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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


House or CoMMONS, 
Fripay, April 1, 1921. 


| Resolved:—That a Special Committee composed of Messrs. Steel, Blair, Cowan, 
Keefer, Hocken, Douglas (Cape Breton and Richmond), Ross, McKenzie, Lemieux 
and Miaharg, be appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the future fuel 


and 
supply of Canada, with power to send for persons, papers and records, to examine 


bee 


witnesses under oath and to report from time to time. 


i ATTEST, 


W. B. NORTHRUP, ; 
x Clerk of the House of Commons. 


House or CoMMONsS, 
Wepnespay, April 13, 1921. 


_ Ordered:—That the evidence now being taken by the said Committee be printed 
from day to day and that rule 74 relating thereto, be suspended. 


| ATTEST, 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


a ye House or Commons, 
Fripay, April 15, 1921. 


4 Ordered :—That the name of Mr. Chisholm be substituted for that of Mr. Lemieux 
on said Committee. 


tt; 
= ATTEST, 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 

Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR PRINTING 


House or ComMons, 
WEDNESDAY, j une 1, 1991. 


Ordered:—That the evidence taken from day to day during the current session 
by the Special Committee appointed to consider the Future Fuel Supply of Canada 
be Indexed and issued in pamphlet form to the number of 1,000 copies (800 English 
and 200 French), and that rule 74, relating thereto, be suspended; and further, thas 
the distribution of the said copies be and is assigned, to the Clerk of the Committee 
who is hereby instructed to cause them to be forwarded to educational institutions. 
public libraries, Boards of 'Trade, Boards of Commerce, and other such public bodies 
as may desire them. 


ATTEST, 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 
‘Clerk of the House of Commons. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE V 


2ND AND FINAL REPORT 


' Mr. Steele, from the Special Committee on the future fuel supply of Carrada, 
presented the following as their Second and Final Report :— 


On March 28rd the House adopted the following resolution :— 


hi That, in the opinion of this House, the future fuel supply of Canada should be 
‘considered by Parliament, and that a Special Committee of the House of Commons 
‘should be forthwith appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining thereto, with 
‘power to send for persons, papers and records, to examine witnesses under oath and 
'to report from time to time. 

Your Committee was appointed Pecontnuly: 


We have held 26 sessions and have examined 37 witnesses. 


Among the subjects dealt with in our investigation are the following :— 

The fuel resources of Canada according to Provinces; 

The production of coal in Canada and the distribution thereof; 

The importation and distribution of United States coal; 

Transportation of coal by rail and by water throughout Canada; 

Industrial and domestic fuel; 

Coal substitutes, with special reference to water powers, electricity, peat, coke, 
“gas, oil shales and the carbonization of lignites. 


, 
4 Representatives of the Government of Alberta, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
were heard by the Committee. 


| Witnesses have been heard also on behalf of the coal operators of Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

| Labour Unions of Nova Scotia sent four representatives who added materially to 
the evidence received by the Committee. 

The Fuel Supply of Ontario was treated by the ex-Fuel Controller of the Province, 
representatives of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association and by a representative of one 
of the largest distributing agencies of the Province. 


We have found that with the enormous reserves of coal in the Maritime Provinces,. 
British Columbia and Alberta, these provinces do not suffer to any degree from scarcity 
of coal—Saskatchewan and Manitoba are gradually using more and more of the coal 
from the Alberta mines and are also developing by mining and briquetting their own 
enormous fuel resources. Owing to the absence of the necessary shipping from the 
St. Lawrence during the war, Quebec, which in 1915 obtained 2,048,222 tons from 
Nova Scotia, in 1920 purchased only 386,022 tons from that province, the balance ot 
her supply having been obtained from the United States. Ontario, unfortunately, is 
at present almost entirely dependent on the United States for her coal supply and is 
in such a position that a prolonged strike in the United States mines or the develop- 
ment of such a situation as would prevent the export of coal from that country, 
would find that province cut off from its usual source of supply. In such an emergency, 
the present production of coal in Canada is entirely insufficient to supply the needs 
of the people of that province,-even if the transportation of same were practicable. 
The limited time at the disposal of the Committee has not permitted a thorough 
investigation in all its phases of the problem of Canada’s future fuel supply, but we 
vhave secured sufficient evidence to warrant us, in our opinion, making the following 
recommendatons to the House :— 
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1, The vital importance of the fuel supply of the people of any country admits 
of no argument, but to the people of Canada with its rigorous climate, fuel is one 
of the chief essentials of life. This being so, your Committee are of the opinion that, 
in view of the difficulties that our people have experienced during. recent years in 
securing their necessary supply of coal, and in view of the possibility and even proba- 
bility that the same adverse conditions may be repeated at intervals in the future, it 
is, in our opinion, most desirable that there should be an officer of the Government 
appointed for the purpose of keeping in close touch with the fuel situation of Canada, 
This officer, so far as federal authority may permit, should be clothed with sufficient 
powers to enable him to cope with any emergency that may arise, in order that our 
people may not be subjected to unnecessary suffering and inconvenience resulting from 
an insufficient supply of fuel for domestic or industrial purposes. He should have 
authority also to inquire into all phases of the fuel situation and to select such experts 
as he may deem necessary to carry on the work entrusted to him. 


SS 


"9. That our water powers should be developed to the greatest possible extent in 
order to supply hydro-electric energy to industrial plants. 


8. The electrification of railways located in districts which cannot be economic: 
ally served by Canadian coal might solve the fuel difficulty there and is worthy the 
attention of the railways affected. 


4. That the transportation of coal by water is an important factor in the cost 
of coal to the consumer and that, therefore, everything possible tending to reduce the 
eost of transportation by water should be done. q 


5. That people should be encouraged to use domestic coal, coke, peat and briquettes 
when obtainable, instead of imported anthracite. 


6. That all consumers, and particularly domestic consumers, should be urged to 
purchase their coal in the early summer when transportation facilities are at their 
best for the distribution of coal and that transportation companies be asked to assist 
in accomplishing this end by granting a substantial reduction in freight rates af 
such seasons. 


7. That Canadian coal operators be urged to produce and store at suitable points 
in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, large quantities of coal, with a view to the produc 
tion or manufacture of coke for domestic fuel and as a substitute for imported 
anthracite and also for the production of the by-products thereof. 


8. That a campaign of publicity be maintained for the purpose of educating the 
people of Canada to the need of using Canadian coal wherever possible to do so, and 
to inform them of the best methods of using the various frels for both domestic and 
industrial purposes, in order to obtain, the greatest possible efficiency and increase the 
demand for our national products. . 


Certain questions have been partially dealt with by your Committee, which in 
our opinion require further investigation, and among these, we may enumerate :— 


Grading and inspection of coal at the mines; 


Storage in the large cities of coal which can be delivered at the season of the year 
when freight cargoes on our railways are the lightest; 


The economic use of fuel both in our homes and in industrial plants with the 
object of securing the greatest possible efficiency. 


The distribution of cars for the purpose of coal transportation. 
‘Such matters can well be further investigated by the officer previously suggested. 


The future fuel supply of Canada is a great national problem and as such requires 
national action for its solution.. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE — vii 


Your Committee begs to submit herewith for the information of the House a 
copy of the Evidence taken by it. 


And we further recommend that the Evidence taken from day to day during the 
eurrent session by the Special Committee appointed to consider the future Fuel 
‘Supply of Canada, be indexed and issued in pamphlet form to the number of 1,000 
‘copies, and that rule 74, relating thereto, be suspended; and further, that the distribu- 
Bion of the said copies be and is assigned to the ‘Clerk of the Committee, who is hereby 
instructed to cause them to be forwarded to educational institutions, public libraries, 
Boards of Trade, Boards of Commerce, and such other public bodies as may desire 
them. 


Me 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The limited time at the disposal of the Committee has not permitted a thorough 


investigation in all its phases of the problem of Canada’s future fuel supply, but we 


have secured sufficient evidence to warrant us, in our opinion, making the following 
recommendations to the House :— ( 


» 


1. The vital importance of the fuel supply of the people of any country-admits 


of no argument, but to the people of Canada with its rigorous climate, fuel is one 
of the chief essentials of life. This being so, your Committee are of the opinion that, 


in view of the difficulties that our people have experienced during recent years in 


securing their necessary supply of coal, and in view of the possibility and even proba- 
| pility that the same adverse conditions may be repeated at intervals in the future, it 
is, in our opinion, most desirable that there should be an officer of the Government 
appointed for the purpose of keeping in close touch with the fuel situation of ‘Canada. 
_ This officer, so far as federal authority may permit, should be clothed with sufficient 
powers to enable him to cope with any emergency that may arise, in order that our 


people may not be subjected to unnecessary suffering and inconvenience resulting from 
an insufficient supply of fuel for domestic or industrial purposes. He should have 


- authority also to inquire into all phases of the fuel situation and to select such experts 


as he may deem necessary to carry on the work entrusted to him. 

2. That our water powers should be developed to the greatest possible extent in 
order to supply hydro-electric energy to industrial plants. 

3. The electrification of railways located in districts which cannot be economic- 
ally served by ‘(Canadian coal might solve the fuel difficulty there and is worthy the 
attention of the railways affected. 

4. That the transportation of coal by water is an important factor in the cost 
of coal to the consumer and that, therefore, everything possible tending to reduce. the 
cost of transportation by water should be done. - 

5. That people should be encouraged to use domestic coal, coke, peat and briquettes 
when obtainable, instead of imported anthracite. " 

6. That all consumers, and particularly domestic consumers, should be urged to 
purchase their coal in the early summer when transportation facilities are at their 
best for the distribution of coal and that transportation companies be asked to assist 
in accomplishing this end by granting a substantial reduction in freight rates at 
such seasons. 

7. That Canadian coal operators be urged to produce and store at suitable points 
in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, large quantities of coal, with a view to the produc- 
tion or manufacture of coke for domestic fuel and as a substitute for imported 
anthracite and also for the production of the by-products thereof. 

8. That a campaign of publicity be maintained for the purpose of educating the 
people of Canada to the need of using Canadian coal wherever possible to do so, and 
to inform them of the best methods of using the various fuels for both domestic and 
industrial purposes, in order to obtain the greatest possible efficiency and increase the 
demand for our national products. 


Certain questions have been partially dealt with by your Committee, which in 
our opinion require further investigation, and among these, we may enumerate :— 
Grading and inspection of coal at the mines; 


Storage in the large cities of coal which can be delivered at the season of the year 
when freight cargoes on our railways are the lightest; 
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The economic use of fuel both in our homes and in industrial plants with the 
object of securing the greatest possible efficiency. 
The distribution of cars for the purpose of coal transportation. 
Such matters can well be further investigated by the officer previously suggested 
The future fuel supply of Canada is a great national problem and as such requires 
national action for its solution. ) 
Your Committee begs to submit herewith for the information of the House a 
copy of the Evidence taken by it. 
And we further recommend that the Evidence taken from day to day during the 
current session by the Special Committee appointed to consider the future Fuel 
Supply of Canada, be indexed and issued in pamphlet form to the number of 1,000 
copies, and that rule 74, relating thereto, be suspended; and further, that the distribu 
tion of the said copies be and is assigned to the 'Clerk of the Committee, who is hereb 
instructed to cause them to be forwarded to educational institutions, public libraries, 
la of Trade, Boards of ‘Commerce, and such other public bodies as may desire 
them. . 
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Cook, S. J., Dept. of Mines. 


Cote, Hon. J. L., Provincial Secretary, Alberta. 
| Daly, J. M., London, Ont.. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BY A 


“SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS APPOINTED 
! TO ENQUIRE INTO MATTERS PRETAINING TO THE 
: FUTURE FUEL SUPPLY OF CANADA 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF EVIDENCE 


Loa House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 425, 
Tuourspay, April 7th, 1921. 


_ The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


If 
fi 


_ The Cuarman: The Committee will come to order and 9 we will begin our session 
this morning. ° 
~ In opening our session, let me read a telegram which I received last evening: 


i) 
‘ 


t 


Dr. Steele, Edmonton, Alta., Avril 6th.- 

Chairman, Fuel (Committee, 

Ottawa. 

I have wired on the ist of April to the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen that 
the Government of Alberta desire to co-operate with your Committee. Will 
you please wire me when you will be ready to hear us concerning Alberta coal 
and its development ? 


(sedi d. Li COTE: 


f This is in line with the policy which it was decided to follow the other day, to 
invite the co-operation of the provincial Governments in the wane which we have to 


‘carry on. 
} Mr. Cowan: Have we had responses from the other provinces? J am very pleased 


§ndeed that the Government of Alberta has seen fit to communicate with us and 
express their willingness to co-operate, and I think we should wire a communication 
to each of the provinces, ‘because it is necessary to know what policy they are follow- 
ing, as otherwise, we might adopt the policy which would be antagonistic to them 
‘and do moré harm than good. If any of the other provinces are asleep, they should 
be wakened up. The province of Ontario must be interested in dealing with the 
fuel question. It is of vital importance to them, and they have had a committee for 
years. Nova Scotia ought to be vitally interested. I think they should be commuri- 
‘eated with immediately. 


| The Cuairman: It is our plan to send out communications to each of the prov- 
inces. That is in line with the desires of this‘Committee as expressed the other day. 


Hon. Mr. Lemieux: Last fall 1 went west as far as Banff. The object of my trip 
‘was to acquaint myself with the coal districts there, especially in Alberta, and I 
‘went to Crow’s Nest Pass, and stayed at Blairmore for a few days, which is quite a 
coal centre. J was accompanied by Mr. Senator Dandurand, and we met a gentleman 
‘there, who is the general manager and vice-president of the West Canada Colleries, 
and a mining engineer of wide experience. I think they are shipping every day 
‘something like two thousand tors of coal, and much to my surprise I found they 
were sending coal as far east as Sudbury. Of course, they are also selling coal to 
the United States, shipping it into the State of Washington and Oregon. 
| This gentleman is a mining engineer and expert on coal mines, and I believe that 
after a while, if you think it proper, we should call this gentleman. He represents 
some yery large French and English interests as there is a good deal of French and 
English money invested there, and he is certainly the biggest producing operator in 


that district, so I would suggest that at a later stage of our proceedings, a man of his 
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experience should be called, because he can discuss these matters with us very intelli 
gently. At a later stage of our proceedings, I think that Mr. Charbonnier, who is a 
mining engineer and expert of wide experience and great knowledge, will be willing 
to appear before us, and he would come without cost to the country, I can assure 
you. 
The Cramman: Thank you for that suggestion, Mr. Lemieux. Now, this morn- 
ine we were to have with us Mr. Cook from the Statistical Department, and Mr. 
McAllister and Mr. Hudson, the latter two of whom are here. Mr. Cook has not 
yet come in. en i | 
I think it might be well to start with the statement of the statistics, but in the 
absence of Mr. Cook, probably it would be better to call Mr. McAllister and proceed 
with his examination. I think we will be able to spend one hour to-day, until eleven 
o’clock, on account of the meeting of other Committees. | 
"Mr. Cowan: Before we start, might I ask, in view of the fact that we will not 
be able this morning to finish with the gentlemen who are here, are they in a position 
to return at any time we may require them? tes 
The Cuamman: Yes, they can return at any time. I think it is unnecessary 
perhaps to swear this witness, in giving his evidence. | 
Mr. Ross: When we get to the question of costs, they should give evidence under 
oath. 
Mr. Cowan: That is only one point. Supposing we say we will not swear this 
particular witness, and the next one comes along and we decide to swear him. How 
are you going to swear one and not the other? 4 
Mr. Ross: Swear them all. That is the best way out of it. 


Mr. Cowan: It would not do any harm. These gentlemen are going to tell us 
nothing but God’s given truth, we know that, but you remove the objection which 
might be taken by swearing some and not others. 


Frep G. McAtuistrr, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. McAllister, what official position have you held which will enable you 
to give this Committee valuable information?—A. Mr. Chairman, I was with Mr. 
C. A. Magrath originally, at the time he was the Fuel Controller, first in the capacity 
of statistician, and later, I was his personal representative in Pittsburgh, where the 
Fuel Controller had an office, and then, on returning to Canada, I took some of the 
administrative work as it grew heavier in connection with the Central Fuel Control 
Office here. Last summer, when the Chairman of the Railways Commission, with 
his colleagues, were made Fuel Controllers, I was asked by him to administer the 
Act under which they were called to handle the fuel situation last winter. 

Q. Have you a formal statement prepared?—A. I have not. 

Q@. Are you prepared to make a formal statement? 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Did you have any experience in coal mining matters, or the handling of coal 
before taking up these various positions ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What was your last occupation before that?—A. I have been following up 
statistical work more or less. I was in charge of the statistical survey that was made 
by the province of Ontario in connection with its Good Roads System, prior to laying 
down a plan for this present programme of completion, and I have done other 

(Fred. G. McAllister. ] . 
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statistical work. Last winter I was-in Winnipeg, and did the statistical work for the 
Wheat Board. It was more or less as a statistical expert that I was called in to this 
fuel work, although I happened to be a member of the Ontario Bar. 

The Cuatrrman: Mr. McAllister is prepared to make a statement which will 
open up the way for a discussion. 

The Wirness: I think, Mr. Chairman, as I am the first speaker it might possible 
best serve the purposes of the Committee if I were to endeavour seemingly to present 
a cross-section of the general situation, leaving it for the people who are more intimate 
with the various details than I am, to fill it in. I have divided what I have to say 
into three general headings, i.e., the general sources of supply, the system of distribu- 
ion which we have and finally, some of the features connected with the consumption. 

Of the sources of supply, we may take, first, our foreign, and secondly, our 
domestic, and of the foreign we come first to our anthracite, which as all know, is in 
the United States, and these sources are infinitesimally smaller than the bituminous, 
at the same time, officials of the United States Fuel Administration have estimated 
that the sources there are capable of producing about ninety million tons a year for 
some centuries to come, so it is not a questioon | of supply, so far as anthracite is 
oncerned. 

The matter of costs, however, immediately comes to the foreground. In recent 
years, the costs, as all know, of labour and material have greatly increased. Aside 
from that, however, the time is now come when the United States anthracite mines 
have got down to smaller seams, a six or seven-foot seam, whereas in former days 
they were operating much larger seams, and the result is that with the same amount of 
labour they get a smaller return. In consequence of this, we cannot state that the 

eneral costs of our anthracite will come down to the basis that was previously in 
vogue prior to the war. 

There is another factor in connection with the anthracite supply that may be 
of interest, and that is that seventy-two per cent of the production is in the hands of 
eight large companies which tend to form a more or less monopolistic condition. 
Recently the Public Ledger of Philadelphia has, in featuring an investigation made 
by W. Jett Locke, who is an economic Counsel in the United States, and whom our 
eae brought up here recently to address the Joint Convention between Labour 
and the Manufacturing Interests— 


oon 


"i 


i 
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? 
P _ By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


_ Q. What is his name?—A. W. Jett Locke. He made some rather startling charges 
hich were subsequently refuted, and I would be glad to submit a photographic copy 
of the newspaper reference to that if the Committee desire it. It is not evidence, but 
it bears on it. 

Nan 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it authoritative, or is it merely the opinion of the opinion of Mr. Locke? 
A. It is the opinion of Mr. Locke based on his findings. I was just mentioning 


it in passing. If the Committee asks for it, I can give them a copy. 


| 


By Mr. Rass: 


) - Q. What was the result of that discussion? You say Mr. Locke made some 
startling statments which were afterwards refuted. What was the truth?—A. I have 
not followed it up. It was quite recently. Mr. Locke’s statement was that the con- 
sumers of Philadelphia were paying over $3 more for coal than they really needed 
to pay, taking into consideration the cost of operation. 

) Q. Was Mr. Locke the man employed by the Canadian Government in onesie 
with the supply of coal during the war?—A. No. 


[Fred. G. McAllister.] 
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Turning to the bituminous field. The supplies in the United States are, as all 
know, practically unlimited. As a matter of fact, the tendency in the United States 
is towards over-production. There are large mining interests there, whose mine capacity 
is seldom fully invoked. That is to say, the mines operate to only. a relatively small 
percentage of their full total capacity. 

In the second place, there are scores of smaller mines which are attracted into the 
market the moment the price comes up above normal, the result being that in a 
comparatively short time large tonnages are thrown on the market, thus demoralizing 
the trade. 

Prior to the war, Canada had a great deal of difficulty in getting bituminous 
supplies, so that the question is not so much, as far as the United States 
source is concerned, one of production; it is more one of transportation, as I wish to 
show in a moment. m 

Another thing affecting the cost of bituminous coal in the United States is the 
fact that there is a very large movement of both grain and ore from the Northwest to 
points on Lake Erie, enabling the transportation companies to give a low rate on coal 
movements westwards, and in this way the outlet for the mines is increased for their 
coal so that they have been able to spread their overhead ‘over the whole year, and 
consequently reduced their general cost to the public. 

Then, turning to our domestic sources of supply, and moving from west towards 
the east, we need not take into consideration British Columbia—there is really no fuel 
for distribution there on account of the extremely mild climatic conditions, and on 
account of the fact that they have mines closely adjacent to other sources of supply. 
As a matter of fact this province exports close to a million tons of coal every year. ; 

Unfortunately, owing to the mountains intervening this supply is not available for 
other parts of Canada. ! 

In Alberta, it has been estimated that this province has about fifteen per cent of 
the entire world’s supply. The whole province might well be said to be underlain with 
coal, of various qualities, it is true. q 

The great difficulty there again is not one of production, but largely one of costs. 

A computation made a little while ago went to show that the fuel output of the 
mines in Alberta is around twenty thousand tons— 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Twenty thousand tons per year ?—A. Per year, and that necessarily means that: 
their overhead costs makes the cost to the consumer more. 

Q. Do I understand they cannot increase that in these mines; that that is their 
limit?—A. The difficulty is not that, the difficulty is that there are too many small 
mines. The production is large enough; the production during the last calendar year, 
just closed, is over six million tons, but there are apparently too many mines in the 
business. ; 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You mean the average production of all the mines producing?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. In other words, there are so many small mines, each of which has an overhead, 
so that the overhead makes the expense of production of coal very great?—A. That is 
right. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. They are not selling enough coal from these mines to enable them to produce 
cheaply?—A. Yes. I should mention another factor in regard to that, and that is the 
intermittent demand. It falls off greatly in the summer time, so that a great many of 
these mines re closed up entirely for a long period each year. 

[F'red. G. McAllister. ] 
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By. Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Just at that point: Do you know anything about the quality of this coal, as to 
whether the coal is of sufficient quality to keep during the summer, if the people will 
buy it?—A. Some of it is—almost all of it is. If, for instance, the farmers would take 
the trouble to put it in the pits, ; 

_ Q. That is what I want to get after.. My view of it is that it will keep. I have 
never had any trouble. For instance, I buy Galt coal, which is bituminous.: In the 
spring I will have a certain amount left over; I do not use all I put in. It is absolutely 
good in the fall if it is kept under cover, but people have the idea that it will not keep, 
and that is a wrong idea, and the sooner they get that out of their heads the better. 
The Witness: One of the great difficulties throughout the country is the unwilling- 
ness of the public to meet the operators half way. They want the coal at their own 
convenience, and they are very particular about the quality, and naturally they are 
asked to pay for their tastes. 


1% 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 
Q. They have some anthracite?—A. They have a pocket of anthracite at Banff. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Have you had anything to do with these mines at Sheep Creek, which is on 
the border between Alberta and British Columbia, which I think is owned by Pat 
urns ?—A. No. , 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


| 

, Q. There are three brands in Alberta, bituminous, a little anthracite, and lignite? 
—A. In Alberta the common name out there is domestic, so the three brands are 
anthracite, bituminous and domestic. 


i By Mr. Ross: 

Q. In the year 1919—in two years, 1919 and 1920—Alberta increased her output 
by fifty per cent; in 1920 over 1919. What about the increase or decrease in cost (— 
A. No figures on cost have been kept recently to my knowledge— 

_ Q. That is very important—A. —by any branch with which I am concerned. 


However, a man who can give you some information on that would be Mr. John 
Sterling. 


L 


By Mr. Cowan: 


_ Q. Where is he?—A. An official of the Labour Department, who lives right in 
Alberta. The Labour Department exercises control of the output in what they call 
district 18, which includes all of Alberta and a part of British Columbia. 


| By Hon, Mr. Lemieux: 
 Q. Is it not a fact that the cost has increased materially ro, Cee! 


_ Q. Because of the labour troubles?/—A. Well, the cost of labour has increased. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I interject a remark there? I think perhaps it might be as well to permit 
r. McAllister to follow on the lines with which he is familiay. He has a general 
owledge of the matter, and I suggest that we permit him to follow along the lines 


ipon which he can speak with authority. Then we can go into the details with other 
witnesses. 


_ The Wirness: My object was to give an outline sketch of the whole situation 


rom the viewpoint of a fuel control official. 


x 'Rred. G. McAllister.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: | 
at Alberta could supply fifteen per cent of the world’s. 


Q. You were saying th 
said that Alberta had in the earth fifteen per cent of the 


consumption of coal?—A. I 
entire world’s supply. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You were speaking of lignite ¢—A. Yes. 
Q. All classes of coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: * 

Q. What about Saskatchewan?—A. Saskatchewan has a small pocket of coal; 

their output this last year is around three hundred thousand tons. | 

Mr. Cowan: I would suggest that that be left until we call the chairman of the 

Lignite Utilization Board. He can give us better information on that than anybody 
else. 

The Witness: Saskatchewan has a very low grade coal. 


| 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Tell us what you know of the Saskatchewan coal?—A. I was passing over 
Saskatchewan because I am merely trying to deal with a few particular general 
features, of the situation and Saskatchewan is not a factor as yet in the general fuel 
supply problem of the country. - ; ' 

In the Maritime Provinces, there is, as everybody knows, large supplies of a very 
good grade of coal. Here again, the factor of cost comes into play; a large proportion 
of the supplies there are in submarine areas and must be approached from one side, 
entailing increased costs. Then the fact that as you go further underground your 
haulage increases, is another item, and in these mines too, there is frequently met 
a gas which has blocked the utilization of electrically driven machinery, thus holding 
back what might otherwise be satisfactory produce in reducing the cost. 


o 


By the Chairman: . 


Q. Concerning your remarks in that regard: Is that applicable to all the mines in 
the Maritime Provinces, or only to the larger mines?—A. To a large proportion o 
them, not all of them. | 

Then one feature about the market in the Maritime Provinces has been that 
the demand for industrial coal—that is, coal for industrial purposes—, is not very 
heavy, and as in the West, so in the Maritime Provinces, the demand has been 
seasonal, that is, confined somewhat to the summer months. Of course, they have 
on the other hand bunkering as an outlet, and, when conditions are favourable, a 
export market overseas. 1 

The market in the United States, owing to the low cost of production, is one in 
which they have a great deal of difficulty on account of keen competition, although 
if you take the Maritime Province mines and put a compass in the centre of them, 
you could draw a circle of eight hundred miles and you would strike no other mines, 
other than those in New Brunswick, and none in the United States. 

One thing that might possibly serve to stabilize the industry there would be the 
securing from the railroad of long term contracts at reasonable prices which would 
enable the mines to have a more ready output for their coal. | 


By Mr. Cowan: : 


Q. Do you know whether the railways have ever tried to make any such long 
term contracts ? 
{Fred. G. McAllister. ] 
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Mr. Keerer: I think, Doctor, it would be a good idea to let the witness go on, and 
“we can make our own notes and ask him these questions afterwards.. He is simply 
giving a resume, and it is pretty hard to interrupt him. 

The Witness: Turning now from the question of sources of supply to the ques- 
tion of distribution and dealing first with the United States: We find that the coal 
movement to Canada from the United States is moving over an area of great trans- 
portation congestion. During the war a series of expedients were resorted to to over- 
come this, such as zoning, by which industries were required to take their coal from 
the nearest area, and priority order to the railroads, and other expedients which were 
merely of a temporary character. 

One thing that was worked out was very good, and that was the ore and coal 

exchange of Cleveland, by which coal was pooled and then distributed, so that when 
vessels came up they could get quick loadings and get away. 
' Then coming to Canada, and again going from West to East, in the matter of dis- 
tribution, one of the great difficulties of the prairies has been that the public demand 
has not been held up during the summer months, but immediately on the close of sum- 
mer the transportation equipment has been required for the movement of crops. 


y 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say “The demand has not been held up,” you mean it has not been 
sustained ?—A. Sustained, yes. 

, Railroad facilities and others out there on the prairies—in the Prairie Provinces 
—have been very solicitous and have endeavoured to awaken the public to the neces- 
sity of getting their coal in during the summer, or else running the risk of being with- 
out coal when the winter comes on. Of course, if the coal is not moving before the 
crops, climatic conditions which prevail subsequent to the crop movement are such as 
not only to retard the movement, but ultimatelv the consumer is, in a great many 
cases, endangering his supply. That feature is a constant source of worry. 

! Another factor has been the difficulty of building up adequate stocks of coal so 
_ far as the railroads are concerned. 

In this connection, it might be possible for the West to take a page from the note- 
book of the anthracite operators here in the East. About this time of year. the old 
line companies are in the habit of reducing the cost by fifty cents, and then adding 

ten cents on each month subsequently, and possibly in the West some such plan might. 
_ be worked out through the co-operation of all the operators and to also facilitate such 
movements. It might be possible for the railroads to arrange to reduce the rates dur- 
_ ing the summer which would run parallel with the reduced cost given by the operators. 
That is simply a suggestion which occurred from observation of what is being done in 
the anthracite trade. 
Coming to the head of the lakes: We find apparently that there is a change going 
on in conditions there. The province of Alberta has been very aggressively cultivating 
the market in Manitoba and throughout the eastern part of the West. They have a 
representative, an engineer, resident in Winnipeg, whose business it is to assist indus- 
trial concerns in the proper selection of fuel, and who is at call free of charge of any 
industrial consumer who is having difficulty with the coal they happen to be burning, 
and owing to this and the general pressure brought to bear by the western miners, 
there is some displacement going on in coal at the head of the lakes. 


; “ By Mr. Keefer: 

) Q. Explain what you mean by “displacement.” You mean it is not going up to 
the head of the lakes?—A. No. 

| Q. What do you mean?—A. There is not as much anthracite. Last year, the 
_ imports at the head of the lakes were 503,000 tons, and this year 299,000 tons, almost 


- cut in half, 
[Fred. G. McAllister.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. Anthracite going to the West? . 
Mr. Cowan: From the East. 


By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 
Q. It has been cut in two?—A. Not quite, but nearly. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. You mean that American anthracite is being displaced by Canadian bituminous 


in the West?—A. That seems to be the tendency. | as 7 
Q. You mean in Western Ontario, too/—A. There have been a few carloads but 


nothing to amount to anything. 


' 
‘ 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That applies especially to Manitoba?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: i 
Q. This engineer in Winnipeg: Is he in the employ of the Government or of the 
mine operators?—A. I cannot exactly say who pays his salary. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. I think you will find it is the Alberta Government. I am sure of that. They 
have a man there demonstrating the use of the Alberta coal— A 


The CuairMan: It is a good policy. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is that the Coal Sales Agency ?—A. No, that is acting for the operators. 
Q. This concern does not exactly operate it?—A. No, it is just an official there 
who gives scientific advice. ; 
Q. Referring only to the Governments of the West?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: / 

Q. It might be a good thing to have him before us?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Cowan: That was decided this morning. I thought it was decided that 
at the proper time we will have a representative of the Alberta Government here. 

The Witness: Now, I might say in connection with this replacement of American 
eoal by Canadian coal that concerns handling United States coal have built up 
-extensive storage facilities at the head of the Lakes, and have large financial invest-_ 
ments there, and they feed the coal to Winnipeg and the Manioba market as Winnipeg 
and Manitoba want it. There are practically ‘no storage facilities either in Winnipeg 
or just west of Winnipeg that could perform a similar service for Western coal. and. 
that operates in favour of the United States coal, from the consumers’ standpoin 
They can get it as they want it, whereas if they take the Western coal they have to take 
it when the operators can give it to them under present transportation conditions. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. And this, apart from the question whether one coal is better than the other? 
—A. Apart from that, yes. i 

Q. I suppose the Alberta coal will score as well as the others ee It is claimed | 
some of it will, but admittedly a large part of it will not. 

Now, coming to the central consuming area of Canada, Ontario and: Quebec } 
and dealing with distribution the railroads have practically been able io 
exception, to handle the situation. During exceptionally cold winters this Niagara 
eae ia a ie is to say, the Canadian railroads are not able to ake le 
eoal away trom the Niagara gateway and i 

cole Dy arene g g y a blockade ensues. This last year was 
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~ 


an exception; no blockade developed there, and as a matter of fact, open top equip- 
ment came through that gateway in sufficient numbers to carry over eight million 
two hundred thousand tons of coal. All these open tops were not loaded with coal, 
but it is a rough index of the movement through that gateway, because you can 
balance against the open tops box cars loaded with coal. 

iy Another feature has been the very favourable movement of ferry coal. 


f By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. What?—A. Coal moving into Ontario by ferry. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

| Q. Across Lake Erie?—A. Yes, across Lake Erie. By way of illustration, 
‘this year at Sarnia and Windsor, 160,000 tons came in by ferry as against 82,000 
last winter; at Hrie there was a falling off; 286,000 tons as against 362,000 last year; 
| at Port Beanie, and Port Burwell there was a movement of 540,000 tons this year 
'as against 416,000 last year, and at Port Maitland, 246,000 tons this year as against 
| 152,000 last year; at Coburg, 434,000 this year as against 356,000 last year, showing 
' that the ferries are capable of contributing largely to the movement ‘of coal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


. Q. Do you happen to know the difference in the cost of transportation across 
| the water instead of the Niagara frontier?—A. I cannot tell you about the ferrv 
coal, but I could tell you about the all rail to Toronto and the water to Toronte 

. Q. What is the difference?—A. The water rate is 95 cents. 


By Mr. Dougias: 
Q. From where?—A. From Erie ports to Toronto. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
@. What is the rail rate?—A. $3.32. 


i By Mr. Ross: 

- Q. Mr. McAllister, on the basis of what you suggest there,—a large increase in 
| ferry coal—it should have been cheaper as far as transportation is concerned.—A. 
' The large bulk of this ferry coal is bituminous coal and the greater proportion of 
it is for railroad use. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q.. Where do they get the bituminous coal Reem Nibad state?—A. All from 
| Pennsylvania. 
| 


} 


+ 


Q. Do you know anything about the freight rates from that point in Pennsyl- 
vania to the Canadian Ports, that is, including rail?—A. Well, the freight rate, 
of course, depends on where the mines are located, but a representative rate would 
“be $1.95. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What field is that ean 


, 

| 

| 

By Mr. Cowan: 

f Q. You said “all rail and water? 

in Pennsylvania to the water front on the American side, and then by boat across? 
| Do you know what the rate is that way’—-A. The rate from around Pittsburgh to 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2” Does that mean by rail from the point down 


Lake Erie is $1.95. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is that from the Clearfield field?—A. Near Pittsburgh. 
Q. Is that the Sageecs’ rate?—A. I am not able to state that. 
(Fred. G. McAllister.] 
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Q. You cannot give the average rate?—A. No, I merely selected a representative 


rate. 
The Cuarman: We will have a witness at a later date who will be able to give 
us actual figures on the rates. ae 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Just to straighten up that $3. 90. ie the $1.95 included in the $3. 902A. $3. 32. 

Q. Is the $1.95 in the $8.82?7—A. Yes 
Q. So that the proper comparison with the $9.39 would be $1.95 and 90 cents, o 
$2.85, as against $3.82, is that right?—A. Yes. 4 
One other point with regard to the water-borne coal before we leave it, an which 
will naturally arise from what has been mentioned, is that it would appear that some 
of the eties that are lake ports should be able to handle more water-borne coal than 
they do, Toronto, Hamilton, and possibly Ottawa. That would entail, of course, 
the utilization of unloading and storing facilities. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. If you add the cost of storing this, that is, taking the capital cost of the work 
necessary for storing, and add to the cost of water-bearing—how would that compare 
with the total cost of bringing it all the way by rail?-A. Well, take the case of 
Montreal, for example. I cannot give you exact figures on that, but I am giving 
you as an example, Montreal. They do handle large tonnages down the river, which 
is subsequently distributed. 4a 

The Montreal market provides the way to absorb over 2,600,000 tons annually 
from the Maritime Provinces. Last year, there was only in the neighbourhood of 
some 256,000 tons, something like that. In other words, the Montreal market has beg 
“shot to pieces” as they say, so far as the Maritime Provinces coal goes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. They have not been using as much as they feene did? 
Mr. Keerer: No, they could not get the boats. 


By Mr. Deuglas: 


Q. When you say “last year” what do you mean?—-A. In the year ending a few 
days ago, the 31st of March. 
Q. The last coal year?—A. Yes. Of course, it is practically the same thing 
because the season of navigation falls within the year. It is limited to the time the 
St. Lawrence is open, when referring only to water-borne coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

@. Are you sure that the lessened use of Nova Scotia coal by Montreal is due to 

the fact that they cannot get the boats/—A. Recently, I would say that prior to the 
war, had the cost of Maritime coal been lower they should have had more than they did; 
in other words, there was a large tonnage of Maritime coal sold in the market prio : 
io the war. 
Q. Just at that point: You referred to the action of the Alberta Government 
which had popularized the western coal. Has the Maritime Provinces done any thing 
of that kind. or would it be of any advantage if they did. would it have the sam | 
effect in Quebec, for instance, as it has had in Manitoba?—A. I do not know ‘about 
the auality. The quality is very good, so they would not need to talk quality very 
much, but I was referring to the question of price. The mines of the Maritime 
Provinces cannot produce coal as cheaply as the United States. 


; Q. How does their coal compare in quality ’—A. It is very good, in the majority 
of cases. a 


[Fred. G. McAllister. } 
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By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: } 

| Q. You mean good, as compared with the bituminous in the United States?—A. 
Yes, it compares reasonably well. The manufacturing concerns, I would say, would 
not turn down the Canadian product at all on the point of quality. Now, with regard 
to anthracite in the Montreal market. The trade is largely in the hands of a very 
few concerns and they are able to go down to the United States and talk in large 
figures to the producer, and consequently the Province of Quebec has never had a 
very serious time in regard to it, from an anthracite standpoint, because of the leverage 
which the Montreal people are able to place on the Pennsylvania people, and that 
compares very radically with the Ontario situation, where the coal is handled through 
-a multitude of small dealers, all of whom make trips to the mines, and call on a number 
of people. but are not able to bring the same pressure to bear. 


: By Hon. Mr. Lemieux: 


Q. What are the figures in Montreal with regard to anthracite? You gave two 
million—A. Montreal imported 1.230.000 tons this year. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Of anthracite?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. What were the Ontario imports?’—A. 3,130,000. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Can you tell me this? Do these big concerns in Montreal, who are able to 
make such favourable terms sell their coal any cheaper in the province of Quebec, 
than the smaller concerns in Ontario sell to their patrons?—A. They do not sell it any 


dearer. ‘ 


By Mr. Ross: 
: Q. Is it any cheaper?—A. I think it is about the same, but the consumer is 
largely assured of his supply. 

Now, turning to the question of consumption. This may be dealt with briefly 
under three general headings, domestic consumption, industrial consumption, and 
railway consumption. 
| Under the first heading, it is undoubtedly true that domestic consumption could 
“take care of more bituminous coal than they have in the past. That has been 
_ demonstrated in the Maritime Provinces where, before the war, the water rate to New 
| York was $1.25. It rose during the war to $7, practically shutting out a great number 
of people in the Maritime Provinces, and they learned to buy proper sizes of bitumin- 
; ous coal, and there seems no reason why the people in the Maritime Provinces and 
| 
| 
| 


' Quebec could not buy bituminous for use in milder weather. Of course, there is the 

anthracite for use in cold weather, but the bituminous could be used in the milder 
weather of the springs and falls. It is a question whether the’ manufacturers could 

not design feeding equipment which would burn both classes of coal. 

| Turning to the industrial consumption. Here again, the railways burn greau 
quantities of United States coal. As a matter of fact, the total quantity of United 

' States coal burned by the railway companies last year was 5,166,000 tons. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
: Q. How much domestic coal?—A. West of the Great Lakes they burn 6,500,000 
. tons. - ; 

By Mr. Ross: 


Q. The railroads?—A. Yes. 
[Fred. G. McAllister.] 
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By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. The Canadian railways?—A. Yes. ; ! . . 
Mr. Cowan:..Mr. Chairman, as we are so near the end of the hour—and I am sorry 
for it—I would like to ask a question at this point, which I formerly asked. . 
Q. Have these railways tried to make any long-term agreements with the coal 
miners in Nova Scotia, or elsewhere, or have the Nova Scotia miners in order to press 
business tried to make any long-term contracts with the railways’—A. My impression 
is that they have not been getting as good as they might. a 


By the Charman: . | 
Q. You have no knowledge of the facts, Mr. McAllister{—A. No. 
@. Because, after all, facts are the only things which interest this Committee? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: | | 

Q. Your opinion is that a long-term contract would be of distinct. advantage if 
they could be induced to make it?—A. Yes, certainly. 
Q. And that would give regular’ moveménts, and enable them to produce the 
coal much cheaper ?—A. Yes. ' eee ; 
Q. If they could do that, it would mean they could reduce the cost to the con- 
sumer, which would mean that consumers in Canada would be more willing to buy 
it? Is that not logical?—A. Yes, it is, but I do not know how it will work out; 
whether it will be perfect in practice or not. ! } 
There is one other point I would like to deal with, before closing, and that is 

the question of price. The consumption of coal is elastic; there are large quantities 
and it responds rapidly to changes in prices. This fact is sometimes lost sight of; 
that, although prices may vary up and down radically on the surface, there is a very 
large tonnage of coal always moving on the long-term low basis of cost. That is true 
with reference to the large industrial concerns and the large importers, for instance, 
so that the large bulk of the coal is not affected by these price movings, and it is’ 
only a small margin which reflects these price fluctuations, so that the price question 
is one that deals with a small percentage of the coal rather than with all the coal. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. It deals with the domestic supply, very universally?—A. That is the anthra- 
cite question. J was speaking of bituminous. . | 


By Mr. Douglas: - 

Q. If I understand what you mean, Mr. McAllister, it is that the railways have 
coal producing companies and sell to themselves very cheaply ?—-A. I merely referred 
to this—no—for example, our railways go into the States and make terms with large 
companies down there, and our larger industrial concerns go down and make con-— 
tracts over long periods of years, and some of -our larger importers do the same 
thing, so that when the price fluctuations are going up and down from day to day, 
and from week to week, it does not affect these contracts at all, and a large bulk of 


coal is coming into this country at a price greatly below the prices quoted for spot 
coal. 4 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That is not so lately ?—“A. Phere are still contracts. 


Q. Do you know if there are any contracts outstanding between the Canadian — 
National Railway for a long period of time and the American operators?—A. The 
Canadian National Railway has not been very far-sighted in their fuel policy | 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have had in mind. : 

[i’red. G. McAllister.] 
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i? _ Hon. Mr. Lemieux: I am informed that the Canadian National Railway buy from 


The Cuairman: It is after eleven o’clock, and I know. that a number of the mem- 
ers of this committee are anxious to attend other committees. Shall.we adjourn or do 
you wish to continue? 

_ Mr. Keerer: We ought to try to finish this witness. 

The Cuairman: I must go, and I think there are other members of the committee 
who wish to attend other committees this morning. I think Mr. McAllister is through 
with his statement. 

The Witness: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Dovetas: Perhaps Mr. McAllister will come back, because undoubtedly there 
are a number of things which have occurred to the committee about which they would 
like to question him. 
: ~ Hon. Mr. Lemieux: He can come back at the next meeting? 

The CHarRMAN: Whenever we wish him to. 

Mr: Cowan: When do we meet again? Next Tuesday at 10 o’clock? 

The CuairmMaAn: Is 10 o’clock too early ? 

‘SeveraL Members: No, that is all right. 

Mr. st tacneace I would like to suggest that we call at mee next session a Fuel 


The CHairnMAN: I was going to say abe we had two witnesses here to-day, Mr. 
Cook from the Statistical Branch, and Mr. Hudson from the Costs Branch. Would 
it not be well to continue scsi them at our next sitting? We thought it advisable to 


Mr. Doucetas: The ave reason I am advocating that at the present ane is this: 
That it is more or less a question of emergency. The miners in Nova Scotia are work- | 
ling at the present time about one day a week, and there is a question of a contract of 
about 600,000 tons offered to the company down there by the railways, and there is a 
dispute seemingly about this contract having been offered, and I think the situation 
ean be largely cleaned up shortly. It is an emergency; it is in regard to getting the 
miners employed, and I think it is an emergency that can be taken care of by this 
‘committée, by hearing this man promptly. I would be sorry to dislocate the arrange- 
ments which the committee may have made, and I simply bring this up as a question 


of emergency. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that Mr! Dorglas meet with Mr Keefer and 
myself to see if we can arrange the next day’s programme accordingly. Mr. Keefer 
land myself have been placed in’ charge of the arranging of the programme. 

Mr. Cowan: Is there any possibility of getting copies of this evidence in alee 
that we may have it before us for reference? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes, we are having it printed from day to day. 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 12, 1921, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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House oF CoMMOoNS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 425, q 
Wepnespay, April 18, 1921. | 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


The CuHamMan: It has been moved by Mr. Cowan, seconded by Mr. Mabarg thai 
a report be made to the House recommending that the evidence being taken by the 
Special Committee to inquire into matters relating to the future fuel supply of Canada 
be printed from day to day, and that Rule 74 relating thereto be suspended. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Cuamrman: Now, let me just outline what the committee on programme has 
done since the last session. | 
As the committee decided a letter was sent to the Premiers of each province in the 
following terms: 


“ There has been appointed a ‘Special Committee of the House of Commons 
to inquire into all matters pertaining to the future fuel supply of Canada. 

“IT am directed by the committee to advise you thereof, so that if yo 
Government deems it in the interest of your province to make any representa- 
tions on matters covered by the inquiry, the committee will be pleased to arrange 
a convenient date on which any representative whom you may select to appear 
before them, may be heard.” 


That was sent to the Premiers of each province. 
I might say that just immediately after that letter had been sent to the Premier 
of Nova Scotia we received the following telegram from the Minister of Public Works 
and Mines of Nova Scotia: 


“We are much interested subject matter your special committee re future 
fuel supply. Have you any suggestions to make by which our co-operation or 
assistance can be used to advantage? Please advise and we will be at your 
service. 


(Signed) E. H. Armsrrone, 


Minister of Public Works and Mines.” 
I replied in the following terms: 


“Hon. E. H. Armstrong, 
Minister of Mines, 
Halifax. 


“Replying your telegram: Committee will be glad to hear representatives 
your Government on any phases of fuel question you desire to present, especially 
anything which will assist in increasing production of and extending market 
for Nova Scotia coal. Wrote Premier Murray to-day.” 4 | 


I may say that the only reply we have had from the Premiers of the provinces has 
been from Premier Taschereau of Quebec. In his reply he intimates that “As this 
matter comes under our Department of Lands and Forests. T am referring the mattez 
to my colleague, the Hon. Mr. Mercier.” ; if 
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~ We have also had a letter from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association saying 
that they will be glad to co-operate with our committee for the purpose’ of solving this 
matter, which is of great importance to the manufacturing interests of Canada. 
Is there any necessity of putting that in evidence ? 
Mr. Cowan: I think so. Why not? 
Mr. Manare: It might be well to have it known. 
The CHairMAN: Very well. This letter says: 


“Dear Dr. Steele. 

; “We are advised that a special committee of the House of Commons has 
been appointed to inquire into all matters in regard to the future fuel supply 
of Canada, with the necessary power to examine witnesses, send for papers, 


records, and so forth. 
“The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association have had a committee at work 


for some considerable time making a study of this problem, and this is simply to 
say that we will be glad to co-operate with your committee as far as possible, in 
solving this matter which is of great importance to the manufacturing interests 
of Canada. are 
Yours faithfully, : 
(Signed) J. E. WasH, 
General Manager.” 


Now, in accordance with the desires of the committee we asked to have a repre- 
‘sentative of the Canadian National Railways here yesterday, but he was unable to be 
here, and will be here to-morrow. 

Mr. Cowan: That is good; very satisfactory. 

The Onarmman: The vice-president will be here. On Tuesday next we will have 
a representative from the Alberta Government— 

Mr. Cowan: I understand there are two of them coming. 

The OHAIRMAN: Yes, the Hon. Mr. Coté and Professor Pitcher. I might say that 
T also wired Mr. Dick, sales agent of the Dominion Coal Company at Montreal, asking | 
him to appear to-morrow. He wired back saying it would be more convenient for him 
to appear at the beginning of next week, if that is convenient to the committee. 
Mr. Cowan: I suppose to-morrow. will be pretty well taken up with the Canadian 
National. 

The CuairmMan: Yes, probably. . Possibly, if we could arrange what days next week 
you will meet so we could communicate with Mr. Dick further in the matter. The 
Alberta people will be here on Tuesday. We cannot:very well meet on Monday. 
Mr. Cowan: Will the Alberta people be here on the Tuesday morning train? 


The CuarmMan: Ijsuppose so. 

| Mr. Cowan: I would move we meet on Tuesday, so as not to keep them any longer 
| than we can help. 

| Mr. Buam: I think it would take pretty nearly one day’s sitting to hear Mr. Coté. 
He can probably go into every phase of the Alberta situation. 

The CuammMan: Can we meet on Wednesday ? 

| Mr. Cowan: I think, Mr. Chairman, we ought to hold our meetings as frequently 
| as possible because we have a great deal of work to do. I am prepared to give up 
. 

| 
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anything else in order to meet as often as we can. 

The Cuairman: My own idea is that we should meet as frequently as possible. 
Tf there are any days we find it impossible to meet owing to other meetings it can be 
arranged. I will ask Mr. Dick to come on Wednesday. Now, if the committee is going 
very far in this matter we will have to meet often and be prompt in our attendance. 
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S. J. Coox’ called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: | | . 

Q. What is your official position?—-A. I am chief of the Mining, Metallurgical 
and Chemical Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. a 

Q. How long have you occupied that position ’—A. Since it was created a year 
ago. I was formerly the Chemist in the Food and Drug Laboratories. The possible 
repetition of a fuel famine in Canada similar to that which preceded the appointment 
by the Dominion Government of a Fuel Controller three years ago, demands that 
some definite constructive action be taken to ensure continuity of fuel supply for 
commercial and domestic uses in this country. The problem is not a simple one, 
and the appointment by Parliament of a Special Committee to consider this subject 
will probably prove to be only an initial step towards a satisfactory solution, if, indeed, 
one be reached. In the past, during times of plenty, few people have been interested 
in plans for the prevention of shortage, and when the fuel supply ran low, temporary 
measures had to be adopted of necessity. . 

During the recent administration of fuel control in Canada under Mr. CO. A. 
Magrath, the necessity of maintaining complete records of all data relating to coal 
production in this country and imports from the United States in readily available 
tabular form was so emphasized that the principal records inaugurated under that 
regime were merged with those previously compiled in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and when the Mining Division of the Bureau was established last year, 
the collection of adequate records of coal supply was one of the first matters given 
attention. The whole of this work is now on a permanent basis, and the several 
Government Departments interested are being served through the co-ordination of 
Provincial and Dominion effort made possible by the Bureau. 


Organization of Work 


For the information of the Committee, it has been thought advisable briefly to. 
review the scope of the work now being done. ; { 
Output and disposition of coal figures are obtained each month by the Bureau ; 
through the co-operative assistance of the several Provincial Departments adminis- 
tering the mining laws in the coal-producing provinces. This scheme, inaugurated | 
in January, 1920, provides for the collection of production data from the mine 
operators by Provincial officers, thus ensuring the highest degree of reliability in the - 
data collected. Returns are obtained in duplicate, and one copy, after vise by the 
Provincial officers, is forwarded to Ottawa for compilation with the data from the 
other provinces, by the trained staff of the Mining Division. This plan has resulted — 
favourably, not the least of the advantage gained going to the mine operator, who now — 
completes one form each month, knowing that he will not be required to do the same 
work over several times more for other Government Departments. 
Recently a slight expansion in this work was made, so that now records of 
_ daily outputs from every mine in Canada are available. 
Imports of coal into Canada, and exports therefrom, are supplied to the Bureau 
twice a month through the courtesy of the Department of Customs. These figures — 
are absolutely up to date and all coal coming into Canada from the United States 
1s shown by quantities and kinds for each port of entry. Exports of coal produced 
in Canada are also shown by quantities shipped through each port of exit. 
This continuous survey of the coal supply enables the Government in times of — 
shortage to act wisely in the administration of fuel control: Beyond this measure 
of preparedness for action in case of emergency, little has yet beer done. But now — 
the possibility of the prevention of such fuel famines is to be discussed, and it is hoped 
that some definite constructive plan may be evolved. 
[S. J. Cook.] . 
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New 
Brunswick Sask. 


55,781 

44,780 232,234 

70,311 219,645 

99,240 240,300 
126,923 243,125 
143,658 294,264 
189,668 360,623 
266,585 348,988 
166,377 379,347 
171,610 335,122 


The Coal Situation in Canada 


British 


Alberta ‘Columbia 


217,193, 1,565,930 


3,326,238 
4,189,536 
3,743,672 
3,390,567 
4,667,033 
4,873,637 
6,126,443 
4,933,660 
6,907,765 


2,581,369 
3,200,226 
2,897,840 
2,444,024 
2,198,355 
2,785,453 
2,660,834 
2,879,099 
2,649,516 
3,091,320 
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Passing now to the consideration of the situation in Canada, we find conditions 
at the moment for the most part, very satisfactory. 
been subject to many vicissitudes, and yet in spite of all, the output from Canadian 
mines during the calendar year 1920, exceeded that of the previous year by over three 
nillion tons, and was greater by over one and one-third million tons than the output 
| gh record was established. Exports during 1920 rose 
over half a million tons to 2,558,223 tons, and imports from the United States, 
amounting to 20,815,596 tons, represented an increase of more than 22 per cent over 
Tn the table which follows the output of coal from the mines of 
each province is shown for every year from 1911 to 1920 inclusive. In addition the 
percentage of the total Canadian output mined in each province has been computed 
for each year so that the relative standing of the coal-producing provinces is readily 
discernible. 
Then there follows a table which perhaps I might read, and on the following 
page there is a second table entitled “ Percentage of Coal Mined in each Province 
during the calendar years 1911 to 1920.” The total output for each year has been 
taken as 100 per cent, and the percentage mined in each province has been computed. 
These table are as follows:— 


Coal mining in Canada has 


DIAN MINES, BY PROVINCES, FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEARS 1911 TO 1920 


Yukon Total 
2,840 11,548,664 
9,245 14,647,447 

20,442 15,532,878 

138,465 13,988,743 
7,487 13,480,196 
3,300 14,815,703 
5,264 14,435,361 
2,900 15,460,385 

earchausts 13,919,096 

seat netets 16,922,323 
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PERCENTAGE OF COAL MINED IN BACH PROVINCE DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 


1911-1920 

ey 
| Nova New British 

Scotia Brunswick Sask. Alberta ‘Columbia Yukon Canada 
| Per cent Percent Percent’ Percent Percent Percent Percent 
IO oh bias a) te pe sie 61.8 0.5 1:8 13.6 BPs Bes 0.0 100 
ey kt PSs. yy tons 53.5 Ors 1.6 2208 A1e'S 0.0 100 
TRS a eee Sara 52.4’ Ors 1.4 26.9 18.7 0.1 100 
eo) a ae ee 53.4 On7 1.8 26.7 17.4 0.0 100 
My cts. dasetlsans vis Bot 0.9 esis: 25 'G Loss 0.0 100 
1916 Se Atebees Wa Pathos 46.7 0) 9) i 9 Bua 18.9 0.0 100 
HLA I a 43.9 ita 25 33.8 18.5 0.0 100 
MER Serer AML: Sere! (3,5 rare: a Ln Bo 39:.6 18.6 0.0 100 
OES AP a ae ae 41.6 1.2 Devt 35.5 19.0 Press. 100 
POEM eesti ae tle ele ete 37.9 1.0 1.9 40.9 PSaic 100 


) From the foregoing table it will be seen that the output of coal from, Nova 
Scotia mines was over eight million tons in 1918, but under six and one-half million 
tons in 1920. 

, Before I pass that I would like to call your attention to some of the ranges of 
figures for the information of those who have not the figures before them. The per- 
centage of the tdtal coal mined in Canada which comes from the province of Nova 
Scotia runs as follows, under the heading “Nova Scotia”—in round figures, 62, 53, 
52. 53, 55, 46, 48, 87, 41, and 38. That is to say those figures represent percentages — 
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of the total Dominion output which comes from the Nova Scotia mines, and this 
gradually decreasing curve—a downward curve runs from 62 per cent in 1911 to 37 
per cent in 1920. At the same time Alberta has risen from 18 per cent in 1911 to 
22 per cent in 1912, 26 per cent in 1913, practically the same for 1914 and 1915, 
31 per cent in 1916, ‘34 per cent in 1917, 39 per cent in 1918, back to 35 per cent in 
1919, and up to approximately 41 per cent of the total Dominion output in 1920. The 
other provinces hiave not varied to any considerable extent, British Columbia running 
from 22 per cent back to about 18 per cent in 1920. 
Then reverting back to this paragraph which I read whatore I digressed. The 
output of some of the collieries in. Nova Scotia at the present time is more 
variable than has been the case for a number of years. 
Tt is difficult to say just why this should be, although it is well-known that the 
heavy enlistments from among the miners of Nova Scotia during the war, well-nigh 
demoralized mining in that Province for the time being. In addition to the difficulty 
of obtaining skilled miners, the mine operators were faced with transportation prob-} 
lems. different from those of peace times, and while advantage was taken of the 
opportunity to develop an export trade with overseas countries, and to obtain admir- 
alty contracts these proved to be only temporary advantages, as an embargo on the 
export of coal was subsequently established as one means of meeting domestic needs. 
Labour conditions in the,Canadian coal-mining industry have also followed the ever- 
changing situations in the mining industry, the continent over, so that the resultant 
decrease in output is not surprising. The difficulty of operating in submarine 
areas is considerably greater than in other areas, and then may be added the 
statement that while employment is to be had in shallow mines men prefer not 
to work the deep mines. Living conditions in mining communities often are not the 
best, but in Cape Breton they are particularly bad. All these factors affect pro- 
duction in a very definite way, and these are some points that must be taken into 
consideration when the general problem of fuel supply is under discussion. : 
Nova Scotia mines given time and money for proper development and a sufficiency 
of labour could probably produce in the neighbourhood of ten million tons annually. 
This quantity would completely meet the needs of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, it being assumed that anthracite is not essential and 
would leave some over to go to Ontario. Or, if Quebec prefers to continue its impor- 
tation of anthracite, then a further million tons of Nova Scotia bituminous would 
be available for Ontario’s consumption. . 
The possible output of coal in Western Canada is a much more speculative matter. 
Certain it is that Canada possesses some 16 per cent of the world’s coal resources in this 
Western field, but the output last year of 6.9 million tons shows an advance of 40 per 
cent over the 4.9 million tons in the preceding year. Conditions in the coal mining 
areas of the West are not at all comparable with those of Nova Seotia, and recognition 
of this fact brings the first evidence of the complexity of the problem. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


During the past six years Canada has imported from the United States, bitu- 
minous coal in quantities varying from nine million tons in 1915 to seventeen and. 
one-quarter million tons in 1918. It might be interjected here that 1918 was, oa 
course, the year when Mr. Magrath controlled the fuel situation in Canada. 

Anthracite imports varied during the same years from four millions in 1915 to 
five and one-third in 1917. The importations of coal from the United States during 
the past six years into each provinces are shown on the next page, division being 
made to show the kinds of coal. 

I take it it is not the desire of the committee that we 
of figures, you all have a copy before you. 

Mr. Cowan: I think it is mighty good evidence, 

[S. J. Cook. ] 


should read this entire page 
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Witness: This has been divided, you will observe, under provincial headings, and 
alf-way down the page you will see “Central Ontario.” Now, Central Ontario means 
Mtario east of ‘Fort William and Port Arthur, but exclusive of two ports. They are 
2e two ports included under the item “Head of the Lakes.” 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. What about Jackfish?—A. That is not a customs port. 

Q. They take in all of the coal for the C. P. R. east and west there?—A. The items 
iven here are computed from data supplied to us: by the Department of Customs, and 
he ports given here are the customs ports. 

Q. It would be a sub-port of Port Arthur?—A. Yes, the details for Ontario are 
iven there. For those of you who want to get at that total, following the item “Mani- 
yba” there is a second item showing “Manitoba, plus the head of the Lakes,” because a 
urge part of the coal that is entered at Fort William:and Port Arthur goes to Mani- 
oba, and it is our custom to compute together “ Manitoba” and “The head of the 
wakes” as one district, leaving the rest of Ontario under the one heading “Central 
Intario.” 

The imports of coal for the Dominion for the past six years are shown to Hive 
rown from 13,000,000 in 1915 to nearly eighteen millions in 1916, twenty-two and a 
alf millions in 1917, twenty-two millions in 1918, seventeen millions in 1919, and 
early twenty-one millions in 1920. 

Q. Can you explain the cause of the decrease between 1917 and 1920? Waas it due 
9 conservation in the consumption? There is an importation of two million tons less. 
id they bring that from the Maritime Provinces? 


‘Mr. Hocken: It is four million tons. 


Mr. Krrrer: Yes, four million tons. 

- Q. What would be the reasonable explanation of this four million? tons less in 
9202 Have you any idea? I know that the United States cut off their supply and 
lecreased it by a certain percentage each year for a while?—A. You have, in that 
rap, between 1916 and 1917 an increasing fuel problem which led to the appointment 
f Mr. Magrath for the purpose of getting enough fuel to operate. 


Mr. Keerer: Not only did they get all they previously got in 1916: they had a 
lecrease because the Fuel Administration would not allow it to come. That might be 


me explanation. I was wondering if you knew anything about it. 

_ The Wirvess: I think that is probably due to a decrease in consumption. 

| Mr. Kerrer: Or rather a substitution? You had to burn a lot of other things. 
. 


The Witness: No, the closing down of the munitions plants and the consequent 
lecrease in the needs. 


Mr. Hocxen: Twenty per cent? That is pretty big. 
) * Mr. Keerer: It would not be that. 


, The CHAIRMAN: Suppose you let Mr. Cook continue his statement and we will 
ret the evidence in better form. 


: The Witness: Following this detail there is a second, in which the imports of 
xoal into Canada from the United States have been analyzed to show the grade of coal 
mported under the heading “Screen Sizes and Slack for Anthracite,’ and “Lump 
ind Slack for Bituminous.” Those details show the importations into each of the 
orovinces as before, but it applies only to 1920. 


[S. J. Cook.] 
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1,500,664 
4,033,618 


1,378,460 
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2,842,964 
10,994,289 
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7,700,935 
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499,843 
2,432,269 


3,039,650 
10,727,228 


Short Tons 

1916 1917 
90,711 T1263 
4,153 26,326 
94,864 97,589 
101,285 100,555 
12,396 21,904 
113,681 122,459 
15,821 5,147 

7 MEA Pao SN ly 
15,862 5,147 
1,292,744 1,664,095 
2,427,929 4,084,255 
3,720,673 5,748,350 
2,539,807 2,963,940 
8,294,959 10,263,444 
10,834,766 13,227,384 


493,424 
2,380,544 


3,457,364 
12,643,988 


315,509 


3,158,473 
13,200,331 


465,676 
1,547,784 


3,444,148 
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Nova Scotia— 1915 
rAgrttnracitel.” Resinee 84,789 
Bituminous. 471 

otal 3. 85,260 

New Brunswick— 

Anthracite. 104,418 
Bituminous.» in) 2. $88 
Total.. 105,306 

Prince Edward Island— 
Anthracite. 17,631 
ISTCUMINOUS. 4s. i eis 26 

Totals TROD G 

Quebec— 

Anthracite. 1,168,168 
Bituminous. 926,148 
Moulins 2,094,316 

Central Ontario— 

Anthracite. 2,398,129 
Bituminous. 6,638,710 
Total.. 9,036,839 

Head of Lakes— 

Anthracite. ah 280,615 
Bituminous. .. .. 1,401,563 
Total),| 1,692,178 

Total Ontario— 

Anthracite. 2,678,744 
Bituminous. 8,040,273 
I OtaLe.. 10,719,017 

Manitoba— 

Anthracite. 18,191 
Bituminous. 61,195 
tROtaL 2 79,386 

Man. and Head of Lakes— 
Anthracite. 298,806 
Bituminous. 1,462,758 

Toran: 1,761,564 

Saskatchewan— 

Anthracite, ... .. 5 
Bituminous. .. .. 781 
MOEA} ec. attest 786 

Alberta— 

AMUSE CSCO oo St hh eee oe 
Bituminous. .. .. 2,012 
Total.. OL 


[S. J. Caok.] 
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3,241,46: 
12,336,90 


15,578,36 
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IMPORTS OF COAL BY PROVINCES—Concluded 
Short Tons 
3ritish Columbia— 1915 1916 1917 1918 . 1919 1920 
Anthracite. 84 281 149 227 136 75 
Bituminous. 115,453 12,382 20,943 4,784 6,700 13,128 
Total... 15,537 12,663 21,092 5,011 6,836 r.2038 
Tukon— 
ee te ae We ace dh a aie wdie wk S) | 5 soe sins 4 & . oe Ree weiee ec) Clee wee a 
miituminous. .. .. 85 494 111 BS MO eR ey) 9 
Janada— 
_ Anthracite. 4,072,030 4,574,214 5,319,688 4,782,568 4,972,283 4,912,964 
' Bituminous. 9,046,331 13,289,830 17,219,824 17,274,486 12,010,490 15,902,632 
Total? 13,118,361 17,864,044 22,539,512 22,057,054 16,982,772 20,815,596 
ANALYSIS OF IMPORTS OF COAL DURING 1920 
ANTHRACITE BITUMINOUS 
Screened 
Provinces Sizes Slack Lump Slack Total Coal 
Nova Scotia.. LN Ota aya eg ee pies 2,784 260 48,378 
ew Brunswick... .. Diborioie Wye teckors Sieg DSGr fetes eevee 58,795 
?rince Hdward Island COG RI apg Ree eI Hg be Na ere es Oink Bee 6,057 
MSIICE 55) scl sie eee 1,185,674 357,782 3,100,196 493,214 5,047,866 
entral Ontario.. 2,828,893 116,889 8,622,771 1,750,553 13,319,106 
ad of Lakes... ZIOLESBIN al eae Ls 1,874,880 88,699 2,259,261 
‘otal Ontario.. 3,124,575 116,889 10,497,651 1,839,252 15,578,367 
ON ed oe ae 12,520 4,989 23,601 19,946 61,056 
Manitoba and Head of Lakes .. 308,202 4,989 1,898,481 108,645 2,320,317 
saskatchewan ie tcp 162 44 Bis Oe 1 teeta ronts 741 
meperta.. .. 341 176 348 259 ial! 
itish Columbia TON ae arate Oey ay ys 9,372 3, 1D0 13,203 
ee Oaciene Shes Fle Pee eee Pa Shy ids ele aeRe > 
Total for Canada.. 4,433,084 479,880 13,635,945 2,266,687 20,815,596 
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| Ontario naturally leads in the amount of coal imported, the anthracite item for 
1920 being 2,945,782 short. tons for Central Ontario or slightly less than the 1919 
“mportations of 2,978,472 tons. More bituminous coal was brought into Ontario in 
[920 than in the previous year, the quantities for the two years being 10,378,324 short 
sons in 1920 and 7,700,935 tons in 1919, but the importations did not come up to the 
1918 record when Central Ontario (less Head of Lakes) imported 10,994,289 short 
sons of soft coal. 
_ Importations of bituminous coal from the. United States into the Province of 
Quebec showed an increase during 1920 as compared with 1919, the total figures being 
Bs a0 short tons in 1920 as against 2,673,819 tons in 1919. Anthracite importations 
also increased, the totals for the two years being 1,544,456 tons in 1920 and 1,378,460 
ons in 1919. 
Bituminous coal imports into the whole of Canada amounted to 15,902,632 tons 

in 1920 compared with 12,010,490 tons in the preceding year. Anthracite imports 

ere slightly lower at 4,912,964 tons in 1920 and 4,972,283 tons in 1919. 
| Mr. Ross: That does not mean anything, unless you can give us some reason for 
it, Can you give us some reason for that? Is there anything to which that can be 
ribed? I think Mr. Keefer’s question is pretty pertinent. 

The CuairMan: Perhaps I might explain to the Committee that Mr. Cook does not 
pretend to be an authority on anything but statistics. 
_ Mr. Keerer: He is a member of the Mines Department. 
Mr. Doveuas: It would no doubt be due in part to the strike in 1918. 


[S. J. Cook.] 
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Mr. Krrerer: They were getting less coal. 
Mr. Ross: What I am trying to get at is that I noticed there was a erent increas 
sn the use of bituminous coal, and I was wondering if people were bringing themselve 
to substitute bituminous instead of anthracite. 
Mr. Krerer: That would not work out, because they increased the bituminous 
That would not be the reason. 
Mr. Cowan: It says that the anthracite imports were slightly lower, which woul 
bear out what Mr. Ross is saying. a 
Mr. Ross: That is what I mean. Are the people learning to use it? 
Mr. Krsrer: During the year we had to close up the theatres and places lik re 
that; there was a great conservation of fuel. 
Mr. Cowan: Yes, but the anthracite coal would be* generally used for domesti 
purposes, power and so on. 
Mr. Krerer: I think perhaps we had better not interupt this witness further. 
The CuamMan: I think perhaps we will have subsequent witnesses who wil 
explain these things from actual knowledge. 
The Witness: I have attempted in this review not so much to discuss these fact 
as to put them before you. Production in the United States at the close of 1920 wa 
stated by the United States Geological Survey to be limited chiefly by demand, th 
car and labour supply being ample to meet all calls. The mildness of the winter has 


also made it possible to accumulate stocks. J 
The exports of Canadian coal given by provinces show a total export in 1919 oi 
2,070,050 tons, and in 1920 2,558,223 tons, an increase of approximately half a millior 


tons. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN COAL 
(Short Tons) 


Province of Exit 1919 1920 # 


IOV SCOUTS Co lee is) oe, fone h chey Aedou Weite Lions, -nevet hele cate vedertbte! os 994,107 1,245,673 
New Brunswick. Tost acire sa Reh ediatths ape eyih ak CSE mene ce FOR EICe 59,090 113,050 
Prince Edward Island. walt atte Yew ea leds) Gh. ive Min ae bois SOP Ey rene espe as eels rnc atne eee 2 
RIG UG Ve Mee eile aey gre Ata el MCG RS Nek g Reo Te 9:29 1,372! 
Ontario, . ee ae RS eo sete Wie Aap RUA mate ey tic Be. Middate: WONT ter Ges By yA EEN etek eens 
IVA TA COD Mee ese cee Wc ce denammoeh Betis oA Ge sce Mate Sie 167 T21 
ila enCahe weenie ek cred ete icmi cee teeieh, sere ean chs 389 8132 
Alberta ..\.%. i Sebel an at ified eRe ger oes ees 1,022 3, 1016 
British Columbia. . ce As WE Bede Deeks TENE og i ab 1,014,201 1,191,103 
EY UWkOniee) were SUPT REI UE 5S RAPE os a alm gh RCO 140 64 

Ab Oy te NRree te PN OM A GIR Sr RRR Te tame ee ee yaa 2,070,050 2,558, 2123 


An analysis of the foreign exports of Canadian coal during the year shows Nov: 

- Seotia as the principal coal-exporting province, with shipments out of the province fo 
foreign destination mounting to 1,245,673 short tons as against 994,107 tons in th 
previous year. 


Mr. Ross: Where to? Mr. Cook can you tell us? 


The Witness: I would not like to put that in the records, but a large part 0 
it went to Europe for Holland and Denmark. I think I can get you the exact 
figures exported to these countries if you want them. . 


Mr. Ross: I think it would be a good thing to know. 


The Witness: I believe a great part of it went to Holland and Denmark. 
1S. J. Cook.] 
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By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. And some to Italy?—A. Yes. 

British Columbia comes a close second with 1,191,103 short tons to its eredit in 
920, and 1,014,201 tons in 1919. 

i MF oti will see from the table that in 1919 British Columbia was the principal 
Kporting province although not very much in excess of Nova Scotia. 

ys From the data available a figure which has been called “Coal Supply” has been 
etermined for each Provincial Division; British Columbia and the Yukon being 
mnsidered a unit for this purpose, and Ontario west of, and including Fort William 
nd Port Arthur being counted in the same district as Manitoba, leaving the remainder 
f Ontario undér the heading “Central Ontario.” 

On the same basis, a separation of data has been made to show Eastern Canada’s 
apply apart from that required in Western Canada, the arbitary line being drawn 
arough the ports at the head of the lakes with Fort William and Port Arthur 
icluded in the Western Division. 

In explanation of the terms used in this table the following definitions are given: 


= 


| Output.—The total quantity removed from the mine, including waste. Data from 
iperators’ Monthly Statement. 

- Now these figures differ from the figures which you will see quoted sometimes, 
production” which is ordinarily defined to be sales and shipments. I make that 
splanation so that you will not be confused. | 


y The CHairMAN: So that the output is the quantity— 
i The Witness: Everything that comes out of the mine. 


a, the Chairman: 


Q. What they use as their own fuel too?—A. Everything, including also the 
aste which is picked out and sent to the dump. It is really the amount of coal which 
s paid for—the amount of coal taken out of the mine which is paid for. 


Imports.—Total cost crossing the border from the United States warehoused, i.e. 
ot yet cleared from custom: customs data. 

_ This data is supplied to us every two weeks, or rather twice a month, by the 
lepartment of Customs. 

| These imports differ from the figures which you will get in the monthly reports 
f the trade of Canada of imports, because there they are called imports for the 
snsumption that refers only to coal which has been cleared through the customs. 
o the matter of anthracite these two items are practically identical because there is 
0 duty on anthracite, but in the matter of bituminous coal on which their is a duty 
f 53 cents per ton, a great many firms import the bituminous coal and warehouse 
; “Warehouse” is a customs term, and they “warehouse” it until such time as it 
srequired. For instance, at the head of the lakes where the coal is brought in during 
ne season of navigation. a large part of that is not cleared from customs until 
erhaps the following January or February. The figures which I have given here 
sfer to the coal which is received in each of the ports or in each of the provinces. 
t refers to the actual coal brought in regardless of whether it has been cleared from 
ustoms or not: These are all imports for the customs, and none of the coal under 
is heading “Imports” is re-exported. 


_ Exports:—Coal from Canadian mines actually shipped out of Canada for foreign 
estinations. Also customs data. : 


} 


Bien te :—Received from and sent to other provinces. Data from coal oper- 
tor’s monthly statements supplied to the Bureau and they are the figures which each 
oal operator sets down: to cover the districts of his interprovincial shipments. Each 
) | | i [S. J. Cook.J 
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man says an hundred tons or a thousand tons, as it may be, and if he is a miner ir 
Alberta, shipping to Saskatchewan or Manitoba he so states, and we have computec 
the interprovincial figures from these figures. They are as nearly comparable as Wi 
can get them. Then there are these figures called “the coal supply” which has been 
eomputed. This has been done by adding the data of imports and the shipments 
received from other provinces and deducting the exports and shipments out of the 
provinces referred to. It is not in a sense a consumption figure but it 1s an attemp: 
to arrive at a figure which shall represent that amount of coal within the boundarie 
themselves, or divisions during a period of years. I have that charted which make 
it a little more clear. I had to do this in a hurry and did not have a great deal of tim 
to put on the work, but I will spend a minute or two outlining this. 

(Referring to chart). This chart shows the data which are given to you in the 
review entitled “ Canadian Coal Supply”. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Can you not make a tracing and blueprint and supply us with a copy? 

Mr. Cowan: Yes, then we could have it for reference at any time we want it. 

Mr. Krerer: It could be handed in along with this report that you have beet 
good enough to supply us with. Make a tracing on linen paper and have it blue 
printed. | 
The Wrrvess: Yes. The basis on which this is made is as follows: The char 
has been constructed in this way; a base line has been taken, and above this base lin 
the output of coal from the coal-producing provinces has been shown. This colum 
of “output” has been divided into sections, to indicate what portion of the outpui 
has been shipped interprovincially, what portion of the output has been exporter 
from Canada, and what portion remains in the province. Below the base line the 
imports of coal from the United States have been shown within the first section, an 
shipments received from other provinces have been shown in succeeding sections 
Thus, by taking this middle section, above and below the base line, you obtain thi 
coal supply area, or the area which represents the coal supply. Your first colum 
shows the data for British Columbia and the Yukon, and each succeeding colum 
across the page relates to the provinces which follow in geographical order across th 
continent. Here (indicating), for instance, is Ontario, with the entire coal supp} 
shown as imports from the United States, with the exception of a very small quantif; 
which is received from other provinces. 


By Mr. Keefer é , 


Q. If you have finished your report, there are one or two questions I would lik 
to ask.—A. I have just a little more of this report. 
The Canadian coal supply is as follows :— 


During 1920 (Short Tons) 


Provinces Provinces 
Shipments ! i 
Output Imports Haceivad Shipments Exports Coal Supply 
from other to other 
Nova Scotia— 
EAE TACITUS ets c. |) Pelee Sis is AOR Selec ote bce Ger ene eee eee eireae iam eee 
Bituminous.. .. 6,416,506 3,044 6164 Vj4035471. 0) y Ri Re ee 
ADOtAl © ere +1 05416,506 48,378 ; 664 1,408,410 1,245,673 3,811,465 
New Brunswick— 
ANENTACIES Me wa) sivedehe aire BT SDD. . peo zeceelbs ester ieolefee, Oe A Meetioie Sia 'ae 0) punta eaten ate Daan ean en 
Bituminous... .. 171,610 9316 1,032,996 B38: 8.4202 0 SOAS Ss See Se eer. tere 


ROTAL 5 5 us ae 171,610 58,795 1,082,996 38,842 113,050: 1,111,509 


—_— ey a ee 
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During 1920 (Short Tons).—Continued 
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Provinces Provinces 
Shipments 
| Output sires Sahaived. Shipments Exports Coal Supply 
Prince Edward from other to other 
 Island— 
_ Anthracite.. esses By SA fl is sea inter ae . win oh of sce Cee etene 
. Bituminous.. .. Mathis i's 513 LAD GYM Ai hd, ee an Me te rare ae 
Pots seta) Ais cat 6,057 DZORGH QI | UAE, Bremen oee 2 126,723 
Quebec— 
meanthracite.. ... Hees Ly eS LOOP MN cis rents |” hie aa ie ae ate! Te. ies ter xe 
Bea iNOUSE* Tt) 6-9!) ea Se 3,503,410 Zhen e Ss DMAEL ONL eater. Lee > Mbna epee AES Spero etet 
ARICAY he ree sn Rec lan es 5,047,81616 BOL OUR UY Ter eier eels 1,372 5,827,796 
entral Ontario— 
/ Anthracite . Ae Cr amet Maersk ott cit atl Whe eee honk a ot Mats ioltte Gch otehe eee bcbard. ops 
PTUMMINOUS Ss) 7, CRE OE 8 10,373,324 DOL AG OM, | er etec reyes SPM TE A cle et ee MEI NSP oN avcdels 
OTE DE ea eae 13,319,106) Tice 0). ae itd toy ea 13,330,726 
Bastern Canada— > 
EIEN TACIUC «sli sye1a ial, besrdueh es one Ae OOO AT EL es fa, ine g UM al oF at tp atid ilies ti im |. Bebe Aaa DA RA a gh rk'Y 
_ Bituminous. 6,588,116 13,831,227 1,447,252 gL a als Nate? ilies ak ell RS wD AT Ta ea Be 
POCaee exe 6,588,116 18,480,202 1247 252 1,447,252 1,360,087 203,108,221 
dead of Lakes— 
Meet DCite. 66. ce ells 295,682 Pr CUS TE VIR dels cacchercdanl LMA AGEs Meta MIA ota ey Oy 
MELIINIUOUB. «eel. ks ofc 1,963,579 2 oe wie ab ts sO Wai cpa Oh ADE cated e4 Mele, (oten AaB LMA TADS. # /5UCR Seo 
TCS its OR ae OW 6 alg Ghee tars Base tee VON SC Ce eke ee Ns tha ta arg 
f Bs PE ha SoS ABS SB G8 2 Toi SE LS AAS Sway Se ee le 8 OS 1 Py peL OR aes Soh SS De ae A ae aed Le 
TO Cet ebm 5 ay 4 Gis Law os aiaceus 2,259,261 AAS OOO oie sed tlhe ee Se Soke ost Ie 2,274,161 
VManitoba— 
ME TIUNTACILG. «is 4) Ubie bi see'e 17,509 1,356 al ake caton saith phy AAAS oh cllci et aro vesung Phil Sazigih Donaiheicee 
MeesItUMINOUS... 5.) | cecsiens 3,547 PAO G Ger fs, se stelbisve che 4 ivoie his 4 deciduln ork scat. 
Peiuignite.. .. At ARG ae By it eens ar OUATAG Dut ien ven iee sokhe ae Map) fouc: stietenniousl lh Mgcial LER 
MOCAL is) siun eve a «tates 61,056 S64 SSG cit oe stad Becu2 fimah 925 221 
Saskatchewan— 
Anthracite Sey hiaet ers boos 206 ASOD RUSRMRAA Jcuet eel atoll cu tcvAG tabs ine act cre htace oie 
Meesituminous.. ~ «+--+. 535 Rit BG WE hs Sis cea ik Adah indie ¢ eid whale . 
 Lignite. SOR: rae 335, 122 bee ik dis 1,138,600 ET OMe Unies Secgha a cee eee ott ohn ee 
Mota lircan se: 335,122 741 1,319,873 151,019 3,132 1,501,585 
Alberta— 
f Anthracite. : V2G51 5 EMP IGT Sorte Peete PIS OTA We Voces ecard! Scop DAI Te, ree 
te Bituminous. .. 3419,147 607 9,278 BOGS Oban  sebs see PRON aU By ok es i 
| Lignite,. Seo OL, LOD ah. ease eens < 599 LCBO Sc SOA Mela co Ge Weg teh ati Mira ob ene Avec 
K Total 6,907,765 1,12'4 9,877 2,036,532 3,106 4,879,128 
Britsh Columbia 
_ .and Yukon— [ 
BA TILUTACIEO A. Ae over uh dS yetele: os 75 SEU] SRS RRP my terol SS SRNL OP nara Eibh bbctlice td yee Tap Oo 
eepituminous.. .. 3,091,320 %3,137 69,225 TSO 2 4m EH a eeRer eh L PAG ihe nty pale eases a 
MLE IR ele, Py) THR EEL OES be whe PE OTR CNR RAIN Py SNE Ce Sky 
| Total .. 73,091,320 13,212 126,263 148,248 a ea Jo We Pi 1,891,380 
Western Canada— i 
_Anthracite.. 127,513 (313,989 11,072 DU ONCE e PSA, ene ciethl ally Wee atewey tag 
Bituminous.. 6,510,467 2,0'21,405 514,813 Bln Sil3s lr ny on, Fo EAE Sisthbags « 
Lignite.. SEG SIG OI obs eahecals re 1,809,914 a DRT I Dee en ee A ae ec 
Total t 10)334, 207 2,335,394 2,335,799 2,385,799 1,198,126 11,471,475 
‘Total Dominion— 
_ Anthracite.. : BOG ERS ont A GaP hee ose IS Bie owas) | OMe Re bein) Tye ein phe «wd 
Bituminous.. .. 138,098,583 WG S02 fee Ps aie eb eheat Ways wale ale BedeLT | Peele We ee Lib Wa 2 hee.» 
-Lignite.. Ce SE ie Samal Piel Po ae ine ee a cine eran a AN blew Oh 
Total ~. 16,922,328 GROUSE BG ge Hee on) el aaa vee ee 2,558,223 35,179,696 
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1. THE PROBLEM OF FUEL SUPPLY IN CANADA 


It has been stated that the problem of fuel supply in Canada is many sided, an¢ 
in the limited time allowed in which to prepare this review, it has not been possible 
to do more than sketch a few of the phases which confront the student of fuel supply 

Taking into consideration the value of coal imports, exports and output, the ne 
“problem” involves amounts of money in excess of 150 million dollars. Of this 
sum over 76 millions relate to Canadian output. In other words, the problem is 
worthy of much more consideration than can possibly be given to it by a Parlia: 
mentary Committee in the few hours provided. 

As a plan of definite constructive policy, it 1s suggested that this Committee 
recommend that a thorough investigation of the whole proble \ be undertaken at once 
under the direction of one fully conversant with the ramifications of the coal mining 
industry. Every facility should be provided the investigator, the only stipulation 
being that his report shall be comprehensive and authentic and that it shall contain 
definite recommendations for the guidance of the Committee in the preparation and 
presentation to Parliament of any legislation found necessary. The varying needs 
of the mines in the several provinces would be found; the transportation question 
dealt with; the methods of mining studied, and perhaps changes suggested; indus- 
trial conditions in mining centres would be surveyed; and last, and as important ae 
any other, the better utilization of fuels would be planned along the lines of the best- 
known engineering practice. And by that I do not mean only work similar to that 
which is being done in the West under the Research Council in connection with the 
briquetting of lignite, and the carbonizing of lignite, although valuable work has 
been done there, but the better utilization of fuel in power plants and for other 
industrial uses. I think I saw it stated somewhere recently that has accounted for 
the saving of from fifteen to twenty per cent. 

Mr. Krrrer: That is what I was getting at.’ I know there has been a decide 
saving. 

Witness: The use of chain grates and automatic stokers have made it possible 
to cut down the fuel cost appreciably in a large number of industrial plants. These 
are questions which I think ought to be gone into very thoroughly. These and 
innumerable other points would be carefully looked into in co-operation with repre 
sentatives from Government bureaux, the mining world, and professional organiza- 
tions interested, and the report would be, as many others have been, a guide to well 
considered policies, the results of which would prove of inestimable value for all 
time to come. 

Now, a good deal of investigatory work has been done by various departments 
and various appointees of the Dominion Government and the reports presented by 
these various people have already been of considerable value, but it. seems to me that 
this Committee would be well advised to obtain the services of one whose merit 1s 
beyond question, a man who is fully conversant with the whole field, or as nearly 
fully conversant as any one man ¢an be; give him full authority to make a thorough 
investigation and bring his suggestions to you. I think that is the best advice I can 
give you. : 


% : 
d 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Mr. Cook, we appreciate your report very much. It shows a lot of work. It 
will be very useful to us hereafter, but dealing with the last point which you have 
given us, have you any idea of the length of time involved by such an investigation? 
—A. Under a year. 

Q. Then we cannot consider getting anything definite in shape for the next two 
or three months before this Committee?—A. I would not think so. I would think it 
would be nearer eight months than six. : 

[S J. Goak 7 3 
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Q. But it is chiefly co-ordinating the different data?—A. Quite so. It is a 
matter of co-ordination largely, and I think the operators in various coal-producing 


‘provinces would appreciate that kind of work. 


Q. Have you any idea which governmental department could best en that on, 
because we do not want to go outside of the Government if we can make use of our 


own officials?—A. No matter which way I answer I will get into difficulties there; 
there are several departments— 


Q. It is a matter of departmental jealousy?—A. No, I would not say it is a 
matter of departmental jealousy. Several departments already have charge of various 
fields; for instance, the Mine Lands and Yukon Branch of the Departent of the 


) Interior has jurisdiction over the Crown lands in the west, and then you have a 


Department of Mines— 
The OCuairMAN: I was going to say that before Mr. Cook left he is open for any 


question any member wishes to ask. 


Mr. Cowan: I would like to ask him two or three questions in regard to the 


reported increase of bituminous coal used in the province of Quebec. Naturally we 
‘would want to see the Nova Scotia coal sold there. The question is as to whether 
or not the quality of this bituminous coal is as good as that from Nova Scotia. 


Q. Do you know from what mines in the United States that bituminous coal 


_ comes—in order that we may later on get a proper analysis of that coal. You do not 
know the source of it at all?-A. This Canadian supply comes almost exclusively 
from Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio. I think the question of quality does 
not come in. The coal of Nova Scotia is of high quality. During the war, as you 
_ remember, the British navy used Sydney coal for the first time in history. Previously 
_ all the coal for the navy was either from the Pocohantas district in Pennsylvania or 
_ from Wales, but during the war the shortage of the Welsh supply made it necessary 
for the navy to bunker at Sydney; the naval vessels made their own steam with 


Sydney coal. 
Q. All that coal has to be a by rail from Pennsylvania and Virginia into 


F ‘Quebec, and the only thing they would have to compete with that would be the water 


rate from Cape Breton into Quebec?—A. The cost of production also varies in Nova 


- Scotia; the cost of production is high in Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Are they per ton higher?—A. I don’t know. 


The Cuarrman: I do not like to restrict the inquiry too much, but we will have 
other witnesses here on subsequent days who can give us authoritative evidence on 
that, and I presume, while not minimizing Mr. Cook’s opinion, that he cannot speak 


with authority on matters of that kind. 


Mr. Manarc: Mr. Chairman, would it be proper to invite the explanations of the 
witness to any statements in his report? 


The CHairMAN: Yes, 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. You say “the possible output of coal in Western Canada is a much more 
speculative matter.” What is your reason for making that statement?—A. Coal is 
much more available in Alberta than in Nova Scotia. The mines are more shallow, 
and a great many of the lignite supplies! outcrop, so it is possible for a farmer to 
dig in and get his own supply, and in some places in the West it has been found that 


‘the underlying stratum of coal is of better quality than the upper grade, and a com- 


pany has gone down through to the lower levels and got a better grade of coal. I 

understand that that makes it very difficult to mine out these upper layers of coal, 

and it seems a great deal of work may be done in the improving of mining methods 
[S. J. Cook. ] 
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and perhaps a compulsory use of good engineering practice. A large number of the 
miners in Alberta are not intelligent miners; that is to say, there are some three 
hundred mines and a great many of these mines are operated by people whose know- 
ledge of the English language is very limited, and my understanding is that they 
have sort of “pock-marked ” the country and made it impossible for good engineering 
practice to be followed subsequently. That is to say, they ruin more coal lands than 
they use. 


By Mr. Maharg: é 

Q. When you use the word “possibly”? you express a doubt?—A. It is a matter 

of mining methods rather than supply. There is no doubt that Alberta contains in the 
neighbourhood of 16 per cent of the world’s supply. 4 
Q. Is there a doubt in your mind as to increasing the output of the Alberta 
mines?—A. It depends on the methods followed. There can be no doubt but that 
these methods are available and can be put into operation. They have not been put 
into operation, and if they are not the production will not increase. If that whole 
province is thoroughly mined in the light of the best engineering practice—— 


By Mr. Keefer: . 
Q. You mean it is due +o the lack of scientific mining?—A. Quite so. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Is it not due to the fact that most of the mines in Alberta are conducted by 
small companies ; 


The CuarrmMan: If I may interject another remark here: on Tuesday we will 
have representatives from the Alberta Government, experts, who will take up the 


Alberta situation. Would we not get more relevant information from them than 
from Mr. Cook? 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. You are not a mining expert?—A. No. 
Q. You have not been out there?—A. No. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You said that living conditions in Cape Breton were very bad. What do 
you mean by that?—A. That about thirty-five per cent of the houses in Sydney have 
no sewage connection. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the Provincial Government permits that?—A. These 
are the conditions as they exist. 

Q. Is the company doing anything to put them into a more livable condition ?— 
A. I would not like to commit myself on that, because the company owns a great 
many of the houses, and it is a question whether the company ought to spend more 
money on these houses, or whether because the company has spent so much the miners. 
will not spend anything themselves. Certainly, the conditions in Sydney are—— _ 

Mr. Hooxren: Absolutely rotten; I have been down there. 


Witness: I think that is a pretty safe statement. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. In your opinion that is partially responsible for the high cost of coal there 
and the lessened production?—A. I think bad living conditions tend to promote 
industrial unrest, and when the miners are not getting coal 


Mr. Dovenas: I don’t wish to correct you, but for the sake of the record I think 
your statements should be more accurate. Sydney is not where the coal is produced. 
[Soc “Cookz] 
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- Wrrness: I was referring to the Glace Bay district . I had that in mind. Perhaps 
the record had better show Glace Bay instead of Sydney. 
Q. I think you said in the neighbourhood of 35 per cent of the houses were bad? 
--A. In that neighbourhood. 
Q. You might well say “all,” because that is a fact. 
The CHARMAN: Is this not illustrative of where you are questioning the witness 
on something upon which he has no accurate information? 
| Mr. Manarc: We assume that the witness who hands in a written report and 
makes statements on it is more or less familiar with the conditions. 
The CuHairMAN: Is there anything further you wish to ask Mr. Cook? 
Mr. Kererer: We can bring Mr. Cook back and catechise him thoroughly on 
this point. 
My. Hocxen: Has the department any information as to the economies to be 
' effected by the construction of a central heating plant and the conservation of coal 
in that way? I am asking you if you have any information in your department on , 
_ that—A. We have not in our department. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will now adjourn until 10.30 to-morrow morning. 


, 
4 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 14, 1921, at 10.30 a.m. 


Houser or Commons, 
CommitTrE Room 425, 
TuHurspay, April 14, 1921. 


_. The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
- future fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 am., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


The CHairMAN: We have Mr. Vaughan, Vice-President of the Canadian National 
Railway, present this morning, to give evidence. 


= 


Mr. R. C. Vaucuan, called, sworn and examined. 5 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position?—A. Vice-Chairman in charge of purchases and 
| supplies, Canadian National Railway. 
_ ~=+Q. Have you a statement prepared for the Committee?—A. Well, I have some 
¥ statements here. I assume one of the first things you want to know is the quantity 
of coal used by the Canadian National Railway. 

Q. Would you follow these questions or would you prefer following your own 
- documents?—A. Whichever you wish, I have not,a copy of these questions, but if you 
, wish to ask me the questions in the order they are named, the first question here is 
: total mileage—you have that? 
" Q. Yes—iA. Total consumption; I have a statement showing the consumption of 
_ the Canadian National Railway for the years 1919 and 1920, and it shows separately 
the quantity of United States coal used, the quantity of coal bought in Eastern Canada, 
and the quantity of Canadian coal bought in Western Canada. The year 1920 includes 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, which accounts for the extra quantity, but I think that 
_ statement is self-explanatory. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


; Q. Could we have it read, so that we could get it into our heads?—~A. Canadian 
‘ _ National Railway; total tonnage received during the seasons 1919-20 and 1920-21. 

We used for the period from April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1920—I should not say we 
i used—this was the coal received during that year, 1919-20; we received American coal, 
1,099,824 tons. We received Canadian coal from Eastern @anads 914,425 tons, and we 
_ received Canadian coal from Western Canada 411,301 tons, making a total of 2,425,550 
_tons. It should be explained here, probably, that we began the year 1919 with a con- 
siderable stock of coal on hand. If we had not that stock we would have taken in a 
’ little more than that for that period. Now for the year ending March 31, 1921, we 
~ took i in, of the United States coal, 1,312,872. We purchased coal in Eastern (pe — 
that is Canadian coal—1,064,690 tons, and we purchased from the mines in Western 
_ Canada, 1,147,280 making a total of 3,524,842. The year 1920-21 Mabe ss the Grand 
) Trunk Pacific Railway. 


Mr. Cowan: Are we expected to ask questions on each point as it is submitted? 


The CuairmMAn: Yes, if we confine ourselves strictly to that. You have a list 
_ of the questions to be dealt with by Mr. Vaughan. Perhaps it would be well to ask 
| questions on that point. 


| By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. At what point did you receive this American coal? * 
The CHaiRMAN: That will come later. 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : . 

Q. On that question what would you say ?—A. On that question I should answer 
this way; the larger part of American coal from the West, in fact all the coal from 
the West is taken in through Port Arthur and Fort William, and the coal from the 
East is used, some in Toronto, some in Montreal, some in Drummondville and Ste. 


Hyacinthe and Cobourg. is 
By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Do you know what part of the United States that coal comes from?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long’a rail haul would they have from the mine to the lake shore?—A. I 
cannot give you the rail haul, but T can give you approximately the freight rate. | 
Q. I want to find out what the difference is between the American price——A. The 
coal that comes to Port Arthur and Fort William is shipped from Pennsylvania and 
Ohio to lake Erie ports. The average freight rate is about $1.95, I should say, from 
the mines to lake Erie, and the boat freight from lake Erie to Port Arthur and 


Fort William, was 50 cents. 


By Mr. Blair: 

Q. How far west of Fort William and Port Arthur is that coal used?—A. We 

have only been using it as far west as Winnipeg for the last year or two, and we have 
been bringing the western coal as far east as Winnipeg. ‘ 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. You gave the freight rate to the port and also the water rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. What discharge cost would there be 2—A. Well, the standard tariff at the head 
of the lakes—that is, Port Arthur and Fort William—is 75 cents a ton, which is 
supposed to represent approximately the cost; that covers discharge from the boat to 
the dock, storage on the dock and re-loading on the cars. 

Q. What would be the charge transferring from the cars on to the boat?—A., 
At lake Erie? 

Q. Yes?—A. That rate includes the dumping charge into the boat. 


By Mr. Cowan: 2 . 

Q. This coal being steam coal does not suffer any injury by being transferred so 
often?—A. Well there is no doubt there is some little breakage. The more frequently 
it is handled the more breakage there is. 

Q. Is there much loss sustained in ‘transfer?—A. The loss would be very, 
very small; with the machines they have at lake Erie they pick up coal cars and run 
them out and dump them into the boat. 

Q. Can you tell me what difference there would be paying the freight from the 
mine in Pennsylvania and the lake cost to Fort William—how much less would that 
amount to than paying their own freight from the Alberta mines to that same point? 
—A. I can work that out for you in a second. If we figure $1.95 on the freight rate 
to lake Erie and 50 cents freight rate; you get 53 cents duty; that has to be taken, : 
into consideration; you get 75 cents handling charge at the head of the lakes, and 
that makes the total charge on the coal, without taking exchange into consideration, 
of $3.73 from the time it leaves the mine until it is put on the cars at Port Arthur 
or Fort William, as the case may be. 

Q. What would the freight rate from the Alberta mine to that point be?—A. 
Approximately the mileage from the various mines in the West that produce good 
steam coal to Port Arthur and Fort William, would be nearly 1,500 miles; to Winni- 
peg it is a little over 1,000 miles, and if you work that out roughly speaking, we usually 
work on a seven-tenths basis; seven-tenths of a cent a mile hauling our own coal; 
that would make the cost of haulage of that coal $7 a ton. | 

[Mr. R. C. Vaughan. ] 
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By Mr. Douglas: Be 
Q. You are dealing with the question of the quantity used?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the railway made any estimate of what the probable quantity used will 
be for the present railway year?’—A. Yes, I have that here. 

Q. Does that include the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes, those figures include 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the figures I will give you now include the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. If Mr. Douglas does not mind, I will give you that a little later. I have a 
statement here of the steam coal used by the Canadian National railways and showing 
_ the districts, for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920. That may be interesting in case the 
Committee wish to refer to it later on. I do not know whether there are any questions 
that you want to ask. I could read the figures. 


By Mr. Ross: 


-_ Q. What are the totals?—A. It simply says that for the'three years referred to we 
used a total of 9,780,818 tons of coal. 

. Q. That was for the three years?—A. For the three years. I can give you the 
figures for 1918. We used 3,066,679 tons of coal.. For the year 1919 we used 3,073,414 
tons, and for the year 1920, which includes the Grand Trunk Pacific—that is the first 
year that it does—3,640,725 tons. 

Q. That is for the calendar year?—A. No, that is the coal year which ends on 
the 31st March each year. 

Q. Can you give us the cost for the average year /—A. Well, I do not think I can 
give you the average cost of that coal. On what basis would you want the cost? Would 
it be out of the mines, or would it be the average price delivered on the line? 

| Q. I would like to know what it costs at the mines and what it costs to haul it, to 
get it to the places where you use it—A. I have not that information here in that shape, 
but I can give you it later on. T can give you the figures at the mines. In the year 
1919, for instance, coal was very plentiful. Last year was the worst year we ever had 
at any time in getting coal. We never experienced all during the war anything like 
the difficulty we had last year of getting a sufficient tonnage to meet our require- 
ments. That was the experience of every coal consumer. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do you know why?—A. There were a number of reasons. There was a 
tremendous demand for export coal, and the industries up to last Fall were running 
full blast. The car supply in the United States only averaged from 30 to 40 per cent 
at the mines, they had more or less labour trouble, and a combination of conditions made 
it very difficult to get coal. | 
Q. Was there equal difficulty in getting it from Canadian sources?—A. We did 
not have very much difficulty in getting coal from the mines in the Canadian West, 
but we had a good deal of difficulty in getting coal from the Nova Scotia mines. 
| Q. Do you know why?—A. I suppose they had a big demand for the coal. They 
sold some export coal and the industries I Suppose were working up to capacity until 
last Fall. The coal situation broke over night. Coming along in November the price 
of spot coal in the States dropped in about 40 days from $13.50 a ton to about $4 a ton. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are referring to bituminous coal?—A. Yes, bituminous entirely. Our 
requirements of anthracite do not amount to anything worth speaking about, perhaps 
10,000 tons last year. 


| By Mr. Ross: 
| Q. That statement is not divided—A. It is divided between the Canadian Northern 


lines and the Canadian Government lines, that is between the eastern and the western 
lines. 


[Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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Q. Is it divided so far as production is concerned? What is the quantity of 


Canadian coal and what is the quantity of American eoal?—A. I have another state- 


ment showing that. | 
The Cuatrman: We had better incorporate that statement in the record. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 


iz 


Srpam Coan CONSUMED DurinG YEARS 1918, 1919, 1920. 


\ C.N.R. 
Canadian Northern Canadian Government Rlys. D.W::& Pi} C.Gikg 
Year. Rlys. D.W.P. 
Wea Total. | W. Lines.| E. Li Total Com- 

W. Lines.| E. Lines. otal. . Lines. . Lines. d bined. 
Pee Pon Yasui dae: 1,133,411} 484,092 1,557,503| 289,909 1,165,481} 1,455, 390 53, 786 3,066,679. 
NOLO SE kul ob, £40, 102 442,046) 1,584, 208 248, 299 1,195,400 1,443,699 45,507| 3,073,414 
HOSO (lhe. 1G). UL, 588, TORY? 7.506, 474 9,070,262| 317,647 1,192,300| 1,509, 947). 60,516} 3,640, 725° 
( (Includ.|G.T.P.) 
3,809, 364| 1,402,609} 5,211, 9738 855,855| 3,553, 181| 4,409, 036 159, 809 9, 780, 818° 


By Mr. Maharg: | 

Q. There is one point I would like to have cleared up. When the great drop in 
price took place, at what point did it oceur?—A. I was referring there to American 
coal entirely. . . 
Q. At the mines?—A. At the mines, principally coal coming from the Penn-. 
sylvania district. » : 
Q. It dropped from $13 to $4.—A. Yes, they were selling it up to $13.50 a ton. J 
think that was probably the peak. A good many of the railroads and industries like 
ourselves were covered for coal at fairly low contract prices, and while we could not 
pay the extreme price we could not get what we wanted at the contract price. We 
covered up at about $3 to $3.50 a ton. i 
Q. At the mine?—A. At the mine. Owing to the shortage of labour, and the car 
supply and certain orders issued by the Interstate Commerce Board, who were con- 
trolling the movement of coal, we found very great difficulty with the other railroads 
in getting sufficient coal under our contracts to meet our requirements. } 


By Mr. Cowan: . 

Q. How does the price of your coal at the mines in Canada compare with the 
price at the mines in the United ‘States?—A. It is very much higher, it is over double 
in Canada. , } 

Q. Do you know the reason for that?—A. No, unless it is the cost of production. 

Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): I think that can be brought out by the mining men. 


The Wirness: I have a statement here showing the American coal received and 
the points at which it was received and the points where it was used during the years 
1919-20 and 1920-21. I think that will cover it pretty well. It shows the points at 
which the coal was received and where used. 3 q 


The CHamMan: Just read it please. a) 
The Witness: This shows the total coal received for the year ending March 31, 
1920. Iam speaking of American coal. I will give the figures for 1920 and then for 
the year ending March, 1921. We received by water for the year ending March 21 
1920, 725,285 tons of coal. For the year ending March 31, 1921, 785,097 tons of coal. 
We received all-rail for the year ending March, 1920, 328,673 tons of coal and for 1921, 
527,775 tons. This gives you the points where received. We received in 1919-20 
through Little Current on the Algoma Eastern railway, at the head of Georgian bay, 
[Mr R. C. Vaughan.] 
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8,135 tons. That coal was taken east through Sudbury and used in the Nipissing 
district on the north shore. We received in the vicinity of Montreal for the year 
ending March 31, 1920, 221,376 tons and for the year ending March 31, 1921, 387,279 
ons. That coal was all used in the various districts in the province of Quebec, American 
coal. We received through Toronto and Cobourg most of the coal used in the 
province of Ontario. It comes over on the car ferry to Cobourg. It is the lowest 
freight rate. Toronto and Cobourg, 1920, 82,850 tons. Then for the year ending 
March 31, 1921, 140,496 tons. We received at Duluth for the year ending March 31, 
1920, 135,181 tons; ie the year ending March 31, 1921, 94,031 tons. That was shipped 
on the Duluth nae Pacific railroad, which runs frou Duluth to Port Francis. We 
received through Port Arthur for the year ending March 31, 1920, 232,352 tons; for 
the year ending March 31, 1921, 314,838 tons. We received through Fort William 
during the period ending March 31, 1920, 215,966 tons, and for the year ending March 
01, 1921, 243,580 tons. That coal was all used on western lines, some of it going as 
far as Winnipeg and some of it coming back from Superior Junction east on the 
anadian Northern. We received from Michipicoten for the year ending March 31, 
1920, 49,046 tons, and for the year ending March 31, 1921, 29,097 tons. That coal 
is used at Cochrane and places west of Cochrane auek as Heer and through there. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


| Q. Taken in over the Soo?—A. Yes, it was taken that way because it was a 
shorter haul for the railway. We used it right at the end of the Algoma Central. 
At Key Harbour we received for the year ending March 31, 1920, 100,742 tons, and 
i ‘or the year ending March 31, 1921, 106,882 tons. That was all used in the province 
of Ontario, Parry Sound and up that way. 


~ 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Putting your two statements together, I should judge that two-thirds of your 
coal is Canadian coal.—A. Yes, nearly 70 per cent of our coal last year, from 65 per 
cent to 70 per cent was Canadian coal that we used last year. That is out of a total 
used for the year ending March 31, 1921, of 3,524,000 tons, of that we used 2,200,000 
tons of Canadian coal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. As regards the other 35 or 40 per cent, that would be chiefly coal taken in at 
the head of the lakes?—A. Yes, a large part of it, although owing to our inability to 
get a sufficient quantity of Nova Scotia coal, we have had to use fairly large quantities 
of American coal in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

, Q. Practically the whole of your coal taken at the head of the lakes is, eis 
coal?—A. Practically every bit. 

- Q. That would apply to Michipicoten?—A. Yes, and Key Harbour; all American 


coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


: Q. Are you in a position to say whether or not Canadian coal gives as satisfactory 
results as the coal you use?—A. Generally speaking, I do not ‘hank it does. There are 
certain coals in Canada which are pretty fair for locomotive purposes, but there are 
some very bad coals. The same remarks apply to out West. The general run of 
American coal is better in quality than the United States coal. 

Q. The better mines: are they supplying sufficient quantity? Can they mine 
enough to do that—to satisfy your demands?—A. The Canadian mines? 

| Q. The mines which give the good results.—A. I think a good many of the good 
mines could give us more coal now. I believe the exigencies of the war at one time 
made it necessary for them to use a great deal of their coal for bunkering and other 
(Mr. R. C. Vaughan. ] 
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purposes down in the vicinity. of Sydney, which made it necessary for us to use more 
American coal. I believe in 1918, there was a large quantity of American coal railed 
down as far as Campbellton, New Brunswick. 7 


- 


By Mr. Keefer: | 
Q. That was due to the miners being away ?—A. I think the shortage of labou 
was one cause, and then there was a big demand for bunker coal too, and last year there 


was a big demand for export coal. 
Q. As regards the cost between the two, the American coal and the Nova Scotia 


coal, how does it correspond at the pit mouth 7A. As I said before you came in, Mr. 
Keefer, the cost of American coal at the pit mouth is less than one-half of the Cana- 
dian coal. For instance, we can buy good American coal at a price, we will say from 


$9.75 to $3 a ton—all we want of it. 
Q. This coal which you take from the United States and bring to the head of the 


lakes for interior consumption—you freight it to what point on lake Erie?—A. It 


goes to Lorain, Ashtabula, and Cleveland. 
Q. What rate does it pay 7A. From the Ohio districts $1.913, and from what 


they call the Pittsburgh district it is $1.95. I think the average rate is about $1.95. 


By the Charman: 
Q. I think you have already said that—A. Yes, I gave those figures before Mr 


Keefer came in. 
Mr. Keerer: I beg your pardon, sir, I was up pretty late last night, and conse 
quently was late this morning, and I did not hear that part of the evidence. . 
The CuairmMan: If you will allow Mr. Vaughan to make his statements, and then 
question him on them, I think it would be better. 
Mr. Kerrer: I thought he was through. 
Wirness: I am through with that particular part of the statement. 
Mr. Kerrer: I thought you were all through. 4 
Witness: I will file a statement for the information of the gentlemen in case they 
wish to use it, which is in line with what Mr. Keefer said, showing the average freight 
rates from the mines to lake Erie ports for the years 1912 down to 1920. 7 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have already given us that?—A. No, but it shows that from 1912 to 1920 
the freight rate from the mines to lake Erie ports has increased about $1.08. 


The Cuarman: Shall we have this read, or incorporated in the record? 
Mr. Keerer: It should go in the record in detail. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Rail Freight on Coal from No. 8 Districts to Lake Ports 


Year. Freight. 


GAC 1 WAN ta ofa UN RE Uae ik Se 

PAH Wat. cha oa cai) Thinnest Wehner $0-83 

ee ag ea Cec 0-83 

ERR Re MEBs It MASAO MEG: (OPFOR Pas see MAES th eed > GRU ha ea 0-80 

LOM CH NAGEE KEY TS SAE EVER AMOREES RT ae Segr Te 0:83 

ee i a ae GH Ss ace, Gis, Le 0-95 

Eye cL Re LAA Am ALM Rii Ch 1-33 

Oe Ot es ee Ce ee amr ee 
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By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Might I ask if the price has varied at all, as well as the rail rate?—A. The 
price has varied to quite a large extent. The prices have been up and down. As I 
was pointing out a few moments ago last year we experienced more difficulty in 
zetting coal than at any time. . . 

The next statement I have here, I do not think has been really asked for, but this 
s a statement showing coal received at various ports such as Port Arthur, Key 
Harbour, Michipicoten, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Montreal and Fort William. This may 
ge useful for reference. , 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 
| Coat REcEIVED AT VaRiIous Ports. 


AMERICAN COAL. 


Ht Year. Port Key Michipi- | Chicou- | Quebec. | Montreal. Ft. 
Arthur. | Harbour.| Levis. coten. timi. 4 William. 

I. oa e Sas oe 675,000 

Ros es sacs 2s 470, 920 

UE eae 621,355 

ko a 369, 523 

OS 424, 342 

eee 601,178 i voGo Aa eeeee Myint nas Kites a ds his 43,982 24,104 

cee ota 571, 632 SO, DOO eee A Ree tHe es ale, 55, 764 39, 721 

918. Sere 440, 827 102, 70Siceaen BO DOB asics » <ciheie 64, 367 1,496 198, 756 

MR io. sis § wi atin » 236,333 100, TAZ aeie es 49,046 10,011 26,779 5,227|° 210,329 

MN ee oe he ons 314, 838 BOG 7S83I eae IDE Pears «, 3 RAR PARI Es eee e 243, 580 


: Witness: I have another statement here showing the lake freight rate from 
lake Erie to various ports from 1912 to 1920. These are the freight rates to Port 
Arthur, Key Harbour, and from lake Erie to Quebec, Montreal and Fort William. 
[ brought this in case it should be required for comparative purposes. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


LAKE FREIGHT RATES FROM LAKE ERIE PorRTS 


ae Key 
Year Port Arthur Harbour Quebec Montreal Fort William 
NCBI ES Pe a ead SQL ACM Ee Prices coy Ute OP RMR choke crn Vee Mme 
Es OI OAs ie eae 0 30 $0 60 PAP MME fre oncom) SUNN cede: 
CS Oe ae a ee 0 30 0.35 1 00 ds oY an ea ae 
TOW 0 89 (From lake 
(From lake Erie) Erie ports) 
Oa et Bids Bae Oe EVER IO UR ae, CAS RR IE OOF G2rOoss a0? 9 5ai years ress 
Lie Allee Sasol ee a ae Pee? i 0 380 Os 30 5 OA Sb pane ean BP Gece, MA” IR ee 
oa 0 30 0 50 le 73 (zross).1 50 (gross), ....... 
Wai Ate. 0 4223 0 50 2 23 (net> 2 01 (net) 0 423 
Hs eee ee 0 48 0.75 3 00 2 70 0 48 
a a 0 43 ee Ts 2) ce! eee Ne gre 0 438 
2920. 2 0 50 ON GOR wrk hele cede ae Mlle urate S 0 50 
i 25 ? 


The next statement I have is a statement showing by districts the coal consumed 
‘or the years 1918, 1919 and 1920. This shows for the year 1920 a total of 3,768,900 
(ons. | : 


| By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
_ Q. How are those districts divided?—A. There are three districts. There is 
really the Intercolonial—the first district covers Bridgewater, Island, New Glasgow, 
Halifax, Moncton, Campbellton, Levis and Edmundston. 
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The next district includes Montreal, St. Maurice, Cochrane, Saguenay, Toront 
Ottawa, Nipissing, Superior. The next shows the various districts in Wester 
Oanada. I think that result gives you all the information you want. a 

Q. While you are on that, it may be proper at this time— ~ 

The Cuarman: I think we had better have that statement included in the recor 
first. 

Mr: Dovenas: Very well. NA act ‘ 

Wirnesss (Reading): | ;. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS—FUEL DEPARTMENT 


STATEMENT OF STEAM CoAL CONSUMED YEAR 1920 


Division Tons District Total 
tons 

Bridgewater... 39.200 

Island. . ey 30,000 

New Glasgow.. RAS TD Re ON eh Wasi ita! Moc am Abe CuCl SCS am 164,800 
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Campbellton. . 137,300 

VSViSera came iene 222,000 4 

Edmundston.. ba Hemant We ea) Fe es Tse NRRL Aaa ote, «eer peak 101,000 1,187,800 
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RATTLE etctee ae Feet Se deleae ae ehlyn eds eh ere fer ata’. Ai 58.100 
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Grand Motaiss. 22h... ey BS 2. Be ee a a ee ee 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Can you give the quantity of Nova Scotia coal as compared with America 
eoal?—A. In the second district last year, the American coal was used entirely becaus 
we could not get any Nova Scotia coal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The second district is A. We call that the second district; it is really nor 
of the river in the province of Quebec, and then it goes up as far as Cochranv an 
Nipissing. ; | 

I do not think these statements have been called for— 

Mr. Keerer: It will do not harm for us to have them. 

Mr. Cowan: I think they are very important. 


Mr. Dovucuas: The material is very valuable. 
Mr, R. C. Vaughan. ] 
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The Witness: This shows a statement of coal furnished by the Nova Scotia 
ines. It shows our total contract for the period ended March 31, 1920, and the 
oal supplied on these contracts. 

Q. That is the year 1920, or 1921?—A. 1921, I should have said. 


By Mr. Ross: 


_Q. And the contract price?—A. No, I have not given any price. That is a 
uestion, while you are on it, I do not know whether you want me to furnish the prices 
f these various companies or not. 


_ Mr. Keerer: De do not want to pry into your private affairs, but we do want to 
now what the difficulties are in getting coal. 


Witness: Later on I may make a general statement in that connection, but this 
oatter ought to be useful, I think, as you go along. 


The CHamrMAN: Do you want this statement read? 


Mr. Cowan: Take it as read, and we will read it in the record when we get the 
minted report. 


The CHamman: It is somewhat lengthy. 
Mr. Douguas: Put it in the record. 


¢ 
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, Witness: I think I am very nearly through with my statements. I have one 
tatement here which will probably be of interest. These figures are approximate; 
cannot say that they are entirely accurate, but this is a statement of the ordinary 
stimated coal requirements for the period from April 1st, 1921, to the 31st March, 
922. 


‘ [Mr. R. C. Vaughan] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us have it.—A. Yes. I would like to point out on this statement that we 

are figuring on taking nearly 700 tons of Nova Scotia coal more than we took last 
year, if we can get it at a price that is satisfactory. 


4“ By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. “If you can get it.” Are you having any trouble in getting it?—A. No, we 
ean get the coal if we can agree upon the price. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What are your figures 9A. I think myself, that this will probably be reduced 

a little, because we have a fairly good stock on hand, but this statement shows the 
ordinary approximate requirements for the year ended March 31st, 1922, for all 
districts, of 3,940,000 tons of coal. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. That is more than you used last year?—A. Yes, as I said, we probably would 

not get all that coal, but we put that down as the estimated figure, but there are ¢ 
number of conditions entering into that coal supply that will have to be taken int 
consideration, and one is that the miners’ agreement in the United States expires im 
1922, and whether there will be a cessation of mining until a new wage schedule is 
arrived at, we do not know, but as Mr. Keefer knows, we have to provide for any 
eventuality of that kind. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have to be prepared for any emergency 2—A. We are putting this figure 
down here, and we will get this coal if we can. The whole thing is divided up and if 
shows what proportion we hope to get from Nova Scotia, and what proportion from 
the United States. : 7 
Q. Can you give us that 2—A. We hope to get from Nova Scotia approximately 
1,600,000 tons of coal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. That is 700,000 more than last year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 


OQ: Very nearly one half of your coal supply?—A. Yes, a large part of it. From 
the United States we are only figuring on getting this year about 1,100,000 tons. | 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. That is about your requirements for the head of the lakes?—A. Yes. Well 
it will hardly do that. We will supply the head of the lakes and Key Harbour with 
some of the water coal that we bring in through Cobourg by ear ferry. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Just to get these figures clearly in our minds, would you mind repeating them! 
A. Our approximate figure for Nova Scotia coal, provided we can get it at a reasonabli 
price, is 1,600,000 tons; United States coal, 1,030.000, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And from the West?—A. From Vancouver island, approximately 30,000 tons 
of coal, then we have got the Crows Nest—no we will eliminate the Coons Nest 
because we do not expect to get any coal from there—but in Northern Alberta 
1,250,000 tons of coal. We say “Northern Alberta,” because there are a number 01 


mines in Northern Alberta, on our line duci i 
, producing a very good qualit a! 
[Mr. R. C. Vaughan.t vas 4 m ec aaa: 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. You made the general statement that about 70 per cent of the coal used last 
year was Canadian coal. Can you give a general statement as to the proportion of 
Canadian coal that will likely be used this year—in your estimates?—A. Yes, we will 
‘use approximately 75 per cent, I would say, based on these figures, of Canadian coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Really, coming down to rock bottom, the only trouble you are experiencing in 
using Canadian coal is the price at which it will be delivered to you at the mine 
mouth?—A. Yes, that is a chief consideration. Of course, we would much prefer to 
use Canadian coal if we coud get it at a price nearer the American price. 

Q. I do not know how it is in Nova Scotia, but out in Alberta, they claim that 
one of the reasons why the price is so high is that the demand is quite seasonable 
and they have to handle the coal when they can get it. Have you attempted to make 
any long term contracts with any of these mines, and if you have tried, have you suc- 
ceeded, and if you succeeded, would that enable them to keep working#—A. We have 
not made a long term contract, because we could not see that there was very much 
to be gained by doing that. These mines are located on our line of railroad, and 
the railroad takes the bulk of their tonnages, and we have always been able to negotiate 
a satisfactory price, and I think if we bought al of our tonnage from certain mines, 
it might retard the development of other mines, but the railway takes it in regular 
quantities, distributed so much a month—in regular quantities per month, per year— 
so the mines could not have any complaint of the way the railways take this coal. 
We do the same thing in Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. What are the names of the western mines, from which you get coal?—A. 
From the Mountain Park Coal Co., from the Cadomir Coal Co., from the Brazeau 
Collieries, and from the Blue Diamond Mine at Blue lake. 

| Q. That is known as the Blue Mine?—A. Yes, then they changed the name to 
the Blue Diamond. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
| Q. They are in Northern Alberta?—A. In Northern Alberta. We get a little 
coal from the Crow’s Nest district, to augment our supply from other collieries, but 


generally speaking we do not take coal from the Crow’s Nest because we have to pay a 
freight rate to the C.P.R. 


: ' 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you expect the amount required of Canadian coal this year will be Jarger 
‘than for previous years?-—A. We have been figuring on using more western coal, I 
think, as that statement shows—than we did last year, but we cannot bring western 
coal economically very much further east than we have been doing. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


' Q. What is the farthest east you bring the western coal?—A. We brought western 
coal down as far as Winnipeg, and it is really not economical for us to do that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will the amount of western coal required be larger this year than it was last 
year, and will that increase the quantity of Canadian coal?—A. Nova Scotia will take 
| care of the increased quantity. 
|  Q. Why?’—A. The reason for that is this: When we made our contracts last 
spring for coal to be delivered during the year 1920, and up to the 31st March, 1921, we 
“had great difficulty in getting from the Nova Scotia mines sufficient coal to meet our 
(Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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requirements. They were shipping coal for export, and there was a good deal of deman : 
locally. The result was that we had to buy American coal for use south of the river, 
at such places as Drummondville and Chaudiére, and we used it down as far as Mont 
Joli and Riviére du Loup. We brought up Nova Scotia coal in some cases as far as 
Lévis by water, but we could not get sufficient. But, on the north side of the river, 
taking it in around Chicoutimi, and up to Ottawa, Cochrane and Montreal, and all in 
there, we used American coal because we could not get enough from Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Keefer: | 4 

Q. This question throws a little light on this subject of Nova Scotia coal and its 

usage. It is largely a question of price and of freight rate difference.—A. Yes. 
Q. According to this statement? It is very striking—A. Yes. 

Q. You can freight from Lake Erie—or you could before the war—to the head 01 

the lakes, at .80 a ton?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And at the same time, you were freighting to Montreal and Quebec, at $1 to 

$1.10 a ton from Port Hastings?—A. I think that is scored out. ; 

Q. It is not, but I will score it out. Where was that from?’—A. From Lake Erie 

ports. / . 

Q. It is hauled in all cases from Lake Erie ports i—A. Yes. 

Q. What would have been the rate by water from there to Quebee or Montreal! 

Tt is shown here—A. No, because any coal which has been taken up to Montreal in 

the past has been taken by the coal company’s own boats, and the coal sold at delivered 

prices. ) 

Q. They would add their freight rate?—A. Yes. ye | 

Q. It would be interesting to know what freight rate they are putting into that 

price—A. All I can say in that connection is that they asked us $7 per ton at Sydney. 

That is for coal in our own boats. 7 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. In your own boats?’—A. Yes. 

Q. That is an awful price—A. I do not want you to think that I am criticising 
the coal companies. 

Mr. Keerer: We are here, and we want some facts. 

Mr. Ross: I would like to hear you criticise them. 

Mr. Cowan: This seems to me like a very vital point. 

Wirness: They are asking us $7 per ton at Sydney for coal in our boats. "They 
are asking us approximately, I think, $8.10 at Montreal delivered on the ears. : 


By Mr. Keefer: | 

Q. That would be $1.10 difference?—A. $1.10, yes, but out of that you have to take 
your handling charge at Montreal, which is probably 45 cents a ton, so if you take 
45 cents a ton— ; 
Q. That makes it $7.65?—A. That would be equivalent to $7.65 alongside Montreal, 

and they are asking us $7 a ton for coal in our own boats at Sydney. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. What did you say the price was of the American coal at the pit mouth?—A: 
We can buy all the American coal of good quality at a price ranging from $1.90 te 


$3. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. What is the freight rate to Lake Erie?—A. $1.95 on the average. 
Q. That gives us the cost of the coal at Lake Erie ports?—A. If you figure out 


the coal cost of American coal at, say, a maximum price of $3 per ton at the mines 
(Mr. R. C. Vaughan. ] 
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iand the rate on that particular coal to Lake Erie, including dumping in the vessels, as 
$1,914, that would make the price of the American coal, f.o.b. vessels Lake Erie, $4.913. 


Q. And they are asking you, delivered in your own ships, at Sydney, $7.—A. Yes. 
Q. Why?—A. There can only be one of two reasons; either it is costing them too 


much to produce the coal, or they want too much profit. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. We will have to find out the cost of production, because there ig no use in 


trying to compete at that price—A. I saw Mr. Wolvin = in connection with these 


negotiations— 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Who is Mr. Wolvin ?—A. President of the Dominion Iron and Steel Oo. 
Q. Do they own these mines?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is a sort of a merger down there?—A. Well, they seem to ‘i together 


pretty well. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Have you noticed any particular difference in the cost of this coal since this 


new merger took charge of it?—A. All I can say about the Nova Scotia coal is this: 
that every Nova Scotian mine is asking us a higher price than we paid last year, while 
the American mines have asked us much less. 


Q. The quality of the coal is better than in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Maharg: 
Q. How do the prices compare with last year?—A. The prices of Nova Scotia 


coal this year are very much higher than they have been at any time. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. You have given us a contrast between the coal in the Felsen at Lake Erie, 


and the prices demanded in your vessels at Sydney. What is the percentage of 
_ efficiency of the coal from the States over that of Nova Scotia?—A. The coal supplied 
_by the Dominion Coal Company is good coal. 


Q. There is nothing then in the question of quality?—A. I do not think that 


_ question needs to be discussed very much. 


Q. Does that price which you figure on, delivered at Lake Erie include the duty ?— 


A. No. 


Q. Let us have the duty. Let us get this thing all straight. 
Mr. Cowan: Yes, but there is a difference there of three or four dollars a ton with- 


- out the duty. 


Wirness: I might give you approximately the prices at Port Arthur. I am 


taking a rough figure of $3 a ton dor three-quarter screened mine; it may be a little 


less than that—you add a eee wake of $1.95 and add 50 cents freight rate from there 


. to Port Arthur— 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. That is pretty high?—A. Yes, but I am taking the maximums, and you pay 
53 cents—all the companies were paying 50 cents last year (that was established by the 


_ Pittsburgh Steamship Co.)—and you add 53 cents as duty, and that makes the cost 


alongside Port Arthur $5.98 plus the exchange—we will say, 80 cents, for argument’s 


_ sake—that is the exchange on the freight rate— 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. And that has been transported about 1,000 miles?—A. Yes. That would make 


Ni the price alongside the dock at Port Arthur, including duty, exchange, and all charges 


of approximately $6.75, against $7 which we are asked to pay at Sydney in the boats. 
(Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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Q. What difference are they asking between coal in your boats and cars?—A. 
Approximately 50 cents a ton. They say they will give us coal, f.o.b. cars, for $6.50, 
for use on the railways there, but if we take coal in our own boats— 

Q. When you say “our own boats” what do you mean?—A. The Canadian Govern- 


men Merchant Marine. 
Q. They are discriminating against these boats, but how much?—A. Fifty cents 


_a ton. 


By the Chairman: . 

' Q. Is there any reason for that?—A. The only reason in my mind is that as every- 
one knows there is a very considerable supply of vessel tonnage at this time, and 
they want to use that. : 
Q. Is there any increase in cost between delivering to the boats, and to the cars? 


—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. Only the additional trimming?—A. Yes. Tt may be twenty or twenty-five 
cents a ton, depending upon the style of the boat, or the nature of the bunkers. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Are there any other mines you could purchase from?—A. I think in Nova 
Scotia, the mines keep together. I think they will stick pretty much by the big 
mine prices, such as the Dominion and the Nova Scotia. We asked the smaller mines 
for quotations, and they say: “We will give you so much,” and we say: ‘‘What is the 
price?” and they say “Well, it is based on the Dominion or the Nova Scotia price, 
and we will give you a quotation from that.” 

Q. Do you know of the Joggins mine?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Springhill?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they in this combination—if you may call it that?—A. No. The Joggins 
is not, but the Springhill is. The Nova Scotia and the Dominion Coal, which are 
both in the merger, are really the only ones which have dockage facilities for 
handling large quantities. Of course, the International has one at Port Hastings. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. There is no evidence of competition as between the different mines ?—A. 
Very little. | | 


By Mr. Keefer : 


Q. Do they ship the Springhill coal from Parrsboro?—A. There i i 
up here from Parsboro. ee ak 
Q. It could be done?—A. They would have to put up some handling faciliti 
. e ° e t E 
% Q. Outside of that, is it feasible?—A. I do not know much about ae Teal to 
ditions there. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. What is your mode of buying? Do you ask for tenders, or how do you do it?— 
A. We ask for prices ; for instance in Nova Scotia coal, when it comes along toward 
February some time we will send inquiries to all the Nova Scotia mines asking th 
Pat ais cea they can give us and what the price is. Sl 
. You do not advertise very much? That is, you do not 
wants coal or anything like that?—A. No, we do te do that Piper fis ae 
mines are in a position to supply us with coal. pie: 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You have n0 such trouble in connection with 
in the eastern mines?—A. We have very little trox 
PavEr TRS aC, Vaughan. ] 


the western mines as you find 
ible with the western mines. 


| Yes. 
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Of course, we always do negotiate a little in respect to price naturally, but the price 
of western coal did not advance to the extent of the Nova Scotia coal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Is the situation this, that at the present time, they are asking this price in 


excess of the price asked for coal delivered at Port Arthur?—A. The price quoted to-day 


is $7 delivered in our boats. . 
Q. I see by the newspapers that the mines down there are shutting down?—A. 


Q. Then it is not for lack of business?—A. We have offered to take up the river 


approximately 600,000 tons of coal if we can come to a price. 


Q. So, in plain English, it is because of the fact of the coal companies’ standing 


out for what you consider a high price—that is the reason for their shutting down 
_ to-day?—A. We can place contracts if we can get the price. 


Q. Will you please answer my question. The reason for the mines shutting down 
is not for lack of business, but owing to the fact that the companies are holding out 


for a higher price than you think is reasonable to pay, and consequently the miners 
are without employment?—A. Yes, that is right. 


Q. We want to get at the facts. We do not want to mince matters at all. You 


say you consider the price too high and that is one of the reasons?—A. Yes, that is 
one of the reasons. We do consider the price too high. 


Q. You have contrasted that with what you can get it for elsewhere?—A. Yes, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You cannot take the 600,000 tons up the St. Lawrence at as good a rate as 


| the American coal can be brought in and sold in the different districts?—A. There is 
a question there. It costs us more to bring that American coal to Montreal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Let us follow that up. Here are your freight rates from lake Erie to Montreal. 
T.ct us see what we can get it to Montreal for. You have delivered coal by water at 
anywhere from 89 cents to $1, or up as high—I see in 1918 you paid $2.702—A, Yes, 
but I think that was for just one cargo. 

Q. What is the freight rate by water?—A. From lake Erie to Montreal would be 


_ approximately $2.25, and from lake Erie to Quebec, $2.50. 


Q. Why is that four times the rate to Port Arthur? Is it on account of the size 
of the ship?—A. Yes. They can only carry small cargoes. They have to go through 


the canals as you know. 


Q. We want facts on that point. Montreal would benefit in its price of coal if 
a large ship could come down with that coal?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. By how much per ton?—A. Of course, if the large ships could go down— 

Q. Take a five hundred-footer, the kind that takes your coal to the head of the 
lakes—how much does it carry?—A. From eight to ten thousand tons. 

Q. And vessels that can come to Montreal can carry how much?—A. From twelve 


to fifteen hundred tons. There may be occasionally a boat that can carry two 


thousand tons. 

Q. In other words it would take four or five ships to bring to Montreal the same 
quantity of coal that you could take to the head of the lakes in one ship?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is due to the lack of canal facilities’—A. Yes. 


Q. And the difference in cost is, therefore, $1.75, 50 cents to Port Arthur and 
$2.25 to Montreal?—A. Yes. 


Q. That difference is how much?—A. $1.75. 
Q. Then Montreal is paying through the nose for all its coal?—A. They are 


- paying that much more for any water coal they get. | 


Q. Now, the freight rate from Nova Scotia up to Montreal to-day, is how much? 
(Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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Myr. Dovctas (Cape Breton): Is that rail? 


Mr, Kererer: No, water. 
Wirness: All I can say about that is that there is no going rate— 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Prior to the war, so I am told, or before vessels carrying coal, like the Storstad 
and vessels of that kind; were bringing coal up, the price was 90 cents a ton @—A. Yes. 

Q. That was a high rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Due to the lack of return cargoes 2A. Yes. . 

The CHAIRMAN: May I make a suggestion? Mr. Vaughan understands a lot of 
things which we require, and I would suggest that we give him an opportunity. to 
make a statement on them. Perhaps he can make a statement which will cover most 
of these points. é | 

Mr. Keerer: No, I do not agree with you, Mr. Chairman. We will get the facts — 
better by questioning. } 

The Witness: I think all of my statements have ‘been taken away from me. I 
cannot say very much more about existing conditions, except that it is our policy to 
use as much Canadian coal as we can. Up to the time of the war, I believe, the Inter- 
colonial railway was using entirely coal from Nova Seotia on its lines. During the 
last couple of years, due to its inability to get Nova Scotia coal, they have been 
compelled to rail American coal, in some cases down as far as Campbellton, New 
Brunswick, and we have carried Nova Scotia coal south of the river, and up as far 
as Hearst, on the Transcontinental, and it is our contention that the Nova Scotia 
collieries should not base their coal delivered at Montreal on a few cents less than 
the American coal, but on the cost plus a reasonable profit. , 


By Mr. Keefer: | ; 
Q. Plus reasonable freight?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I-want to follow up a question asked you by Mr. Keefer. You say it would 
take four vessels to carry the coal from lake Erie ports to Montreal, that one vessel 
will carry from a lake Erie port to Port Arthur?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the difference in the rate is $1.75 per ton’—A. Yes. 

Q. Does anything else enter into the difference?—A. Yes. The boats going from 
ports on lake Erie to Port Arthur and Fort William can always get ore and grain — 
down the lakes again, while some of the boats coming to Montreal are not always | 
able to get a return cargo. Some of them do go down the river and get pulpwood, 
but many of them come back light, and all that enters into the freight rate. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. If the coal could be carried in a large ship through the canals, so you 
can take an eight thousand ton cargo—You get a return cargo from the head of the 
lakes of wheat?—A. Yes. . | 

Q. Which you did not get from Montreal’—A. No, those boats go back light. 
. Q. If you could, it would cheapen the coal from Nova Seotia, like it does the 
American coal at the head of the lakes?—A. Yes, if the cost of producing Nova Scotia 
coal was not too high. | 

Q. And the same boat would bring the wheat out cheaper ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much cheaper? I will show you—A. It will be a good deal cheaper. 

Mr. Kererrer: I know this is not coal, but we want the-facts here. 


The CHARMAN: It seems to me that unless Mr. Vaughan has some accurate 
knowledge of what the cost would be, and what the situation would be, after the canals 
are deepened, it Would be rather futile questioning him. > 4 

(Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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Mr. Kerrer: No, Mr. Vaughan is one of the prominent officials— 


The CHamMan: If he has the knowledge, of course, it will be quite proper to 
question him. 


Mr. Keerer: I am quite satisfied that he has the knowledge, if we will give him a 


chance to tell us. 


Wirness: I think I can answer most of the questions. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. You know the wheat rate by water is about four cents?—A. Yes. 
Q. And from the head of the lakes to Montreal is how much?—A. I cannot 
answer that. 
Q. Eleven or twelve cents?—A. Yes, a great deal higher. 
- Q. And the same principle operates as regards those four ships and the one ship? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. They have to discharge at Port Colborne from one ship and load into four 


_ships—the cargo that was formerly in one?—A. Yes. 


Q. If the same big ship could go to Montreal, that city would get that rate down? 
—A. Yes. | | 

Q. Julius Burnes pointed out there is a saving of five cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. If a big ship could get to Port Colborne for four cents, it surely could go on 


down to Montreal for two cents more.—A. Yes. 


Q. That would make a saving of five cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. So there would be a saving on wheat, and a saving on ore, as well as a saving 
on coal?—A. Yes. I am not speaking now in the interests of the railways. 

Q. I will take you up on that. I am glad you spoke of that. “In the interests of 
the railways”: You never would attempt'to haul coal or any other merchandise by rail 


from the head of the lakes to Montreal, or vice versa, when the water is open, if you 


could handle it by water?—A. No, the-natural channel is by water. It can be handled 


_ cheaper. 


Q. So, during the water season, there is no interference in the railway’s business? 
—A. Practically none, because all the grain goes by water anyway. 
Q. On that point—if you will.allow me to digress a moment—if you can reduce 


the water rates, more business will move? There is something that will come out that 
_has not come out as yet?—A. Most likely. 


Q. You will get the carrying of that to 'the head of the lakes?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not getting it to-day?—A. No. 

Q. You are not losing anything?—A. No, we are getting all there is. 

Q. We will now see you can get some more business?—A. Yes. 

Q. How ean it hurt your railways? It cannot hurt it. The American railways 
have come out flat-footed and have said it did not hurt them.—A. I have not gone into 


that in detail, but if we were able to get all this grain out in the summer, there would 
not be much to haul in the winter time. 


Q. You know you cannot do it all in the summer.—A. No. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Mr. Vaughan, I do not want you to divulge anything of a confidential nature, 
or anything which might be of injury to your railway, but there is one point I would 


like cleared up. You say the Dominion Coal Company wanted $7 per ton?—A. Yes. 


Q. Is there any substantial difference between your offer to them, and their 
demand? You may be willing to say how much you were prepared to offer?—A. We 
have not made any offer, to them at all. They refused to reduce the price and I told 


them we could not buy any coal at-any such price as they quoted,-and we must have 


a substantial reduction in the price of coal, before we could close a contract with 


them. 


(Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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Q. Did they give you any reason 7A. You can get from them the cost of produc- 
tion; the only excuse they gave was the increased cost of production. . 


By Mr: Ross: 

Q. Are there not any smaller companies with which you can deal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you not do it?—A. We do. We buy coal from practically all the com- 
panies down there who have coal suitable for use by the railways. I am reading from 
this statement (indicating) the companies from whom we buy coal, from the Bras D’or 
Coal Company, 30,000 tons, from the Indian Cove, 40,000, and various smaller amounts 
from these other companies. We would have bought more but they could not give it 
to us. 

Q. Why can you not get more from these independent companies? Is the output 
limited ?—A. They are not in a position to ship by water, and it is too expensive to 
move it all by rail. 

Q. It is the cost of handling coal?—A. Yes, most of them are located in the 
interior and have limited shipping facilities. 

Q. Are there not any independent coal companies which are so located as to be 
able to compete with these larger companies which seem to form a combination ?— 
A. I do not think so; especially those with a suitable quality of coal. 

We keep in touch with them and they with us, every year, and we know the pro- 
duction from every mine of all those who want to sell to us, just what they can do, and 
we enquire from anybody who produces coal as to what they can do, but there is a 
great deal of coal down there which cannot be used economically by the railroads. 


By Mr. Cowan: . ; 


Q. Would it not be a profitable thing for your company in view of this difficulty 
of being “held up” to the extent of a vast amount of money—would it not be profitable 
for your company to buy up one of these coal mines and operate it yourselves?—A. 
That goes into the question of the Canadian National Railways operating coal mines. 

Q. Some of the railway companies do it. The C. P. R. does it?—A. I think the 
C. P. R. have'a working arrangement, and have had for years, with the Ellsworth 
Collieries, but whéther they have a financial interest in these collieries, I do not know. 
The Grand Trunk own their own mines. 


Mr. Cowan: I would be hanged if I would be held up in the way that you ‘seem to 
be now. : 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Let us try to make those figures a little clearer. You say the Dominion Coal. 
ti asked $7 a ton for coal on board the Canadian Government ships at Sydney ?—A. 
es. 

Q. Whereas the railway’s attitude is to pay the same price as it would pay for 
rail coal at Sydney?—A. Yes. Our contention is this, that they should sell coal to 
us at Sydney in our vessels, at the same price they would sell the railway, plus any 
trimming charges, but they make a differential of fifty cents because they want to force 
us to use their boats. 

Q. So, when you say that no offer was made by the railway to the companies in 
Nova Scotia, you mean no offer was made as to price, but as to quantity?—A. We 
offered them specific quantities of coal; for instance, we have offered to take 600,000 
tons up the river from Nova Scotia, and the Dominion. We have offered to take 
150,000 tons at Sydney by rail, and have offered to take 150,000 tons at Springhill— 
which is the Dominion coal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that cover all the coal you can economically use of Nova Scotian produc- 


tion i—A. No, we also will buy a good deal of coal from a number of these smaller 
companies. Z 


[Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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Q. Would that production cover the amount of territory that will be served by 
you’—A. In addition to what we get from the smaller mines, we buy some from the 
Maritime Greenwood and Intercolonial, which are down there. 

Q. What I wanted to know was this; is the amount which you are willing to pur- 
chase from the Nova Scotian mines sufficient to meet your requirements in the terri- 
tory that can well be served by the Nova Scotian coal, taking into consideration the 
transportation difficulties7—A. Yes. In figuring on this tonnage, we figured that we 
would move it west as far as Hearst and Cochrane. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. The independent mines there then, other than the mines which are demanding 
an excessive price.—A. They are all demanding approximately the same price. 
Q. Then that is the coal situation?—A. Yes. Of course the mines that pro- 


duce 40,000 tons of coal are operated as economically in proportion as the mine which 
produces 3,000,000. 


| By the Chairman: 

| Q. There is territory which the Nova Scotia coal producers can control, as far as 
their coal can be used on your system?—A. Yes. 

| Q. And which they are depriving themselves of supplying by asking an excessive 
price?—A. Yes, by asking a price which we think is excessive. You gentlemen can 
determine, after investigation, whether it is excessive or not. 


| By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

| Q. I think this was brought out before—but I would like to ask ou this question: 
You say that your company is prepared to move 600,000 tons of coal from Cape Breton 
up the St. Lawrence, and your intention is to utilize the Nova Scotia coal in territory 
where Nova Scotia coal was never before used?—A. That is correct. 

| Q. What points are they ?—A. It would be practically all of the Canadian North- 
ern in the province of Quebec. We would bring that coal into Montreal and use it at 
Longue Pointe, and Joliette, and Garneau Junction, and Shawinigan, but we have 
been compelled to take American coal before this into points like Chicoutimi and use 
it in the lake St. John district, and bring it out west on the Transcontinental from 
Quebec as far as Cochrane and Hearst. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Mr. Vaughan, if you could get the Sydney coal at the same price as the Ameri- 
ean coal you could put that coal into Port Arthur, or lake Erie ports at practically 
the same price, as the American coal? In other words, it would compete clear up to the 
head of the lakes?—A. It would, or nearly so. 

Q. Would it not altogether? I have been trying to follow the different freight 
rates, the rate to Montreal and other lake ports—A. Yes, if we could give it a con- 
tinuous movement up to the head of the lakes. 

The only reason it does not compete is on account of the price. I do not think, of 
course, that Nova Scotian coal can be produced quite as cheap as American coal, but 
if the present selling price is the lowest they can give us, based on the cost, it seems 
to me there should be something done to cut the cost down. 


By the Chatman: 
Q. They cannot get this market waiting for Nova Scotian coal?—A. No. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Have you any figures of what you can get coal for from Great Britain ?—A. 
I cannot say. The price last year was exceedingly high, and I understand this year, it 
is still pretty high. 
[Mr. R. C. Vaughan. ] 
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Q. What is the normal situation there?—A. Before the war, coal was cheaper. 


there than it is here. 
Q. How much?—A. I cannot say offhand. iy 
Q. You could'bring out the English coal cheaper than you could get the Nova 


Scotia coal?—A. I cannot say that. All that I know is that they were in the habit of 


bringing over Cardiff coal to Quebec. 
The Cuamman: Are there any other questions to ask Mr. Vaughan? 
Mr. Cowan: I have got the information I want. It is quite evident to me that the 
whole trouble is in the mines in Nova Scotia, and we have got to get to Nova Seotia 


to find out why the cost is so high. 


é 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. As the result of the recent merger of coal companies, the Springhill has come 
Nova Scotia Steel is part of the merger,—I under 
_-A. T understand so. I under- 


and that secured from what we will call 
can tell you fairly well. I believe last year, 
at are now included in the merger, 


but we did not get anything like the coal from them last year that we wanted. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. You did not get all the coal you wanted?—A. No, sir. 
Q. For the'same reason?—A. Well, the eoal companies had made some export 
contracts. When we were negotiating for coal we found we could not buy coal from 
them anything like the American price and I think they preferred the export market, 
bécause they could get more money for it. 


By Mr. Keefer: 7 

Q. I was going to ask you about that, but I thought Mr. Ross would do it. What 
was the export. price?—A. They had various prices. I know that for bunker coal 
they got as high as $14 a ton. 


By Mr. Cowan: Z 
Q. Yes, I remember that.—A. They charged the Canadian Merhant Marine in 
some cases with it, but we adjusted it down to a little over $12. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. That is for bunker coal?—A. Yes. And the highest price we ever paid o1 
Vancouver Island for our Pacific boats was $8.60. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Is there any difference between the cost of mining in the east and the west! 
Mr. Krerer: Is is a question of supply and demand. 4 
Witness: There is more demand. The Nova Scotia collieries are situated more 
advantageously for shipping to France and Holland. | | 


By Mr. Cowan: . 
Q. Then it ought to be cheaper on that account?—A. Yes. For instance, they 
ean ship from Vancouver to Scandinavia, around through Panama. , 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. And also to Mediterranean ports?—A. Yes. They will buy, wherever the; 


can get it. 
(Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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Q. You say you are pretty well fixed for coal, and things ought to be normal 
again?’—A. Yes, things ought to be normal again. 

= Q. Just on that point, there is one further question which might be illuminating. 
What would you deliver your Vancouver coal around to the Atlantic seaboard for ?— 
A. I could figure that out, but I could not say offhand. 


Po By Mr. Cowan: 

. Q. Just coming back to a statement you made at the beginning of your evidence, 
aetore Mr. Keefer came in. You said that it cost you $7 a ton to deliver your own 
coal from Alberta to Port Arthur. Do you give yourself a lower rate than you would 
give to the consuming public, or the ordinary dealer?—A. In figuring out our cost of 
haulage, we figure out our cost— 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q..What is the cost per ton per mile?—A. .7 cents per ton per mile is the actual 
_ cost, but that does not take into consideration any overhead. It is merely the cost of 
the actual running of the train.’ 


i By Mr. Cowan: x 
Q. If you carried it for the ordinary dealer you would lose money?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


. Q. Is it reasonable to state that you could not haul coal and not lose money at 
less than one cent per ton per mile?—A. I do not think we could. 

Q. There is coal being brought down to Port Arthur from the east, and sold. 
Thad a letter from a dealer up there who says that your company is handling it and 
-giad to handle it, but they make this complaint, Mr. Vaughan, that the rates down for 
that coal are greater than the rates west for lumber.—A. I cannot say very much off- 
hand about that. = 
| Q. I can understand that, on account of the immense quantity of wheat coming 
down, the cars can go back loaded, and they might be able to get a better rate back 
_than this way, on account of the congestion of empty cars.—A. I have not got this 
western rate in my head, but now that you speak of that I am— 


by the Chairman: 
_  Q. Are you prepared to give the Committee any information on the transporta- 
tion of coal to the consumer? We have been dealing with the Canadian National 
: system so far largely as a consumer of coal, but we want some information regarding 
_ the transportation ?—A. I do not know that I can say offhand. There is so much enters 
into these freight rates that I think it is better to get a traffic representative from the 


various railways to speak on that subject, because there are so many things entering 
into the rates. 


By Mr. Keefer: — 
Q. How far west do you take the Grand Trunk Pacific spe 2—A. The American 
coal? 
Q. Yes?—A. We took very little of it last year west of gsr 
Q. You took it to one divisional point west of Winnipeg ?—A. Yes, we have done 
that, and we may do it again, but as I said before, we are making it a point to use as 
much of the Canadian coal as we can. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Have you any evidence of this Dominion Coal Company trying to force the 
smaller companies to operate thr ough them?—A. No, I cannot say that I have. 
Q. Would you expect that, if you dealt exclusively with the Dominion Coal 
Company, it would have the effect of drawing the smaller companies in, while if you 
[Mr. R. C. Vaughan. ] 
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dealt with the smaller companies, it would enable them to continue as they are as ~ 
independent companies, and thus save you from further mergers?—A. We have always 
done that; we have always encouraged the smaller coal companies, and this (indicating) 
is a list of the smaller companies from whom we purchased coal last year. _ : 


~— 


By Mr. Keefer: i 
Q. How many of them are there?—-A. Nineteen different mines last year. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. But leaving out the merged companies¢—A. If we deave out the merged 
companies, it would be practically fifteen. 


By Mr. Keefer:. 

Q. Is it worth while asking you anything about New Brunswick coal?—A. Well, 

we have not gone in for New Brunswick coal very much, because it is not situated on 
the line of the Canadian’ National Railways, and we have no spur trackage in there. 

Q. Do you happen to know anything about the possibilities of getting coal from 

New Brunswick?—A. At times we have taken a little coal because there are certain 

points on the Transcontinental where the freight rate is low. | 

Q. Have they any coal which can be shipped by water?—A. I do not think they 

have very good water facilities, but I understand they have railed coal into Montreal 


By Mr. Cowan: : 

Q. Has the Natural Resource Development Bureau made any investigation into 
reporting on the coal areas up in the Calgary country 2—A. I know that our superinten- 
dent was up there and made inquiries, but I have not heard what he discovered. I do 
not think anything definite has come out of that. 4 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. As I understand it, the policy of the railways is to take the maximum of coal 

in, what you call this district No. 2 of the railway—the maximum amount of Canadian 
coal?—A. Yes, we want to use Canadian coal for both north and south of the St. 
Lawrence, if we can. ae 
Q. In regard to the Grand Trunk: Who purchases the. coal for them?—A. It is 
done by the Grand Trunk officials; we have nothing whatever to do with that. Mr. 
Kay is their general purchasing agent, and he looks after that. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Do you know in what points in Ontario they take coal by water ?—A. Most all 

the coal going into Ontario would come by way of Cobourg. They have joint interests 
there in the car ferry with the B.R. & T. Railway. They may take in some at 
Prescott from the lake Ontario ports. { 


By Mr. Maharg: 

Q. Have you had any trouble with the western mines with regard to prices ?—A. 
No, we are now negotiating with them. We have not had any serious difficulties abou ' 
that. We have not got down to placing our contracts this year, due to the fact that 
we ane 2 pretty fair ae of coal on hand at tlie present Ane. 
. Have you received prices from them ?-— J i | 
average about $1 a ton less than the Nova Scotia ine CMS PASSO eats eae 
Q. That means about $6 a ton for the western coal?—-A. When I said “$7” I was 
referring to coal delivered in our boats. The price of the Nova Scotia coal for deli a 
in the cars and by rail is $6.50. Prices out West run from $5 to $5.50 ie a , ald 
Q. You have bought more or less from these four mines hers you Anmaees ; 


Ax Yes. 
[Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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= Q. In what proportion—about equal quantities?’—A. We bought some coal from 
the Blue Diamond, and some from the Brazeau because we have been buying coal for 
long time, and because we could not buy any place else during the war. We have 
en buying coal from Cold Spring, on the Grand Trunk Pacific, and such places as 
Yellowhead, Blackstone, Olivant, which coal is much cheaper; it runs about $3.50, but it 
sparks a little, and is not as good as the better grade. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Can you give us any information abot the anthracite situation in the West ?— 
. I do not know very much about it, because we-use so little anthracite coal ourselves.. 
Q. While you are here: Have your transportation departments, and your power 
lepartments ever considered the advisability of electrifying your road—using the white 
30al’—A. I do not think they have very seriously, no. 

Q. Do you personally pretend to know anything about it?—A. No, I have not 
given it much thought. Of course, it would be a tremendous expense to convert the 
ine, and it is something we have not given very serious consideration to. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | 
' Q. Mr. Vaughan, we were talking some time ago about the long term contract with 
mines ?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Has the railway any long term contracts with American mines?—A. There is 
mly one contract, which runs for two years after this year, and practically provides 
or all the coal we are to have delivered at the head of the lakes—at Port Arthur. 

Q. Is that an extensive contract?—-A. It is. There is a little leeway in it; I think 
t runs from 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons per year. 

Q. That is an American contract ?—A. Yes, but none of that_comes east of Toronto 
it all. 
Q. It all goes to Port Arthur?—A. Yes, Port Arthur, Key Harbour, and Duluth. 
Q. Have you any in Canada?—A. We have a contract with the Nova Scotia Steel 
md Coal Co., which runs for one more year after this year. 
Q. What is the tonnage of that?—A. That provides for 200,000 tons. 
Q. Per year?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Keefer: 
 Q. On the question of handling your coal at the head of the lakes—you handle 
ome at Fort William?’—A. Yes. 
Q. Over what?—A. The Fort William Coal Company’s dock. 
Q. Where is that?—A. It is called the Paisley dock. 
Q. And the rest?—A. Over our own docks—the Canadian Northern. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. In regard to that contract with the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal-Co., that is the 
nly long term contract, so-called, with any Canadian company—the Nova Scotia Steel 
3 now part of the merger ’—A. Yes. 

Q. And I think you stated that the intention was to take 600,000 toiik of water- 
orne coal from the Dominion Coal and the Nova Scotia Steel Gueriaa and about 
50,000 tons from Springhill—that is the same company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And 150,000 from the Dominion on the rails at Sydney ?—A. Yes. 

Q. As well as this 200,000 tons?’—A. Yes. 
- Q. What is the total requirement of the railways for Nova Scotia coal as appears 
y your estimate for this season’—A. The total requireménts for Nova Scotia coal 
re approximately 1,650,000 tons. - 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. So you are getting 1,100,000 from these merger companies “—A. Yes, we 
ffered to buy it from them, provided we could agree upon the price. 
[Mr. R. C. Vaughan. ] 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): tii E 

Q. And the Acadia?—A. Yes. From the Acadia, we have been figuring on 125 
000 to 150,000. We have been vetting that right along. \ | 
Q. So the proportion you are getting from the merger would be very high?—A 
Yes, but it will have ,to be borne in mind, of course, that they are the only ones wh 
own the facilities to ship by water. é 
Q. With the exception of Inverness 2—A, Yes, but the Inverness coal is very hig! 

in sulphur, and it disintegrates very quickly. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Which is that?—A. The Inverness. 


Q. Is that applicable only to that mine?—A. It is applicable to various mines iI 
that seam, but the Inverness coal is not a good stocking coal, and it is liable to ignite 
Q. What proportion of that do you use 2—A. Of the Inverness coal? : 
Q. Of that type of coal? That coal which disintegrates if exposed?—A. There ar 
a number of coals which will do that. | 
Q. What is the proportion? Would 50 per cent cover it?2—A. Not quite that much 
but 40 or 50 per cent of the smaller mines do not produce coal that is good for stean 


purposes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. Mr. Vaughan, you were giving particulars in regard to the negotiations wit 

the Dominion Coal Company for coal this year, to be taken by water?—A. Yes. 
Q. And TI think I understood you to say that negotiations had commenced with th 
president of the Dominion Coal Company in March last?—A. Yes. : 
Q. And I suppose your negotiations are contained in correspondence which tk 
Committee might. have at a later time, if it desired ?—A. I think so. Jf you will reques 
our president for the correspondence, I have no doubt he would give it consideratiol 
I would not feel that I was authorized to divulge the correspondence of the compan) 
Q. The reason I ask this is that, from the newspapers, there seems to be a tendene 

to contradict that statement, and I suppose the correspondence would be available fror 
railroad sources, if necessary’—A. Yes, sir. I can tell you when I first had thi 
matter up. It was on March 2, in Montreal, and on March 7, I wrote a letter to tl 
Dominion Coal Company offering them the tonnage of which I have spoken, and 
wrote them on March 16, asking them to reply to my letter of March 7. We got 
reply on March 18, in a sort of a way, telling us—of course I should point out that ¥ 
are reserving the right to carry our own coal in our own boats, something to which 
think we are entitled. 


By Mr. Maharg: 
Q. But they penalize you fifty cents per ton for doing it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Why should they be permitted to hold up anybody who wants to carry co 
in their own boats? . 


Mr. Krerer: Because we have been asleep. 
Mr. Cowan: They may have been asleep in Nova Scotia, but the rest of Canaé 
has not been. I do not think any company has any right at all to hold up any othé 


company, if that company prefers to buy at the wharves—I think they have no rig’ 
to stick their fleet of ships into it. | 


My. Kerrer: That is a matter of argument. 
Mr. Cowan: I am ready to argue that right now. 


fm Mr. Krerrr: I will admit that you are quite right, but let us get all of the fae 
rst. _ 


[Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. You had a sheet here with the different quantities of coal in Nova Scotia. 
ave you a similar sheet for the different aes in the West ?—A. I would not be sure 
f that now. I do not think I have. 

Q. You could furnish that to us 2—A, Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. In answer to their asking $7 per ton on your boats, in Nova Scotia, did you 
nake any counter-proposition offering so much?—A. No, we did not, we were too far 
part. 

Q. You must have made some proposal if you were far apart rer I was discussing 
he matter with Mr. Wolvin, and we told him that we thought he ought not to expect 
0 sell his coal to us at a profit of $1 or $1.50 a ton, and in this correspondence 
indicating)—this is the gist of what came up later—he said :— 


“We feel that the price of the Dominion coal should be substantially 
lower than that of any other company in Nova Scotia, for the reason that you 
have a much larger production and are able to produce cheaper. The price 
of American coal is now running from $2.25 to $3 per ton at the mines and 
in view of existing features’”— 


there I had reference, of course, to the export conditions— 


“We feel that the Dominion Coal Company should be able to give us an 
attractive figure on coal.” 


Then I went on to say:— 


“Most of the United States companies work on a margin of from 15 to 
- 25 cents profit—I think the average profit obtained by them would run 
| about 25 cents per ton—however, you know the cost of producing your 
coal, and what is a reasonable profit to add to it, but we feel that you should 
not ask us to pay anything beyond that. We assume, of course, that any 
“contract entered into will be based on the cost of producing coal.” 


That is, should there be a reduction in labour, or supply, our prices should be 
‘educed proportionately, and when we gave them the tonnage we could take from them, 
ve thought we should get a little better price. 

~ Then they came along on March 24, with this proposition of $7 per ton, and I 
vrote them at that time: 


“T have your letter of March 24th, in regard to our coal requirements, and 
regret to have to advise you that we are unable to entertain any of the pro- 
positions submitted by you. 

*“ We feel disappointed that you have not seen fit to make what we think 
is a reasonable price. We hope you will see the gravity of the situation, and 
will see fit to amend your prices very considerably.” 


That was on the 3ist March, that is where it ends. 
The Cuamman: Are there any other questions to ask Mr. Vaughan? 
Witness: I would like to point out that I do not want to appear in the light 
if aed the coal companies. 
. Cowan: We have asked you questions, and expect you to answer. 

ae I am giving you the facts as you bring them out. We feel: that 
ecause they are located on our lines, and are only served by our railways, that they 
hould give some preference to the best customer they have. Last year, when the car 
upply was about. 30 per cent of the requirements of the mines of the United States, 
(Mr. R. C. Vaughan. ] 
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the car supply for coal for Nova Scotia was about 90 per cent so that none of th 
collieries suffered to any appreciable extent due to the want of cars. 

Mr. Ross: Personally, as a member of this Committee, 1 cannot see why this 
Committee should not ask Mr. Vaughan to give his criticisms fairly and frankly 


That is what we are here for. 
Mr. Cowan: He has given us the facts—that is all we want. 


Mr. Ross: The witness 1s an expert— . 

Mr. Doucuas (Cape Breton): We want the facts without any animus. 

Mr. Kererer: If your data is contradicted, we may need that correspondence 
especially upon the examination of the coal people, because we want to get at the 
bottom of this thing. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | 

Q. I was going to ask Mr. Vaughan regarding the discharging facilities that the 
railway has. Are they adequate for railway purposes 2—A. We have a plant at Sydney 
through which we figure we can take in 300,000 tons of coal by working a double 
shift, and the coal companies themselves have a plant located at Quebec, and one at 
Montreal, which are adjacent to our lines by switching over the Harbour Com 
missioners tracks, so that their plants would serve any requirements we might need 
in the way of handling facilities. There are adequate facilities at Lévis, Quebec 
and Montreal to handle any tonnage we want. | 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. It. is generally asserted in industrial magazines that the. coal-handling 
facilities on the Upper Lakes are practically the best?—A. Yes. 
Q. How do the tidal facilities compare?—A. At Hampton Roads, Newport and 
Baltimore they have put up new expensive plants, which will handle coal very quickly. 
Q. But at Montreal, Quebec and Lévis?—A. They are fair; they are not as 
modern as some of the other plants—Duluth for instance. 
Q. That affects the cost?—A. Yes, although the proposition at the head of the 
lake is a different one, where it is largely based on the unloading facilities, for storage 
and reloading, while down here a large part of it is loaded directly from the boat 
the cars and taken away. 


By Mr. Cowan: 4 
Q. Would it be a very expensive thing to modernize this plant?—A. J do not 
“think anybody is suffering by the plants doing as they are now. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. Would it not be a fact that at Lévis, Quebec and Montreal you use the 
company’s plants for discharging, and that being so, there is an additional charge? 
A. Yes. “At Lévis nese our own plant for any coal we bring in there; through 
Quebec or Montreal we would have to have the plant of the coal company. j 

Q. Have you any figures of the charge the coal companies exact for that purpose? 
—A. No, because their quotation so far has only been based on the delivered pricé 
on-cars. They have insisted on carrying the coal in their boats. 


By Mr. Keefer: | 
Q. Do you know how many boats they have?—A. I think the Dominion Coal 

Company has about seven boats. ; | ; 
Q. And would that be sufficient to carry all of your coal up?—A. Yes. It 

true we could handle our coal, but we are in this position where our boats have all beet 

turned over to us—the boats which the Government built as a war programme—and 

we figure it is far better to keep them operating than to tie them up. 
[Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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By Mr. Ross: z 


Q. Here is a point which Mr. Cook brought out yesterday. I understand that 
2,000,000 tons of soft coal came in last year from the American districts?—A. Yes. 
'  Q. Supposing we got back that market, and you get your supply from the Nova 
Scotia companies, 
boats and the coal company’s boats?—A. I would say, if there were 2,000,000 tons more 
coming up the St. Lawrence, there would be enough business for all of us. 

Q. That would not need to make that differential between your boats and theirs? 
—A. No, they want to try and forcé us to use their boats. 
Q. But there would be no object in that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. If you are taking this additional amount from them, they will still have their 
own trade in their own boats?—A. Yes, they can no doubt sell coal to the Grand 
Trunk, the C.P.R., and plenty of other people in Montreal. 


The CuHairMAN: Are there any other questions to ask Mr. Vaughan ? 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


 Q. Perhaps, Mr. Vaughan, you may have some statements that you care to fyle?— 
A. I have filed nearly all of them, Mr. Douglas. I have given you statements of the 
consumption. A good many of these statements are for my own use. 


Mr. Kererer: Unless you want them for some specific purpose, Mr. Chairman, I 
would advise not loading up the record too much. 


_-. The CHarrMAN: There are one or two which perhaps should be included. 


| Witness: Here is one showing the total tonnage received during the season of 
1919-20 and 1920-21. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Total tonnage received during the seasons 1919-20 and 1920-21. 


1919-20 1920-21 

Rh ene iates 10daks cnt ieave aot aie aie as, hn AOQ9824 1,312,872 

: Wertern Cansdan. tess ci ss ee party 14425) 501d, 064,600 
Pa RePR ABB. brsieiis of sigue and Sek 6 ot 2g > SEABOL 1,147,280 


2,425,550 3,524,842 

The 1920- 21 figures include the G.T.P. approx. 400,000 tons. Balance of difference 
caused by small purchases account large stocks on hand from 1918 and also from 
practically no stocks on hand spring of 1920 and present large surplus. 

Witness: I have another statement here which perhaps may be of interest to the 
members of the Committee. 

This is a statement showing the American coal received, the points at which it is 
received, and the points where used during the seasons 1919, 1920 and 1921. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Statement showing American coal received, points at which received and points 
where used during the seasons 1919-20 and 1920-21. 


| Total Received | 1919-20 1920-21 
Be A ter seh 19S ekinG barter essiddtig wie ROTI es ers end GBD 785,097 
meter tli tee. bo asi) S\ 5 awoud ah wat wend «of 2. 823,608 527,775 

r Pee RE ONE tat Tf. 5S iicsiy. ewe (eens oa AD OIE ov, aR.Od 


1,099,824 1,312,872 
| (Mr. R. C. Vaughan.] 
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Points Received. 1919-20. 1920-21. Where used. 
eps Fi oietieie FO en ob BS Di be ea eee 
i PET Ged ee ees sivas Pear (hie 1s | pare iege he Nipissing District. 
Ate BAL eER ee SAUER Ten es oe. Ba aRE Ns 221,376 387,279|Montreal, Sag. and St. Maurice. 
Toronto and Cobourg.....-...-+-ssee sree 82,850 140,496/Ontario District. 
eA ES Re ee ae ment oe 135, 181 94,031|D.W. & P. Ry. and W. Dinos: 
Port ATUHUr..5 nee sks vee eens eee a8 D820 don 314, 838|Western Lines. 
Wort William <1 4 ocd sas. fle ieee es 215, 966 243, 580|Western Lines. 
Michipicoten...........--+-+02ssetncesets 49,046 22, 097|\Cochrane, Sup. and Nip. 
Wey Pet OOUris Grats ces ee ree 100, 742 106, 882|Nipissing District. 
Bie Nee oe ee a aah nie See ae VisS86ls 2 eee rae St. Maurice District. 
CIGD EOt nO Ree dre ena reat me nnn ete Re? 261 (Ol oe ott eee: Saguenay District. 


Ea CE AA essed «seni cues Shs plana ee 10,011 3,669|\Saguenay District. 
1,099,824} 1,312,872 


Then this last statement shows the steam coal consumed during the years 1918, 
1919 and 1920. : 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 


Srpam CoaL ConsSUMED DURING Years 1918, 1919, 1920. 


. G.N.R.. 
Canadian Northern Rlys. | Canadian Government Rlys. |D.W. &P.) C.G. Rag 

Year. ; D.W.P. 

W. Lines.| E. Lines. | Total. | W. Lines. | E. Lines. Total. . Com- | 

bined 

1918...........+...| 1,133,411] 424,092) 1,557,503) 289,909 1,165, 481| 1,455,390 53, 786| 3,066, 679 

PONG ee oe i La? 162 442,046] 1,584, 208 248,299} 1,195,400] 1,443, 699 45,507] 3,073,414 
1090, eel 588,791). 836,471) 2,070,262) 317,647 1,192,300] 1,509, 947 60, 516|*3, 640, 128 
3,709,364! 1,402,609) 5,211,973) 855, 855 | 3,553, 181 4,409,036} 159,809 | 9,780, 818 


*Including G.T.P. 


The CHairMAN: Mr. Vaughan, we thank you very much for appearing here to-day 
and for the evidence you have given. 


Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): I have just one further question I wish to ask. 
| Q. In reference to this 600,000 tons, that you want carried, via the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine—was that all to be carried in Government ships, or was 
a proportion to be carried in the coal company’s boats ¢—A. I think we gave them 
the privilege of carrying part of it. We allowed them to move 3800, 000 tons of our 
requirements in their own boats, in other words, we allowed the two companies, the 
Dominion and the Nova Scotia to move about one-half of our requirements. We 
said we wanted to move about 300,000 in our own boats. 


The CuarrMAN: Well, gentlemen, we have Mr. Dick on Wednesday. He was id 
have been here this week, but found himself unable to come. We will also have the 
two representatives from Alberta here on Tuesday next, so I would suggest that we 
arrange to meet on Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. 


Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): There are some labour representatives, representing 
the employees of Nova Scotia, who desire to be heard. 


Mr. Keerer: We should certainly have called them later on. 


The CHamrMAN: I can see no objection to the representatives of labour being calle é 


if they wish to be heard. The meeting is now adjourned until Tuesday. morning 
next, at 10.30. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 19, 1921, at 10.80 a.m. 
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House or ComMons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 425 
Turspay, April 19, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


The Cuamman: We have as the first witness this morning Mr. Caye, who is fuel 
purchasing agent of the Grand Trunk Railway. 


Mr. Greorce W. Cave: called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


| Q. What is your official position?—A. General purchasing agent of the Grand 
‘Trunk. 

| Q. How long have you held that position ?—A. Six years. 

| Q. Had you any previous connection with the coal trade?—A. Yes, I was purchas- 
ing agent for the Grand Trunk Pacific for several years, at Winnipeg, and bought the 
coal for the company, and gave instructions, in part, for the operation. 

| Q. If you have a statement which you are prepared to make to the committee 
before we ask you any questions, we will be glad to hear your statement first—A. Well, 
the position regarding the Grand Trunk fuel supply is a little more simple than some 
of the other roads in Canada, because we own a coal measure in Ohio to the extent of 
about 30,000 acres, and get the large proportion of our requirements from that coal 
operation. We have also made contracts from time to time with different coal 
‘companies, both on the American side and in Canada, principally the Dominion 
peoal Company. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Do you find it a profitable thing to operate this coal mine yourselves? I suppose 
you must, or you would not continue it?—A. They call it a gold mine now, instead of 
a coal mine. 

| Q. It is a gold mine, instead of a coal mine?—A. It has been for several years. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How long have you had that source of supply ?—A. I suppose since 1912. 
Q. Why did the company think it advisable to purchase that acreage?—A. It was 
‘the idea of the late Mr. Charles M. Hayes. He thought, I presume, that it would be 
an excellent source of supply in case the local consumption fell off. 

Q. That is, the local production?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any reason to fear that the local supply might not be sufficient for 
the consumption ?—A. I am sure I could not say. 

Q. What advantages do you find in having that source of supply now, as compared 
with the Canadian sources of supply?—A. Well, our mines are working to capacity, 
consequently the cost per ton is very much lower ‘hid other minés in the same district, 
and apparently much lower than the cost of Nova Scotia coal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. What would be the difference, approximately ?—A. At least $2 a ton. 
Q. As between what?—A. Between the Nova Scotia price at the mines and ours. 
Q. At the pit’s mouth?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any idea to what that is due?—A. Well, I think it is principally due 


to the fact that we operate those mines to capacity. 
[Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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Q. What is the capacity you take out of those 2—A. Anee: 1,200,000 tons a year. 
We expect this year it will be 1, 500,000. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Do you supply any other than the Grand Truk Poa: No. Just the Grand 


Trunk alone, practically. 
Q. You said a minute ago that this was a ‘gold mine, instead of a on mine; 


that means that you have been making an enormous profit on that; have you. been 
charging the Grand Trunk the ordinary market price?—A. We get fee coal at cost. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. You save that much for the see @—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Cowan: , 
Q. It is not a subsidiary company at all?—A. It is owned by the Grand Trunk 
absolutely, I understand. ; 


By the Chawman: 

Q. What is the general fuel situation, according to the Grand Trunk’s experience , 
Have you had difficulty in getting fuel?—A. We had difficulty last fall, but since about. 
the 1st of December last the situation has been very easy. 
Q. What were your difficulties last fall?—A. Well, there were more or less labour 
troubles on the other side—switchmen’s strike—and embargoes: were piecd at different 
points at which we got this coal. 
Q. Difficulties in the Canadian field?—A. I do not know; we did not get any coal 
last year from the Canadian fields at all. We asked the Dominion people if they could 
supply us with coal early last spring, the spring of 1920, and they said they could not. 
Q. How much does the company use each year? What is the annual consumption? 
—A. The approximate consumption in Canada of the Grand Trunk is 2,000,000 tons. 
Q. Did I understand that you got all that supply from the United States last 
year ?—A. Practically. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. What do you consider your coal is costing you at the pit’s mouth to-day ?—A. 
Well, I think perhaps that is confidential information. 
Q. Very well, then I will not press for an answer; do you know what the price is 
in Nova Scotia at the pit’s mouth to- ee 2—A. Only from this editorial that I cut 
from the Gazette. . 


The CHamiMaN: That would not be evidence. = 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You have no personal knowledge? Do you bring that coal into Canada wholly 
by rail?—A. No, we bring in some of it by water. 

Where?—A. From Lake Erie ports. 

Q. To what place?—To Midland and Depot Harbour. 

Q. Name all the Ontario ports to which you bring it in by water—A. Midland 
and Depot Harbour. 

Q. You do not take any in to Goderich or any other place at all?—A. No. 

Q. None to Owen Sound?—A. No. 

@. How do you find your cost of transport after you get to Lake Erie—water 
as compared with rail?—A. It is much cheaper. 

Q. How much, roughly speaking?—A. Well, we have a price for this year on coal 
of $2 per ton from, say, Ashabula or Lorraine to Montreal. 

[Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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Q. Do you take it also to Montreal by water?—A. We have brought some down 
the past two or three years. 
Q. That is, you brought your own coal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Toronto and the central part of Ontario, both for yourself and any that you 
sell, would come in by the railways via Buffalo?—A. We do not sell any; it would come 
in via Buffalo, yes. Bridgeburg is our Canadian port. 
Q. I have not yet got quite the difference in dollars and cents between bringing 

it in around by those ports to Ontario and bringing it by rail—A. The coal that we 
ferry across from Charlotte to Cobourg comes from the Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal 
and Coke Co. ‘ 

Q. Coke—you buy that?—A. Yes. It is from Central Pennsylvania. 

Q. How much of that will there be?—A. Usually about 300,000 tons a year. 

Q. Let us get the starting point; the total amount of the Grand Trunk’s consump- 
_tion—of purchase and mining—is how much?—A. About 2,000,000 tons a year. 

Q. Of which you produce, out of your own properties, how much?—A. About 
1,200,000 tons. 

Q. And out of the total 2 000,000, how muck. comes in by water, as against what 
‘comes in by rail, approximately ?—A. Well, I should think about 40 per cent. 

Q. And that would be chiefly for the north-western part of old Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are taking a certain portion to Montreal to-day?—-A. Yes, we are— 
all rail. 
| Q. When I say, “to-day,” last year and this year ?—A. Welly we are taking a certain 
proportion of our own coal, that comes via Black Rock, to Montreal. 

Q. It costs you $2 to Montreal from the Lake Erie ports?—A. That is by vessel. 

Q. And by vessel from Lake Erie ports to Midland?—A. 75 cents. 

| Q. Why the difference ?—A. Well, I think it is largely on account of the fact that 
they can load larger vessels to Midland and Depot Harbour than to Montreal. 

) Q. What draught ?—A. I presume, or I think, that they can load as large as 

10,000-ton vessel to Depot Harbour, and the maximum to Miontreal down the ae 

is about 2,000 tons. 

Q. So it takes five times the difference to carry to Montreal uae you can carry 

to Midland?—A. Yes, and Depot Harbour. 

-Q. And necessarily the cost is greater?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

| Q. Does that $2. include loading and discharging?—A. It includes the loading, 
but not the discharging. 

| Q. How much does the discharge cost you?—A. 35 cents a gross ton; practically 
about 32 cents a net ton. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. That is the same for both Montreal and Midland—I mean the oda does not 

include. the unloading at either place?—A. At Midland, we have another arrangement 

there that is different from the Montreal; we have an arrangement that includes the 
loading of the vessel at the Lake port; its transport to Midland; and handling charge 
there; and that is 75 cents a net ton. 

Q. It would be quite saving to your company if you could transport to Montreal 

im the larger ship?—A. I think so.- 

| Q. The same answer would apply to any other person taking-in coal to Montreal? 

—A,. I think so. 

— QQ. We have heard that Montreal is opposed to the enlargement of the canal 
system; that is the reason why I asked you those questions; I want to see what the 
benefit to Montreal is; what is the railway charge to Montreal for coal if you had to 
take it by rail from Black Rock?—A, I am unable to say, but I can tell you what 

we credit ourselves on this coal business—$2 a ton from Black Rock to Montreal. 


} 


; (Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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Q. Are you able to give this committee, as a railroad man, what is reasonable 
per ton of cost per mile for hauling coal ?—A. Well, it is pretty hard to say. ) 
Q. A fair and proper cost per mile{—A. Much depends on circumstances. If 
we bring this coal along in train lots, we can carry 1t very cheaply that way. : 
Q. And I suppose it is somewhat contingent upon return cargoes for the empty 
cars?—A. Well, these cars run between the mines and their destination. 
Q. Coming back empty /—A. Yes, sir. 


Ls 


By Mr. Ross: | 4 
Q. Can you give us an estimate of what that will be in train lots?—A. 30 to 
40 cars, 50-ton cars. : 


Q. How much per ton per mile in train lots?—A. We charge ourselves approxi- 
mately half a cent a ton per mile on that coal. We are only bringing the surplus, 
coal to Montreal district. We use most of it in Ontario. . v 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Half a cent per ton per mile?—Mr. Vaughan the other day said it cost them 
seven-tenths of a cent per mile. . 


\ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you charge the half cent?—A. We credit ourselves that. 


Q. You would not say that that was the actual cost of transporting the coal? 
—A. Oh, no. if 


By Mr. Keefer: : 


Q. Have you any idea of the approximate quantity of coal that you have upon 
your acreage in Ohio’—A. It has been stated recently that we had enough coal there 
to last a hundred years. aa 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. That is the property of the Grand Trunk? —A. Yes. 

Q. If the Dominion Government takes over the Grand Trunk then-that becomes 
the property of the Dominion Government ?—A. Exactly. 
\ 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. There are other coal lands through those states that can be acquired to-day ?— 
A. Yes, I think so. 
Q. I have been so told?—A. Yes. 
Q. At not a very exhorbitant price?—A. Yes. 


Q. Approximately about what?—A. Well, I should say about $150 an acre was 
a maximnm for undeveloped mines. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. From the mines in Ohio until you come to the Lakes what is the freight 
eost’—A,. 912 cents. 

Q. And then from the Lake ports to Montreal?2—A. $2. 

Q. And the discharge cost at Miontreal?—A. About 32 cents a net. ton. 

Q. And as I understood you, you made this statement, that your Ohio coal 
cost_at the pit mouth $2 a ton less than Nova Scotia coal at the pit mouth?—A. Yes, 
roughly, I would say so. : 

Q. Have you ever compared what it would cost you to bring Nova Seotia coal 
this year, for example, to Montreal, with what your Ohio coal would cost ?—A. Yes, 
sir, I think I have that here. Our coal, ex-vessel, from Lake Erie to Montreal, would 


cost at Montreal, plus exchange and 58 cents per ton duty, $7.94. 
iMr. G. W. Caye.] 
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By Mr. Keefer 
Q. Do you know what the Nova Scotia coal was asking for it at Miontreal?—A. It 
gives a price of $8.10. 


By the Chairman: 

: Q. This is the Grand Trunk coal, the coal from the Grand Trunk Mines?—A. 
$7.94. 2 

: Q. There is a difference of 16 cents according to your figures, in favour of your 

coal at Montreal?—A. In favour of our coal at Montreal. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Will you give us the items showing how you make up this $7.942A. Well, 
I think perhaps that mine price ought to be considered as confidential. 


: By Mr. Keefer: 


| Q. Pass that; the only thing is, if you give us the rest, we can figure it out?—A. 
| I will give it anyway, I will take a chance. The mine price is $2.30; rail freight, 
 $1.914; vessel freight, $2.; commission, 05; the duty, .53; wharfage at Montreal, .08; 
| insurance, one half cent; discharging from the vessel through the plant on to cars, 
_ .381; exchange, .75; total $7.94. 


| By Mr. McKenzie: : 


Q. Is there any profit on that?—A. Yes, that includes our profit. 
Q. About what percentage do you have in profit?—A. Well, now, you get me 
_ into that same question again. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
| Q. Do you mean profit on the mining of the coal?—A. Profit to the Grand Trunk 
‘road. (To the Chairman) I must ask that this statement be confidential. 
! The CuHairmMan: Of course it is evidence, and all evidence is printed. 
Witness: And becomes public property ? 
The CHairMAN: It becomes public property. Mr. Caye wishes that this infor- 
mation be considered private information. It is for the Committee to say. 
Mr. CuisHotm: Which information? 
The CuairMaN: The information he has just given. Has the Committee any- 


thing to say about that? It is for the Committee to decide whether it is private | 
information. 


Mr. Kerrer: I'think when an official of a railway comes here, we should respect 
_him within reason; we should respect their reasonable wishes as to any information 
_ that they consider confidential, except in the public interest we could demand it. 
Mr. Cowan: As an official of the railway company: he would not be held blameable 
at all to answer any question, because we are permitted to ask him any question. 
Mr. Kererer: Yes, but it is a question of fairness on our part, whether we should 
force any information that he considers confidential. 
| Mr. Ross: Who could possibly object? 
} Mr. CuisHotmM: Does the Chairman mean to say that the information given 
_ just now shall be held to be private? 
| The CHarMAN: That is Mr. Caye’s request to the Committee, but of course if 


the Committee does not wish to grant that request, it will go in the evidence. 
(Mr, G. W. Caye.] 
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By Mr. Keefer: get ; | 
Q. There is no reason why what you have told so far should be confidential ?—A.. 
It is solely the profit we made on the Grand Trunk coal. 
Mr. Krerrer: You wish to keep that; then I think we should not force you to” 
tell that. 
My. McKenzie: Myr. Chairman, I am afraid that our inquiry would be rather 
abortive if we must recognize every piece of practical information we get as private. — 
Mr. Krrrer: Then let us go to it, and get it out of the coal companies in Nova’ 
Scotia, and see how much profit they make. 
Mr. Cowan: We should exempt everybody else on the same ground. I do not 
see why it should be— . 
The Cuatrman: I think Mr. Douglas was asking a question when I stopped him. 


By Mr. Douglas: a : 

Q. You gave the price as $7.94 for the Ohio coal; that was coal taken in partly 

by rail and partly by water?—A. No, that was absolutely all rail, which makes that — 
coal more valuable, because it is not broken up so often. : 
Q. As I understand it, the quotations you gave were $1914 rail?—A.- Yes. 

Q. And then you gave a rate of $2. which was water-borne coal, or coal practi- | 
cally borne by water; what I am asking you is, what your rail coal cost you in 
Montreal?—A. Our rail coal is costing $7.92. ; 3 
Q. How is that made up?—A. That is made up of the mine price, say, $2.30; — 

rail freight, to our line, $2.51; duty, 53; from Bridgeburg to, Montreal, $2; exchange, — 
58. : 
By the Chairman: 

Q. If that coal were taken by water from Port Colborne, or from the nearest — 
point to Bridgeburg to Montreal, would there be a substantial saving in freight? 


By Mr. Keefer: : 
Q. From some American ports?—A. I do not think so. I am not prepared to 
say. We have never had that brought up, so far as I know. | 


By Mr. Cowan: : 

Q. Have you over tried to negotiate with Nova Scotia companies, at all—to get 

a price from then which would enable you to substitute their coal for this foreign : 
coal that you buy?—A. Yes, we have been a pretty good customer of the Dominion ~ 
people for a good many years. © | 2 
Q. If you are a good customer to them for a certain portion, why would you — 

_ not be a good customer for the whole of it—_that is, what you buy from other companies? ~ 
—A. Well, because I do not think it would be economical to send that Nova Scotia. 
coal into Ontario unless the price was very low. : ss 
i ES You think you are bringing it as far into Canada as it is profitable now to do | 
. Yes. | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When did you last buy coal form the Nova Scotia mines?—A. 1919. 
Q. And none last year?—A. No, sir. . 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q It was deliverable only as far as Montreal?—A Montreal. 
Q. By water?—A. By all water. ; 
Q. Can you name the boats that were bringing coal those days?—A. No. 
(Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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Q. What types were they —A. They were large boats—6,000 of 7,000 tons capacity. 
Q. Not as large a carrying capacity as those that delivered it to Midland?2—A. At 
_Midland?—I think you are a little mixed there. I said a 10,000-ton boat would go 
Depot Harbour. They are a different type of boat; they are what they call the 
_ self-unloader, and the type that goes to Midland runs siaidi 5,000 to 7,000 tons. 
— Q. But the Depot Harbour boat would have a larger carrying capacity than those 
ming from Nova Scotia?—A. Yes, and they unload the coal right on the dock; they 
ve an endless belt. 


ha 
; The CuairMan: We will incorporate Mr. Caye’s statement in the record. 
? 


COST OF COAL AT MONTREAL FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Ss 
4 


Dominion |Nova Rochester |Rochester |Rochester |Rail and|/Railand 
Co. Scotia §S.} and Pitts.| and Pitts.| and Pitts.| river. river. 
0. 
_ Ss Rs nae ag ee Cec” Rail vialRail vialVessel ex |Vessel ex [Rail via 
Cobourg. | Massena Charlotte} Lake < Black 
Springs. Erie Rk. 
b Oe Se ae eon Poe mare 264 Lae toe See OA Lowe | he ys 433 
iid oro ee tag OP ie cat A ee ee 3°25 3.25 Bei 2.30 2.30 
2/5 las ei Rika = Bera ei Re ew | 3.20 2.38 1.913 Bent 
Sal hwo PESTO. Bee eee a, aha [ema cee Rl IN rahe te de add 1.80 2.00 
2 oe SREP Eero 5 Ce ee aa ene Daath. tn Mendes ae rye Dy SS LS. a ed 
ot ee Syteet a patty pie ehletioateect itty See amnvaien 4 ak alee 0.05 
2 acco AeEuR RRNA oo OF Se eee bet hore Sea 0.53 0.53 Ueasic 0.53 Q5302 
ree tate fanaa ia LA ta Mh ore, Hes IY AE a ORS Rie Se Cen SS 0.08 
cos A GNP Pe Re Me dL et Sa eae ON rcael eed ee gS an eee ie (Rm 0.005 
Pe leet oe Se DESDE. nine a. elas skh POR REE OLE obs Ors 
ee er ee he haere oats s ok 6.59 6.98 7.96 7.19 5.34 
DEL | ee elec e eae ewes 132 OAR ora kT Me i  . CLIe, 2.00 
= at 5 mills. 
U.S. Exchange Si) bane Ree ae eae 0.79 0.77 0.84 0.75 0.58 
pet 5 
Motel.......... 8.10 8.38 8.70 | 8.23 8.80 7.94 7.92 
> 
ss (All figures are per net ton). 
¥ 
3 (Bellaire to Erie... :.: ae. 3... Rail mileage......189 miles. 
“ |Erie to Montreal............. Water mileage... .453 miles—642 miles small boats 
Via Black Rock....... J 2,000 tons. 
Me boda to Montreal so... Rail mileage...... 727 miles, 
# Sydney to Montreal..........Water mileage.... 900 miles, large boats 
o ,000 ton. 
ae 
g 
¥ 


| Q. How much Nova Scotia coal did you purchase in 1919?—A. Very little; only 

100,000 net tons, 70,000 of which was delivered during the season of navigation at 

ontreal and 20,000 additional tons were delivered at Portland. The balance v was can- 
celled. 


Q. Why ?—A. Because they were hard up to fill their contract. 


- wr “3 ee 


By the Chairman: 


— Q. How much did you purchase in 1918?—A. We only got 15,000 tons. 
__ Q. Was there any special reason for your not dealing with them at all last year —A. 
ey refused to. They could not take on a contract. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


| Q. Do you know why?—A. I think that perhaps they placed their tonnage else- 
Bice, 


Q. They were exporting, were they not?—A. So I understand. 
[Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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Q. Where to?—A. Denmark and Holland. 
Q. How much?—A. I could not say. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is not a discrimination as to prices?—A. No. In the last year, everything 
was obnormal on account of the European demand. 


By Mr. Ross: . 

Q. What did they charge you for that in 1919?—A. $6 a ton on cars at Montreal, 
from their plant on cars so we could distribute it where we want to. 

Q. That is in 1920. Give us how much this year?—A. $8.10.. 

~ Q. Coming back to your Ohio coal and Nova Seotia coal. You would have to pay 

against the Ohio coal the following: $1.913 for freight. Duty how much 7—A, 50 | 

cents. / .% 

Q. Exchange?—A. 75 cents. 

Q. Making all told how much? §3.193.—A. Yes. | 

Q. Do you know what the freight rate to Montreal by water from Nova Scotia 

is?@—A. I do not. 
Q. We have heard it as being 90 cents and as low as 60 cents. $3.194 is what 

Nova Scotia coal would have to pay by way of freight, supposing the price at the pit” 

mouth were equal, to any port of Ontario. : | 

Mr. Cowan: If the Government takes over the Grand Trunk, as they propose 

to do, then the duty of 53 cents would have to be taken over. It means it would b 

free trade in bituminous coal. 

Mr. Dovenas: If I understand, Mr. Keefer, it was $3.19, being freight rate and. 

duty. 4 

Mr. Krrrer That is freight rate and duty. ‘ Z: 

Witness: The freight rate from the mines to the lake, $1.914; the duty is .53 and 

exchange is figured at .75 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. And the water freight? 


Mr. Krrerr: Leave the water freight to come next. What would that ee those 
three items would amount to how much?—A. $3.194. 4 


Q. Now, the freight rate from Nova Scotia to any port in Ontario at the Heke of 
the Lakes would have that much to come and go against, provided they could deliver 
it on the vessel as cheaply as you could get it on the vessels at lake Erie LAS Yes. 
Jt would seem so. 

Q. What would be the ordinary freight rate or one soabenvee rate from Nova 
Scotia right to the head of the lakes, to Port Arthur, to Fort William ?—A. It | ‘Is, 
beyond me. 

| Q..To Toronto. Any place you like to put it?—A. I am not familiar with the 
rates. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. If you were talking about Montreal, particularly, as I understood it, and you 
had to be perfectly clear on it, as I understand it, it was the rail freight first, vas 
$1.911 and $2 by water freight?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And you added .05 commission; .53 duty; .08 wharfage, 4 cent insurance, and 
.31 discharge, as well as the rate of exchange?—A. Making a total of $7.94. 

Q. Apart from the price?—A. The price is included in this $7.94. 


By Mr. Owen 


Q. In that price can you tell me what wages you pay your miners in that min 
—A. The standard scale? 


[Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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Q. Is it the same as in Nova Scotia?—A. I understand it is. , 
Q. Why the difference in the cost of coal at the pit mouth in N ova Scotia and the 
cost in Ohio if the wages are the same?—A. Our mines down there are equipped with 
the latest appliances in the way of producing coal. 

Q. Do you know whether they pay the same wages in all the mines 2A. They 
certainly do, or else we would have trouble there. 


By Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. As I understand the drift of this examination, it is to compare the price of 
Ohio coal and Cape Breton and Nova Scotia coal delivered in Montreal. I wanted 
_to know something about your system of mining in Ohio. Is it deep mining. How 
deep do you go for your coal?—A. I am afraid I cannot answer that in Nova Scotia. 
Q. You do not know anything about it?—A. I never was out at the mines. 
Q. And you do not know whether your miners have to contend with gas or water 
| in the mines or anything like that?—A. All I know is the mines are supposed to be 
in pretty good shape and up to date. 

Q. You can readily understand the cost of a ton of coal delivered on the surface 
depends largely on the condition under which you are compelled to mine?—A. 
_ Absolutely. 


Q. There might be a great deal of difference between one mine and another?—A. 


s 


t By Mr. Keefer: 
- 


Q. You have no knowledge of the mining in Ohio?—A. I am sorry I have not. 


Q. Do you know what is the average cost of coal in the United States, say in 
hio and Pennsylvania @—A. It varies. It is my understanding that the present 
contract price for coal from the central Pennsylvania district is about $3 at the 
- mines. 
4 Q. For Ohio, how much?—A. Ohio is about the same although one is occasionally 
able to pick up coal at a cheaper price. 


é By the Chairman: 


Q. You have told us about this 300,000 which you purchased from other com- 
panies. You have not given us the cost of that. Can you give us a statement of that? 
A. It is not a fixed price yet. We have not any contract with them this year. 

Q. I understood you purchased 300,000 last year?—A. As a rule we purchased 
000 from the R. & P. Company. 
| Q. It is the cost of delivery of that to the company we would like to get—A. I 
Be not the price last year but I have an estimate of the cost this year, based on 
i 

; 


25 at the mines. 


} 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. What is the highest price you know of at the mines? 
The CuHamrMaAN: Just let the witness finish. What would the freight be on that.— 
‘A $2.88. That is from the mines to Charlotte, New York. 
 Q. The other cost,?—A. $1.80 for the ferry. 
| Q. To where?—A. From Charlotte to Cobourg. Duty 53 cents; exchange, 84 
cents: $8.80. 
! ‘ Q. That would be at Cobourg?—A. That is Mion bean: 
5 Q. So that this-coal that you are purchasing from other companies costs you 
| more at Montreal than the price—A. We do not bring any of that coal to Montreal. 
We use it in Belleville and Brockville; in that section. It costs us at Cobourg, $7.96. 
. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. $7.96 ?—A. Yes. - 
24661—6 [Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Do you happen to know the highest price that is paid for merchantable coal 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania? I asked you about the average?—A. Last year? 

Q. At the pit mouth, yes—A. Well, I think in a great many cases it was over 
$10.50. = 

Q. At the pit mouth?—A. ess 

Q. $10.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. As against your $7 ?—A. Yes, that is spot coal. 

The CuarrmMan: Are we not asking Mr. Caye to answer.a question which he is — 
not prepared to answer? How can he know what other people are paying for coal. 
He knows what the Grand Trunk is paying. 

Mr. Krerrer: He made inquiries——A. In a general way the price of spot coal for 
smmediate delivery, and the price of spot coal changes from day to day, has been 
as low as $10.50 only during the past year. | ze 

Q. Just explain that a little further, what you mean by spot coal.—A. Spot coal 
is coal that is purchased for immediate delivery, and the price of spot coal changes — 
practically from day to day. 

Q. These other prices of $3 are what 2—A. Contract prices. 

Q. Extending over what period?—A. A period of the year. : 

Q. I suppose they are fairly large?—A. Yes. 


‘By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. That is at the mine?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Is the market price of spot coal higher than the contract price or sometimes — 

the reverse?—A. At the present time it is the reverse. a 
'_ Q. You are referring entirely to run of mine coal in all your examination so far? 
A. Yes, practically. } 
Q. I think you said in 1919 you paid $6.50 a ton for Nova Scotia coal in Mon- | 
treal?—A. Six dollars and fifty cents. i 
Q. You got so many hundred thousand tons?—A. Yes. q 

Q. And you say in 1920 they asked you $8.10%—A. No, they could not supply _ 

it in 1920. 4 
Q. Is it this year they are asking $8.10?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any reason why they should vary those prices? Any reason 

in the market, or anything else why they should vary those prices, $1.60? Is it 
excessive profits they are seeking?—A. I would not care to say. i 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Are the wages any different?—A. They are the same as they were last fall. 
Q.:The standard of wages in your mines is the same as they were?—A. Yes. 
Q. Unless they had more gas or water down there than they had a year ago, 
the prices ought to be the same? # 


Mr. Ross: I think Mr. Caye may have some explanation in his own mind as to | 
the price of coal and the supply of coal. Have you any idea at all, any information | 
regarding the matter why that price should be increased $1.60 at the mines, an | 
increase between 1919 and 1921? You say wages have not increased?—A. That is | 
simply my personal opinion that the mines have not been producing as much coal | 
as they could. It may be they have had trouble down there for some reason or other, 
and a portion of these mines has been closed down a good deal, and if you lesse oa 
output you increase cost. . 

[Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


9 Q. The facts are the price has gone up in Nova Scotia while it has been going 
down at other points. That is your experience in the last two years?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Douglas: 


_ 


? Q. How much coal do you use in Montreal?—A. We use in Montreal district 
from 350,000 to 450,000 tons a year. 

2 Q. Give us the average in each district in Canada ‘—A. I have not got that 
_ information, I am sorry. | 

, Q. Can you state it generally?—A. The only details we have here are that we 
used last year 930,000 tons on the eastern lines, and 1,221,000 tons on the Ontario 
~ lines. | 
2 By Mr. Keefer: 


3 Q. You are in charge of the fuel department only for general purchasing ?—A. 
_ The general purchasing. 

— Q. Do you know if your company have ever given any consideration to the ques- 
_ tion of electrification between Montreal and Toronto of the road to save the coal ?— 
_A. Not to my knowledge. 
—  Q. You are familiar with the anthracite question?—A. Somewhat. To some 
_ extent. 

Q. Your road handles a lot of anthracite with the Midland Valley?—A. Yes, but 

we consume very little. 
= Q. It chiefly comes over your road:—A. I understand it does. 

. Q. How does it come in?—A. I am afraid I cannot give you much information 
on the anthracite question. ~ . 
| Q. You don’t know whether the people who buy it bring it in by water or bring 
it by rail?—No. : 
_ Q. Do you know anything about the distribution of it to Ontario or anything 
of that kind?—A. No. 


ieee 


By Mr. Douglas: 


— Q. 2,000,000 tons of coal a year is what you use—A. Approximately. : 
Q. How much of that is used in Canada?—A. It is all used in Canada. 
Q. You have some lines in the States ?—A. They buy their own coal at the present 
time. I am just speaking of their consumption in Canada. 
_ Q. And the points at which it comes is Montreal, and what other points?—A. 
Sarnia, Windsor. ” 
__ Q. How much at Sarnia?—A. I don’t know whether we have that. This is an 


_ estimate only. 


| Q. For this year?—A. Last year their consumption and delivery; Midland, 
Ontario, 201,000; Depot Harbour, 142,000; Prescott, 27,000; Montreal, water coal, 
158,000; Montreal rail coal, 236,000; Cobourg, 350,000; Black Rock, 774,000; Windsor, 
| 51,000; Sarnia, 206,000. : 

) Q. You have named pretty well‘all of your divisional points?—A. Yes. 


| Q. Don’t you operate to Goderich?—A. No. 
Q. Collingwood?—A. No. 
| Q. Owen Sound ?—A. We never get any coal that way. 
) ~Q. You have lines of railway running to and stopping at these points?—A. Yes, 
2 but it is distributed at those points for the smaller places. 
. By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. How about Portland?—A. We use about 125,000 tons there a year. 
Q. Where does that come from?—A. That usually comes from West Virginia. 
- 24661—64 [Mr. G: W. Caye.] 
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By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. By water?—A. By water. 


By Mr. McKenze: / 
Q. You have been buying that in Nova Scotia?—A. No, not altogether. 
Q. You have been buying that in Nova Scotia in past years?—A. Not to my 


knowledge. ; ) 
Q. Coal for Portland 7—A. No. In 1919 they did not deliver the 100,000 tons 


we had under contract, so after the close of navigation they asked if we would take 
20,000 tons by water to Portland which we wanted to go to Montreal, and we cancelled 
the delivery of 10,000 tons which they could not furnish. a 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Would there be any duty from Cape Breton to Portland?—A. There is no duty 

to New England from Nova Scotia. 
Q. Is there an area that is exempt in the tariff?—A. I understand there is no 


duty at all. 


\ 


By Mr. Keefer: ) ! 
Q. What is the freight rate for coal up to Portland 2—A. From Fort Richmond, 
which is a suburb of Philadelphia, to Portland is $1.55. per gross ton. | 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. You don’t know what the water rate would be from Sydney to Portland?—A. I 
don’t know. } 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What other costs enter into the purchase at Portland?—A. We have a handling 

charge, the Grand Trunk I think this year has no handling port at Portland. It was — 

demolished last fall, so they had a handling charge of 35c per gross ton. 

Q. What was the rail charge?—A. $2.85 from the mine to Port Richmond. 

Q. What other charges are there on the coal?—A. There is no charge. There is a 

war-tax on the rail freight and discharge freight which is about 3 per cent. 

Q. That coal at Portland comes across into Canada does it not?—A. We consume 

it all in the state of Maine and New Hampshire. 7 

The Cuamrman: Is there anything further you wish from Mr. Caye? 

Mr. Kerrer: If you have asked all the questions for yourself, Mr. Chairman, I 

have nothing additional. . 4 

The Cuairman: Any member of the committee would like to ask any further ques- 

tions ¢ 

Mr. Cowan: I would like to know if you have found out everything you wanted, | 

I have never seen the best results from the examination of a witness by the way we | 

examined him. 7 | 

Mr. Krrrer: 1 think we should make a rule that somebody should exhaust all the 
questions and after that it would be in order to ask individual questions. 


The CHarmMan: We better have a meeting of the committee some day to see if 
f 


can arrange some system of that kind. If there are no other questions to be asked this 
witness we can discharge him. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. I just wanted to ask the witness one question. I would like to ask Mr. Caye | 

-4f it is fair to sell coal at the prices you have mentioned in Montreal. Is that good. 

business?—A. We are not selling this coal. We are using every pound of it. 
Mir Gow. Caye.] 
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Q. Suppose you were a seller of coal, would it be good business, supposing the coal 
end of your business was independent of the railway, would it be a fairly profitable 
_ business for you to sell coal at the price you have mentioned at Montreal, $7.94?— 

A. I am not prepared to say whether it would or not. 
Q. If you had to go into the market and buy that coal you would have to pay a 
larger price for it? Some day we will reach the stage when we will have some of the 
_ operators from Nova Scotia and we will put your price up to them and we will say, 
“We have had a man from Ohio who sells coal and delivers coal to Montreal at $7.94 
a ton,” and we will ask him if it is fair business. “What can you do?” That is the: 
purpose of my question—A. It seems to me that the only question that can arise in 
that connection would be the freight rates from Black Rock, say to Montreal. You 
want to add the price of coal at the mine, tariff rate; the regular tariff on that coal 
~ which would make the price higher here. 
Q. Now, if you can for a moment convert yourself into a coal man—you know 
something about the coal business in Ohio,—give us for a moment your judgment as 
a coal man selling coal in Montreal; can you run up some figures at which you think, 
as a coal man, you could sell coal in Montreal, in competition with the world, at a fair 
profit ? | 

The CHairMAN: Of course, I presume we should scarcely ask a witness to give 
evidence on a suppositious case. He is before us to give facts as he knows them, and 
he has given us the facts regarding the purchase of coal for the Grand Trunk Railway. 
When we get outside of that, of course we get beyond the boundary of his actual 
knowledge. 


Mr. McKenzie: Yes, but he does not quite say that. Of. course, I do not press it 
one minute beyond what he can do, but I would like to have something that would 
“assist us when we come to compare prices. 

_- Mr. Krerer: You have that in the prices quoted by Mr. Vaughan, at which he 
could buy those same kinds of coal delivered in Montreal, as against what the others 
would. | 
Mr. McKenzie: I was not here. If you are satisfied on that point, all right. 


The CHarrMAN: We will have coal dealers before us who will-probably be able to 
give us those figures. 

Mr. McKenzie: Will we have any American coal SSE eemeess who are handling 
‘their own ¢oal and sending it across here? 


The CuHairMAN: Probably we will. 


Mr. McKenzie: I really think that this gentleman could give us a fair idea of 
what he could sell a ton of coal for at Montreal, produced from one of the mines over 
there, from his general knowledge of prices. If he says he cannot, of course— 


Wirness: I am sorry, but I do not think I could do that, because the production 
costs vary so much at different mines. 


: By Mr. Ross: 


F Q. Can you get at it this way; take that $7.94 that you say you credit yourselves 
with for your coal in Montreal; now, the freight from the mine to the Lake port, you 
' are charging the ordinary freight, what you would charge anybody else?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the water rate is what anyone else would pay?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And all the other charges are just the usual charges?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say you make a profit on that?—A. Well, we do; but would another 
Mine owner be satisfied with the profit that we are accepting / 

Q. He is hoggish; that is the very point we are trying to make out.—A. Well, 
you have that statement of mine, which gives you the profit we are making. 

[Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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By Mr. Keefer- 
Q. The Lehigh Valley sell coal to the public, don’t Aer at, ie have a ae 
company, called the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Q. It is owned by the railway?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they are in the business of coal merchandizing; the Grand Trunk have 
never considered that phase of doing that with soft coal?—A. No. q 
By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. As a matter of curiosity, I want to ask you about this ee of coal which 
your company own; you answered that by g general repute there was enough coal there — 
for a hundred years.—A. To last a Pandica years, yes, sir. j 
Q. What annual output were you figuring on when you said there was enough ~ 
there for a hundred years?—A. I think it was based on the present output. 
Q. What is the present output?—A. About 1,500,000 tons a year. 
Q. A continuous output of 1,000,000 tons?’—A. 1,500,000 tons a year. 
Q. At that output, you have ie you have coal for a hundred years?—A. I 
did not estimate it. 
Q. Of course, I quite understand; that is the general understanding ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Just to clear up one point; I think you said that if the regular tariff rate wast 4 
charged on American coal, then it would be higher than this offer of Nova Scotia coal — 
that was referred to?—A. Well, it would be higher than our cost here, if the regular 
tariff was applied, say between Black Rock—I am talking about all-rail coal; it would 
be higher. I do not know what the regular tariff is, but I am quite sure that it is more 
than half a cent per ton per mile. ; 
Q. So that, in effect, you are preventing this 400,000 tons that you use in Mont- — 
real from coming in from Nova Scotia, and being used there, by charging yourselves ups 
with half a cent a ton?—A. We are not preventing anything of the sort; we would be © 
very glad to use Nova Scotia coal in preference to this coal of ours. | 
Q. Would not that be the effect, though?—A. It is perhaps, during the present 
time. : 
By Mr. Cowan: e 
Q. Do you know whether the half cent a ton per mile pays for the cost.of carrying — 
it?—A. I thought I answered that in stating that if the coal was handled in train lots, 
thirty to forty cars, it might yield a pretty fair revenue. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Do you know what the price of ae Scotia coal is, at the wharf at Nova 
Scotia?—A. I do not. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Have you any discharging plant in Montreal?—A. No. ] 
‘Q. Have you any suggestion how the Nova Scotia coal could be esiended ho use 
of Nova Scotia coal—into this territory up here?—A. Any suggestions for the — 
Committee? 
Mr. Keerer: Which territory do you mean? 
(Mr. Doueras: Into the Montreal district, as well as further up the Lakes. Mr, 
Caye may have some suggestions. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Witness: I am afraid that I have not. They have not supplied much coal in the 
- Montreal district for the last four or five years. 
{Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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Q. If they were giving it to you at a price lower than you are now paying for that 
300,000 or 400,000 tons that you buy, you would be quite prepared to substitute the 
~ Nova Scotia coal for the amount you purchase?—A. Well, we do not bring that coal 
that you refer to into the Montreal district; we use that at Brockville, and Belleville, 
j and points adjacent; but we would be glad to use Nova Scotia coal in the Montreal 

_ district if we could get the supply, and if the price was right. 


a By Mr. McKenzie: 

3 Q. What coal do you use now in the Montreal district?—A. We bring some of this 
_ rail and river coal that I was telling you about, both by water and rail. We also 
bring some Pennsylvania coal all-rail. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. The Nova Scotia coal, as against your Pennsylvania coal, has got to play 
against $1.91 to Lake Erie?—A. To Lake Erie. 
B Q. And 53 cents duty, and what else?—A. And the exchange. 
| Q. How much?—A. 75 cents. 
_Q. Then, the freight from Lake Erie down .. Montreal?—A. Is $2; that is, we 
estimate it at $2. ” 
Q. So it has $5.19 of a margin, irrespective of cost at the pit’s mouth? 
Mr. Ross: Less the freight from Nova Scotia down. 


. 


By Mr. Keefer 


| Q. That is what it costs you to freight your stuff down to Montreal, and pay the 
duty ?—A. Yes. 
, @. And they can bring it up to Montreal for 90 cents, and they have been doing it. 


” 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q.. What price would you be prepared to pay at Montreal, under present conditions, 
for Nova Scotia coal? Have you any idea what price they would give you that would 
enable you to buy it there? What would you consider a fair price?—A. What I would 
_ like to have them do is to shorten that price of $8.10 by the amount of the duty and 
the exchange. 
Q. You think they are adding that?—A. No, I have not anything to say. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Well, you will not say that you would not take a Nova Scotia coal at just a cent 
or two below the American price, $7.942—A. Well, I do not know. 

Q. You do not mean to say that it has to be $1.00 or $1.25 below American coal 
in order to take it?—A. No, but that is what I said I would like. 

Q. Would you be prepared to take Nova Scotia coal at a few cents below the 
best price you are getting for American coal—$7.94 and $7.92—or are you tied up now 
so that you cannot take this coal?—-A. We do not want a pound of coal at the present 
time. We are not in the market. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because we have six weeks’ supply on hand, and it is coming freely 
from our own mines. 

Q. Are you under contract?—A. No, we have no contract. 

Q. With any other person or company ?—A. We are just sitting tight. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Is your own mine supplying all your requirements now?—A. Practically, they 
are supplying our current requirements, with the small quantity that we are getting 


across to Cobourg. 
[Mr. G. W. Caye.] 


= 


4 
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By Mr. Chisholm: | . 

Q. I think that miscellaneous questions that have been asked reveal the informa- 
‘tion I was looking for; but what I was going to ask was whether this gentleman is 
prepared to take coal from Nova Scotia for, say, 10 cents less than $7.94%—A. Well, 


I would not like to say. de 
Q. You would not like to answer that?—A. I would not like to answer that, for 


certain reasons. | 

Q. The only answer you give to that question, as I understand it, is that you would 
consider it if the coal were offered to you from Nova Scotia for a price so much less 
than $7.94; that is, made up of the exchange and the duty and the difference in freight, 
and so on, which would of course be quite a spread ?—A. Yes. A 


- 


By Mr. McKenzie: ) 

Q. How many tons per annum of American produced coal do you use on your 
system of railways in Canada?—A. Approximately 2,000,000 last year. : 
Q. That is, mined in the United States, and brought into this country ?—A. 


Exactly. 
Q. And practically you displace labour and production in this country, at all events, 


to that extent?—A. We could not get the Nova Scotia coal last year. e 
Q. And you will not take it unless you get it at a sacrifice /—A. Not at a sacrifice. 


Mr. Keerer: $5 and some odd cents of a margin. 


By the Chairman: | . 
Q. I think you stated that you could not get Nova Scotia coal last year ¢—A, 


Last year. , 
Q. They would not make contracts with you at all?—A. They would not supply 
it, for reasons best known to themselves. a 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. You said you were not in a position to state whether your railway would take 
it or not if you got coal a few cents a ton less than the American coal, from the Nova 
Scotia fields?—A. No. 

Q. Who is in a position to state that?A. Well, our management; because there 
are one or two things that enter into a transaction of that sort. i: 

Q. Whom would the committee call for that purpose, to ascertain the reason ? 

Mr. Kerrer: Let him give the questions that enter into it. 

Witness: Well, I have not any personal knowledge of this, so perhaps I should not 
make the statement, but it is said that the Nova Scotia coal breaks up very fine; it is 
friable; it does not stand transportation as well as American coal and it is worth quite: 
a little less per ton on that account. That is hearsay. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Hearsay ?—A. Yes, that is not evidence. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. The quantity of Nova Scotia coal you took into Montreal in 1919, was what?— 

A. We had a contract with them for 100,000 ‘tons, 70,000 of which they delivered 

during the season of navigation. i 
Q. Is that the largest amount they have ever delivered to you in a year?—A. No; 

in 1912 we bought 400,000 gross tons from them, and they delivered every ton of it. | 
Q. At what price?—A. I thought I was going to get away. In 1912, we had 4 

contract for 400,000, gross tons at $2.923 f.o.b. cars, Montreal. 
Q. $2.924, for which they are asking to-day how much? 
The CHatrrMan: Just let him complete his statement now. 
{Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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_ Wirness: The largest contracts we ever had with them, as far as I know, were 
made in 1914 and 1915—450,000 gross tons each year, at $3 a ton f.o.b. cars, Montreal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
-Q. Is there any reason known to you why that price is double now ? 


Mr. Dovcras: Perhaps we might have this statement completed; this whole state- 
ment has reference to coal contracted from 1912 to what date? 


Witness: From 1912 to 1920, inclusive. 


The CyairMAN: Let us hear the statement you have, and let us have no inter- 
fering questions. 


Mr.Keerer: It is well to get some of these into the evidence as we go along; in 
1912, it was what? 


Witness: 400,000 tons. 
The CuairmMan: Let the witness read the statement in full. 
The witness then read the following statement :— 


DOMINION COAL CO. 


MonTREAL VESSEL COAL. 


— Tonnage. Price. Deliveries. 
$ = ets. 
I es rss « 400, 000 2.924/Complete. 
a ne ae ee are AO; OOO ESPs Rit ere ss 
A he te 450, 000 3.00 *t 
a ela a Aw, OOO ter ots Bae odes Delivered 350,000 at Montreal and 40,000 at Port- 
land. Balance cancelled are reduced consump- 
tion. 
CS one ks» Se aia Fs 150, 000 3.75 |Reduced to 75,000 account inability of Coal Co. 
to furnish full quantity. 
Re SS. aes bb cn as 7,000 7.70 |*Complete. 
Siete one tare 20,000 7.50 « : 
| ee 15,000 8.40 ie 
Mss cs ova hee icedy 100, 000 6.50 |About 70,000 delivered at Montreal in 1919 and 
(Net tons) 20,000 at Portland and Montreal in 1920. Bal- 
ance cancelled. ; 
ee ec eet CINDL. | Viet ane ate ae 


All figures are gross tons, except 1919 tons. 
*Furnished by Coal Co. at $4.50 or $5.05 f.o.b. vessel, Sydney. 
We provided vessels at $2.65 gross. . 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Why do you mention the word “net?’—A. They are all gross tons before 
that. 
By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. In the 1919 item you mention, “balance cancelled;” by whom was it can- 
celled?—A. It was cancelled by us, because they pleaded inability to make delivery 
of the balance. They had hard work to make delivery of the 90,000 tons. 

| Q. The net quotations would be equivalent to what’—A. Practically ten per cent 


less. 
By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. You said a little while ago that you had to report that this coal was not as 
good a quality; have the engineers on the road ever complained as to the use of it; 
are they satisfied that this is good coal?—A. It is good coal, all right. 
[Mr. G. W. Caye.] 
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Q. And there is no reason at all why it should not be used eat the engineering 
point of view?—A. Well, I do not know about that. We have had more or less trouble 
from the firemen, who claim that they have to fire it very ek when it is lump} 
they can fire the coal much easier. 

Q. Is that peculiar to Nova Scotia coal, or do you find the same with the other 
coal?—A. There is a larger percentage of eae in Nova Scotia coal when it reaches 


Montreal on cars, because it is handled so often. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. It is not handled any oftener than the Ohio coal @—A. No, not the Ohio coal, 

but I think the Ohio coal stands transportation better; it is harder; but when we get 
the Ohio coal in our cars at Monertal, there is only © one handling, practically, that 
js, at the mines. - 
Q. What about the water-borne coal?—A. The water-borne coal, so far as I know, 
ought to be practically the same. 4 
Q. Do you know how the offers for Nova Scotia coal to your railway this yeat 
compared with the offers of the Nova Seotia coal comipanies have made to the Cana > 
dian National railway ?—A. I do not. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

.  Q. Have you asked them for any prices?—A. The Nova Scotia people, yes, we 

took that up about the middle of March. We usually test the market then to sée if 

it would be to our advantage to make contracts, around the 1st April. : 
Q. What price did they. quote you?—A. $8.10 at Montreal. 

Q. That is the Dominion coal?—A. Yes. .. 

Q. What other companies had an opportunity to quote?—A. Nova Scotia Steel | 

Q. That is associated now with the Dominion Coal?—A. Yes, but before that they | 

perhaps were not, that is, the middle of March. { 

(Q. Did they quote?—A. They quoted a price of $8.00, but they did not include « 

the handling charge, nor the wharfage at Montreal, which we figured would be 38 | 

cents. e 


By Mr. Douglas: 1 
Q. Did you get Inverness to quote?—A. No, we never bought any coal from them 
that I know of. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Are you in the habit of asking quotations only ae the two big concerns, as we 
call them down there?—A. Yes because they have facilities in Montreal for handling 
the coal. Each of them has a handling plant. ‘ 
By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. I think you said the Grand Trunk did not have?—A. No. 


Witness retired. 


The CuairMAn: We have from Alberta to-day the Hon. Mr. Coté, Prof. Pitcher, 


and Mr. Young from the coal operators. I am sure you will be glad to hear from Mr. 
Coté now. | 


Hon. J. L. Coté, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. What is your official position, Mr. Coté?—A. I am Provincial ‘cerca fo 
the Province of Alberta, and Minister of Mines of the province. 
(Hon. J. L. Coté.] 
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5 Q. You have prepared a statement?—A. I did not know what scope your investi- 
gation was going to carry, and therefore, my information is merely a statement of the 
official documents we have, or information that we have in the province of Alberta 
on our coal fields. We have Prof. Pitcher, of the University, who was ten years in 
the Nova Scotia fields, and about ten years in Alberta, and who is now a professor 
of mining in the University of !Alberta, and I dare say he will be pleased to give you 
any technical information that you wish. First, we have a map prepared, showmg 
the mines of Alberta. Both these maps are the same, except that one shows the _ 
geological formation. Mining started in Alberta in about 1881, on the banks of the 
iver at Lethbridge. \A mine was opened at Anthracite, on the main line of the 
©.P.R., from which coal was obtained for use of locomotives and boilers in connection 
with the heavy construction work encountered in building that railway through the 
Rocky Mountains. Mining of coal commenced in the Crow’s Nest Pass in 1900, 
when a mine was opened up at Frank. In the Edmonton-Clover Bar field mines 
have been in operation since 1897. In Drumheller since 1911, in Namao since 1896, 
in Carbon since 1898,-Medicine Hat since 1899; in Jaspar Park, Mountain Park, 
Lovett, Wabamun, Brazeau since 1910. ‘This map illustrates the mine fields; the red 
colour shows the mines that are in operation in Alberta now, and the green colour 
shows the mines that have been closed within the last fifteen years. The number of 
mines is marked on the map in ink, and in the annual report on the Mineral Resources 
of Alberta, for 1919, the number and location of every one is shown. (Coal extends 
much further than this map shows; this is only practically from thé ‘Crow’s Nest to 
Edmonton. We do not know the extent of our coal fields north of Edmonton, but 
they are very extensive. We claim about 85 per cent of the coal of Canada. This 
is the information that is collected from our reports. The amount of coal produced 
during 1920 is approximately 6,908,823 tons. The number of mines operating during 
1920 were 298 mines. There were 50 mines that were re-opened during 1920, and the 
number abandoned during 1920 were 17. The number of mines closed but not aban- 
doned were 45. The number of men employed on December 31, 1920, were 12,348. 
The average number of men employed during 1920 are 9,688. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. What is the average number of men?—A. 9,688. The number of days the 
mines were idle during 1920 were ninety days. That is the average. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. The average for each mine?—A. The average for each mine. The approximate 
€apital invested in the equipment of the mines was about $40,110,000. The capital 
invested in development and equipment of abandoned mines up to December 31, 1920, 
was about $10,000,000 lost capital. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. Where are these mines located principally ?—A. All the abandoned mines are 
the ones coloured in ink. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


— Q. Would you tell us why they were abandoned?—A. Ostensibly most of them 
-were abandoned for lack of market for their coal. Of course there are some other 
Yeasons. There is mismanagement in some of them, there is no question of that, 
but there are only three that were closed on account of the coal being extracted. The 

Hosmer was a mine that was owned by the ©.P.R. and they closed it. Of course they 
had all the market on account of being C.P.R. Probably the other men from Alberta 

will be able to give you more information. 


[Hon. J. L. Coté.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: ; 
Q. You say that ninety dayy idleness represents the, average of each of neem 


pei TY as: 
Q. You say they closed on account of lack of market?—A. Lack of market. The; 


had local strikes, but no strikes to amount to anything. 


By Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. Might I suggest the witness give a full statement first and let the members 
ask him what they want to ask him afterwards. Let him make his statement con- 
secutively as he wants to make it—A. The amount of coal sold in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia and the United States and by railways 
in 19290: in domestic coal, which is generally taken from the Valley river from 
Edmonton down to Valley river, 1,370,595; British Columbia, 54,115; in Saskatchewar | 
1,134,280; in Manitoba, 456,000; in Ontarie: 13,281; in Quebee 30 tons. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. 30 tons—A. Evidently a sample. United States, 37,893 tons, making a to al | 
of 3,066,599 tons. That is the domestic field. . 
In the bituminous field in Alberta, 266,225 tons. 
Q. What kind of coal was this?—A. That is bituminous steam coal. We have 
got three classes of coal there. We have a coal we call domestic. > 
Q. What kind of coal is it? 
Mr. Cowan: They have different names. Nova. Scotia has the same coal we 
have with that exception. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. What is the difference between domestic and bituminous?—A. I‘ could not | 
tell you the whole of the technical differences. Probably you had better wait for Mr. ) 
Pitcher to give you those differences. Alberta bituminous, 266,225; British Columbia, | 
69,675; Saskatchewan, 171.209; Manitoba, 143,202; Ontario, 630; in the United : 
States 115,415; sold to railroads, 2,506,507. Total 3,272, 863. q 

Anthracite we have in Agherta: 10,382; British Columbia, 5,059; Sackatchewai 
4,657; Manitoba, 1,856; United States, 302: sold to railroads, 10, 048. A total of 4 
31,804. 

Briquettes, 81,606 tons in Alberta; British Columbia, 27,000; in Saskaichepal | 
10,897; Manitoba, 6,484; sold to railroads, 72,453, making a total of 101,698. : 4 

The possible production with the appliances and equipment with increase of 
labour, we could produce in Alberta about 12,000,000 tons of coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. That is with your present equipment?—A. With our presént equipment. 
Q. Possible production with present labour, plant and equipment?—A. About 
9,500,000 tons. Coal imported into Western Canada from the United States during | 
1920, 2,436,786 tons. id 
Q. Do you know what grade of coal that is?—A. Most of it bituminous. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Hive you got it by provinces?—A. In the western provinces, no, I hey not, 
but mostly in Manitoba. 

Q. You cannot give Alberta?—A. I don’t think there is anything imported int 
Alberta. I have the total, imported into Canada from the United States in 199¢ 
20,815,596 tons. The total production of coal in Canada was 16,985,053. 

{Hon. J. L. Coté.) 
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F By Mr. Keefer: 


3 Q. Of which you produced 6,900,000 tons?—A. And the coal exported from 
Canada during 1920, 2,558,174 tons. Consumption of coal in Canada during 1920, 

,242,465 tons. With regard to transportation, I -have some figures. I had better 
ee. it to Mr. Young, of the operators. We paid about 60 mills per ton mile from 
Alberta to Winnipeg 6 cents per ton mile to Winnipeg. We paid more to Saskatoon. 
3 Q. What is the mileage to Winnipeg @—A. About 981. 


|. 
ad 


_ By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. That is from Northern Alberta? Does it make any difference?—A. It does 
‘not make much difference. : 


: Q. For a short distance it costs more per mile?—A. Yes, it costs more per mile. 
Tres go to British Columbia and Prince Rupert. I believe we have a rate there of 
about 4 cents per ton mile. 

- By Mr. Ross: 

Pa Q. Is that in train load lots?—A. In ear lots. Of course I am not going to enter 
into that. I believe our transportation companies are not doing what is: correct 
towards our field, however. For instance, to give you an example, in some of our 
mines, when the California Oil Burning Engines were coming in spotting cars to 
our mines, we felt that the transportation companies were not doing what is right 
"by our fields. 

q Q. That is, the charge would be too much?—A. In burning oil while they were 
in the coal districts; California oil, coming to away up in Northern Alberta. 

~ Q. What road was that?—A. It was the Grand Trunk. The oil was coming to 
‘Prince Rupert by water and coming right up to Alberta in their oil burning engines. 
When the mines are working we find it is very hard to get necessary car supplies and 
we have to close down for lack of cars because the season for operating coal corre- 
‘spends with the weak transportation, and most of our companies have not got the 
Necessary equipment to furnish an ample supply of cars. I do not know whether 
i. should bring that before your Committee. 


By Mr. Ress: 


Q. Sure you should—A. My idea was,—I have spoken in our House to the effect 
that if we wish to extend our market for Alberta coal we will have to get water trans- 
‘portation. 


nes ae 


’ By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Can you get it?—A. I think so. 

Q. How?—A. By improving the Saskatchewan river. I have a report here. The 
Public Works Department here have made an extensive survey of the Saskatchewan 
River and the report of their engineer shows that by spending $20,000,000 in improve- 
/ments on the Saskatchewan River they could Have a six foot canal or at least a Six 
feet channel from Edmonton to Winnipeg, enabling you to transport your coal for 
about 13 mills to Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Keefer 


Q. Just to enlarge that for a moment, by improving the Saskatchewan’?—A. Yes. 
‘Q. That is the North Saskatchewan ?—A. J think both. If this route was opened 
'you would have to go into storage of water in the mountains, in tributaries of the 
Saskatchewan, and therefore develop a hydro-electric power which would partly pay » 
the expense of that navigable river, and would supply electricity at the different 
places. 
i [Hon. J. L. Coté.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Would that all be included in the estimate of $20,000,000?—A. I am afraid 
this estimate is low. I think it would cost more than that. I feel this way, that you 
might want to enquire as the possibility of supplying Ontario or Canada with our 
coal if necessary. You have Nova Scotia coal coming to the West, and we have 
Alberta coal coming the other way to meet the Nova Scotia coal. 

Q. You ought to be able to get your coal by water to Winnipeg at 14 mills 1— 
I have a report of the engineers on that question, and they claim, I think it is about 
1 mill per ton mile from.the Ohio River. Of course the Saskatchewan River can only 
operate about six months, and therefore it would be dearer. 


~ 


By the Chairman: i 

@. I suppose they could get return cargoes?—A. Probably return cargoes. I 
figure this way. If you had to buy equipment and put in necessary equipment it 
would cost $80,000,000 to handle the coal that would come down: | 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Could you use the same cars for coal that are used for grain?—A. They do 
yes. They use the box car a great deal. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
@. You mean to say 13 mills, not 14 cents per ton mile?—A. 14 mills, yes. 
Q. By rail?—A. It is about 54 or 6. 6/10 of a cent. I gathered quite a bit of, 
information with regard to the Saskatchewan River navigation, thinking it will 
eventually come, but it will eventually be the route and a long time ago I brought 
before the Board of Trade of Edmonton that fact, about ten years ago, and they 
started to make surveys which proved quite correct. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Would you mind telling us what cities that water would serve en route tc 
Z Winnipeg /—A. Saskatoon. é 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. That is on the South Saskatchewan ?—A. It would reach either way Prince 
Rupert. You have all the mining of Northern Manitoba which will become, if ou 
information is correct, very important. 

Q. If you could navigate the South Saskatchewan you could bring your coal — 
down within 30 miles of Regina and all these points?—A. I have some information 
on the labour. situation. In 1912 the average man used to produce 534 tons per man 
per year. The production for a man in 1920 was 675 tons, showing that we have been 
working more steady in 1920 than we were. 

Q. What is the daily average? Has it increased also?—A. That is baeee on the 
daily average for the year. 


Q. Have they any more machinery?—A. No, I think they work more days than 
they used to in 1912, 4 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To make that clearer,-you say they produced on an average 675 tons per man _ 
per year. Is that assuming that they are working full time?—A. No, that is for the 
time they worked. If they worked full time they would produce a great deal more. _ 


Q. The former figure you gave, 534 tons, was that for the same number of days? 
—A. No, that is for the year. . 


By Mr. Doualas: ~ : 


Q. What two years are you comparing ?—A. 1912 and 1920, showing we have 
been working more days in 1920 than in 1919. 
feton: 7.0 Cote.) 
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_ Q. Might the men be producing more each day ?—A. Of course it might be but 1 
doubt it. I think the tendency is to produce less. 


; By Mr. Cowan: - 


_ Q. That is what I want to get at—A.-Probably Mr. Young will be able to give 
you more information about that. He is a Western coal operator, Secretary of the 
Western Coal Operators. 

fe 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Do you happen to know why the output of Alberta dropped from 20,000,000 
tons to what it was in 1918?—A. It is partly on account of American coal coming in, 
competition. The amount of money spent on wages in 1920 in Alberta was $19,801,065. 
Then we have our workmens’ compensation. We have the Government Compensation 
Act. That is to say, every man is insured and we collect 14 percent on the wages that 
are paid and therefore this amount ought to be very accurate. 


Ew 


By Mr. Ross: 


_ Q. I would suggest, Mr. Coté might be seated if he cares to. It must be tiresome 
standing there—A. Making a cost per ton during 1920 for labour alone of $3.04. 


Q. For labour alone, which means the labour we figure in mining is about two- 
thirds of the cost of the coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. What was the cost of coal at your pit mouth, do you know?—A. Sixty-six per 
cent. We figure it would be $5.05. | 


: | By Mr. Douglas: 


— Q. Is that cost of $3.03 on the net or gross ton?—A. It is all 2,000 in Alberta. 
We have no long tons that I know of. 7 3 

~ Q. Is that the way the costs are kept though?—A. Yes. 'We have the number 
of tons produced in Alberta coal. I doubt if it includes the coal that is burned at the 
Mines, but we have the number of tons produced and we have the wages paid, and it 
Ought to be a very fair statement. The mining Department keeps an account of the 
coal produced. 

| Q. Is there any record of coal produced you keep beside that?—A. No, of course 
the companies would you know. 

| Q. But the mines are not required to submit the costs of operation to the 
Provincial Government?—A. No. They pay 1.50 per cent on their wages and they 


have to report on their production too. 


By the Chairman: ~ 


) Q. Just to remind you of the suggestion of Mr. McKenzie, I believe we will get all 
‘this information if we allow Mr. Coté to go on. Mr. Coté figures the cost by taking 


the wage rate and dividing it by the number of men and by the tonnage’—A. By the 
tonnage, yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. That would take into account all costs, all expenditures, construction as well 
a8 operation of the mine. It will take in construction?—A. It would take in con- 
struction. — 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


) Q. What do you mean by construction ? 


[Hon. J. L. Coté.) 
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Mr. Douauas: All expenditures of the mine, every dollar expended in wages go 
into that amount, whereas the cost of production would necessarily be very much less 
than the $3.03 that he quotes. me A 

The Cuarman: If Mr. Coté does not know this, Mr. Young will be in a position 
to give us authentic information of it? 

The Wrirness: The output during the month of April, 1919 was 85,478, with an 
expenditure for wages of $308,025, making the cost per ton for labour alone $3.60. You 
will see it was on account of the smaller output. ‘ 

Q. Do you know whether they pay the standard rate of wages to miners in 
Alberta?—A. Yes. I have here the scale of wages that we pay under the Director of 
Mining appointed by the Dominion Government, and he probably will be able to ge 
that information from the Department. I can leave that statement to you. , 

Q. Would you make in general a statement as to what wages were paid, the wages 
of the Western Confederation of Miners?—A. Yes. In No. 18, for instance, a bottom — 
man that was paid in 1912, $2.89 for_ten hours is paid now in 1920, $7.08 per eight 
hours. 

By Mr. Cowan: = 

Q. Are they required to produce a certain amount of coal for that?—A. As to 
that, our Mr. Young of the Western Coal Operators will be able to give you that. We. 
will take a tripple engineer that was paid for ten hours $3.40, he is now paid $7.61. 


' By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Is that an eight hour day?—A. Yes, I think it is eight hours now. . 
Q. It was ten before?—A. I can leave with your Committee if you like all these 


statements of wages. i 
The CHAIRMAN: I think it should be left. Do you think it should be inserted in — 
the record in detail? | 
Mr. Cowan: I think so. 


_ Statements handed in as follows :— 


a! 


1912. 1920. 
District. — 
Men Output Men Output 
Employed.| Output. per man. | Employed.| Output. per man. | 
RING PSS oer. Gee Pee 2,261 1,500, 594 663 1/9184? 21775, 529 
Leth brid veep eee ese 935 624, 150 667 1,427 850, 662 
a REN oe ae he AS ee 430 124,795 _ 290 292 133, 627 
Banff and Canmore......... 906 385,485 425 627 287, 507 1 
Druniheller ie sla e ors 115 14, 581 126 1, 7825)! 1,210; 687 f 
Edmonton—Clover Bar..... 503 208, 888 415 644 386, 750 1,2; 
UGS 1 9 ets ap epee SO ae 8 al ea : 104 3,265 él 15s 146,810 "9: 
Yellowhead and Mt. Park.. 191 28,415 149 860 678, 522 1,38 
Jasper Park... sos, 134°) 2113,701 840 441 235, 584 5 
UBTAZ CAM erahe Waite eeu 342 157,351 460 669 453,875 
Awerage ovaput, per dan... s 0 oe Ae ote SM DOL cate. LEA eae hie eee ey 


The amount of money spent on wages during 1920 was $19,301,065.19, making a 
cost per ton during 1920 for labour alone of $3.03. : | 
The output during the month of April, 1919, was 85,478 tons, with an expenditure 
for wages of $308,025.21, making the cost per ton for labour alone during that month 
of $3.60. 3 | 
, It will be noted that owing to the smaller output during the month of April 1919, 
the cost per ton was a great deal higher than the average | 
: 5 st c c age cost UL 
during the year 1920. ee ea 
[Hon. J. L. Coté.] 
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4 
The percentage of cost per ton for labour to total cost per ton is about 65 per cent. 
_ The Workmen’s Compensation Act provides that any person injured gets 55 per 


eent of his wages during the time he is off work and if a man is killed his widow gets 
$35 per month for life or until she re-marries when she gets a bonus and the children 
receive $10 per month until they are sixteen. 

a In addition to this, medical attention is provided. 

Old Act, $10 per week; maximum, $16. 

4 In case of fatal accident, $30 a month for widow. 


Rescue, $40 a year from compensation money. 


SCALE OF WAGES PAID IN THE PROVINCE DURING THE YEARS 1912 TO 1920. 


) Occupation. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
Fire bo|sses 1920 
; about $190] per mth. 
Outside Wages. 8 hr. day|8 hr. day 
PEL DOSSES:.. .. os. sss sine $110—$115| Same. Same. 
per mth \ 
Bottom man............| 10 $2 89] 10 $2 89] 10 $2.89] 10 $2 89} 10 $2 89 9 $3 66 9 $3 Dude $7 08 
Slate pickers (boys)..... AU Lea Gia, LES 10a! ove TOP sl isin Ole Lage Side! real 3 05 4 03 
te pickers (men).....| 10 247] 10 247) 10 247) 10 247! 10 2 47 Ome 9 3 4 65 6 58 
Car oilers (men)........ MOA 2aaite 0" 2aa7 lh LO 2247 | 10 2 ATO 2.47 9 3 sects 4 65 6 58 
Car oilers (boys)........ 10° 14165)! 10) 1965)5 1001 65|* 108.165) 21021465 9-2 9 2 3 48 4 40 
Ree ee oe.) 108 E87) 10 1 Bir $10 )..1 87} 10. 1987/10 137) 9 4 On i 3 05 4 03 
Wameemsters..:...........|, 10 2 89) 10 2.89] 10 2 89] 10 289} 10 2 89 th eR 9 3 Li 7 08 
Backsmith............. 10, 3 85) .10| 3:85) 10°. 3,85) 10° 3 85! 10 3 85 9 4 9 4 6 43 8 14 
Blacksmith’s helper..... 10 290} 10 290} 10 290; 10 290} 10 2 90 UF Sie 5 23 7 09 
Power-house engineers...) 12 3 85} 12 3 85] 12 385] 12 440] 12 440] 11 5 TTS 5 83 7 61 to 
§ 8 32 
Power-house engineers... 8 340! 8 340; 8 3 40 SSi40 St S40 tS 419)" 8 4 
Sa Dee 2700 ba 2 90h) 128 S490}, 1252700 12.9 00} 116 3 inh 
Hoisting engincers...... S&S 3.20 8 “3 20 8 3 20 8 3 20 8 3 20 Sexe 8 3 yy 7 39 to 
Hoisting engineers...... LO OALS Ossi as! glOle 3d 18} wlOe SAS) lO Bic78 9 4 9 4 8 05 
Hositing engineers...... M2 440002 440) te 440) 12") 440) 12 446) 2 1S US 
Tail rope engineers...... See VAG) Spe OvOol a Senco al a lsat 303 848 60). 8 4 8 4 6 13 7 88 
Tail rope engineers...... 10) 73-85) ©10,53 85) 10/53. 85! (10° 3: 85] 10 3 85 9 4 9 4 
Endless rope engineers...| 10. 3 30} 10 3 30] 10 330! 10 3 30] 10 3 30 9 4 9 4 5 70 7 50 
Box-car loader engineer.| 10 3 40] 10 3 40] 10 340] 10 340) 10 340] 9 4 9 4 5 83 ror 
Tipple engineer.......... 10 3 40; 10 340) 10 3 40] 10 3 40} 10 3 40 9 4 9 4 5 83 7 61 
reen engine tender....} 10 2 65) 10 265] 10 2 65) 10 2 65] 10 2 65 9 3 Iie 3 4 86 6 76 
menemeer,.......... 10 3 40}; 10 3 40} 10 3 40; 10 3 40} 10 3 40 9 4 9 4 5 83 7 61 
Loe. switchman......... 10 300; 10 3 00} 10 300) 10 300] 10 3.00 Miya) 973 5 36 7 20 
i 8 2 89 8 2 89 8 2 89 8 2 89 8 2 89 9 3 8 3 522 7 08 
Mepeman............ ss. 12S iSal ble O85) al2 vos8ple 12-3. 851. 19) 3685. 9 4 9 4 
‘Fireman’s Beers... LON72 05)" 107 2 G57 101.2) 65) 210) 2°65) 210) 2665 9 3 9° 3 4 86 6 76 
Rly. car helper......... 10° 2 60} 10 2;60) 10 260) 10 2 60) 10 2 60 Ses ie Da 4 79 6 70 
Tipple dumper (man)...| 10 2 89] 10 289] 10 289] 10 289] 10 289 Os Orne hip Py. 7 08 
Tipple dumper’s helpers.| 10 2 64] 10 2 64! 10 2 64] 10 2 64) 10 2 64 ys 9 3 4 85 6 75 
Tipple dumper (boy)....| 10 165] 10 165} 10 1 66] 10 165] 10 1 65 Oe, 9 2 3 48 4 40 
Top cages...............| 10 2 64] 10 264] 10 264] 10 2 64] to 2 64 Os Oo 3. 4 85 6 75 
‘Car OAT OT fees Seco Ss, = ayy 10 3 40); 10 3 40) 10 3 40] 10 3 40} 10 3 40 9 4 9 4 5 83 7 61 
Car repairer’s helper....| 10 2 90) 10 290] 10 290! 10 290) 10 2 90 Onis 9 3 5 23 7 09 
Breaker engineer........| 10 3 40} 10 3 40| 10 3 40] 10 340] 10 3 40 9 4 9 4 5 83 7 61 
Fan-fireman............ Ly onal a Le ora0l ele. oe40) rt 2 33 A019) 73.46 
pman (depending 
_ upon number of lamps : 
and skill of man)..... 8 247) 8Same.| 8 Samc. 8 Same.} 8 Same 8 316] 8 Same 4 65 6 58 
to 2 89 to 3 66 tio): 5°22] to: 708 
Lampman (depending 
_ upon number of lamps 
and skill of man)....| 12 2 47] 12 Same.| 12 Same.| 12 Same.| 12 Same.} 11 3 16] 11 Same. 5 83 7 61 
to to “to (9) 
| 3 40 4 19 6 43 8 14 
Machinists 53 ae 10 3 40} 10 Same.| 10 Same.| 10 Same.|} 10 Same. 9 419} 9 Same 
tO: 13, 8b to 4 72 
Machinists helper....... 107 *2*90) 710 2 90) 710" "2 801-10 29. 0} 10° -2 90 9 3 67 9 3 67 ee 7 09 
TNE og 55 eee 102 bCiae 10 250) 210) .2. 60) 510 2, 50 V 10: 2°50 9 3 16 Ge oatG 4 65 6 58 
CI O22 Og bee ee 80) le. we, Sol plow 2 80) 213. 2° R86r tt 3 Glia tues 
Wiper (man)........... AS ELNSOMM ede Bolte Lon 2 SO 12" QOS To ee ROl Te SAGA Lior OGi ae een Aone 6 58 
Coupler OORT Gs. 5 ss ox 5 Ge oear has cease LO). 24a et 10 OS Aa ID Oakey, 9, 3.06 Oa8 4 65 6 58 
Coupler RCH ae ees, ¢ 10° 1651). 510) (0665)-105 * 1-65)" 10) 71 65}. (10). 165 9 42 43 9e2 3 48 4 40 
Breaker oiler........... Get S Diehl Po Bole LiL 42. BO) alls OO wil, 2 SOI e10F Sunol me tONtocBB ieee ee 6 71 
q meorinple ouer...|. 11 “2 $0) 11 2:80} 11 2 89] “11. 2 89} 11.. 2°80) (10 3 66i G10. 3 66ie:.. 6 71 
reaker picker boss..... 10-2) 800410 2EROb 10 2780) 10) 2°80) 210). 2°89 9 3 66 973 5 22 7 08 
Timber aremMer s,s...) 10 3 40; 10 3 40} 10 3 40} 10 3 40} 10 3 40 9 419 9 4 5 83 7 61 
Imber sawyer......... 107 2-64) 10° (2264). (10° (2°64) 910° 2-641. .10 2 64 ay 3 3D 9° 3 4 85 6 75 
Box car shoveller....... 20) 2789) 20-2: 88} 10? 2289110" 22 89}. 10° 2.89 0.3.86 9 3 523 7 08 
Breaker platform boss..| 10 2 89} 10 289} 10 289) 10 289] 10 289 9 3 66 93 ob) 22 7 08 
aker platform men...| 10 2 60} 10 2 60| 10 260] 10 2.60] 10 2 60 O43 28 9 3 28 4 79 6 70 
reaker screen men..... LD CS nlese 471 10 24:1 ID 247) 10 24% 9 3 16 ise 4 65 6 58 
ock bank men......... 10 247) 10 247; 10 247) 10 247) 10 247; 9 316] 9 8 4 65 6 58 
Dirt bank men.......... 10D Zig ete Dah et favs 10 2 47! 10° 247 O36 0, '3 4 65 6 58 


| [Hon. J. L. Coté.] 
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SCALE OF WAGES PAID IN THE PROVINCE DURING THE YEARS 1912 TO 1920—Con. 


1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 


Occupation. 


|] | | | 


Outside Wages.-Concl. Shr. day | 8hr.day 


Finisher after box car 
Lovey a Vay es ule Het aii Bk Mi 
All other outdoor labor. 


105-2 400 10) 2 47) 10) 2 athe 
10 °2.47] 102 47) 10 2-47)" 9 


} 
1 00 1 00 1 00 1 50 1 50 
0 80 0 80 0 80 1 05 1 05 
017 0 17 017 .0 23 0 23 
0 16 0 21 0 21 
10 10 10 3 40 4 19 4 19 5 83 
10 10 10 3 18 3 93 3 93 5 53 
10 10m. 10 2 47 3 16 3 16 4 65 
10 10 10 2 47 3 16 3 16 4 65 
10 10 10 2 47 3 16 3 16 4 65 
10 10 10 2 47 3 16 3 16 4 65 


3 16 4 65 6 
6 


5g 
4 65 58 


om 
ow 
wo 
ae 
for) 


Bee Hive Coke Ovens 


Levelling and drawing 
(6 ton charge) per 
OVEUMAA dean a aia 

Levelling and drawing 
(5 ton charge) per 
(OCS) NR ROS ey EM 6 ENG 

Loading into box or open 
ears (over 200 tons per 
month) per ton...... 

Loading into box or open 
cars (less than 200 tons 


per month) per ton.... 0 16 0 16 0 16 
Steam loc. engineer.....| 10 10 3 40 3 40 3 40 9 9 
Motorman oso teu Gace tes 10 10 318 3 18 3 18 9 9 
NBT Nie te cch clays MUM mee alare oe 10 10 2 47 2 47 2 47 9 9 
Plasterers eke eel) a0 10 2 47 2 47 2 47 9 9 
Carters and cleaners....| 10 10 2 47 2 47 2 47 9 9 
All other labour......... 10 10 2 47 2 47 2 47 9 9 

Belgian Coke Ovens. 
Ram engine man........ 10 10; 3.40) 10:3 40): 10293) 40) TIO S40) Giate OE Guna aL eres 
Chasgers.is Wy coe seo ee 10 10 289) 10 289) 10 289; 10 2 89 9 3 66 Ora OOle talk aor 
Clayers 10 10 289} 10 2 89] 10 2 89) 10 2 89 9 3 66 Op o OORveaicbeues 
Drawers 10 10 2 89) 10 289} 10 289) 10 2 89 9 3 66 OVS) BO arte ara 
Moadersyt Wired kota 10 Oh 10) 2 60110) 2°60) LOWs260) She SP 28 Ors 28 pet 


Briquette Plant. 


Ping ineer 2200) d.sele ead pee 12 $3 86) 12 $3 86] 12 $3 86] 12 $3 86] 11 $4 73) 11 $4 73).......... 
IBriguetter free ulqeeuns 12 12713 O74. 25) 3 Bal 128 97] el 208 OU) ite 2/50) Mab ieee erate recat eters 
Briquetter’s helper...... 12 12° 3°40) 12!) 3 40)s 0127 03 40) 212.) 3 40) Te 4 Oh CaO er soins Loe sa 
Paranelter) eis.) 44 1. 12 12.2 SO} 12) 289 F212) SO) e202 SON LUNs OO) ie OO) eter aetet 
Perini nM Pus ot a 12h) 891202 89)! 12,72) 80) KI) 02 So SlOGl nities Olam err cleans 

Der is etree ee lot eee RUN a ed BALL RESY domtetiniitl be Uieup eiaieegermts ert is lle bys tapanlskaray ot abs atte nob eaters ete tReet tesa | CAME D ea 


Inside Wages. 


Shothehterwaey: eae 3 30 3 30 3 30 3 30 4 08 4 08 
iBrathicemann. pence 3 30 3 30 3 30 3 30 4 08 4 08 5 70 
Bratt-ihelpercg. esis oe Zio 2 ho Ds Dito 3 47 3 47 5 00 
Tum Der Mane nee bk 3 30 3 30 3 30 3 30 4 08 4 08 5 70 
Mirnibehelperiyie.cnen ie 3) 1D ais 3 75 345 3 47 3 47 5 00 
aracklayershan te a. cL 3 30 3. 30 3 30 3 30 4 08 4°08 ite. baie he: 
Trackithelpers oy wae 2.75 259 275 2.75 3 47 BAT ioe wee eee: 
Motormantte oat: eeias ce 8B 05 3 05 3 05 3 05 3 79 3 79 yey 
Motor. helper........... 2 15 2 75 2 to Chas Ss 4ileatieness 5 00 
Doesengineer.« .. oil. ee 3 05 3 05 3 05 3 05 3 79 3 79 5 37 
Loc. switchman......... 2 75 ay 7p) QD 2 75 3 47 3 47 5 00 
TIPEVCR SIs Vi es Lith aed oe bee 3 03 3 03 3 03 3 03 3 79 3 79 5 37 
Drivers (wet places)... 3 30 3 30 3 30 3 30 4 08 4 O8)s. ei ae ee 
Drivers (spike team)... 3 50 3 50 3 50 3 50 4 31 4 31 5 96 
Couplers (men)......... Quid 215 245 2°%5 3 47 3 47 5 00 
Couplers (boys)......... 1 65 1 65 1 65 1 65 2018 940153 3 48 
Switch boys. :....o.4.54 1 76 BeOS 

to Same Same Same Same to 2 13} Same 3 48 
EIOOR DOYS Ki 050i 6. ts 1 10 1 10 1 10 1 10 1 42 1 42 2 66 
Rope Riders............ 3 03 3 03 3 03 3 03 3 FO 8) TON Petabae 
Mail and tail rope riders 3 30 3 30 3 30 3 30 4 08 4 08 5 70 
PUISNCLS ee oe he Ree, 2 75 2:75 275 2°75 3 47 3 47 5 00 
Buckerssc. hasten ocr 200 pan Ass 210 270 3 47 3 47 5 00 
Loaders ede da BNE, 2 75 Das 2 75 2075 3 47 3 47 5 00 
MCE bitte hs tania d ts 3 30 3 30 3 30 3 30 4 08 4 08 5 70 
Miners (wet places)..... By 65) 3 75 3.75 3 75 4 60 A. 60|e ok. dtc ae ee 
Rock miners. ae), 4! ts By is B10 3 75 OnLO 4 60 4 60 6 29 
Timber handlers........ 3 03 3 03 3 03 3 03 3 79 3 79 Dot 
TAD GUTELES Ais esate san ee 20% 2 TDN a des craw te ec Wsoehechcley hie s beell coate Sloe ued] cae Mama etl gta che etme 
Cagers (slope and in- / 

CHINE) pans hee eae, 275 Bitd 2 75 2°75, AREY 3 47 5 00 
Cagers, shait............ 3 30 3 30 3 30 3 30 +4 08 4 08 5 70 
Machine men....-...... if) 3 75 315 BMS 4 60 AGO LA accross ve eee 
cram iay men’s helper.. : - 3 30 3 30 3 30 4 08 A OSV ne 

NETOAPINIOH Starters wis (alee th 5 EAs 2to 2 
Pumpmen (Dept. Nat m 2 Se ee Bi 

Res ER) steers tee 3 20 3 20 20 3 20 3 97 3 97 oe 
TIOISLUICHE se sae et eee Same Same Same Same Same Oa 

; to to 4 08 to 5 70 
Drivers (OWS) c..0scsess Same Same Same Same 213) Same 3 48 
to 2 75 to 3 47 to 5 00| to 
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SCALE OF WAGES PAID IN THE PROVINCE DURING THE 
YEARS 1912 TO 1920—Concluded. 


eee eee 


re Occupation. 1912.. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919, 1920. 
| 
Inside W ages—Concluded 
a ee a ee 2 75 275 2 75) , 245 2 75 3 47 3 47 5 00 6 89 
Grippers (boys)......... 1 65} Same | Same Same Same 3 47; Same 3 48 4 40 
: to 1 75 to 5 00} to 5 74 
Pipe fitters’ helpers..... 2 75 2 75 2175 2 75 2°75 3 47 3 47 5 00 6 89 
Pipratriers............. 1 37) Same Same Same Same 1 76} Same 3 05 4 03 
to 2 75 to 3 47 to 5 00 to 5 74 
3 30 3 30 3 30 3 30 3 30 4 08 4 08 5 70 7 50 
Meiprmen.............% 2 75 2.75 Bato 2 75 Pfs: 3 47 3 47 5 60 6 89 
Miners on contract, aver- 
2 iS Sa 3 50} Same Same Same OIG nfs is duels: ahaneat Cadet ies 8 72 
t to 6 00 to 10 63 
a Oh, 


1915, 1916. 1917, 1918. 1919. 1920. 


Ole i etna dl A Bhs Cee 10 $3 85} 10 $8 85 9 $4 72 9 $4 72 $6 43 $8 14 

teh sEasetete eg AED ors oie ie teen, cis ie shizs he ws Sat kta 10. 290K", 10: 72. 90 OVS 67 Ora aiGs 5:2 7 09 

AAI aM, Ege hh A Ge ae 2 ke | 10 340) 10 3 40 9 419 9 419 5 83 7 61 

(ls, Hae RS ae et eee Se eens DOG) ad iia Ore S74 i men ey: No ey (ie) i A Tene 
EATEN So PS, aah Pes Fad Ne I2Ae Sy 20|CPlOhes 25h 1l) e4e02\erl bed OOlen ae te iwral 
SBR Eo tS GUD Schl Sen oa HA ee CN ae |S Oh are MMe 2 Ee eae 9 477 be Re aR MCAT ML A ee ote a I ieee AE aR 

Sec E NY cele 2a), cals a) sin Pealue ce rade bee TE PO eo Ea ae 1G aes 6 85 
MR ee yin ck init, Godluechock mote iel ache 9 316) 9 3.16 4 65 6 58 
Beem tsan tea ievenn' ener crepe st rian Rn! vie. aioe wis ietela) Itoh elses iterate iota aca Sera in) vaca cael ole 5 83 7 68 

eee Ry sate go MRE BR es, fn lk ER 2 Rate ORI IY oc atc wd ae cacy RENO RON de Pr giant eck 6 51 


Inside Wages. 


All other labour not classified..................0..-.... 2 75 2 75 3 47 3 47 5 00 6 89 
ec ar he ei A ae ae Ne he ee oe ee 1 42 1 42 2 66 3 69 
to 2 13 to 2 13 to 3 48 to 4 40 
Memmmranorern (wot places)... 65 .ii. sie oe coke edadheoddetc.ocleohectlac. 3 88 BASSI ree Seah A De ee 
| MME Ts se. PEE ves at aK. sr eT a athe. . Puaeled i oot dt asides yas) satiate Gr 20 aera, 
ER TRE TV EW RING SRO NF > eR Di a SP (a RTO Miciatee cate'g 
tree co. «5 als a My iin’ s sock | shades Des Reog 1 CRAM EAC ee Ob ab Rt A 8 02 

Ee a Bet aie ee 7 SOUS FE ai Onin Ss on amd PEt ied Narn 9 42 
aiid Dad HA EE PIER AACE? Ri | CLC harad CaM EO | eR Nie (REIN TE € (eae a fae 750 
Tachinemen’s EE CH ees BeOR ce te nar eee Ne. Lar MN a atime Eada acute Mak, Pula SW wake ees oy he 7 62 


In the years 1919 and 1920 the wages were based on an eight hour day. 


; Figures preceding the amount refer to number of hours worked per day. 


} 


r= 
t 
| 


"The Wirness: I have here the price of retail coal. We have in Edmonton, 


ae for lump, and stove, $6.75. I have here the price-list of Winnipeg, showing 
heir retail prices. 
| 


By Mr. Ross: 


_ Q. Would you give us the average, so that it will go on record?—A. I am afraid 
tis not computed. We might be able to compute it, and I will give you the result 
if it. I have here a letter that might be informing to you; it is from the Fort 
Villiam Elevator Co. of Winnipeg, to Mr. Stutchbury, our Trade Commissioner.: 


“Referring to your enquiry of 22nd March, we beg to submit the following 

| information regarding our coal supply. 

| (1) We use from 2,000 to 2,500 tons per year, according to the amount of 

| grain handled. 

| (2) This we purchase from the Drake Coal Co., and it is supplied from 

' Pennsylvania. 

a: [Hon. J. L. Coté.] 
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Cost laid down on our dock: 


per ton 
TOWLE. BIOL Ee Pe ee eee oe on 68, eaten en rr $3 85 
LOVE Es yur BRE RR RMR SS SUE ice nl lea} a 3 45 
ADT GE im nt OIE ema ap a 3 66 | 
VORB EONS PA EU Sa Ta AOL UO) oe a ee 6 62 
aL! hk: eT San el a NAM Mba mR CS SP a Nin: 6 79 
UOT ieee RDS ARN ig ee al tu ee cae 5 80 
FOO ecu alg weed ee acabe wma sealable ae es De ns Se reo 


Account Exchange 
Yours truly, ete. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. I want to get those retail prices in Winnipeg, and see what the people ther 

are paying for coal as compared with the people of Ontario; just give me two o1 

three figures.—A. This price list was effective June 11th, 1920. We have America} 

Bituminous coal f.o.b. steam plants, Winnipeg, $12.80 for slack; in blocks, $16.25 

to dealers at yards, $14.75. Canadian bitiminous—that would be Alberta coal—there 

is McGillivary, International, Bellevue, Hillcrest, and Greenhill, f.o.b. steam plants, | 

Winnipeg, $12.19 for lump; steam, $10.59, mine run, $10.82); slack, $10.30. In bloc kk 

Belleville, $13.75. Drumheller, lump $14.00; and’in blocks, $15.00. ; 
Q. Is that just about what the domestic consumer will have to pay?—A. Yes 

I daresay that is the same. i 


By Mr. Chisholm: , 

Q. That includes haulage from the plant?—A. No, this block was delivered 4 
houses—I daresay in the blocks where they lived. This, of course, is not the 
standard price for contracts. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you tell us how those prices compare with present prices in Winnipeg 
—A.I do not think it has changed very much. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. It is substantially cheaper than the American coal in Winnipeg ?—A. It i 
cheaper, yes. I have here the test that was made in the plants of the Alberta Gover! 
ment, the sample heating plants of the Government. 


By Mr. Doualas: 


@. Where are they?—A. In the city of Winnipeg. These tests were made 1 un jeri 
the supervision of Mr. Oliver, Chief Engineer of the Alberta Government, J. 4 
McCall, Superintendent of Power Plants, city of Calgary, C. (R. Robb, Professor of 
Mechanics and Enginering, University of Alberta, G. R. Pratt, Combustion Engineer, 
C.P.R. The type of boiler was B & W water tube, with B & ‘W' Chain Grate Stoker; 
the boiler was 250 h.p., builders’ rating. Last year, if my information is correct, the 
Manitoba Government had contracted for making tests of coal, and we went to them, 
und they told us that if we could demonstrate that our coal was cheaper they would 
' buy it, and they were good enough to let us use their plant for testing, and their 
engineers were present to check the test. We showed that the Letbhridge spiralized 
pea coal cost them just 66 cents per thousand pounds of evaporation; Newcastle nut 
slack, 75 cents; Michel, slack, 80 cents; Hillcrest, slack, 85 cents; and the Youghighe 
—that is the coal that they bought—cost them 87 cents. 
(Hon. J. L, Coté.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


~ Q. I think it is the fact that Alberta coal is superior to the American coal. 
Would it not be profitable to the Alberta mines if all the municipalities bought their 
eal on test? Regina buys all its coal that way, and will not buy it any other way, 
ind I have their statement here?—A. Our Government have gone in for advertising, 
is you are aware, and here is the kind of advertising we have done; we have printed 
14,000 copies of this large pamphlet (producing sample copy of pamphlet). 


Q. Alberta is evidently succeeding, and if Nova Scotia people would follow a like 


sourse I think they would find they would succeed as well—A. Here is a letter that 
ve received,—this is the sample of about twenty that I have here—this is in answer 
0 a letter we sent to all big dealers in steam coal, asking them for practical suggestions 
is to how to introduce our coal :— 


Ane 


“Replying to your favour of the 22nd instant, regarding coal, I might 
state that we do not use a very large quantity in our plant being only used for 
heating purposes. We use about 250 tons per year, ordinary mine run and for 
the past few years have only used Canadian coal which we have found very 
satisfactory. / 


“We are at a loss for any practical suggestion to eliminate the excessive 
use of American coal in this province, which seems to us to be more of a habit 
we have got into than any other cause, and like all other bad habits, it will 
probably require some time and effort to overcome.” 

( 


We have about 20 letters of that description, showing that the coal is satisfactory. 


We have another letter which I have had photographed, as follows:— 


 % 


“The Government of the Province of Alberta is anxious to draw the atten- 
tion of Western Business men to the economic significance of the figures cover- 
ing the importation of American coal into Manitoba, and to make the suggestion 
that a double benefit will accrue from a general effort on the part of coal con- 
sumers to curtail this importation, by the use of Canadian coal. 


“ Approximately eighteen million dollars was paid last year by the people 
of Manitoba for American coal, to which must be added not less than two 
million dollars more for exchange. 


“This money could all be retained in Canada by the exclusive use of 
Canadian coal. Such action would materially reduce our trade balance, and 
hence tend to reduce the high exchange rate. It would provide more and 
steadier employment in the western mines and reduce industrial unrest. The 
eighteen million dollars would not merely remain in Canada, but would be spent 
for production in Alberta, to flow back through the trade channels of the west, 
and increase the business of Manitoba manufacturing, wholesale, and productive 
industries. It would develop an important Canadian resource and save to this 
country a truly remarkable sum now being irretrievably lost. 


“Of the world’s unmined reserves of known coal 15 per cent lies in 
Alberta. The Alberta field contains 70 per cent of the coal reserves of the 
British Empire. Although the mines now actually in operation in Alberta have 
a working capacity, with present equipment, of 12,000,000 tons per year, only 
7,000,000 tons were mined last year. Continuous production is not possible 
with this lack of orders, and this condition adds materially to the operating 
eost per ton. 


“ There is a coal mined in Alberta which will economically fit any require- 
ment. 
fHon: J. Coté] 
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“T would like to receive a frank expression of opinion from you, and anj 
suggestion whereby concerted action to reduce this costly importation a D 
brought about. ] 

‘The Government would be interested in knowing how much coal you ull 
last year and where it came from and if you care to give us this information 
it will be appreciated and held in confidence. 

“Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter. 


T am” ete. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. You speak of this Trade Commissioner; is it his particular duty in Winnipeg 

to boost Alberta coal?—-A. Yes, and I had an engineer. 
Q. How long have you had him there?—A. Last year; he does not stay all the 
time there. We have also a combustion engineer, who is putting out these cards and 
distributing them; he has an office where he has a steam outfit, and where he shows 
them how to use the Alberta coal. A great many of them do not know.how to use. 
the coal. i 
Q. And your Government keeps this man there just to demonstrate to the Mani- 
toba people?—A. To demonstrate to the Manitoba people what we can do with the 
Alberta coal. 4 
Q. And what has been the resulttof those efforts on the part of your Govern- 
ment?—A. We feel that last year we have introduced about 250,000 tons of coals more 


than we would otherwise. y 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. I suppose ‘you have also increased the efficiency. of the plants?—A. Yes. 
Q. And thereby conserved the coal consumption?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Have you found it necessary to get them to change their grates?—A. No. ~ 
Q. They can use the cheaper coal with the plants they have?—A. Yes, of course, 
when they choose the coal that will be more suitable for their plants, out of the | 
several different grades of coal that we have. 


Ul 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Has the Alberta Government representatives anywhere else besides the o 2 

mentioned at Winnipeg’—A. No. That is the only place, where we come in contact | 
with American coal, and we have got to hold the American coal away. One field is 

competing with another field. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. We have imported’ a great deal of American coal into Regina, very largely P| 
anthracite comes in there, hundreds of thousands of tons of it; but what we find 
unfortunately, is that just as the price of the American anthracite rises, the ope 
tors in Alberta raise their price; that is, the American anthracite seems to be a. 
barometer that fixed the price for Alberta; why should that be? It is a suston 
whether it is more profitable to use the A shetliontt coal or the Canadian ?—A. Our cost 
has increased a great deal since 1912—the cost of producing—labour and machinery 
Most of the machines that are used in mines are imported. When I was connecte ed 
with the Jasper Park collieries we had a contract in 1912 with the Grand Tr 
for $2.65 a ton, and now the same people have got a contract for $5.50, I think; 
I am not quite sure about those figures; and I think they’ are operating at a loss. 

[Hon. J. L. Coté.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


_ Q. Hias there been any evidence in Alberta of profiteering?—A. No; there hs 
have been, but I think most of them are losing. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. There are two or three hundred companies there; would it be possible to have 
‘a combine in Alberta?—A. No, I doubt it. I do not think so, because my informa- 
tion, from what I can see, is that one man here and there might make some profit, 
but most of them are not making very much profit.. Probably you could get this 
information far better from Mr. Young, of the Western Operators, than I can 
give it. 
. Q. I am afraid he is going to get into a lot of trouble when we get hold of him?— 
SA. Oh, no. , 
| The Witness: I have a report that I would like to lay before your Committee or 
several copies in fact that I have of the Coal Mining Industry Commission that the 
_ province of Alberta appointed over two years ago, and they make the following report 
of sub-leasing; “sub- leasing of coal leases issued by the Federal Government has the 
effect of unnecessarily increasing the cost of coal to the consumer,’ 


“Existing freight rates militate against the marketing of Alberta coal in 
Manitoba and the United States.” 

“Mining equipment and power, under the present system are too expensive.” 

“Large quantities of coal have been and are being lost through improper 
mining methods as well as through cessations of work.” 

“In many mining camps the hospital facilities are inadequate.” 


The recommendations are:— 


(a) That employees be required to use every effort to see that all coal is mined 
properly and free from impurities, so that the best product will be obtained 
from the working face. 

(b) That emnvloyers be required to see that all coal is properly prepared and 
graded before shipment. 

(c) That railway cars are properly cleaned before being loaded. 

(d) That bétter facilities for more prompt dispatch of cars from the mines to the 
point of consumption be obtained. 

(e) That all invoices for coal sold, either by owners or dealers, shall have inserted 

4 on them the size and kind of screen over or through which such coal passes 

and the name of the mine from which the coal is supplied. 

) _ (f) That in order to get correct rates better provision be made for the taring of 

railway cars. 

(g) That steps be taken to establish testing stations in different provinces, 
particularly Manitoba so that the buying public may be given information as 
to the uses and values of different coals. 


(h) That a complete system of advertising Alberta coal should be undertaken. 


(2) That attention be given to the question of storage of coal by both consume: 
and dealer. 


(2) That a permanent commission be appointed and given power by legislation to 
make working agreements and provide for the settlement of disputes. 


(3) That living and housing conditions and matters pertaining to health and 
sanitation be dealt with by the said commission. 
(Hon. J. lu Coté] 
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(4) That the said commission co-operate with the Department of Education with 
a view to seeing that satisfactory educational facilities are provided for all 
children of school age. | 


(5) That before mining operations are commenced, the question of the advisability 
of opening a mine in any particular field as well as the question as to the 
amount of capital required to open in that field be referred to and approved 
by the said Commission and that the administration of the regulation passed 
by Order in Council P.C. 2303, by the Federal Government a’ copy of which is 
hereto attached, be vested in the said Commission.” 


I am not prepared to endorse all these recommendations. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do you wish to discuss the question or would you prefer to leave the question 
to your engineers?—A. I would prefer to leave it to the engineers. Some coal storage 


should be in Winnipeg in my point of view. I may come again and be examined in 
this point. . 


By Mr. Dovagias: 


Q. The Government has no, storage yards’—A. No sir, not yet, but I believe from 
what I see that the Americans have got storage in every city, or close to it, for their 
coal, say Fort William, and Mr. Caye was telling you that in Montreal they had large 
facilities for storage. The Nova Scotia coal companies have got facilities in Mont- 
real; the American coal companies. . a 

Q. Is it the duty of your engineer in Winnipeg to test the different coals?—A. 
No, that is where the storage would come in. 

Mr. Cowan: Regina city does not buy any coal at all except on test, and we find | 
it very profitable—A. I have here a copy of the annual report of the scientific institute 
of Alberta where we have started to test our coal. Our geology of course was all right 
some years ago, but as our field opened we felt we had not sufficient knowledge in the | 
geological sense for our coal field, and the Alberta Government has“a staff this yea | 
with Dr. Allan in charge and three fourth-year students, where he is going to begin 
to geologize the field. Of course, the geology was done by the Dominion Government 


in a kind of exploratory way but we have passéd that stage to-day and we want more 
information about it. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. Is that examination being made with a view to locating the coal’—A. No. It 
is geology because there are several seams of coal and the geology must be studied in 
detail in order to know one seam the moment you strike it and in that way we figure 
out we will save a great deal of capital. For instance a man will sink a shaft expecting 
to strike a seam, and he does not strike it or he strikes it at different levels. Probably 


the seam that he expected to strike has been wiped out for some reason or other and 
he is there and he does not know-where he is. : 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. He wasted all his money ?—A. Yes. 
Prof. Pitcher in the University of Alberta a 
that but we have the first report and I can le 
them. | 


And the grading of coal is started under 
nd he will be able to give his evidence on 
ave you a few of these reports if you wish 


ae By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. The men that you have in the fiel 
all with the Provincial Government. 
[Hon. J. L. Coté.] 
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d are Provincial Government men ?’—A,. Yes 
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Q. It is being done with the purpose of developing the coal business in the prov- 

ince’—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Do the coal dealers get the benefit of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. They find it is good business for them?—A. They pay a tax of 5 cents a ton. 

Q. When the coal is taken over privately, is it leased in Alberta?—A. This is 
under the Dominion Government. The Dominion Government leases the land at $1 
an acre and they have it now. About fifteen years ago I think they were selling in fee 
simply at about $10 an acre. 

Q. By this policy you have increased your pay-roll in Alberta up to $19,000,000 
this last year?—A. Yes the Dominion Government gets also 10 cents a ton. 


Q. As a royalty ?—A. Yes, and $1 an acre on their leased land. 

Q. As a province you found it advisable to push your coal?—A. Yes. 
| Q. Do you know your freight rates are higher coming East than going West?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. On what material?—A. On coal. 

Q. I believe they are higher than on lumber and say one or two other articles? 


—A. There is not enough about freight rates to give you any information on that: I 
understand our freight rates from Prince Rupert to the coast are lower than from 
Edmonton to Winnipeg. 

Q. Of course the grain cars coming East have to come back light, and when you 
are transporting additionally you are only accentuating that situation?—A. Yes. 

The CHairMan: It is five minutes to one o’clock. Is it the wish of the Committee 
to adjourn at one o’clock or to continue until Mr. Cote finishes his statement. 

Mr. Keerer: Let him finish if it does not take too long—A. It won’t take me 
long now. 

Q. How long will it take ¢—A. Just a few minutes more. 


The Cuamrman: Mr. Cote will be available any day for a few days, 


Mr. McKenzir: Perhaps we had better let him finish his statement now. 

Witness: With regard to our extention of market, our trade commissioner has 
been to Prince Rupert and we have applied for facilities for handling our coal. My 
information is that it costs about $1.25 to handle the coal in Prince Rupert. Some of 
the coal is shipped to the smelting companies, and we wanted bunkering facilities. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q@. What is your freight rate to Prince Rupert ?—A. The freight rates are about 
4s of a cent per ton mile and we have communicated with Mir. Wilde, the general 
manager of the Canadian National, who seems to have recommended it very strongly, 
out it was turned down by the general management of the road, and we are now 
Tying to organize a company. They gave us a lease of a wharf there and we expect 
(0 organize a company where we can handle our coal there for about 30 or 40 cents. 
[ understand the harbour commissioners of Vancouver have applied to the Dominion 
Jovernment to get a grant also for bunkering facilities. We feel that in Prince 
Rupert we could dispose of about 100,000 tons of coal to begin with, but of course 
is soon as you get there you have to contend with the Jones Shipping Bill, "because 
ve would ship right to Alaska. 

As you are aware, we have engaged Mr. Stansfield, who is in Ottawa employed 
xy this Government, and in this report you will see that the problem of Mr. Stansfield 
$ to test for fuel. He is going to start to test this year and there is also a map here. 
{ think that is all I have at the present time. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You are carrying a lot of marketing products?—A. Yes. 
[Hon. J. L. Coté.] 
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Q. Has anything suggested itself to your mind that the Dominion Government 
could do to assist you in the policy you are trying to carry out?—A. Yes. There is 
quite a lot. a 

Q. Can you indicate it to us to-day or some other time so that we would hav 
it in as concrete form as possible?—A. Yes, I could probably give you the sugges 
tions that I think necessary, and I think that would help us. 

Q. Are you taking any steps at all to require a better standard? You have the 
coal?—A. You have most of this, it is quite true, but it is exploited by the American 
coal dealers, we think, in this way, that we have got the poorest grade of coal, and 
man that wants Canadian grade of coal they say, “We handle Canadian coal.” He 
say, “ Yes?” He makes a failure, he comes back and he says, “ That is a sample of 
Alberta coal.” : q 

Q. I understand the Americans are carrying on an aggressive policy?—A. They 
are this year. 

Q. Did you pay any attention to the grade of American coal that is coming in?— 
A. Not yet. 

Q. It is about the dirtiest stuff you could get?—A. I am sending a man to 
Fort William as soon as navigation opens. I think they are dumping on us, sending 
consignments in expectation of selling at cheap rates and we will try and see whether 
they do or not. I don’t know whether we will get the evidence. | 

Q. There is no Governmental supervision over the coal shipped out of the 
mines in Alberta?—A. We cannot do it. It is a Governmental matter, being inte 
provineial trade. 

Q. I am satisfied if more attention was paid at the mine mouth and a little 
better supervision given to. it, you would sell a great deal more than you are now 
doing. 

By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. You have mine inspectors?—A. It is only for the protection of life. We have 
no inspector as to the quality of the coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Does the fact that the natural resources should have been handed over to the 
Federal Government make it a Federal matter ?—-A. The inspection of coal should 0e 
a Federal matter just as you have an inspection of grain. You have in the grain 
elevators men who inspect grain and classify it. It should be the same as if you 
had a large storage place. . i 

Q. Supposing this Government was to pass an Act providing for this super- 
vision, requiring inspection, would there likely be any objection from Alberta t0 
this action?’—A. I think during the war the fuel controller had the power to do it. 

Q. But it has not been enforced?—A. It has not been enforced, at least not that 
I know of. 4 


The Cuairnman: Are you ready for adjournment? It is after one o’clock. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. she Committee wants the operators, do they? The Coal Operators’ Asset 
tion, I think you call it. That is the Coal Operators of Alberta?—A. Yes. ‘a 
Q. Do they meet and fix prices?—A. No, they don’t. I don’t think they do; 
they might but I don’t think it is to my knowledge. a 
The CuarrMan: Thank you. We might take advantage of your presence to call 
you again. We will continue with the gentlemen from Alberta to-morrow morning. 
We have Mr. Dick, of the Dominion Coal Company, who has been called for to- morrow | 
morning, and we will try to get through with him to-morrow. 


Witness retired. . 


The Committee adjourned. 
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House oF CoMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 425, 
Wepnespay, April 20, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 


future fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


The CHairMAN: Let the Committee come to order. The Committee will remember 
that we had representatives of the Alberta Government before us yesterday, and we 
heard the Provincial Secretary, Hon. Mr. Coté. We have Professor Pitcher, of the 


- Alberta University, and Mr. Young of the coal operators of Alberta to be heard to-day. 
Call Professor Pitcher first. 


Professor N. ©. Prrcuer called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your official position, Professor?—A. I am Professor of Mining, 


University of Alberta, and Consulting Mining ‘Engineer. 


Q. What positions have you held in connection with the fuel industry prior to 
your acceptance of the university position?—A. I was ten years with the Dominion 


~Ooal Company, in Glace Bay, and ten years with the C.P.R.; the present North 
American Collieries, Alberta. 


Q. What position had you with the C. P. R.?—A. I was Construction Engineer, 
and with the North American Collieries, general manager. | 
Q. Now, Professor, we would be glad to hear from you any statement that you 


are prepared to give on matters of interest in this inquiry—A. I have no formal 
written statement to present, but I wanted to go over the work that the Minister, Mr. 
Coté, presented to you yesterday, to fix a little bit the geology of Alberta in your 
mind, as our problems in Alberta are very much more complex on account of the 


variations in the quality of our coal from what they are in any of the other provinces, 


but if you will pardon me I will speak a little bit on elementary chemistry first. This 
is not going to be scientific, it is quite popular, and I don’t know whether it should 
‘go into your proceedings as it may be criticized by a chemist. 


In the main it is correct, but it is not scientifically correct. My talk might be 
criticised, part of this, in the analysis of coal. In analysing coal, called proximate 
analysis, coal is generally analysed for moisture, volatile combustion, fixed carbon and 
ash. Now the moisture in this coal is not the moisture that would appear in a piece 
of coal, but it is contained in the coal. This moisture is driven off your coal in your 


analysis at practically boiling water. Volatile combustibles comprise various constitu- 


ents. Your fixed carbon is the remaining carbon contained in the ash. Following 


that we know that the general accepted classifications of coal in the lowest form is 


lignite, next bituminous, and next, generally speaking, is an anthracite. The 
classification of coal is a very difficult subject and everybody who knows anything 
about classification of coal has a different idea from another man but generally speaking 
between lignite and bituminous the distinction is in the moisture content of your 
coal, 

Take, for instance, Souris coal, as a typical lignite, its content will be about 


85 per cent moisture. Its volatile may be about 30; its fixed carbon around 30, and its 


ash remains probably about 6. 
[Professor N. C, Pitcher.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: } 


Q. Sulphur—A. None in our Western coal to speak of, a fraction, probably one 
half or one per cent in any of the Western coals. The next grade to that—that is a 
typical lignite, a typical bituminous coal, we will take. the Hillerest—we will have 
about one per cent moisture, 25 to 28 per cent volatile combustible with 58 to 60 per 
cent fixed carbon, the remainder ash. In between those two you can get coals of all 
varieties of moisture in Alberta, but where to draw the line between the lignite and 
bituminous is very difficult, insofar as in the Tofield field we have a 30 per cent 
moisture coal. That obviously should be called a lignite as we have said Souris is a 
lignite, next bituminous, and next, generally speaking, is an enthracite. The 
Tofield, but it is obviously lignite. 23 per cent in Edmonton. ‘There are several 
erades in between districts that are not well known grading down to Drumheller, 16 
per eent moisture. From there you go down to Tabor, 11 per cent; Lethbridge, 8 
per cent moisture; Coal Branch, 5 per cent moisture. We eould find in all these 
districts we have in Alberta a coal which would vary only by about one per cent mois- 
ture. The American classification would call that a bituminous coal. q 

Yesierday your Committee was asking the difference between steam coal and 
domestic coals. For general purposes the coals in these districts, from 80 per cent 
carbon moisture to the 8 per cent of the Lethbridge moisture are called domestic 
coals. In fact, the American classification of a great many of those coals would be 
“ sub-bituminous ” 

Now, our coals are grouped into different geological formations that are found 
there. Thc one general age is divided into three series, the Edmonton series, the Beliay_ 
River series, and under that again is the Kootenay series. This is the line of the 
Rocky Mountains (indicating on map) which when they were shoved up onto this 
strata they gave out tremendous pressure and the moisture was driven off the coals 
in this area. The nearer they were to the hills the more moisture, with the result 
that in any field you can start here and gradually work eastward. You will find 
up there (indicating on map) bituminous coals, and up further ‘to the west semi- 
anthracite, which probably has its equivalent here (indicating on map.) Going to 
the east you go into 16 per cent bituminous coal, and down here to 30 (indicating 
on map), down to Tofield 30. Your moisture increases the further east you go on 
the upthrust of the Rocky Mountains, You will understand why it 1s very hard to 
tell you just exactly any dividing line between what we consider our domestic coals 
and our steam coals. That is as far as I was going to make a statement. You had 
asked Mr. Coté a few questions yesterday, which he had referred to, and probably I can 
answer some of them. f ; 

The anthracite is in this district (indicating on map.) It produces a coal com- 
monly called anthracite. To all intents and purposes it is an anthracite, anthracitie 
coal. Just east of this is Canmore, which is called a lean bituminous, anthracitice 
coal. In High River there is a pit they opened up of similar coal to Canmore, and 
in the Smoky River District over which there was so much trouble we have an 
anthracite coal. It is very reasonable to believe that throughout this district, if it 
were properly prospected, that coal of a very high grade, steam coal would be 
developed, and possibly it would be a very good domestic coal. The only objection to 
the domestic is the upthrust of the Rocky Mountains, and instead of being lumpy 
coal it is generally pretty fine. But as these coal are non-coking coals, the financing 
of it makes it rather awkward for the domestic consumer to use it because of the 
sparks, unless he gets the screened products. 1 

In the case of Canmore it is mixed with briquettes and it makes one of their best 
fuels. There is no railway up in the district of Smoky River, and I have to go on 
reports of prospectors. From what we were led to believe, knowing the geology of 
the country, I think it is very fine coal. 


Mr. Cowan: There is not any question about anthracite now. 
[Professor N. C. Pitcher.] 
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By the Chairman: 


—  Q. I would like to ask as to the mine in course of development known as the Pat 
Burns on Sheep Creek. How far have they proceeded with the development? To what 

depth, to get the coal on the market?—A. They have forty miles of railway. IJ think 
the charter has been renewed twice in the House. It is about 40 miles of railway, quite 
an extensive construction. They have spent two or three years in serious prospecting. 
| Q. Have you any idea as to the quantity of coal there?—A. No, we will have 
within the next couple of years. The Alberta Government is financing a very exten- 
sive campaign of geological work in Alberta. The geological work is supposed to be 
done by the Federal authorities. 

Q. They lost their men this year?—A. Alberta will have no parties in from the 

Federal ‘Government this year, so the provincial government have put Dr. Allen in 
charge of their Geological Survey. He is putting one party in there this summer. He 
is putting one party in the Drumheller field, the geology of which has never been gone 

over, and another party is on the Coal Branch. This is done with the object first of 
determining what there is in that country before rushing in there and losing money. 

Q. The Sheep Creek has been evidently thoroughly prospected by them?— 
A. According to their reports, which Dr. Allen gave last year, but he does not consider 
that work has gone nearly far enough to give as complete information to the publie as 
they should have. It was given only about a week last year. He expects to put a 
party in there for five months this year. 

Q. As American anthracite is largely short, we have to displace those orders, and 
as the anthracite we are now getting is merely from the boggy part of Canmore, and 
as this is the only anthracite we can get, would it be good policy on the part of your 

“Government to hasten the work of that Pat Burns mine?—A. Possibly so. We in 
Alberta think that there are other ways of getting after Mr. Anthracite, and the 
provincial government has financed the university in a scheme of research work. i 
“might have gone further into that in describing the chemical analysis of coal. Take 

Tofield coal, you remove that moisture and you have practically anthracite, remove 
the moisture and some of the volatile and you have a dust left. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Do you get a lot of by-products ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. Would not that pay for it?—A. That is what the Dominion authorities are 
doing, helping to finance the scheme in Estevan. We think we could produce these 
briquettes and get by-products more advantageously than they can in that camp. 
Our programme of research work covers carbonizing, briquetting and pulverizing coal, 
used as pulverized fuel. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you pass from the different coal fields I think many of us have been 
led to believe that the Brewer Lake district produces an excellent quality of coal?—A. 
Brewer Lake mine is in Brewer Lake district. 

Q. There is a large district in which there are a number of mines operating, 
and which I had been led to understand had been producing an excellent quality of 

~ eoal, I mean equal to an American anthracite. A. It is a coke, or bituminous coal. 
"This is the Mountain Park and Cadman District (indicating on map). This is the 
mine of Mackenzie & Mann, the.O.N.R., and this is the district of Canmore, and 
this is the Crow’s Nest Pass District (indicating on map). Those coals, with the 
exception of their local variation, should have no ash, or practically the same quality. 
The Brewer Lake coal is the same quality as the Jasper Park, and is the same as 
Cadman and the Mountain Park and so on. 
{Professor N. C. Pitcher.J 
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By Mr. Keefer: . af 

; Q. What largely interests us in the West, who are not adjacent to this coal, is’ 
The ability to supply us with it. Have you given that any thought ¢—A. You give 
us the order. We will supply it. : 
| Q. The distance is what we have largely to overcome. Have you given that any 
thought?—A. Only in conjunction with Mr. Cote. Mr. Cote has gone into that very | 
thoroughly. iq 

Q. Speaking of the by-products, in the treatment of your coal, could not that 
be applied equally, say to lignite deposits that lie nearer to Winnipeg/—A. It could. 
be applied to any deposits. | 4 

Q. Getting T.N.T. and all those products out of it?--A. That applies to their 
bituminous coals largely. . . . 

Q. In the lignite you could get a residium of anthracite?—A. Bearing carbon — 
and ash. ; 

Q. So that these deposits might become very useful?—A. Yes, 

Q. How far away is that from Winnipeg ?—A. It is North Portal. 

Q. Roughly speaking in mileage?—A. I don’t know what the mileage is, 


Mr. Cowan: It is about 350 miles. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You were just going on to tell us about the briquetting and carbonizing. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

(. 350 miles from where? 

Mr. Cowan: From Estevan to Winnipeg. 

Q. I would like while we are at.this anthracite, if you have anthracite in Alberta, © 
as we have reason to believe you have, would it not be much easier for the Alberta — 
Government through the machinery they have already installed to capture the — 
Manitoba and Eastern Saskatchewan market by the use of anthracite than by the 
use of other coals?—A. Possibly so. But this whole scheme is financed by a tax of | 
5 cents a ton on all mines in the provinces, and I don’t think it would be good 
polities for the government to operate on a competitive scheme or to operate collieries — 
where we have millions of dollars invested. ; 

Q. As soon as this Pat Burns Company comes in the field would they be included | 
in that 5 cents?—A. Yes. | 

Q. That is putting a brake upon development by their coming in?—A. Pat — 
Burns is having his geology traced out to-day for that five cents. . For every five 
cents he expends in that he will have a dollar’s worth of information. ’ 

Q. Western Ontario, Eastern and Southern Saskatchewan, and American 
anthracite is what they have to compete with? The best product to treat, in would — 
be anthracite. It would be my idea to get those anthracite mines developed as soon 
as you go to capture that market.——A. That would be private enterprise. You would 
not advocate Government control of mines? , 

Q. No, but I would like to see your Government exert every possible pressure — 
to get that mine developed.—A. I think they have been doing all.they can as far as 
that particular area goes, that is, renewing the charter, assisting in this prospecting, 
and in that geological work. As I started to say, if it is easier or more rapid or 
more feasible to prepare some of our lignites to an anthracite form, that is another 
way of getting at it, and it is covered by the series of experiments we propose to 
adopt and which appear to us to be quite feasible. 


The CHAIRMAN : pik we are going to make any progress in the committee at all 
T think we must insist on the plan we have tried to adopt. Let the witness make | 
his statement as to what he wishes to tell us, and we can question him on it after-— 


? . e . ce 
wards. I don’t see we can make any progress unless we allow him to continue with his 
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story. Most of these points that we are questioning him on now, no doubt will be 
brought up in his evidence. If that is the wish of the committee we will endeavour 
to adhere to that. If it is not the wish of the committee we will have to adopt some 
other policy. 

Mr. McKenzir: I vote for a unanimous decision on that suggestion. ‘ 


Wirness: One of the questions asked Hon. Mr. Coté was, could not coal be 
produced cheaper in Alberta with a combination of all the mines. It is quite abvious it 
could. The unfortunate thing is there is a sucker born every minute, and he goes 
into the coal mines in Alberta. If a combination was made in our district, which is a 
typical district of that nature, and it operated sucessfully, of the 30 mines operating 
in. that district, there are three, possibly four mines, could work steadily and reduce 
their cost of material, but the moment that company got in good operating shape there 
would be another 30 mines going in again. The main trouble no doubt is that Alberta 
turns out too much coal. That is why it costs you so much. If you had less coal 
you would get cheaper coal. You can start a gopher hole anywhere. The report of 
the Coal Commission of Canada, laid on your table, recommended that a commission 
be appointed in Alberta, which would sit, and anybody desiring to open a mine would 
have to appear before them and show cause; otherwise no mines would be allowed 
to be opened. That in my opinion would be a partial solution. Take the Drumheller 
district again, for example. Some of those mines would die a naturel death, and if 
the Commission refused to allow any other mines to operate the remaining mines 
could make some money and be able to pass along some of their profits to the consumer. 
Not very long ago I had occasion to go over the accounts of a small colliery which I 
xnow if they had operated steadily throughout the year would have operated at $1.25 a 
ton less. It is a question in Alberta of steady work. Steady work will. reduce 
materially the operating costs. The question of cleanliness of the coal was brought 
up and the Alberta operator will tell you that his coal during the war was not by 
any means what it should have been. There are many reasons for that. The Alberta 
operator is placed in the unfortunate position of operating under the dictation of 
the Director of Coal Operations and under the dictation of the miners. The men 
at that time were absolutely out of hand; they would turn out any sort of product 
they cared to. It was impossible to dissipline the men. If a man were fired they 
surned out dirty coal, and the consequence was that they were obliged to reinstate 
him, That existed for two years and the men have the habit now. They could not . 
pick out all the dirt that was being sent out. 
| I think the same thing obtained in the States. I saw a statement in the Black 
Diamond in Alberta in which one of the large operators pointed out that the increase 
in their district, which was very material, was practically made up of the increase 
of foreign material that the miners were putting in their coal. 


| 
/ By Mr. Keefer: 


| 


~ Q. So far as anthracite is concerned, you have already obtained through this pro- 
gressive and wise policy of the Government backing you up, a Winnipeg market 
largely.—A. We think we have got the domestic market. 

— Q. For Winnipeg?—A. For Winnipeg. 

-Q. The action of your province is very outstanding. Apparently now you have 
$19,000,000 per annum spent in coal mining wages through the policy of propaganda 
you pursued.—A. Not all of that. 

Q. That is the total payroll to-day. You have increased it to that amount.—A. 
The bituminous phase of the question is what you have not yet acquired in so far as 
your market is concerned. How far East do you come with your bituminous coal ?—A. 
Railway coal comes as far as two divisions east in Ontario. 
| Q. For railways?—A. Not entirely. But railway coal came that far. It was on 


the C.N, 
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Q. Not on the C.N. I thought they took the Pennsylvania Coal up by water ?— 
A. No. Mr. Brown their Superintendent, told me they are using roughly two divisions 


in Ontario. 
Q. 250 miles east of Winnipeg?—A. East of Manitoba. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
OF is nearly to Fort William?—A. Pretty nearly. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. We had it here that the coal that comes by water in a statement of a division 
east of Winnipeg, and some times it coals engines from Winnipeg to the first 
divisional point ric —A. Some of it Is. 

Q. You have had experience before you went West, in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had for how many years?—A. Ten years. 

Q. You are pretty familiar with that field—A. Yes, I know that field. 

Q. I would like you to give us any information about that because that is 4 
visible source of supply’ for bituminous coal. How long was it since you were in Nova 
Scotia?—A. I left there in 1909. 

Q. In what way, an operator?—A. No, I was construction engineer. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you through with your statement? 
Mr. Kerrer: Yes, he said he was. 


The Cuarrman: Don’t you think it would be fair to confine our examination to. 
matters pertaining to Alberta ? 


Mr. Krrerer: My gracious, no. If he can tell us anything about Nova Scotia ten : 
years ago, as well as Alberta, let us have it. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. Regarding a mine shown on the map at Minburn on the Canadian Norther F 
the most north-easterly spot there, has there been much development out there Ag 
No, there is very little from that mine. 

Q. Do you know anything particularly of it?—A. It is in the Bellay River. That 
would tend to be something of the same quality as the Galt and Imperial coal. I don't 
know anything about that question. 

Q. About the cost of miming, have you any data on that?—A. In Alberta. 

Q. Yes—A. Our wage schedule in Alberta has changed considerably. These are 
some of the few characteristics rates to show you how wages have increased: in 1915, 
the surface men, the lowest class of labourer, men who were shovelling around the 
yards and cleaning up, were getting 24.7-an hour. In 1920, these same men were 
getting 86 cents an hour. That is an increase of 233 per cent since 1915 to 1920. 

Q. Men doing surface work?—A. It is just roustabout work. Men who were 
picked up off the railway gangs. People would could not speak a great deal of English, 
in fact, could not read and write their own language. The lowest class of labour 
underground ran up from 274 cents in 1915 to around 92 cents an hour in 1920. That 
class of labour was the same class of labour as I have spoken of in the surface, in our 
other work underground. That included underground, the time required to get to their 
work from the surface. They were paid for that until they got to their work and | 
also coming home; an average of six hours from surface to surface, so actually instea 
of being 90 cents they were getting over a dollar an hour. The most skilful class, the ; « 
contract men, are averaging for eight hours, from surface to surface, probably — 
around $10 a day. 
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’ By Mr. Cowan: 
¥ Q. That is the real miner?—A. Yes, that is the miner. Roughly speaking, in your 
| mine one-third of your men work on the surface. One-third of the men are working 
underground, in what they call shift work, ventilation, road-cleaning, and so on, and 
_ one-third of your men are on contract. They dig the coal and load the coal. I think 
| in Nova Scotia they also have their drivers on contract. In Alberta they don’t. 
? Q. Do you know whether they pay as high wages in Alberta as in Nova Scotia? 
_Have you any comparison?—A. I think I am right in saying the wages in Alberta 
| are 30 per cent above those in Nova Scotia. 
s Q. In your experience is it as difficult to mine in Alberta as in Nova Scotia?—A. 
My experience in Nova Scotia is an experience of ten years ago. Since then their 
- conditions have changed materially. Now they have a lot of submarine work. I know » 
‘nothing about that work. In Alberta we have conditions they have not there. Though 
we have not their water conditions we have gas conditions much more severe than in 
Cape Breton. In Alberta, and in B.C., the Fernie Mine, for instance, has conditions 
of gas. The general manager tells me from data he has collected they are the gasiest 
“mines in the world, and that means expensive mining, 
. Q. What price does your coal sell for in Alberta at the pit mouth?—A. Bitu- 
minous $5.27 a ton to $5.30. 
Q. It is away below the Nova Scotia price notwithstanding you are paying higher 
-wages?—A. I don’t know their prices. Our labour has increased. When I gave you 
those rates of 233 per cent, those were the biggest increases I quoted. The average 
increase was 2102 per cent over the entire pay-rolls. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


@. When you are speaking of the sales do you take into consideration all the coal 
_0r are you dealing with railway contracts?—A. In the bituminous and the railway 
oal is probably three-quarters of the entire output. I thing Fernie is three-quarters. 
‘The entire output would be railway coal and coke. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


; Q. You have spoken of water, submarine and gas. Are there any other differences 
between mining in Nova Scotia and the Western coal?—A. That is rather an unfair 
question. Some of the mines in Nova Scotia are very deep. In the Dominion Coal 
Company their deepest mine is 900 feet. I have operated a mine in Lethbridge at 600, 
but to offset that they have much better conditions in roofing than we have in Alberta. 
‘The Nova Scotia mines are in the carboniferous age. Our, as I have explained, are not 
in the natural coal age. If it were not for the upthrust of the mountains we could not 
have any coal in Alberta. We would have good grade of peat. When the mountains 
were thrown up the rocks were not. In the Lethbridge District the roofing conditions 
are so bad that for every ton of coal they take out they have to put in one 
and one-half sticks of timber. They have to put in pit props. 
— Q. What are pit props worth?—A. I have not bought any for a year and a half. 
I think a pit prop is worth probably 34 cents landed. 


By Mr. Ross: 


- Q. Take non-submarine mining in Nova Scotia, are the difficulties greater in 
Alberta than in Nova Scotia?—A. Personally I would much rather operate a Cape 
Breton mine than I would an average Alberta mine. 


\ By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. Give us the reason?—A. There are mostly better roofing conditions. We are 
full of faults and distortions and washouts in our coal. They have better roofing 
conditions and more regular coal. We have a fryable pavement and a fryable roof. 
We don’t have their water conditions, but we have a heavy gas. 
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Q. Your knowledge in Nova Scotia was confined to mining other than submarine? 
—A. My underground experience was in repair work on machinery and such work as 
ome Are there any other conditions that are comparable between the two areas of 
mining? You have spoken of wages, you have spoken of roofing, of water, gas. What 
about transportation to the railways, or how far away are they from the means of 
shipping ?—A. In Cape Breton ? : 

Q. In both cases, roughly speaking —A. In Cape Breton the Dominion Coal 
Company operate their own lines. . z ; 

Q. We want a general survey of the thing?—A. They. are within a very few 
miles of it. They are perhaps at waterfront. 

Q. Approximately what distance ?—A. Probably 380 miles. a 
| Q. Compare that with your western coal products?’—A. We have no water routes 
within 1,200 miles. with q 

Q. Of your rail?—A. ‘Our rail from most of the districts—W innipeg is between 
800 and 900 miles. e Wi 

Q. How far from the lines of the railway are your mines ?’—A. They are all 
connected with spurs. 

Q. What about the ability to get timber, etc.?—A. That varies tremendously in 
Alberta. ; 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. We in Ontario are trying to get at something practicable. We have got to — 

get our coal either from the States or from Nova Scotia or Alberta. Speaking of 
the central part of Ontario you have had experience in both countries. Now knowing — 
the class of mines and something about the transportation and so on, which area is — 
more likely to be able to supply Ontario people with coals, Alberta or Nova Scotia, — 
at a fair price—A. You mean central Ontario. That is a natural Nova Scotia 
market, no doubt. Alberta could not touch that district. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q.. You don’t contemplate coming much past the head of the Lakes?—A. No 
except in case of emergency. If you were laying out a programme of a case of ; 
emergency where the American supply was cut off, we could meet you further East. 

Q. So you think it will never be practicable for Ontario to get bituminous coal 
from Alberta?—A. I cannot see it. I don’t think it is commercially right. — 

Q. Do you find your local market in the West steadily growing?—A. Steadily — 
growing, but badly fluctuating. The general trend of the market is indicated in this 
diagram, + 

Q. You produce more than your local demand, don’t you?—A. Yes, we consume 
only a fraction of our output. a 

Q. As a professor of metallurgy have you any indications of iron in your coal? 
—A. We have not, I understand. . . 


fl 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What about the quality of coal as you increase the depth of your mines? 
Does it improve?—A. It makes a very good advertising stunt. \In some cases, yeS, 


everything considered, equal probably, there are so many governing factors. It is not 


a rule by any means. q 
‘ 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Does the demand for that coal come in seasons?—A. Yes. £ . 
Q. Has that had the effect of in any way increasing the cost ?—A. Tremendously. 
Q. Have you taken into consideration at all the question of storage facilities 
throughout the area you serve?—A. We are conducting under this Research Council — 
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\ series of testing and of storage of all the different grades of Alberta coal. We are 
toring the different grades, lump coal, what they call egg coal; lump coal and other 
slack. We are testing all the different grades of moisture, coal screenings. They 
tore them over different periods and are screening them, are analysing them to find 
f there is any loss in heat value and put them back in the stores for two years. 

Q. Apart from that, and after you have that .all done you have the further 
problem of inducing the people to buy it and put it in storage?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. What efforts are you making in that direction, to educate the people to do it? 
—A. In Edmonton field, the.mines of these groups here are giving the summer 
lifferential. 

Q. How much?—A. If I remember it was 8 per cent in April, 6 in May, 4 in June, 
' in July, net in August. 

_ Q. Do you know whether they have attained any particular success at that?— 
{. These mines in this district are running steadily on that scheme, except for this 
rear, they are practically running all the year around. 

_ Q. The Regina Commissioner reports to me that their city storage for their 
sower plant, where they take 16,000 tons, that the differential should be a little less 
han one dollar to be profitable, but for smaller amounts it would be more than that. 
—A. On the coal that he is buying it would be less than half a dollar. 

@. There are only three differentials that I can see that are obtainable, one is 
rom the producer, the summer differential, the other is from the labourer, the othez 
s on freights. The producer is giving a summer differential. Labour is not giving 
. Summer differential. They would like to have a whole year differential and the 
reight differential can only be given from the railway, so what I would like would 
ie the three, a combine to form a differential which would induce the peovle to put 
n their coal earlier in the season.—A. Yes. 

Q. The railway and the labour charges under the Railway Commission and the 
Jominion Government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Armstrong, our federal representative there, has ever 
ried to get the labour men to grant a differential of that kind so as to keep them 
mployed in the early season ?’—A. I am informed that Mr. Armstrong was approached 


ecently, and Mr. Armstrong said he would wait until something was done in the 
states. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
- Who is Mr. Armstrong?—A. He is your Federal Director of Coal Operations. 


a By the Chairman: 
fae). ‘You have not actual knowledge of that?—A. No, al. have not. 
The CuairMan: I think that evidence should not be given. 


Mr. McKenziz: This is interesting to a Nova Scotian. I did not know who Mr. 
irmstrong was. 


The Onairman: I really think the witness should not be asked to give as evidence 
hat which he has heard. 


Mr. McKenzie: I did not understand. I know Mr. Armstrong very well and 
ould be surprised if Mr. Armstrong said something that was not— 
Wirness: He is the Director of Coal Operations. 


| Mr. Cowan: Practically all mining operations in Alberta are under his directions. 
Vhen he says the price of coal shall go up it will go up. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What difficulties do you find in the way of extending the markets for Alberta 
oal? That is, what difficulties have come under your observation ?—A. Oriticism 
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of quality. Heavy investments made by American competing companies, you mez 
such things as that? 

Q. Yes. What are you doing to overcome the first difficulty ?—A. We are (eam 
strating how to properly use the coals. 

Q. That has been outlined already in Winnipeg?—A. Yes. Mr. Cote told : yor 
there was the Trade Commissioner and a Fuel Administrator. 

Q. And the second?—A. Is the competition already established, with large inve 
ments. American dollars. We can do nothing about that, of course, except to mak 
our competition so severe that they will withdraw. 

Q. In what field do you meet that competition ?—A. In Winnipeg. In the westen 
countries Alberta has its competition with B. ©. lines. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. That problem in Alberta, with the problem in Nova Scotia, and the fact the 
the Alberta Government has a Trade Commissioner and a Fuel Admihistrator 1 
Winnipeg, what suggestions would you be inclined to make in regard to Nova Scotlh 
coal i in this main market, we will say Montreal?—A. A. man can always run the othe 
man’s business best and we in Alberta have wondered why certain things were done i 
Eastern coal. Probably it would be in very bad taste for me— ; 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. No: it would not.—A. For instance, I understand the Dahan Iron 
Steel Company have coke ovens lying idle. Very largely coke has been sent into 
districts supplied with anthracite. Scores of agents have gone in there. Metallurg 
coke does not act the same as anthracite, but it is a perfectly good fuel. I wo 
think that the Nova Scotians might turn out a large quantity of coke and fin 
market for their by-products and replace a very large amount of that anthracite 1 
Ontario. 

Q. In Winnipeg ?—A. In Winnipeg. 

Q. And in the industrial part of Winnipeg particularly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is quite possible coke may be used in thess ovens?—A. If some of t 
volatiles are left it is coal. A lot of volatile coke which is being made in some p 
in the States very successfully with some volatile left in so it will kindle easier, 
I am of the opinion after experiment such a coke as that can be turned out from 
ovens in Nova Scotia. I would think that would be one way of getting this mar 
We have that in mind in Alberta. We are going to try to make domestic cokes 
of our bituminous coals. We think our raw coal will do in some districts, 


powdered coal will do in other districts, and our carbonized coal will do in othe 
districts. ' 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Generally when you say that you are saying those are the problems 
Alberta Government are dealing with?—A. Yes. We are very young at the g 
and we have a lot to learn, but we are rather proud of the progress we have made 
in one year. | 


By Mr. Keefer: 


@. If you can increase your payroll in your own province as you have done, 
don’t think any bricks can be thrown at you. I wish our province of Ontario w 
wake up to the same situation regarding iron. Have you anything to say regard 
‘Alberta coal?—A. I can give you the quantity of coal and the quality of coa 
a certain given moment. We can send you coal from the Lethbridge coal branch a 
from the Drumheller field. Even then it would stand up in shipment a month 
two months. 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 


it Q. The first day we met here I suggested to the committee we could use that 
soke for a high class fuel, and I think it was Mr. Ross who asked me the price and 
[ could not tell him. Can you give the committee an idea of what price that coke, 
1 low volatile coke, could be placed aboard cars or aboard steamers, say at Sydney 
harbour ?—A. No, sir, I could not. 4 

9 Q. You don’t know whether its cost would be prohibitive2—A. Its cost would 
be lower than metallurgical coke. For this reason you get more of the original ton 
rou put in. In the ovens which they have at Sydney I am not sure what per cent 
heir coke is, but we will say it is 70 per cent of coke. With this partial coking you 
vould get .8 of a ton and the process would be a cheaper process for that reason. 
You get the same by-products with the exception of tar, which is not the most valuable 
yart of your by-products. They would get more coke per ton of coal put in, and for 
hat reason if they could make a small change in their ovens and get that oven to 
ork cheaper it should be cheaper than metallurgical coke. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What capital would be required to organize a plant of that kind?—A. The 
tort ovens are very expensive. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
_ Q. In Nova Scotia they have these plants now?—A. Yes, they have it now. 


ay 


' By Mr. Douglas: : 


_ Q. The reason you are unable I suppose to tell what the cost of the coke would 
@, you would have to first know the cost of the coal—A. Yes. | 
_ Q. Can you give the committee any idea outside the cost of the coal? Or ean 
‘ou give us any idea what the additional cost would be per ton?—A. You ean ask: 
ifr. Pitcher that question. He can give you the figures on coke production. 


By Mr. Keefer: » 

Q. Is there any place where they are using the old Beehive?—A. The only plant 
s at Coleman, and they are not operating now. 

_ Q. Burning domestic coal in Alberta can the same furnace be used that can be 
ised in burning anthracite?—A. Yes, they can be used but not to the best advantage. 
ny 
| ¢ By the Chairman: 
| Q. What variation has to be made?—A. That is also on our programme of 
esearch work. We have six different kinds of furnaces we are trying to experiment 
vith. Mr. Gurney has said he would build any furnace we designed, and by the time 
e are finished we will probably have a furnace evolved which will probably much. 
ore effectively burn those coals. We know in general you need bigger combustion 
pace than you do with anthracite. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. Can you give us any suggestion how we can advise people using the present 
urnaces if they cannot pay the price for anthracite?—A. That has been covered 
retty extensively by publications of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and also the Univer- 
ity of Illinois has done a lot of work on that. 

_ Q. Can you give us a short summary: of the results for the ordinary layman this 
inter, who instead of paying $17 or $18 a ton for anthracite, would like to burn 
ituminous?—A. Anthracite coal you can throw on top of a fire. You will ignite 
hat coal from in under and your flaming gas will pass through burning. Bituminous 
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coal acts differently. You have a glowing fire. The first thing is’ a distillation 
process. The next thing that happens you get a coke on top. By the time that coke 
gets good and heavy you must have had in some place in your furnace a pocket of 
gas, and you get an explosion. The most satisfactory way is by burning by _the 
bituminous method. You first get a good fire; go and take your shovel and s ove 
your glowing fire to the back of the grate. Leave an empty space for the green coal 
Put that into the space and it distils all gases. Pass over the coal and it is lignite. 
That is a short way of what I could tell you. As I say, if you send for those bulletins 
on combustion in domestic furnaces you will find about the control of your dampers, 
and so on. It is a very large subject and they have done some good work on it. 

Q. You have not any alternatives for fuel out there besides coal? You have ng 
oil in your nearby country ?—A. Far be it from me to say that. There are promo 3 
who say we have. I am not going to enthuse over it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. How many operating companies are there in Alberta?—A. The Mines Depart- 
ment say 280. Last year there were 320. af 

Q. What are these capitalized at?—A. From two bits up to $6,000,000. 

Q. You don’t mind telling us what is two bits?—A. Twenty-five cents. yf 

Q. What company is capitalized at $6,000,0002—A. The Crow’s Nest T think 
is about $6,000,000. When we speak of Alberta we generally speak of the Crow’s 
as bein in Alberta. They are just across the border. : 

Q. What other large capitalized companies are there?—A. The North American 
Collieries that I was with for a long while. They have an investment I know of | 
$3,000,000. TI am not quite sure what their capitalization is. 

. Q. Are there any other companies with capitalizations of over $1,000,000? 

I think the International is. Ofcourse the Canadian Pacific Railway mines are not 
capitalized separately. Nordeg mines belonging to Mackenzie & Mann interests wo ild 
be quite heavy, and the Mountain Park Coal Company have an investment of over a 
million dollars in their property. The Kenmore people have probably three-quarters 
ofa million dollars investment there, and through the Crow’s Nest there are several 
mines—the Hillcrest I think are capitalized at two and a half million, the Hille 
Collieries. There are some very large companies turning out very large outputs, 
as large outputs as you have in your Nova Scotia mines. The Franco Canadian, 
West Canadian Collieries are turning out, I think roughly, three thousand tons a day 
That is a large mine. The Nordeg mines are turning out about two thousand tong a 
day. There is a stripping proposition on this line turning out about two thousand tons 
a day. Some of these mines on the Crow’s Nest are turning out 1,600 or 1,800 tons 
a day. The Fernie mines turned out 3,000 tons on big days. - 

Q. You mentioned the most important collieries in “Alberta. How would their 
surface equipment compare with the surface equipment you found in the mines ir 
Nova Scotia?—A. Generally speaking they are not as good. Our best mines have ¢ 
surface equipment equal to Nova Scotia, but generally speaking the surface equipment 
the investment in machinery is nothing like the Nova Scotia investments. We ha € 
a great many coal gopher holes that are worked by some of the miners, who go bach 
and quit. ¥ 

Q. Would that mean the surface cost should be cheaper in Nova Scotia on accoun 
of their better equipment?—A. Not necessarily. In our domestic field our surf Cl 
costs are very high on account of the need of preparation. First they screen their 20a 
into three or four sizes. They have to clean their coal on picking belts. Some of th 
collieries use spiralizers and these are expensive. You have to elevate your coal an¢ 
reload it for the operators, but our bituminous mines do not go to any great expenst 
im preparation, not as much I would say as the Dominion Coal Company for instance 
but I would say if the rates were equal the cost of surface preparation in most of th 
Dominion Coal ‘Company mines would be higher than the cost of preparation in thi 
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most of the Alberta bituminous mines, but not so with the domestic mines. I think 
in the Fernie mines they are more than the Alberta mines in the preparation of their 
bituminous coals. 


¥ rs 


rh By Mr. Keefer: 


—  Q. We have had a good deal about coal for domestic consumption. Can you give 
us any relativity of coal? For instance how much coal is needed to turn out a ton of 
paper or a ton of salt?—A. No, sir. 

| Q. I heard it said two tons of coal were necessary for a ton of paper?—A. At 
) Christmas time I was down at the salt nels and it was one ton of coal for one ton 
| of salt. 


The CHaiRMAN: We wish to hear from Mr. Young. It is going on to twelve 


o'clock. Any further questions to ask this witness? 
j 


| By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


Q. These larger collieries you refer to in Alberta, do they do any other business 
| besides mining coal?—A. Some of them. Some are merely miners. Some are storers. 
They own the stores. None of them do transportation business. A few of them supply 
| water and light to other towns and nearby villages. Apart from that there are very 
few of them that have any outside revenue. : 


By Mr. Keefer: 


| Q. Speaking of making light from coal, is there not a tremendous waste in pro- 
ducing electric light from coal as against producing it hydro electrically?—A. Not 
particularly, because in the afternoon and nights— 

Q. I am speaking of the towns that are using coal for hight. It is a tremendous 
waste, is it not?—A. Not where you can get comparatively cheap coal. 

7 Q. At what price?—A. That depends on your power and installation. Your capi- 
talization of am ordinary plant to-day for hydro electric light will run you into very 
much larger money, many times larger— 

Q. Your operating charges are very much less?—A. You are not entirely free 
with hydro electric on operating charges. 

7 Q. I know, but much less?—A. It is just a question of charging up your interest 
charges against your operating. 

Q. Are you advocating the use of coal against hydro electric?—A. At certain 
places. The Alliance Power Company use slack coal that costs them from 25 to 75 
cents a ton at the mines. They were burning this on chain grate, the stokers operating 
there chiefly. They pay about 20 per cent dividends on that. 


/ 
i By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


-Q. We were dealing a moment ago with surplus costs?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now take the underground costs by comparison of these collieries you have 
referred to with say the larger operators in Nova Scotia’—A. In a general way. 
Q. Yes.—A. As J said, Mr. Douglas, the Alberta miners have no water to contend 
with. That is quite a problem in Nova Scotia. For instance, all our bituminous mines 
“have heavy costs, much heavier as I remember the Nova Scotia mines. 
 Q. So that the ventilation costs would be heavier than in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes, 
-and that would more than offset the pumping costs, I would think. I would say the 
timber costs in Alberta are higher per ton than they are in Nova Scotia, The other 
costs of course depend on your schedule of wages. 
' -Q. With regard to the keeping of costs, does the Alberta Government require Bia 
‘colliery companies to supply them with statements of costs?—A. No, but the Director 
of Coal Operations generally does. 
‘a [Professor N. C. Pitcher.] 
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Q. How are costs generally kept in Alberta, on the short ton or the long ton? 
A. Short ton entirely. The only costs that the Alberta Government require are the 
payroll in order to work out the compensation. ; ih 

Q. You made the statement you would get cheaper coal if you had less coal in 
Alberta?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Would it follow because there is a very limited quantity of coal in Nova Scotia 
in comparison with Alberta that we should have our coal cheaper than in Alberta ?— 
A. That combination that was made when the Dominion Coal Company was formed 
undoubtedly lessened the cost of the coal. Competitors were pretty well excluded. In. 
other words a steady market was obtained. Every new mine that opens in Alberta 
means the neighbour works so many days less. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your market is not sufficient for the capacity of the mines?—A. No, if you 
have a mine and they are working on half time and you start a third mine, they only. 
work one-third of the time. ' . 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): ; 

Q. So the formation of the Dominion Coal Company decreased considerably the 
cost on account of the steadiness of the market?—A. Yes, I think that is one of the 
advertised objects. q 
Q. You would hardly contend the larger the capitalization the less the cost would 
be2—A. Not when you figure interest on your capitalization. Capitalization and 
expenditure are two different things, of course. \ 
Q. What allowance is usually made for colliery consumption in Alberta?—A. Te 
varies tremendously. The minister filed with you the annual report of the province in 
which it gives the colliery consumption of every mine, and the percentage of the total 
output. It varies very much with the amount of the output. We have a certain fixed 
amount. : P 
Q, But the Government does not fix.a stated amount as being allowed for colliery 
consumption ?—A. Not as far as I know. I think they would scrutinize any suspicious ~ 
figures. ! 5: a 
Q. Have you noticed any greater efficiency with the miners in Alberta during the 
past six months, say?—A. During the war I made up a very interesting set of figures. 
In 1917 and 1918 we had 1,000 employees averaging about a 30 per cent reduction. | 
That was on top of a 200 per cent increase in wages. Besides the increase in wages 
we had a 30 per cent reduction in efficiency in the general labour, not so much in the | 
contract men. We found that absenteeism ran as high in our drivers as 20 per cent. 
Our higher up men had the highest percentage of absenteeism. Thé average in the 
five collieries was about 12 per cent’ extra holidays. Since the war has stopped and men 
have become more plentiful I think we are probably back more to normal conditions 
and more attendance to work, though it is hard to tell what normal attendance is when 
you are only working half time. qf 
Q. Would it be safe to infer that efficiency and increased production has improved. 


to the extent of from 20 to 30 per cent in the past six months ?—A. I would say so, yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Who is getting the benefit of that increased efficiency ?—A. That is going to Mr. , 
Operator. He is selling his coal at an advanced figure and he will get that increase. 
He lost it during the war. f 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


‘ A think Mr. Vaughan the other day gave some evidence in regard to offers. 
t ae Roe oa ie Ae cee National Railways for coal this year in comparison 
wi ast year. think his statement was that the offers | d 
were | | 
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you see any reason why the offers should have been lower. Can you see any 
reason !—A. In Alberta, no, not since the last increase was given to the men. Mr. 

oung can give you that thought, but not since the last increase was given to the men. 
I don’t think there was any question about their increased efficiency. In Alberta there 
would be a tendency to lower the price instead of raising it. Material has gone down 
very little yet, but material will go down, and I can see no reason for the recent advance 
in price in Alberta. 

Q. In the production of coal, what proportion would be material, and what propor- 

tion would be wages?—A. We figure two-thirds wages and one-third material; sales, 
20sts, and so on. ; 
Q. One-third material for your mines cost and colliery supervision ?—A. Yes, not 
neliding your overhead or president’s salary, directors’ fees, and salesmen ; that would 
aot be included, but generally speaking at your mine your mine costs would be two- 
shird labour, one-third material. 

- Q. Have these larger companies in Alberta in 1920 been paying dividends, bond 
nterest and so on’—A. They have only been paying the men, as far as I can make 
mut, and some of their material bills. The coal mining interest of Alberta is not 
rery prosperous from a dividend paying point of view. Some of the mines have been 
loing very well. Some of them have not. 
| — Q. But it would be largely due to domestic work 2—Yes. 

Q. If the mines worked steadily, in other words, all the year around instead of 
easonal?—A. It would be an absolutely different story. 


; By Mr. Cowan: 

_ Q. Then: the storage will settle that problem?—A. Quite so. 

~ Q. Do any of these large companies in Alberta provide housing accommodation 
or their men?—A. In outlying districts they do entirely. If they are near a large 
‘lage they do not. | 

Q. Generally speaking are they pretty comfortably housed ?—A. The district west 
f£ Edmonton, for instance, supply all the accommodation; the Nordeg district, all 
ecommodation; Banff and Canmore, pretty well all; and the Crow’s N est district 
here are several villages there so that a man is more apt to build his own home. 

Q. Do you find less unrest or labour ‘troubles where they have provided these homes 
fan where they have provided their own?—A. Oh, yes, a man who has a stake in a 
‘istrict has much more interest. We have had strikes stopped by the housewives in 
ifferent mines. It makes a big difference in employing married men and single men. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. You have a reason for some of the collieries at least not doing well in Alberta 
ae fact that they are not working steadily in these seasonal occupations. I suppose 
aey could hardly raise this price for coal out there on account of American compe- 
tion ?—A. It isa question of restricting: the market. 
Q. The present duty is 53 cents?—A. Yes, I understand so. 

| Q. Have you anything to say on the question of duty for their protection ?—A. 
[o, I think that could be looked after if we had the orders. The duty does not affect 
's until we come to the east end of the market, of course. 

The Cuairman: Anything further? Well, Mr. Pitcher, that will do. Thank you. 
am sure the committee wishes to adjourn at one o’clock. It is your desire to adjourn 
tone to-day? Let us decide that before we commence the examination of the next 
itness. 

Mr. Cuisuotm: Yes. 


The Cuamman: Very well, the committee will adjourn at one o’clock. We will 
ideavyour to complete our examination of the next witness in that hour. 
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- Witness discharged. 
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Mr. R. M. Younc, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What ‘is your official position?—A. Secretary and Commissioner ‘of the 
Western Canadian Coal Operations Association with headquarters at Calgary. — 
Q. How long have you held that position?—A. Since the first of the month. 

Q. What position did you hold before that?—A. Secretary of the Crow’s Nest 


Pass Coal Company. rian 
Q. For what time?—A. I was with that company for seventeen years. 


By Mr. Cowan: d 

Q. Ever since its incorporation, as a matter of fact?—A. No, not quite. It was 
incorporated in 1897, I think. : j 
Q. Have you a statement you wish to make to the committee?—A. No, I have 

no general statement. I came down here at the invitation of the representatives of 
the Government of Alberta and I did not know when I came what evidence was 
required by the committee, and the information given by Mr. Cote and Mr. Pitcher 
covered largely the operations of the Alberta coal fields. ‘ 
Q. Can you give us an idea as to the condition of the coal trade in 1913 compared 
with the coal trade in 1920 and 19212—A. If I did I would be speaking largely of 
the conditions in British Columbia because at that time I was connected with the 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company. 


By Mre-Cowan: 

Q. As it is on the border you are in District 18 ¢@—A. Yes. The Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Company is part of the district of which the larger part is Alberta. The 
conditions in 1913 as compared with 1921 were largely the conditions expressed by 
Mr. Pitcher in his ratio of $2.47 as the average rate for outside labour at that time 
compared with 65.8 cents, the rate to-day, which, taking 100 as a factor is about 
one hundred and thirty. Those points I would like to mention are in connection 
with the Federal control in connection with those wages. At the time of the wat 
the tendency of labour was to demand increases as fast as they could think of them, 
and getting them, and it was practically impossible for each individual company 
to deal with labour under those circumstances separately. At that time the Federal | 
Government sent a representative up to Lethbridge to assist the companies in the | 
Association in negotiating a new agreement in April, 1917. The representative at that 
time was R. F. Green. Following the making of that agreement, the Federal Gov- 
ernment appointed Mr. Armstrong to take charge of future negotiations and be of 
assistance generally in keeping the mines working during the period of the war. ye 
don’t think anyone disagrees with the statement among the operators at least that that : 
control was wise. ey 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. During the war?—A. During the war. It kept the industry operating on many 
occasions when undoubtedly it would have been idle if it were left to the individ ae 
companies to deal with their respective employees. The demands made by the men wou 
unreasonable, and arose out of their expectations. that they could secure them’ under 
abnormal circumstances. When a demand of this sort is made the tendency of Mr , 
Employer is to leave his mine idle before he would accept it. Now during that ceria i 
we had eleven increases altogether. — 


By Mr. Cowan: ia 


fk Q. Increases in wages?—A. Increases in wages. Some four of them were due 
to increases given definitely to cover the high +s ue 
gh cost of living. The other: re 
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increases either at the termination of agreements or following similar arrangements 
made in the States, and they have brought the wages from $2.47 for outside labour 
up to $6.58. The first figure for the ten-hour day and the last for the eight hour 
day. 


By the Chairman: 


* Q. Eight hours is the length of the day ae Eight hours is the length of the 
day. In British Columbia it is the statutory day; in Alberta they can work longer 
but they have to pay on the eight-hour rate; additional overtime at the same hourly 
rate. A man works ten hours, he gets a day and two-eighths. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Now the war is over, what about the control?—A. The trend of wages to-day 

is down. If that control is to be continued it will have to assist in bringing those 

wages down instead of further up, but I believe even still under the circumstances 

the operators in the West are generally of opinion that Mr. Armstrong can be of 

equal value in bringing things back to the normal condition in the opposite direction 
the same as he was during the war. 


<- 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. How long has his control to run. I understand some arrangement has been 
made whereby this control runs. How long does it run?—A. I believe it runs until 
the end of the present session, unless renewed by Parliament, but I understand both 
operators and miners have petitioned the Government to continue this control for 
_ another year. 


/ 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. That is quite separate from the Fuel Control?—A. Yes, I think go. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You mentioned $6.58 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the wage that is being paid now?—A. That is the lowest day rate that 
is being paid now. 

| Q. Has there been any drop in wages yet?—A. No, the highest rate A Otte be 
_ that paid to the, contract miner. It varies according to the tonnage produced, from 
' about $8 to $11. The average would be about somewhere between $9 and $10 a day. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do they usualy work six i a week?~—A. Not by any means. This low 
rate is $6.58. The highest day rate would be about $8.14. The average contract 
_ rate would be somewhere around $9.50, so the average rate throughout was $8. The 
returns of the Department of Mines in Alberta last year showed $19,000,000 paid 
to 12,000 men, an average of $1,600. Taking their average wages as $8 would 
represent 200 working days. 

Q. Supposing a contract worker does this, he makes enough in four days and 
does not work any more, what hapens to the day worker?’—A. He is affected to a 
similar extent. If he is a driver it may result in laying him off. 


By Mr. Keefer: a 


_ Q. Go ahead with your general statement ?—A. I don’t know that I have anything 
further. 


—_— 
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By the Chairman: | 
Q. You have referred to the labour difiiculty 2—A. Yes, es 


Q. What other difficulties do the operators experience to-day ?—A. The general 
difficulty is in connection with the market at the present time. The market has fallen 
off to an extent where many of the companies are not working more than two days ‘ 
a week. q 
Q. What do you mean by the present time?’—A. During the last four months I 
think the maximum working at the present time is four days. I don’t know of any 
company working more than four days. 
: Au 

By Mr. Keefer: | 

Q. Can you give us an idea of the falling off of that market?—A. I would say 

that the market at the present time is not more than,50 per cent of the normal market. 


By Mr. Cowan: : q 

Q. It does fall off usually at ‘this time of the year’—A. There has been an 
abnormal falling off this year, partly due to the falling off of traffic on the railways. 
At the present time the railways, I believe, have their large stocks of coal on hand — 
in the West. | | 
Q. In the Crow’s Nest?—A. That is largely coking district. The Western 
Crow’s Nest at Fernie, the larger part of their business is coke. \ 
Q. Where do they sell their coke?-A. Mostly to the smelters. ..A smelter at 
Trail, a smelter at Northport, at, Amyot. | 
@. Have you much of a market across the Spokane?—A. No. 

Q. Could that be shipped to Winnipeg profitably 7—A. Yes. 4 

Q. Does the present freight rate affect it materially?—A. The Crow’s Nest 
Company do ship their coke to Winnipeg at the present time, but it is mostly what. 
they call foundry coke. . | 
Q. It could be used in houses without any trouble?—A. It would probably have to 

be broken up. Those are ordinary beehive ovens. . 


By Mr. Keefer: 
@. Where?—A. At Fernie, Mitchell and Coleman. 


By the. Chairman: 


Q. Can you tell us something of the increased cost of production, the average in 
the Alberta mines as compared with two or three of the Nova Scotia mines?—A. It 
bears the same relation to 1914 that the increase in wages does. 

Q. Is that the only item?—A. There is the cost of material, which in many cases. 
has gone up just as much. | 

Q. About what is the increase?—A. In dollars and cerits? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think that varies so much in its physical conditions, for example, 
in some of the mines very much less material is required than others. In the mines 
of the Crow’s Nest the material required is very heavy owing to the roofing conditions 
of which Mr. Pitcher spoke. In some of the other fields roofing conditions are low, 
but without going into a definite figure the present time would bear about the same 
relation as to wages at that time as they do now. : | 

Q. What suggestions have you to make in regard to providing storage facilities 
to get continuous employment? Are they doing anything in that connection?—A. Yes, 
T think they are co-operating with the Government in Alberta. 4 

Q. Are you willing to give the differential that was spoken of, your share of it in 
order to provide that?—A. No, I cannot give that, because as an Association we have 


no question of price at all. We do not deal with the price question. The Association 
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eras formed in connection with the wage agreement and to look after that end of the 
business by which all the operators are affected alike, and there is no discretion at any 


| time 1 in connection with prices. ©, 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Is price fixing governed by your institution in any way ?—A. I would not be 
sure whether it specifically excludes it, but the objects of the Association do not 
govern price fixing at all. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Mr. Armstrong has fixed prices for several years?—A. In those seasons when 
the demand came for an increase in wages for one or another reason, Mr. Armstrong 


usually asked the Association and the individuals in it to advise him what that would 


mean in costs per ton, and if he saw fit to grant that increase he similarly granted 


the increase which he was advised was equivalent to it. In that sense he adjusted 


prices. 
Q. How many companies are interested in your Association?—A. About 40. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You are practically in charge of the labour question ie your Association 2 
—A. Entirely. 

@. You are representing all the main producers as far as labour is concerned? 
—A. Yes.. : 


Q. And then you deal with Mr. Armstrong as representing this Association on all 


ke labour questions ?—A. Yes. 


Q. As a representative of the coal miners you advise the continuation of this 
present system for another year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. What proportion of the output of Alberta is represented in the operators’ 
Association ?—A. I should say 80 per cent anyway. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. All the larger companies ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Any difficulty in getting employees 2—A. No, not at the present time. 

Q. Any time throughout the year?—A. No, not in the last year. The situation 
has changed completely in that respect. In fact I might say that some employees of 
some companies have come to the operators and asked them whether they could assure 
them steadier work if the wages were reduced. 

Q. So it is a much more reasonable frame of mine?—A. Yes, almost an unique 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Is your coal miner a certified man?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are these certificates provided by the local Government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have divided jurisdiction in the West about the coal between the 
Dominion and the local?—A. Not in respect to the miner himself. I think all 
matters in that connection come under the provincial jurisdiction. 

Q. You are looking after the labour end of it?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Are you able to look after the necessities and the requirements of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan for coal for domestic and industrial purposes?—A. You mean is the 


output sufficient to do so? ANE . 
Q. Yes. You can look after all their requirements, both industrial and domestic a 


A Yes: ‘ 4 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. You could add Manitoba to that too2—A. I take it one of the strong points 

is, not only to add that, but to add the two and a half million tons that the Americans 
at the present time ship into Canada. , 


By Mr. McKenze: 

Q. American coal displaces you to the extent of two and one-half million tons? 
__A. In other words, there is at the present time capacity for production which 
would enable us to take care of that two and a half million tons. a 


Mr. Cowan: Which is chiefly sold in Manitoba and Saskatchewan ? 


Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. You also export to the United States ¢—A. Very considerably from British 
Columbia; probably to the extent of a million tons. There are only between 50 and 
100 miles to the extreme east and the extreme west of the bituminous mines in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass. . | 
Q. I suppose if you want to widen your market you will do so if the price of 
production comes down?—A. We would hope to do so unless concurrently it came 
down in the States. a 
Q. How are your rates of wages as compared with the States to-day ?—A. Our 
costs are very much higher than their’s. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 4 
Q. Higher than what part of the States?—A. Higher than the field which ships 
into Winnipeg. : 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. What is the ratio in wage in Alberta as against the wage in the United States? 
—A. I cannot give you any percentage, but we are higher. 
Q. How much?—A. About 20 per cent. . 

Q. What is the difference between yourself and Nova Scotia?—A. I don’t know 
except some of the operators tell me it is about 30 per cent. | 
Q. That would mean mining?—A. Yes, in some fields. 

Q. What does that mean, the amount of money a d&éy?—A. I think Mr. Pitcher 

is better able to answer that than I am. He was an operator in the fields where they 
used the machines. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Does your Association embrace companies in British Columbia as well as in 
Alberta ?—A. Yes, sir, in south eastern British Columbia there are two companies 
belonging to the Association. “@ 

Q. In regard to the fixing of prices by Mr. Armstrong, is this done all over the 
territory, or done in zones?—A. It is simply by an order authorizing the operator 
to add that amount to his price. ! 

Q. And automatically that applies to everyone?—A. Automatically it applies to 
everyone in the Association. 
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s Q. To everyone in the Association?—A. Yes. Naturally the outside man adds it 
to his price also, and as to the zone it applies to, it all depends how far he can carry 
vis coal at that increased cost. 

Q. But the price is the same for all at the mines?—A. Yes. 

4). For all district No. 18?—A. For all District 18. 

Q. It is the same I suppose no matter whether the capital of the company is a 
shousand dollars or a hundred million dollars?—A. It is the same per ton. You see, for 
xxample, in one or two orders given by Mr. Armstrong the reduction of the cost 
‘hows the cost of the Drumheller field to be so many cents, then shows a different cost 
n the Crow’s Nest field, and his order has given the varying figures as given by the 
yperators. : 

Q. Well, then it is done by zones?—A. The giving of the order is done by zones 
n so far as the district is concerned. 

Q. ‘So if Mr. Armstrong finds it profitable to increase 25 cents a ton in a certain 
ield, 25 cents a ton is allowed, to every company in that field—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it so much per zone, or so much per cent ?—A. So much per ton. 

Q. So the question of the amount of capital would not enter into it at all@—A. It 
loes not enter into it a all. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. It applies even to contracts already made?—A. I could not answer that because 
he authority is given dating from the time the increase goes into effect on the wages. 
_ Q. I know it does. We had a contract with one of your companies and ov~ 
Manager gave an order and we were advised that that price had to be entered, notwith- 
tanding the contract we had entered into.—A. F think if any increase in contracts 
vere granted that would apply to your contract from the date thereof. Take, for 
nstance, the last increase granted, 60 cents a ton, if the companies had not protected 
hemselves against that they would have heen out of business. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. You agree with Mr. Pitcher that your coal mines in the West can look after the 
oal supply as far east as Winnipeg, but not further?—A. I would say east as far as 
‘ort Arthur. 

Q. You heard what he said?—A. I heard what he said, yes. 

Q. Do you think you could extend your operations as far east as Port Arthur? 
-A. Yes, it practically means the eastern boundary of Manitoba. His differential was 
hiefly a between whether we could come to Manitoba or whether we could come to 
mtario. I know at the present time a number of the operators in the Association are 
ery hopeful of securing a market in Ontario. That they could do so under present 
onditions, under present freight rates, I think is practically out of the question. 
| #3 
| By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. If you were to give that summer differential could you carry into Port Arthur 
od Fort William by boats and land it to some of the ports in Ontario profitably with 
lat differential?—A. I doubt it because I dont think the summer differential would 
3 enough to overcome the difference in freight. I understand at the present time a 
umber of the operators expect to appear before the Railway Commission on the 25th 
‘ April to propose to it that they will, as individuals, make a reduction in their prices 
or the putting in of coal during the summer months; that the dealer in Winnipeg will 
Is0 make a reduction, and they will ask the railways to make a reduction in freight for 
te Summer months. I believe the total of this put together would be about $2. 

' Q. Would that enable you to capture any of the Ontario market or supply it?— 
. I don’t think so. 


[Mr. R. M. Young.] 
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By Mr. McKenzie: | 
Q. Do you ever yard any coal in Winnipeg, or store it?—A. The eee com 


panies do, yes. 
Q. They have yards there?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Are your cars built in such a way that the bottom drops out?—A. A grea 


many of them are hopper cars. | 
Q. I suppose they have elevators where the coal goes up and it drops into th 
yard?—A. I could not say. “pAdi se, 4 


By Mr. Cowan: 


ordinary box cars?—A. Take the smelters in their shipments of coke, they absolutely; 
refuse to take a box car, because they have the overhead tramway, and they run the omy 
in there and the thing runs automatically. j 

Q. They told us they could carry coal back from Fort William cheaper because the} 
can use the ordinary grain car which is a box car. When it comes back, we will say 
to Regina, and they take that coal out, it has to be shovelled out through one door= 
A. Isn’t it very much more expensive to handle it that way than in the ordinary hoppe 
car ¢ . 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Does that coal deteriorate very much under exposure to the weather ?—A. 
not any reasonable length of time. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. They use automatic box car loaders, don’t they ?—A. Most of them. 
Q. But unloaders, they have not got these?—A. Not for unloading. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have the Workmen’s Compensation Act, have you?—A. Yes. 
(. Which all the employees of the companies come under?—A. Yes. That Act is 
being changed and British Columbia and Alberta will be identical practically hereafter | 
Ol n that sense the employees are pretty well cared for?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. How long is it since they had the Compensation Act in B.C.?2—A. In 1917 | 
Q. The same time in Alberta?—A. I think it was later than that. ; 


By Mr. Cote: 
Q. We had the flat rate, but I think the province ®ok the first step. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What percentage of their wages do they secure?—A. 55 per cent. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do they contribute any medical expense at all?—A. I think 3 cents a 
towards medical expense. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Do you know what cost is imposed on the coal on account of the Workm en’s 
Compensation Act?—A. The rate in Alberta has been $1.50 per $100 of wages. 
is one and one-half per cent. 

[Mr. R. M. Young.] 
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_ .Q. On the cost of a ton of Alberta coal, what does the Workmen’s compensation 
amount to’—A. I can figure it out for you. _There are $19,000,000 of wages. 14 per 
cent is $285-000, and the tonnage last year was about seven million, that would be 
4 cents. ; od : ane 


Q. Four cents a ton?—A. Yes. 
The CuairMan: Anything further to ask Mr. Young. 


By Mr. Ross:. 


Q. You don’t think, Mr. Young, you could overcome your freight difficulties 
even if they handled this coal from Alberta into Ontario in trainload* lots?—-A. If 
hey handled it at the right time of the year. 

Q. Do you think the handicap is so great you would not be able to overcome that? 
—A. Under present freight rates and with the competition from other sources J 
don’t see how they would lay coal down here competitively. 

Q. Have you thought out any conditions under which it could be delivered in 
he Ontario market, that is on the freight rates you could pay in order to compete 
with American coal?—A. No, I have not. 1 ay 


By Mr. Keefer: f 


Q. Have you given us the price of the coal at the mines of the dearest grades? 
—A. Between the bituminous and lignite it varies. 

' Q. Say, bituminous’—A. Say $5.25 at the mine. 

~ Q.dIs that mine run?—A. Yes. mY Ghia 
Q.. What is the analysis of your coal?—A. I am not familiar with that. I think 


Mr. Pitcher gave that in evidence already. It varies greatly throughout the entire 
ield. i 


By Mr. Blair: Bis . 
| Q. Do you think it would be possible to lay coke down?—A. I doubt it. 


“= By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. On what is your association basing their hopes that they can. ‘You said. a 
vhile ago they were in hopes they could. On what do they base their hopes?—A. I 
hink one of their hopes was that they would be able to secure reduced freight rates 
luring the summer months. ; 

Q. If that is done, you can, if they get the proper freight rate?—A. They. would 
robably have to meet that to some extent by reduced prices, which latter cannot 
ome until there are reduced wages. 


h 


| ‘By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

 Q. Material is going down very much, is it not?—A. At the time I left the Crow’s- 
test Pass Coal Company at the end of March I would not say it had gone down over 
ll more than 20 per cent. Some things have gone down considerably, but others have 
ardly moved at all. 

Q. Would you place about 20 per cent as the average?—A. About 20 per cent. 
Q. Of that one-third, what proportion would be pit props?—A. In the Crow’s 
lest field it is pretty heavy. It would probably be pretty near one-quarter of that. 
‘he roof conditions and the floor conditions are not very. good, and the amount of 
mber used is very high. 
| Q. The timber is taken from quite a distance, generally speaking ?’—A. In 
dberta, it is, generally speaking. In the Crow’s Nest field I would not say that the 
verage would be more than fifty miles from where the mine is in the Crow’s Nest 


ald. 


(Mr. R. M. Young.] 
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Q. What would be the average distance in the Alberta field you would have to 
take your timber?—A. For example some of the mines in the Drumheller field get 
their timber from the 'Crow’s Nest district. It would be about 300 miles. There is 


no timber up there. 
Q. Where do they get their timber in the Lethbridge field? A. From the Crow’s 


Nest. 
Q. What distance would that be ¢—_A, 100 to 150 miles. ’ | 
Q. You don’t know what the cost of the pit props is?—A. On an average it 
would be about 8 cents f.o.b. cars. 
Q. Three cents what?—A. Per lineal foot. ; 


By the Chairman: f 

Q. Discussing a while ago the manufacture of coke, can you tell what the value 

of the by-products would be?—A. I have not the slightest idea on that. A chemist 
could answer that question. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. You said that the average wages received by the miner was about $1,600 pei 


year per man.—A. That is in Alberta according to the returns of the Compensation 


Department. 
Q. That would include construction?—A. Yes. hi 
Q. That is not a fair statement as to the mining costs for labour?—A. No, 
absolutely not. That would include everything that came under the ‘Compensation 


Act. 7 | 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. $1,600 a year for full time?—A. Yes. . 
Q. I understood you to say the average number of days work was 200 days ?—A. 
That is what it would represent. " 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. If they had worked full time?—A. No, the way they do work. 
Q. On the basis of 200 days?—A. On the basis of 200 days. 


By Mr. McKenzie: , 

Q. Some days down here in the cold winter we get frightfully startled by hearing 
that people are starving for fuel in the West. Is there any truth in that and if 
how would such conditions exist in view of the large supplies you have?—A. It mig 
arise.. On occasions it has been true. Sometimes, for example—take in 1911, which 
is going back a long way, we had an eight months’ strike. During all that time 
Ralph Connor, who was appointed by the Federal Government, was doing his b 
‘to settle it. The strike was settled about in November. If it had lasted a lit 
longer there would have been acute suffering at that time. The same thing is t 
of later dates when strikes have been brought on very wisely from the labourme! 
standpoint at a time when he knew the operator could not afford to leave the miné 
idle, and along by the time they got working and got going again there was an 
incipient shortage, and at the same time difficulty in getting car supply. { 
Q. This shortage that startles us so much sometimes is brought about by loeal 
difficulties, not because you have not got plenty of coal and plenty of men ¢—A. Local 
difficulties. 
Q. You have railway facilities ordinarily ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In future we will understand that if people are not getting coal it is all 


your own fault 7—A. I would like the reporter to make a note that that is your state 
ment not mine. a 


{Mr. R. M. Young.] a 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. There is another condition out there that the people will not lay in their 
stock until fall, and then all the cars are in use by the railway company for grain 
purposes ’—A. Yes. 
_ Q. In this particular case was it not due to the fact that they 
after they got back to work?—A. That is quite true. 

— Q. Which again increase the importance of those rail 
rly —A. Quite correct. 

Q. The consumer in Alberta on that point does not 
consumer in any other part of the world?—A. True. 

Q. In not buying coal earlier in the season (—A. Yes. 
Q."What is your system of marketing? You have not told us about that.—A. 
ause as a member of the association I have nothing to do with it. 

Q. Has your organization taken any means of acquainting people of the fact 
that the can get their coal cheaper in the early season than by waiting ?’—A. Indi- 
ridual companies circularize throughout the various sections. 

Q. I never saw a circular of that kind in m 
re sent to their local representatives, It is seldom usual to deal direct with the 
nouseholder. These companies have their local representative meet their people to 
whom they suggest the advisability of putting their coal in at such time. I am quite 


sure that action is taken because they mine their coal more cheaply and they make 
more money by running more steadily. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Mr. Caye said the other day in the Ohio field they have their own mines?—A. 


could not get cars 
roads getting in their stocks 


differ materially from the 


y life-—A. Ordinarily those circulars 


Tes. 
| Q. They produce their coal at $2.30 a ton 2—A. Yes. 

Q. You say your coal at the pit mouth costs you $5.50 I understood ’—A. No, 
| did not say it costs that. 
| Q. What does it cost?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Is that what you sell it at?—A. That is what it is sold at. 

Q. You don’t know what the profit is?—A. No, I am not here to give that in- 
ormation. JI am representing an Association in which there are forty different 
ympanies. You want to get the individual producer to give you his costs. T have 
ot got it. . 
 Q. I am trying to explain away that discrepancy.—A. There is such a wide 
Beticn in the conditions in the different fields that J don’t think an expression 
yom an outsider not operating under like conditions would be a fair one, 


| Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
| Q. You made the statement that the labour costs in your field were 20° per cent 


reater than the central field in the States.—A. On the wage seale basis. © * 

Q. What would be the cost of your material in comparison with that central 
Id?—A. I have no idea as to what it costs them. I was inofrmed on one occasion 
"eur manager At Fernie that the cost of one item in our Western coal fields would 
Ke care of all the items in the Pennsylvania field, where he had been manager for 
vobably fifteen years. 
| Q. Have they: any mechanical appliances for mining there that you have not got 
Ire2—A. No. I think they have all the mechanical appliances, and probably more, 
lit their conditions are better. Their roofing conditions are better. Then their 
{8 conditions are better. The question of timber—I understand the quantity of 
mber in a great many mines is negligible. Here the miner has to keep his timber 


ight behind him up to the working face in our mines and he is prosecuted if he does 
1t do so. 


[Mr. R. M. Young.] 
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By Mr. McKenze: | ‘ 

Q. In the sale and disposing of coal they come into competition with the America 2 

market?—A. Yes. | 
Q. With which 

The price. Original 


do they find the most difficulty, the quality or the price?—A. 
ly the Alberta Government took hold of the situation. There 
was considerable difficulty in conection with the quality, but not so much in connection 
with the intrinsic value of the coals, because nobody knew about it, but since that 
has been general the question of quality has been a subordinate one. eA ett i. 


By Mr. Ross: , ) 

Q. You have accentuated here to-day the increase of wages as affecting the 
price of coal to the consumer and making it so high, but you have seemed to kind 
of soft pedal on the question of profits to the operator. Where can we get that 
ateerer IL AY ow care set it right here in this building. af 
Q. From Whom 7A. From your Departement of Labour. The basis upon whieh 


the operators suggested to the Government that they were entitled to so many cents 


a ton additional for the wages given to the men. ; | 
Q. On the authority of the Director of Coal Operations, were figures which 


were audited by the Federal Government found to be correct, and we can get them 
in the Mines Department?—A. I believe you can get it from your Department of 
Labour or one of your departments anyway, whoever has those figures in his posses: 
sion. The Minister of Labour, Senator Robertson, will be able to tell you if he has 
not got them himself. | 
Q. Will those show the profits of the number of companies?—A. In every case 
we audited to show whether those figures were a fair statement of what those addi 
tions should be, and that audit includes those figures. 
Q. And that audit was made by the Labour Department?—A. Yes, I think it was 
made by the Labour Department, or the Department under whose jurisdiction Mr 
Armstrong comes. I think it is the Labour Department. 
Q. What do you consider a fair profit on a ton of coal?—A. After being twenty 
years in the business I am unable to say. 
Q. You have no opinion?—A. Mr. Douglas raises a point in connection with 


that. 
By Mr. McKenzie: [a 
Q. I suppose it is like adequate protection ?—A. Yes, but speaking the truth, 
zentlemen, the West has not been getting it durng the past ten years. i 
Q. Do you mean there should be more than 53 cents a ton duty on the coal? - 

A. I did not understand what he meant by adequate protection. Take the case of an 
operator who has a very high capitalization, and another man with a very low capitali- 
zation. The OCrow’s Nest Pass Coal Company has a capitalization of over $6,000,000 
One of the reasons for that is because it was practically the pioneer in determining 
the cost and character of mining in that field, and it paid for it. Now some of you 
gentlemen say, part of that capitalization should not be recognized in the dividends 
that company may earn, but it was necessary to go in there and mine for fuel, to 
mine in the peculiar conditions of the field, which is unlike anything else in {ne 
world. It ran up against danger at least as great as anywhere in the known world. 
In finding out and getting down to a definite basis of operation, which cost them 
money. — To-day it is paying a dividend on it, but I think from 1912 up it did ne . 
‘pay a single cent, but since that time for some years it paid somewhere around three 
per cent, and since that time around six per cent: I doubt if any of the other con | 
Manies are doing as well. ; , oF 
/ 


{Mr. R. M. Young.] 
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By Mr. Ross: “e 

: Q. There were .eleven increases made, four of them on account of the high 
eost of living?—A. Yes. — 
_ Q. Several of the others were made following increases made in the American 
‘mines t—A. Yes. 
; Q. A short time ago you said your cost of operation was 20 per cent higher than 
the American mines. How did that come about?—A. It was following percentages 

anted in the American mines. You probably might all remember the time when 
i Wilson stepped into the breach between the men and the operators, and 
after negotiations promised the men at the mines to determine what was a fair 
increase to grant to the miners at that time. They refused to go back to work unless 
they got some important concession and they were granted fourteen per cent, and they 
were to get the additional amount by the time the Commission made its finding. They 
got 27 per cent. Our men came to use and demanded a similar wage rate in Alberta 
and B.C. We said, “We will give you 14 per cent now,” after considerable negotiation; 
and we had necessarily to say we would give them the balance when the Commission 
in the States made its final finding which we had to do. 


Witness withdrew. 


The committee adjourned until Thursday, April 21, at 10.30 a.m. 
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Houser or CoMMons, 
CommittEE Room 425, _ 
Tuourspay, April 21, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


4 
The Cuamman: Well, if the Committee will come to order, we will resume business. 


The first witness this morning will be Mr. Wolvin, President of the Dominion 


Coal Co. 


Mr. CuisHotm: I have noticed there are a number of men not here whom I 
would like to see here this morning. 


. The Cramman: Get them up, and in the meantime, we will go on and not wait 
for the last man. 


Roy MircuHet, Wotviy, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What official position do you hold, Mr. Wolvin?—A. I am the president of 
the Dominion ‘Steel Corporation. . 

Q. What connection has that with the Dominion Coal Company ?—A. The 
Dominion Steel Company operates the Dominion Coal Company, and the Dominion 
Tron and Steel Company. 

Q. Have you any official position with the Dominion Coal Company ?—A. Presi- 
dent of the Dominion Coal Company. 

Q. Are there any other companies with whom you are associated?—A. I am the 
president of the British Empire Steel Corporation, and I may be president of two 
or three small subsidiary companies. I cannot say. They are of no importance in 
this matter. " 

— Q. Let us get the connections of this company. The British Empire Steel Com- 
pany is a merger recently organized ?-—A. It is a so-called merger, yes. i 

Q. And in it are incorporated what companies?—A. The British Empire Steel 
Corporation will have the control of and operate the Dominion Steel Corporation, the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, and the Halifax Ship Yards, and various 
subsidiaries of those companies. 

Q. Where does the Dominion Coal Company operate?—A. The Dominion Coal 
Company operates in Cape Breton County and in the vicinity of Springhill, Cumber- 
land Co., Nova Scotia, that is, they operate there for mining, and they operate in 
Quebec and New Brunswick and other provinces for the distribution of their coal, and 
so forth. 

Q. Give the area in square miles of the coal that you have—A. My mind is not 
clear enough on that, and I would prefer not to give it. 


| 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. What is that—A. I said that my mind was not clear enough on that to give 
an accurate statement, but I would prefer not to make a statement unless I was sure 
I was correct. I should be very glad to furnish that if you wish it. 

| Q. Can you give us the estimated tonnage——A. Of our output? 

[Mr. Roy M. Wolvin.] 
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Q. No, of your coal resources.—A. We have had various estimates running from 
possibly 2,000,000,000 to 5,000,000,000 ; some of it can be won and some of it probably 

we never can win. 

Q. What varieties of coal do you mine?—A. Our coal is steam coal and cokint 
coal. It is what we consider a rather high grade coal as compared with other coal. 

Q. It is all bituminous?—A‘ All bituminous. 

Q. No anthracite?—A. No. e 

Q. These were only preliminary questions, Mr. Wobax! Have you a statement 
which you wish to make to the Committee? If so, we will be very glad to hear it. 
A. I have made some notes this morning which i think will help me, as I think it 
will be better to give my ideas in a connected form, and then you can question me 
as you see fit. May I speak now? 

Q. Yes.—A. It will be all right to refer to these notes? 

Q. Yes—A. May I ask if the Committee is on the front row? 

Q. Yes.—A. I would like to say that we consider the appointment of this Com- 
mittee by Parliament a very wise thing. There is not any question whatever but 
there should be a very careful study given to the possible increase in the supply of 
coal in this country in the future. It is one of our great problems and it needs ve y 
careful investigation to the end that some assistance or something must be done (Oo 
increase the amount of actually Canadian produce coal, that is consumed here. I 
have had no opportunity to go over the testimony of other people who have appeared 
before you, excepting that of Mr. Vaughan, which I have been furnished with recently. 
That is the only testimony I have seen. I would like to help the Committee in getting 
any information they desire, and with the greatest respect to them, I would like to 
be frank enough to say that I think it 1s a mistake to delve too deeply into the actual 
cost, at public meetings, for public consumption. All of this information reaches 
our competitors, and our consumers, and a lot of people whom it misleads to some 
extent. In connection with that I particularly refer to information going out to the 
newspapers. We are a yery large company and need to have the good-will of the 
people, and if we do not have the good-will of the people, we will not accomplish 
,anything, and we cannot increase our coal production cr do anything else. The people 
will lose confidence in us, and a little matter sent out is a very very dangerous thing. 
Here is a piece I picked up which reads: “ Merger insists on pound of flesh. S.N.R. 
vainly begs Nova Scotia operators for satisfactory coal price. Reason is sought, : 
Parliamentary Committee on Fuel summons Wolvin to Ottawa to explain.” 


B 


By Mr. Chisholm: 9 


_ Q. What paper is that?—A. The Toronto Daily Mail. That will do more harm and 
prevent the production of more coal than this Committee can ever overcome. That 
is the thought I want to give, that a little bit of information going out which does 
not. set forth the facts is a very very dangerous thing. This has been in a lot of the 
papers, and with all due respect to our friend of the press, I wish they would be very 
very careful and send out nothing unless they give a complete statement; otherwise 
leave it alone, or it wiil do us a lot of damage. I would like to make a bit emey about — 
the Dominion Steel Corporation. I refer to that instead of the ‘British Empire Stee el | 
Corporation, because the British Empire Steel Corporation has carried on no opera- 
tions of any kind. It has never made a price on coal—no price on coal has been 
made in which our companies are interested, of which I know, since the British Empire 
Company took over the two companies. Any prices or negotiations were all prior to 
that time. \ te 

The Dominion Steel Corporation, as I stated, operates the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany and the Dominion Iron and Steel Company. Their steel operations are at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, and consist of six blast furnaces, and two open hearth fa 3 
bloom mills, billet mills, rail mills, plate mills, bar mills, rod mills, wire mills, n 
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ais and some other. smaller mills and included in shee are large by-product ovens, 
producing the various by-products of coal. It is a very large institution. 

In addition to this, they operate mines for the pr roduction of ore for these furnaces. 
‘They operate two railroads, one of which has practically forty miles of main line, and 
thirty- -seven miles on the other. They operate 21 coal mines, they operate loading 
piers at Sydney, at Louisburg, and at Parrsboro for the floating of that coal. They 
own a large fleet of vessels, and have under time charter additional vessels, the hire 
of which they must pay. 

; 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. What did you say you have?—A. We have vessels under time charter which 
are provided to move the company’s coal from its docks, to keep their mines running, 
and to deliver the coal. They have rapid discharging coal docks at Montreal, Quebec, 
Halifax, and St. John. They own over 2,000 houses for their employees; they had a 
pay-roll last year of approximately twenty-two millions of dollars; they have an invest- 
ment of about one hundred millions of dollars. When they are operating to full 
capacity, they employ about 15,000 men, and without taking into consideration the 
people in this country who own their bonds and their preferred stocks, and their 
other investment securities, they have approximately twenty-two hundred ordinary 
shareholders with an average of one hundred and seventy shares of stock. I make 
this statement so that you will realize that I represent a pay-roll of $22,000,000 and 
about 2,200 people who have an average investment of probably ten or twelve thousand 
dollars in this company, and I have to look after interests of all of them. I merely 
want you to get the picture of the company in mind, and not a picture of a lone 
mine or anything of that kind, when you are discussing the Dominion Steel Corpora- 
tion. I would like to say that this big investment was made in the steel plant, and all 
‘these docks were provided through the country because coal was discovered in Nova 
‘Scotia. Small operations were at first carried on and afterwards they were consolidated 
and very large operations undertaken, and in order to sell that coal the steel company 
was organized and is and always has been the largest customer of the coal company, 
ordinarily using one-third of its entire output. 


_ By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Using how much?—A. Approximately one-third of the output of the coal 
company. 
| Q. The steel company is?—A. Yes. Therefore, the operations of the steel com- 
pany and the coal company are very very closely allied, and the cost of coal means more 
‘to the Dominion Iron and Steel Company than it does to any other concern in Canada, 
or any other concern in the world, and if we do not have cheaper coal, we cannot 
operate our steel plant, so I am certainly in favour of reducing the cost of coal. 


f 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Does the steel company pay the same price for coal as the other customers of 
‘the coal company ?—A. The steel company had a contract in the early days before the 
two were put together, based upon a lower price of coal. The cost of steel must be 
based, when we sell it, upon the cost of coal, because that is all in the one pocket. 


| By Mr. Keefer: 
» YQ. Are we to ask questions now, or wait until the statement is completed ? 
The CuHamman: I think we had better let Mr. Wolvin finish his statement. 
Witness: If you will permit me to complete my statement I think it will be better 
‘and you can make notes and question me on them, afterwards, Mr. Keefer. I merely 


make the statement so that you will get the picture as I look at it. Now, the Dominion 
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Steel Company and this other coal company, which, of course, are both being consid- 
ered by the Committee. are the big industries of Nova Scotia. They are a very large 
part of Nova Scotia. The coal shipped from Nova Scotia and the coal in the shape of 
steel (because every ton of finished steel has in it four and one-quarter tons of coal 
before it is shipped) so that the coal as coal and the coal as steel is undoubtedly very 
much the larger part of the exports of the products of Nova Scotia, and the operation 
of those companies, and their success means the livelihood of the province of Nova 
Scotia, and I feel that province is associated side by side with our shareholders and 
our men in every effort we make to build it up. I am giving this to you so that you 
will see that Nova Scotia has coal to sell, as Alberta has wheat, and it has to build it 
up and put its products on a profitable basis by the profitable operation of these coal 
mines. Now, the natural customers for our coal are the nearby institutions in the 
Maritime Provinces. Next after that comes—well, I will say, St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
Quebec, Montreal, and then, when we figure the further distribution of Canadian coal 
consumption we have to face the changes in the conditions which have taken place 
during the last few years. It is very probable that we have a natural market in the 
West Indies for bunkering, and possibly also in Europe for Nova Scotia products 
It is a question as to how much of a market there is, the same as in the west, but that 
market is there under certain conditions, and we have to take into consideration the 
changes taking place in the coal mines and the costs there will be reduced in some 
proportion, so that we will be able to compete with the American coal. The field is 
there and we must consider that as well as the increased fuel consumption of Canada, | 
Now, a good deal has been discussed before the Committee upon the price of coal, 
and I believe the Committee is more concerned to-day with the future prices and how 
they are to be made up, and as that bears upon the increased use of the coal—if you 
will bear with me just a moment, I would like to give you my thoughts on that. In 
the first place, the big item is labour. That depends entirely upon the cost of living, 
and our labour costs are very very high and the cost of living’ is very high. They will 
go down together. The cost of living of course depends very largely upon wages all 
through the country, because Nova Scotia imports from the other provinces a great 
deal of what it uses. Next in the cost of our coal is the material. Materials have been 
very high. They will be reduced, but they will only be reduced as labour is reduced 
and freight charges are reduced. We are possibly one of the largest customers of the 
Canadian National Railways. We ship for many miles over their railway and they 
bring back the imports that we want from outside, and we will be very glad to have the 
rail rates reduced, although at the time of their application we did not oppose the 
increase in any way. The next is the reserve for the depletion of our coal areas. That 
is based upon the cost, to my mind, necessary to produce coal, after the nearby coal 
is used up. For instance, we are mining coal now two miles at sea at Sydney, and we 
cannot mine that coal as cheaply as we can the shore coal. That is sure, and we must 
bear in mind what will happen when this nearby coal is all used up. There must also 
be taken into account a reserve for .accidents on account of the loss of mines. The 
farther we go to sea the greater danger there is’of our losing an entire mine, which 
we may never be able to use again. Our coal is very gaseous coal, many accidents and 
explosions have occurred, and we lose the use of the mines to a great extent, and have 
great difficulty in getting them back if we ever get them back at all. | 


The next charge is depreciation on our capital with which all operators are familiar. 
The next is the cost of rail service on the material, and the rail service in getting 
our coal from our mines and piers into Sydney, and in that connection when you hear 
about “coal f.0.b. cars, Dominion Coal Company,” it is not at the mines; it is at 
Sydney, and we haul that coal fourteen or fifteen miles for a small charge, while the 
Canadian National charges 50 or 60 cents, so that our prices are always at Sydney. — 

The next in the price of coal would be the actual value and purchase price of 


boats. We have a large fleet, and added tc that is the cost of operation of the boat 
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All of that will go up and down with the cost of living and the cost of labour. The 
next is our extensive terminals, and their operation, which has to be added, and to 
all of this we will have to add sufficient profit to pay a proper hire upon the capital 
‘invested, and in addition to that to leave some money for the extension of our mines. 
That cannot be overlooked. Business must ‘be increased, and as long as these profits 
are put into properties, which has been the policy of the Dominion Coal Company 
from the time it started, there should be included in the price sufficient to pay capital 
an honest hire and leave something for extensions to develop the business for labour 
and capital both to work in. Now the total of all those charges, and only the future 
ean tell what they will be, must be competitive with the cost in other fields, and when 
you come to the consumption of our coal out in Ontario it means competition with 
the American field. Added to that are all the charges and difficulties of transporta- 
tion. The mines in the American field are an entirely different problem than those 
in Nova Scotia. Our mines can only be compared with the competitive mines, that 
is, the anthracite mines in the States. It is a different proposition entirely. It is 
not the same at all. I would like to add to that, that where I say that the price must 
be based on a competitive price yearly—that if it is not a competitive yearly price it 
must be on long-term contracts based upon a reasonable profit, and fluctuating with 
the cost of coal. Otherwise we must get a good price when we ¢ .n, and in plain 
English, take our medicine when we have to, but we must be given a pe to take 
care of ourselves: 

The only testimony I have had an opportunity of looking at is that of Mr. 
Vaughan, the purchasing agent of the Canadian National, and that seems to have 
brought a greater amount of attention to our concern than any other. In connection 
with that I would like to say that our sales are handled ‘by our sales department 
Quite often there seems to be a difference in ideas of what the price should be, and 
after a good deal of effort and negotiations, the president of th Canadian National 
takes it upon himself to see if he can do a little better than the sales department. 
They generally negotiate with us for several months before they close a contract; they 
get a price from us, and then they get other prices, and they keep after us, and they 
send a chap down to interview us, and then perhaps another chap and finally Mr. 
Hanna comes along and. closes it up. In making these remarks I consider it compli- 
/mentary to Mr. Hanna and iMr. Vaughan, because that is their business to get the 
best price they can, and I will say that all of my relations with Mr. Hanna have been 
‘most pleasant, and I really believe that I do not know of anyone who could deliver 
Better service to the Canadian National Railway than Mr. Hanna, and Mr. Vaughan’s 
actions are along the same general lines. The negotiations go through a long period. 
J do not think we have ever had a contract closed with the Canadian National before 
the Ist May, and sometimes it is as late as the Ist August before we complete nego- 
jtiations, so the contract, while not actually closed, is not a serious controversial 
matter at the present time, as we are delivering coal to them this year which was 
left over from last year’s contract which they did not take in the time specified. The 
negotiations have been on. Mr. Dick has been working patiently with them. We 
‘have made them a tender. They have not as yet made us an offer. I will discuss 
‘some of the price considerations which we have had up with them, and I may say 
now that we are considering the proposition of a five-years’ contract instead of the 
/usual competitive business. We are trying to work with them, and they are trying 
to do business with us, and there should be no criticism because we have not as yet 
been able to get together. I wish they would get busy and do it quicker. Now, in 
‘Mr. Vaughan’s testimony he stated that the Nova Scotia coal was not on a par with 
‘the American coal, but I want to give him eredit for later on saying that the Dominion 
coal was very, very good coal, and I think we can safely say that the Dominion Com- 
pany coal is of a higher quality than the American coal sold to Eastern Canada. It 
is pretty hard to get the customers to admit it. I am not here to advertise my com- 
‘Pany, but that is the truth about our coal. There has been much eriticism about these 
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several negotiations and I would like to say that the criticism has spread. considerate 
It has hurt me, because I am to blame for bringing about the condition. towards 
which the criticism is directed. | 

T have here a letter dated A'pril 6th last year. I will read it to you:— 


“T have your letter of March 31st 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. That is last year?—A. Yes. This is before these negotiations started. 4 
Q. Let us hear it—A. This is from myself to Mr. Hanna. He had taken me to 
task because he said our price was altogether too high. . 
Q. Last year was an abnormal year?—A. Yes. I want to show the basis of the 
Stand we took at that time. | 


“ Dear Mr. Hanna,— 


‘‘T have your letter of March 31st, ne to the negotiations which have 
been carried on with our General Sales Agent for the purchase of a supply of 
coal for the National lines east of Montreal for the current year, and I am very 
much surprised at the way in which you view this matter. 
| “You refer to our very large production of coal and to the expectation on 
your part that you would receive 500,000 tons of coal from our company this 
year, and you will perhaps pardon me if I give you a little past history, so tha 
you may see the situation from the same angle as I do. | 

/ “Our coal operations have been seriously interfered with by the war. The 
Military Service Act was put into force and our employees who did not enlist 
voluntarily were conscripted and sent overseas. Our orders from the Govern- 
ment were to produce all the steel and coal we could, and our coal production 
was pushed to the limit, and in such a manner that the development work so 
necessary in mining, was neglected. We therefore now find ourselves facing 
a very serious condition in our inability to produce any such quantity as we 
did in the past, and there still exists the great necessity for an absolute produc- 
tion with the labour we have. This condition of affairs still prevents our 
undertaking any real development work in a large way, which would make it 
possible to overtake the deferred development. i 

“ Our men have very largely returned from overseas, but we find that ver y 
few of them are resuming underground work. It seems that these men who 
have lived all their working lives underground until the time they went into 
the army, have grown to like working in the sunlight and do not take kindly 
to their old tasks, which is also a great hardship to us. ; 

“T am calling your attention to this, as to my mind this deferred develop: 
ment is an actual cost that should have been charged to the: production of 
coal during the last four years, and which no one took into consideration.” 


I will say our product was reduced from 5,000,000 to 3,000,000 and we made an awf ik 
effort to get the 3,000,000. That was the way the war left us. + 
“The production of our Cape Breton mines in 1913 was: ue 307,847 net 
and in the same year we delivered under our contract with the Dominioml 
Iron and Steel Company, 1,361,914 net tons, leaving a balance of “ commercial,” 
coal after deducting coal used at the collieries and so forth, of 3,418,048 net tons 
available for sale. In that year the National Haieae purchased from us 
109,446 net tons of Cape Breton coal, of which over two-thirds was shipped by 
water to Levis. This purchase by Hig National Railways amounted to 3-2 per 

cent of our total “ commercial” coal. 
“In 1919, this company produced 3,458,166 net tons of coal, and delivered 


on its contract with the Dominion ie and Steel Company, 10,008,897 net 
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tons, leaving, after deducting coal consumed at the mines, etc., 2,096,662 net 
tons of “commercial” coal. Of this, we delivered to the National Railways 
153,515 net tons of coal, equivalent to 7-3 per cent of our commercial coal. 

“T now find that during the first three months of this year our coal pro- 
duction has increased, as compared with last year, by only 4,000 tons, and the 
estimates given me for future production this year are not of a very hopeful 
character. Therefore, I must assume that our coal output will not show any 
appreciable gain for the current year. We are advised that the requirements 
under-our contract with the Dominion Iron and iSteel Company will be 
1,255,973 net tons, which will leave us.a total of available “commercial ” eoal 
from our Cape Breton mines of about 1,800,000 net tons, and based upon the 
nineteen hundred and thirteen percentage, the National Railways would be 
entitled to 57,500 net tons of coal. 

““T have stated that our costs for the years nineteen hundred and fourteen 
to nineteen hundred and nineteen inclusive, are not correct, due to the figures 
not including the estimated cost of deferred development work that should 
have been carried out during that period, and while it is open to question as to 
what this should amount to per ton, I assure you that such additional cost is 
very serious. 

“In addition to this, I wish to refer to the manner in which your people 
arrived at a price for our coal last year. We must assume that our’people know 
their business. They asked you five dollars per ton, but the price was adjusted 
to meet figures prepared by your accountants, and the final basis was four 
dollars and thirty-five cents per net ton. I have before me a memorandum of 
arrived at a price for our coal last year. We must assume that our people know 
the basis on which your representatives figured what they were prepared to 
allow us. If these figures were corrected and the actual mining cost of this 
coal was substituted in place of the estimated cost prepared by your account- 
ants, and when I say actual mining cost I mean on every ton of coal produced, 
including the slack for the Dominion Iron and Steel Company—we will find 
that you should have paid us five dollars and nine cents per net ton. There- 
fore, please bear in mind that we are just seventy-four cents per ton short of 
what you intended to give us last year.” 

“T think you are correct in stating that last spring our company was 
quite anxious to sell coal, and I want to assure you that we appreciate anything 
that you have done for us. I have looked up this matter to the best of my 
ability, and find that you called upon us for a price on coal on March 25, 1919, 
and we certainly must have had coal to sell, as we offered you from our Cape 
Breton mines, 600,000 tons. It was, however, a long time before anything was 
done with our offer, but you finally in August, 1919, definitely closed for a 
total of 100,000 tons for Cape,Breton, which was later increased to 125,000 
tons: 

“This great delay on the part of the National Railways last year in deter- 
mining what business they were prepared to give us, has to some extent guided 
our sales department in providing for this year, as it is necessary to place busi- 
ness well ahead. 

“ We certainly have no desire to seek new friends with the idea of dropping 
old ones. Our company and the National Railways will have to go on in the 
future practically as partners, you depending on us for coal, and we upon 
you for railroad service. The best basis for this exchange of business to my 
mind is always that we should receive the fair market price for our coal, and 
you the fair value for the service rendered. 

“T have had considerable experience in the past in coal sales, and I have 
never known where a difference in price of five cents did not take the contract 
away from an old friend, and give it to a new one, especially in railroad 
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purchasing, and unless there is some very long term understanding on prices, 
I do not see how you could consistently ask us to make very great teductions 
or sacrifices in the selling price of our coal. JI want to impress on you that 
coal is costing more money every day; that we will not produce it this year. 
as cheaply as we did last year; that we have increased wages recently, and we 
are now notified that the United Mine Workers desire to meet us in Truro this 
week for a discussion for further advances. 

“ We have offored your coal this year at a price over one ipo a ton | 
less than we now have bids in hand for the same coal. You will agree that 
this is quite a sacrifice, but we are most anxious to maintain friendly relations 
and continue to supply you with coal. 

“T note that American coal companies with whom you have been doing 
business for some years, have named you a price very much lower than could 
be obtained in the open market, and of course you will appreciate from what 
I have just said that we are also giving you preferential treatment. I am in > 
touch to some extent with coal business in the United States, and it looks 
to me as if these coal producers are getting about $1.35 per net ton more than 
they did last year on this class of business, which is a pretty fair advance, 
especially if figured on percentage of cost, and in addition, of course, there 
must be added the increased railroad rates in bringing the coal into the 
Canadian market. \ 

“Tt seems to me that this matter cannot be adjusted by correspondences 
and that ultimately it will have to be settled when you and I meet, and as we 
are most desirous of taking care of your needs, this company is reserving for 
your roads, 150,000 tons of Dominion coal, and 100,000 tons of Springhill 
coal, and we will have this for you at a Lashes to be agreed upon, and I trust 

that we can discuss this in the near future.” 7 


The position was that we had sold our coal. 

Now, just to show that we are always working in the proper spirit, I will read. 
you a letter dated May 1, 1920, from Mr. Hanna to myself after Mr. Hanna had — 
received the foregoing letter and had visited Montreal and conversed with Mr. Dick 
and myself, when we told him what we would do with regard to coal. We told him 
what price we would take, and he said: “All right, that is fine. How much coal can 
you give us?” I said we did not have any coal, that we had sold all the coal we 
had but would give him all the balance. Mr. Dick, however, felt so good that he told” 
Mr. Hanna he would give him more coal, but I want to tell you, gentlemen, that 
it took our lifeblood to give it to him last year. We did not get the increased produc- 
tion we hoped for, and Mr. Hanna said: “I want to tell you there will be no buying 
of coal in the way we used to buy it. We are going to treat on a proper basis in the 
purchase of coal.” 

T will now read the letter :— 


“Dear Mr. Wolvin: 


“Referring to our conversation in Montreal on 29th ultimo. 
“T am obliged to you for undertaking, on behalf of bahia company, to 
deliver coal to the National Railways, as follows:— 


f ie 


Tons Price per net ton 
SRV UIE UV CORT cs lt OL ATRR, DapARo ns RID a 300,000 $6.00 
Springhill Sve hE CO Ne tae 100,000 $6.00 
the above ganas being saWieet to increase or decrease, based on the wages paid 


to miners.’ 


we are negotiating) does not contemplate an increase over five cents a ton. 
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- “It was also understood that your company would deliver the Sydney 

coal at the rate of twenty thousand tons per month, or more if possible, up to 

November thirtieth of this year; the balance of the Sydney order to be filled 
before the first of April, nineteen twenty-one. 

“The railway company is prepared to accept delivery of the Spmnghill 
coal at the earliest possible date, but it is understood that the order will be 
completed not later than April first, nineteen twenty-one. We hope to find 
that you will be able to increase the Springhill tonnage at a later date.” 


.That is the manner in which our negotiations have been carried on. We are 
going to get that order, and there is nothing for us to be concerned about. At the 
‘same time it is an item in the ordinary course of business, and we would naturally 
like to transact it in our office rather than have it published in the newspapers in the 
smanner to which I have referred. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Did you hear what has been said in reference to the taxpayer having to pay 
for the high price of coal’—A. We will pay for proper service. We have an increase 
in our freight rates, since the time we made our contract. We expected it. We have 
not been treated properly in regard to the increases because they did not increase the 
price of coal in order to give us a chance to get our money back when they took off 
the steel and supplies. I had all that in mind. 

Q. That was in 1920?—A. Yes. I feel very badly about what I have had to read. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


/ . Q. In the letter of May 1, which you have just read, there is a statement that you 
undertake to deliver coal to the National Railways; I would lixe to know what was 
the amount delivered?—A. They are still receiving it. 

Q: How much has been delivered of the amount contracted for?—A. We have 
offered it to them. We had to bank it. We have 170,000 tons of coal banked in 
Sydney because they cannot take it. 

Q. How much did they actually take delivery of? 

Mr. Dick: 110,000 tons. 

Witness: It is 28,000 tons short'on April 1. They are cleaning it up this month. 
In that letter I referred to the war conditions that reduced our output. In addition 
to what was mentioned in that letter with regard to war sacrifices, we had a great 
fleet of ships with which we were delivering our own coal before the war, but the 
British Government commandeered them and we were entirely taken out of the 
Montreal and Quebec market. We had to pay damages in Boston on account of the 
requisition of those ships. All through the war we were without them, and until 
recently we were not able to get them back, and we had to buy a great many in order 
to get them back at all. We always delivered it before, and in connection with that, 
there has been a question raised on account of the Canadian Government mercantile 
marine, and we have offered to sell them coal on board the Canadian Government 
Mercantile marine. You cannot run mines unless you have boats at the loading piers 
every day or every other day, because the moment the coal becomes congested at the 
point of distribution the mine whistle fails to blow and men are prevented from 
working because there is mo outlet for the coal they might produce. We have to control 
our boats if we are to carry on our mines. When we turn over our transportation of 
coal to somebody else we turn over one of the most vital operations of our company. 
[ did not want to refer to costs very much, but Mr. Vaughan has done so, and I would 
like to state that the figures he has mentioned are perfectly satisfactory to us. He 
tells us he can buy American coal at the mine at a minimum of $2.75 and a maximum 
of $8. He tells us the railroad freight to lake Erie is $1.95. That means f.o.b. vessel 
at lake Erie in the United States, a minimum of $4.70 and a maximum of $4.95, and 
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with the exchange at 13 per cent it makes the f.o.b. price at lake Erie $5.31 Canadian 
minimum and $5.95. Canadian maximum. He states he would put the boat freight 
to Montreal at $2.25. We will accept that as probable. There is a miscellaneous 


charge of probably five cents that he does not put in, insurance— 


By Mr. Keefer: , UT) Spek Pap AY s : ot 

Q. He put that in under the head of “ “ Commission —_ Commission, on 
—A. TI just said “ Miscellaneous, 5 cents,” which is the smallest T can think of. Then — 
the boat comes to Montreal and the lowest cost without investment that he can figure 
on for putting that coal from the boat to the cars is 40 cents, That is a duty of 53 ! 
‘cents. and when those items are added together his American coal will cost him on 
cars at Montreal a minimum of $8.54 and a maximum of $8.82. In addition, they 
take all the various risks of operation, that the coal will be delivered on the cars, tha 
the American railroads will have plenty of cars, no strikes, and that it will get to 
Lake Erie, that all the other contractors will qualify, and that after they have watched 
them all the coal will be delivered, and I think that we as an independent company / 
have never defaulted on a contract with them, but they have had many defaults o : 
purchases of American coal. 
In his testimony he stated we had asked him $8.10 for our coal on cars at Montreal. 
The amount of the Montreal order is, I think, 100,000 tons, but I want to call atten 
tion to the fact that our offer is a minimum of 44 and a maximum of 82 cents less than” 
he says he can buy American coal for. I know if that is so he is not going to buy 
American coal, but he is going to do business with us, and the question is why do not 
the Canadian National Railways close their contract and get the coal moving if it 
should be moving ? \ 


By Wr. Keefer: cae 

Q. That is not the question?—A. This will all be worked out in proper shape. 
The other matter that has been criticised here was the fact that we asked $7 f.o.b. 
vessel at Louisburg and ‘$6.50 on cars at Sydney. ‘that precedent was established 
before, I think, when Mr. Cochrane was Minister of Railways and Canals. 


By Mr. Keefer: Bk 
Q. What was the price at Sydney?—A. Seven dollars f.o.b. vessel and $6.50 at 
Sydney, not at the mines. We have an investment in large loading piers at Sydney 
and Louisburg, and railroads, amounting to several millions of dollars, for which we 
are entitled to some earnings. We use our own cars, and in addition I would state 
that in the month of March the difference in cost of our coal f.o.b. vessels as compared 
with f.o.b. cars was over 50 cents a ton. Therefore, I think that in asking that price 


we have only covered our cost, and the matter is open to negotiation when we get 
around to closing up the contract. ‘ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. In the month of March this year?—A. Yes, 544 cents difference. bE 

Q. Difference between what?—A. That is the difference between our cost f.o.b. 
ears at Sydney and f.0.b. vessel at Louisburg where we were loading in March. Ques- 
tions will be asked as to why our costs have increased. In-the first place, they have 
increased on account of the development we lost during the war, on account of the 
depletion of the near-shore areas and the consequent mining out at distant points, — 
involving lost time in our labour going out there and coming back, on account of the 
cost of equipment and hauling and power, and the additional cost of materials and 
the freights on the same because of the cost of labour; and in connection with that — 
cost of labour I feel it is only fair to say that we had a contract that expired on 


February 1 of this year, but our men took a strike vote and forced us to consider and 
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\egotiate a new contract before the termination of the existing one. These negotia- 
ions occupied a great deal of our time, and we should not have been made to grant the 
dyance demanded, but we were practically driven to it by the Government here 
hrough its various ministers, by the people from Nova Scotia, and by the entire 
faritime Provinces, because they gave us to understand that under no circumstances 
rhatever must we permit a strike in these industries at that time, and so tie up the 
ntire country. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


- Q. When was this?—A. In November last year. We discussed matters with the 
saders of the miners, and they were very reasonable in their discussions with us. The 
aen expected a lot more, and were going to be difficult to handle, and I think these 
rvaders discovered after negotiating with us for a while that we knew what was ahead, 
nd they took back the scale they hoped to get put through. In fact, I believe they 
rere rotten-egged at one place on that account, but I think they were trying to do the. 
est they could after hearing our story. In connection with that advance, I want to 
ay that one-half of it was absolutely given by the Minister of Labour, not by the 
Mnister personally, but by his representatives there, and in our negotiations the 
fova Scotia representatives and myself were absolutely averse to giving that additional 
mount, but we said that in order to keep the peace there, since the Government. 
ranted it, we would do it if it was in the best interests of the country; otherwise it was 
gainst our good judgment. I am telling you this to show that while we have higher 
osts, the Canadian National Railways, the people of the Maritime Provinces, and the 
rovernment of Canada, are responsible with us for these high costs. 

Q. When does the agreement terminate ?—A. November 30. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


Q. How much per ton has the cost increased as a result of this increase granted 
) the men?—A. The mines are so different that it would be difficult to give an 
oswer. I would say from 40 to 75 cents at the various mines. 


Mr. Keerer: Let us get the whole statement completed before we start ques- 
oning the witness. 3 


Mr. Cowan: Very well. 
_ Mr. Keerer: It is unfair to the gentleman who wants to make his statement. 
I Witness: When November 30 comes we will have to negotiate a new agreement. 
e want to carry out our agreement honourably. It may affect the amount of coal 
e can produce and sell, but our real fear is of the Dominion Steel plant lying idle 
ith four thousand men unable to do any work because we cannot make steel. We 
ant your sympathy, and we are trying to reduce costs. I think that is about all that 
have to say. I would like you to try to look at this big idea if you can, that we 
10uld have proper returns on investments to take care of development work and 
rovide additional money, and the énly way that you can get an increased coal produc- 
on is to make the coal business profitable for people to put their money in. So bear 
ith us in the spirit that we are after a little profit and the development of the Nova 
cotia coal mines, and investigate in every way you know with the idea of helping us 
ad helping everybody. I want to get away from this if I can. 


| 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To what do you refer by “this” ?’—A. “ Merger insists on its pound of flesh.” 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You are quite right about that. That is a matter to take up with the news- 
pers. This Committee has had nothing to do with that—A. I know that. ’ 
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Q. And there is nobody on this Committee who desires to do any injury whateve 
to your business, but it is our duty to get the facts, because there is a great deal of 
discontent on the part of the public, perhaps due to ignorance, and so you must also 
bear with us when we are trying to get at the facts 2A. The heavy railway deficits 
are causing a great deal of discontent among Labour and coal consumers. § 

Q. What quantity of coal per annum, on the average, does the Dominion Coal 
Company put out altogether?—A. The Dominion Coal Company put out about 
4,500,000 net tons this year. 

Q. Is the coal supply in Nova Scotia sufficient to provide for future years?—A. 
I think a couple of hundred years, probably. fi 

Q. So we may take it there is an unlimited supply ?—A. I think so, and increases 
‘n costs will occur as freight has to go farther for it. i 

Q. And could. you increase the output trom 4,000,000 to double that or more 
without much difficulty ’—A. It takes some time to increase your output. IT am not” aL 
practical miner, of course. : 

Q. If you had the market?—A. Mr. Keefer, last year at one of the directors’ 
meetings I passed $5,500,000 of profits in order to get these mines into shape,—new 
development work. . q 

Q. So you are contemplating increasing your output ®—A. I hope to see 10,000,000 
tons per annum. | . 

Q. Of the 4,500,000 tons you put out, how much do you necessarily have to use 
in connection with your operations? You have described a number of mills and St) 
forth?—A. If our six furnaces were running we would use about 3,000,000 net tons 
of coal a year. ! Y 

Q. So that at the present rate you would have only a million and a half for sale? 
—A. Yes, but we were running one furnace. b. 

Q. But on your present output we could only look from your supply for about 
1,500,000 tons for the market if you were operating at full capacity ?—A. We have 
never operated the six furnaces at one time. We have been trying to get the plant 
in such shape that we could do so. I do not think that for several years to come ve 
would ever have more than five working at Sydney at one time, and we hope for a 
material increase in coal every year, and when I say 4,500,000 tons this year, it is a 
great increase over last year, and it is the result of this money we are spending im 
getting the properties into shape again. 

Q. But is the 3,000,000 tons deducted from that reasonably expected ‘to remain 
constant?—A. No, it is not reasonable to expect it to remain constant in the steel 
industry. : 

Q. It will be less, I suppose?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. How much did you use last year’—A. About 1,000,000 net tons. a 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is that last year?’—A. Yes. i 
Q. I thought you gave it in the letter you read.—A. No, that letter was in 1919 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. You have, as is customary, to supply your own miners with coal at a reason 
able price?—A. Yes, we are giving them our coal at $1.50 and it costs $6 or $7 to ge 
it for them. . 

Q. How many tons of coal are required for the purpose?—A. It figures out a 
seven cents per ton difference in coal cost on our mileage output. | 

Q. You cannot give me the quantity they use/—A. Approximately. 60,000 % 
80,000 tons. ‘ 

Mr. Henry: About 75,000 to 85,000. : 
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. By Mr. Keefer: 7 
- Q. How much did your furnaces use?—A. It depends entirely on the steel 
ndustry. 
 Q.I mean approximately.—A. If five furnaces were running, our furnaces and 
yower plants at the coal companies, and everything combined, 150,000 tons a month 
vould be used, say 2,000,000 net tons a year. 

Q. I suppose that is all covered by that contract to which you referred ’—A. It is 
tovered by the contract and by the fact that it is all one company. 
Q. But prior to this it was the one company ?—A. Yes, in 1900 sometime. 
Mr. Henry: In 1899. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. And the price?—A. The price was $1.55. 

Q.. How long has it to run?—A. I think it runs forever. 

Q. So the public must face the fact that the steel] industry is bonused to about 
ve per cent’—A. Yes. . 

Q. And therefore what the public have to look at is that in the market price of 
our coal this difference must be made up?—A. Either that, or in some way by means 
f joint operation of the properties, so that a reasonable return may be made on the 
xint investment. 

Q. It is all one now?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are going to continue to supply that coal to the steel industry at that 
yw price and charge the railways and other consumers a high price?—A. It washes 
ut in our other accounts. 

Please just say yes or no. You get your iron from Newfoundland ?—A,. Yes. 

Q. And you carry back coal, I suppose, in return cars?’—A. In order to get per- 
lission to export ore from Newfoundland we have had to enter into an agreement 
ith the Government of Newfoundland to supply them with coal. It is not a large 
mnsumption. | 

‘Q. And you have to give it to them at a low price/—A. Our arrangement is that 
e may give it to them at the same price as we get f.o.b. vessel from Nova Scotia 


» Quebec. 

By Mr. Cowan: 
 Q. That is coal to the railroad?—A. No, I think the railroad is excluded, but 
ley get the same price. 

 Q. Let us be clear on that. You supply coal to Newfoundland at the same price 
s you supply coal on vessels at Sydney and Louisburg harbours?—A, Yes. 

_Q. The coal to whom?—A. The coal for any purpose; that is our regular price for 
yal. For instance, if we quoted some person at a Nova Scotia port who asks us to 
iad a schooner, the price we are asking on that coal governs the price to Newfound- 
nd at that time. 

Mr. Krrrer: That is none of our business. 
Witness: Those are details of our business. 

By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. We are discussing your supply of coal to Newfoundland and you lave getting 
Jur supply of ore from Newfoundland, and it is natural for you to supply them with 
mal as cheaply as you-can?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you sum it all up roughly speaking there are 3,000,000 tons of coal ?— 
. Yes. 

~Q. Which your mines consume and what you have to use in your steel plant to 
tpply your working operations and it only leaves a couple of million tons for the 
arket’—A. Ordinarily. ) 
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Q. When the steel mill is not operating, would not that therefore reduce the 
price ¢ Why should it not? You do not have to supply it at $1.60?—A. We would 
take the profit on that coal in the price of steel. , 

Q. You are working on e contract of $1.55, which is either a subsidy to the Steel 
Company, or based on whatever we will call it so that the profit will go to the Steel 


Company when not operating 2—A. It will go to the Dominion Steel. , 


Q. It was ostensibly made to supply it with coal when they are not operating the 


steel mills?A. Yes. . 
Q. You say it takes $25 worth of éoal for a ton of steel?—A. For steel rails, about 


four and one quarter tons. ~ 

Q. How do you make $25 of that 2A. I say the whole thing is a consolidated 
operation and we do not go to work as a Dominion ‘Steel Corporation and sell a ton 
of rails so as to throw money away. The real basis is what the coal is costing us. — 


By Mr. Cowan: ; | 
Q. In other words you are simply bonusing this Steel Corporation to the extent 


of some millions of dollars a year 2A. Tf we are, we are taking it out of one pocket 
and putting it in another. 
Q. You are charging it against the coal the ordinary person buys, because you 
must make a profit? And your profit includes the loss on the coal you are supplying 
the Steel Company ?—A. In other words the coal is not sold to them. If the Steel 
Company were not running we would close the works down. b 
By Mr. Keefer: . 
Q. In the steel plant, do you also include a plate mill?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is not operating now ?—A. No, sir. | 
Q. That was under some contract with the Government?—A. We had a five-year 
contract, and they gave us notice to stop rolling. | 
Q. After how long?—A. We did not get the first year’s contract quite finished, 
Of course you must get the idea that any time such a contract is made the cost s 
considered. That is why of course we had to get together. r 
Q. We want to see why that is, why this eoal has to be so high when they can get 
the lower price elsewhere—A. I think you have the wrong idea. You are leading te 
the idea that we charge the public of Canada something to subsidize the steel industry 
Q. The fact is that you are under contract to sell to the Steel Company very large 
quantities of ‘coal, whatever they need, at the price of $1.65?—A. $1.55. 4 
Q. Per ton?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the fact that if the steel mills are not operating, the steel corporation are 
entitled to that coal, you sell it to us at the advanced price ?—A. The Dominion Coal 
Company does not furnish it. r 
Q. Who gets the profit, which company? Supposing they were separate?—A. The 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company has not any contract for any coal except for the 
purposes of steel. ei 
Q. Therefore the coal they do not need to operate their mills should go to the 
public?—A. Yes. ‘ : 
Q. Should it go at an increased price?—A. It should go at the cost price. 
Q. Therefore it should go at a decreased price?—A. It should. 
Q. You do/not have to charge up to the market price this large quantity att 
lower price?—A. That is clear. F 


By Mr. Cowan: ; 

Q. This $1.55 is it at cost price or are you selling it to them at a price lower — 
than the cost of production’—A. That is why the companies are together because 
it was more important for them to operate and it was the intent to equalize and take 
eare of the investment. They had to get together in order to be able to carry on. 
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Q. The fact is you are charging to them $1.55 and to other customers about $7. 
‘There is an awful spread there—A. They are the same customers, just from one 
pocket to another. There is not another corporation except the Dominion Steel 
interested in that company. 

Q. The point is this: The Steel Company is holding the Dominion of Canada up 
on the price of rails. We want to know why?—A. You do not get the principle, 
because we do not collect from the people of Canada to pay a subsidy to the Dominion 
Tron and Steel at all. It can be considered in some such light as that. We do not 
collect one dollar from anyone in Canada to turn over to the Dominion Tron and 
Steel Company. We operate our entire operations on a business basis. 

Q. If this coal is supplied at a figure less than cost, then you must make up the 
difference on the coal that you are selling, otherwise to the public which means you 
must be charging them a higher price than is necessary. ; 


Mr. Krerer: The, dividends of the company when they are not operating have to 
be paid out of the coal. 


Mr. Cowan: Dividends and wages. _ 


The Cuamman: I think it is only fair to the witness to have one questioner 


question him at a time. ny 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. That contract with the Steel Company at $1.55 was in force in 1912, 1913, and 
1914’—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what you were selling the railway coal for at that time in 
Montreal, your prior company ?’—A. No, I do not. é 
» Q. We had a witness yesterday, Mr. Caye, who stated he bought coal from you 
delivered f.o.b. Montreal, 400,000 at $2.923. He bought from you and the delivery 
was completed, delivered in Montreal. In 1913, the quantity was 400,000 tons at 
the same price. In 1914, when the war broke out, the price was $3 per ton for 450,000 - 
tons. Are you aware of those figures’—A. No, I am not. I assume they are approxi- 
mately correct though. 

Q. Would you explain to us at that time whether the steel mills were operating 
or not’—A. I could not tell you that. I was not there, I could not remember. 

Q. You could not tell how it was that the coal was brought up to Montreal at that 
low price as compared with $8 now?—A. It was based on what they could bring it up 
for, competition, price and those things. 
| Q. When you say “cost” you enter into wages, overhead material and interest 
‘on your money borrowed, and reasonable dividends. Now, (in that detail of course 
you take what capitalization, the coal company’s plant, or the entire amalgamation ?— 
A. We do not take that into our cost when we are negotiating a sale, as a rule. Any 
fixed capitalization is anything we need ourselves. I would be frank to say that the 
price we are asking for coal this year would not include such things. 
Q. Phey could not as a matter of fact ?—A. They should but under the condi- 
tions will not. | 
_. Q. What is the total capitalization’—A. About $100,000,000 represented by bonds 
and preferred stock. 

Q. About $101,000,000?’—A. It is very close to $100,000,000. 

Q. That $101,000,000 of bonds and stocks was exchanged for what? When was 
this?—A. Do you mean for the British Empire Steel? I am talking about the 
Dominion Steel Corporation. 

Q. That is the capitalization of the Dominion Steel Corporation is it?— 
A. Approximately, yes. I say the amount invested. 

Q. What do they own?—A. I gave a pretty good list of that. 
Q. Approximately. Mines, ore mines, steel plants?’—A. Yes. 
Q. Steamships, docks?—A. Docks, railroads, houses. 
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~ — By Mr. Cowan: 
 Q. May I ask this question? Is this British Empire Steel Corporation Mr 
Keefer is asking about the Dominion Iron and Steel Company ?—A. I am answering 
for the Dominion Steel Corporation. . . ff 
Q. What companies do the Dominion Steel Corporation own?—A. The Dominiot 
Steel and its subsidiaries own a large iron ore deposit in Conception Bay. 
Q. Never mind iron. We are more concerned with coal.—A. Twenty-one coal 
mines. . 
Q. Among others in that 21, the old Dominion Coal, is that right?—A. That is 
the subsidiary that owns all the coal mines. . i 
Q. We will trace it down to the subsidiaries. The Dominion Steel has severai 
subsidiaries. How many?—A. The Dominion Coal Company, Dominion Iron and 
Steel, the Cumberland Railway and Coal Company and some smaller ones that are 
not of importance, I think. ; 
Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): I think it would perhaps be just as well to have just 
a little more detail in regard to that. We are asking for the constitution of the 


company. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 4 
Q. I do not think we quite understand the effect of this contract business My: 
Wolvin gave. I think it is very badly mixed between the Dominion Coal and th 
Dominion Steel companies. They are two separate and distinct corporations, is that 
a fact?—A. Yes. 
Q. And during those years when they were two separate and distinct corpora: 
tions this contract that was spoken of was entered into?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, the directors of the coal company undertook to supply coal to the 
Dominion steel when it was a separate company altogether, is that not a fact i 
A. Yes. Ce ee _ 
Q. Then they had a big law suit about the contract, is that not a fact?—A. Yes 
Q. And after that law suit was settled they got together?-A. That is as I 
remember it. <a 
Q. Two in one?—A. Yes. 
Q. Whether this contract is in existence or not, is not that a mere nomina 
thing?—A. Yes. rhe q 
Q. It is the same household, the same company, the same people all around. Sc 
to talk of what you are giving yourselves coal for does not mean anything?—A. Ibis 
very misleading. aS 


By Mr. Keefer: Ve 4 

Q. I am asking you why when they are not wanting that coal we do not get it 

at a lower price. : 4 5 a 
A ly 

By, Mr. McKewziw: It is the same concern. Supposing you were the man yourself 
it is the same concern. | as 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. By your statement you will show that the contract was only for the coal as. 
used by the steel company—A. As I remember it, it was only for the requirements 
of the company. : 
Q. When the company does not require it, it should be for the use of the market 
at a profit for that company.—A. That is as I understand it. 2 
Mr. Dovcuas: The witness has said that the Dominion Coal and the Dominion 
Iron and Steel are the same. I want to ask this witness if it is the same persons that 
have invested in the stock and bonds of the Dominjon Coal Company and the 62 
persons that have invested in the Dominion Iron and Steel?—A. I do not: know ¥ 
owns the bonds of the Dominion Iron and Steel or the Dominion Coal Company. 
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The bonds known as Dominion Coal Company bonds are secured by mortgage on the 
properties originally owned by the Dominion Coal Company. The bonds known as 
Dominion Iron and Steel are all secured on the properties formerly called Steel of 
Canada; after that by the Dominion Iron and Steel. In other words the outstanding 
bonds of the companies were never disturbed. I do not know who owns them, whether 
they are the same or not. 

Q. So in point of fact they are not the same. It is not the’same people that are 
interested in both corporations?—A. That is the bonds. But if I had title to all 
those properties in the Dominion Steel, I might put a mortgage out on the coal mines 
and another mortgage out on the steel plants. It is to the same effect. 
| Q. We are dealing with Dominion Coal and Dominion Iron and Steel?—A. And 
Dominion Steel Corporation. It is hard to deal with them, because they are one. 

Q. That is the question we are asking. Are they one? But I think I understood 
the answer, which was, that you did not know who these persons were who own the 
bonds of the coal' company, nor you do not know whether it is the same persons who 
own the bonds of the Dominion Steel Company.—A. No. 
¢ Q. You do not know whether the shareholders are the same in the case of 
Dominion Coal as in the case of Dominion Iron and Steel?—A. All the common 
shareholders are identical. 

Q. Since when?—A. Since the consolidation of those companies a good many 
years ago. Every share of stock of the Dominion Iron and Steel and every share 
of stock of the Dominion Coal were exchanged for shares of the Dominion Steel 
‘Corporation. 

Q. All I wanted to establish was that the corporations were two, and separate 
and distinct corporations and that persons invested in Dominion Coal on the strength 
of what they considered the value and prospects of the coal company in one case, and 
in the case of the Dominion Iron and Steel the prospects of what they thought would 
be the successful making of steel and the two corporations are distinct as far as that 
is concerned?—A. As far as the bond-holders are concerned. 

Q. When this agreement was made that you have reference to, $1.55 per ton, 
that is all I wanted to establish and lave it on the record. 


r By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. The consolidation you spoke of approximately toox place when?—A. 1919, 
‘I think. 

Q. So that even after that consolidation they were able to deliver coal to the 
Grand Trunk Railway in 1912, 1913 and 1914?—-A. Yes. 
| Q. There has been another consolidation recently, I think what you call the 
‘British Empire Corporation, and that is an amalgamation of not only the Dominion 
Steel and Iron, but what else?—A. That takes in’ the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
-and Halifax Shipyards. 
| Q. Anything else?—A. Nothing except their subsidiary companies. 

Q. The Halifax Shipyards consist of what?—A. A shipbuilding plant, grading 
dock and so forth? 

Q. Do they own any docks or lease them?—A. They lease it from the Dominion 
‘Government. 

Q. Does it pay the Dominion Government a subsidy?’—They pay the Govern- 
ment for it. They pay rental for it. 

Q. It was taken at that plant, I suppose, im Halifax, where the ships for the 
“Government were built?—A. Yes 
| Q. Now the capitalization of the amalgamation called the Empire Steel is what? 
—A. I did not come peepetrd to answer on that. I did not think there was anything 
doing except the future supply of coal. It is quite commonly known. 

Q. We want to dispel from the public mind that you were charging up profits 
‘of a large corporation on coal or something like that. Now one way we can do it is 
_to get the papers——A. I have not got the statement here. I think it would be proper 
is this Committee to have such a statement. 


| 


| 
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Q. Do not think for a moment we want to get anything that will be detrimenta 


to the company. 
The CHamrMAN: Could we not perhaps get that seed en ttea by abbreviating th 
examination ?—A. I would be very glad to furnish a statement for your record. 
| Q. And also showing how much is issued @—A. Yes. | 
Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): We can get it up now. | 

Mr. Kerrer: I think it is of great benefit to ue company to papery those sta 
‘ments for the newspapers. 
The Cuamman: I do not know ‘that we are very much concerned net méetiil 

all the criticisms of the newspapers, but we are all concerned about the future supp. ‘ 
of Canada, and I think it would be better to ea aa to. that line of examination. 


By Mr. \Meleenee) 

Q. Upon that point the Chairman suggested the future supply of coal for Canada 
You, as an experienced business man know that coal is very vital for many industries 
~ like paper, like salt, and lke cement, and in fact almost all the whole industrial li fe, 
so the whole industrial life of Canada is dependent on coal, so therefore we. are ver ‘ 
interested nationally in getting coal at a cheaper price. Take as an example, do you 
know how much coal is used to make a ton of paper?—A. No, I do not know. } 
~ . Q. You never followed those things up?—A. No. 
Q. With that in view it is natural that your company, wanting to retain the 
good-will of the public which any company must have, will meet that. situation as 
far as you can (—A. Yes. q 
Q. Therefore, we are interested in getting the exact data?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Can you give us the reasonable cost per ton of those 4,500,000 tons of coa 
——_A. I rather think we should be rather slow in giving our real cost, Mr. Keefer. 
Q. It was the holding of the Committee yesterday that the Grand Trunk had t 
do it in their mines in Pennsylvania?—A. I think I noticed in some newspaper tha 
they stated their price was $2.30 at the mine, which included profits, is that right? 
Q. Yes.—A. It looks like a Grand Trunk profit to me. I am pretty familiar with 
what it costs to produce coal down there in a general way. I am very much surprise 
_- because Mr. Vaughan states that he can buy it at a minimum of $2.75 and a maximum 
of $3. It.is surprising they can produce profitably at $2.30 and that price be main- 
-. tained. ‘ 
Q. Coming back to my question can you tell us what that 4,500,000 cae of coal 
would cost per ton?—A. Our March coal without any profit to the company cos 
us $7.53 a ton. vn 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. How many days did you work?—A. About 200,000 tons output. 
Q. Yes, but how many days did you work?—A. I do not know. I would 
two-thirds of the month. 
Q. Is not that absolutely an unfair method to take with the mines working m no! t 
more than Wibie time in March ? 


By Mr. Cowan: 


QQ. The witness said they could produce at $2.30 and one of the reasons was tt ey | 
had a steady market that they took all their own output. As a result of that the 
could produce at a much lower rate. Would that not be true in your mines?— 
Yes, excepting we had more expense on account of overhead and such charges as tl 
when the mines are running. Our mines have been running pretty well full-tin 
In March production in Cape Breton is two-thirds of a full month anyway. 
January our production was much more than two-thirds. 
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Q. I understand there is a standard rate of wages for miners?—A. Yes. 

Q. I presume you are paying them the same in your mines as in the States ?—A. 
_No, we do not have the same scale of wages at all. There is no standard rate between 
the United States fields and the Cape Breton fields. 

Q. Are you paying higher wages on this side than on the American side?—A. 
We are not paying as high wages per day as in the American field, but our miners 
make more money than the miners in the American field because they get steady 
employment. f ; 

Q. We had a witness yesterday who said there is a greater difficulty in Alberta 
than in Nova Scotia, and yet they are producing coal in Alberta at less than you are 
producing it. 

The CuHamman: Will the members of the Committee confine their questions to 
matters which Mr. Wolvin refers to? 


By Mr. Keefer: 


: Q. When the members are questioning the witness, whether it is Dr. Cowan or 
Mr. Douglas or myself, if the questions are interrupted, you switch off the whole 

trolley. Well, speaking again on the question as to the cost of the 4,500,000 tons 

you Say it is what? $6, and some cents?—A. I said our March costs were $7.53. 

Q. Do you compute in that quantity for the mills at the $1.55 price’?—A. No, 

that is our average éost of production of coal. 

Q. That is the actual cost of takine it down?’—A. Yes. 

Q. And with no reduction for what you allow to the men or anything of that 

kind or what you consume yourselves?—A. No, it is just the average cost of coal. 

Q. And arriving at that cost—how do you do it? What.do you take into con- 
sideration? Just generally—we don’t want the details?—A. Wages and materials and 

various different little charges. 

Q. How much per ton for wages?—A. I have not those figures. 

Q. Nor for material?—A. No. As I started to say I really feel that it would be 

much better if we did not give this analysis here—— 

Q. If we do not get it from you, to whom may we look for that authority ¢ 

The CuairMan: Will you please let Mr. Wolvin finish his sentence? 

Witness: I would think that is rather important. Apparently it has been decided 
that this information should be given. I think it is a very serious question to have 
this information made public. I would respectfully suggest that before any of these 

things are made public they give it their very serious consideration. If the Commit- 
tee want it we can give it to them in the shape of records for private use, that may 
be used in reaching a conclusion, but not made public. 

The CuamMan: The Committee has not definitely decided to ask for the costs. 
_ We excused the Grand Trunk Company from giving definite statements as to the cost 
sof production of the coal. 


Mr. Kerrer: If we cannot get this information how can we arrive at a con- 
_ clusion ¢ 
| Mr. Cowan: We cannot suppress any evidence. I do not see why we should have 
any secrecy about these matters. 

Mr. Ross: I think we should get the cost of this thing. We have to get the cost. 
_ The Grand Trunk did not tell us what their profits were. The Grand Trunk did not 
tell us their profits. They told us it cost them $2.30 at the pit mouth for their coal. 

The CHamMAan: Which included their profits. 

Mr. Doucras (Cape Breton): Yes, which included their profits. 

The CHAIRMAN: We accepted that statement. 

Mr. Ross: Yes, we accepted that statement. 


is 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Would that be satisfactory to you? | 
Mr. Ross: That would not get us any place. If these people tell us that they 
charge themselves $2.30-——— . 
The CuairMan: We must establish a rule for all operators. We accepted that 
statement from the Grand Trunk yesterday. Are we going to accept a similar state- 
ment from this company and future companies, or are we going to proceed on 2 
different basis ? 
Mr. Ross: How can we arrive ate ‘OnLy conelusion in this Committee unless we get 
‘his information 
the Cuarrman: I am not arguing the point 
Mr. Ross: But I am arguing it, ferore you and before this Chi eee. if we are 
going to find out that the people of Canada are being charged a fair price for their 
coal, we must find out the cost. They claim they are paying big wages to the miners, 
and that may be true, but we do not know whether these people are getting three or 
four times the profit they did in times past, and we cannot tell that unless we find ou 
if this merger’s overhead and large salaries are entering into this cost of $6.72 a ton 


Mr. Cowan: I think we ought to find out if the miners are getting extensive wages. 
If we do not we cannot come to any conclusions. We must find out also if the com- 
pany is making excessive profits. If the excessive wages are the cause of it, we want 
to find it out. a 

Mr. Kerrer: I think the true solution, Mr. Chairman, of this matter is this: We 
are here representing the high court—Parliament; we are here representing the pubhie 
who are vitally interested in this whole question. We are’ ag also to represent Mr. 
Wolvin’s company, and to do no injury to that company 

Mr. Cowan: We don’t want to. 

Mr Kerrer: Wait a minute. In order to make a proper report we must have 
whether confidentially or not I care not but we must have the data;-otherwise ou 
report is useless, but it may be, and I think it is very reasonable, that any informa - 
tion which the company desires not to be made public could be given to us first in- 
privileged, manner, and I think the companies can rely on our fairness not to abusl 
that confidence. I think we ought to get that data. I agree with Mr. Wolvin that 
this should not be made public, but if this $6.72 is showing an abnormal profit to he 
owners we must take that into consideration, just as we have to take into consideration 
any abnormal prices to the wage earner. How will you get it otherwise ? 


The Cramman: It is for the Committee to decide. Have you any motion ‘0 
offer ¢ " 
Mr. Keerer: I think perhaps we can pass that. Perhaps we had better go on 
with the understanding that Mr. Wolvin will supply us with the details, and then 1 
we are not satisfied with those we will have the right to call him back and question 
him further upon it. 
Witness: That is satisfactory to me. 
The Caiman: What is the wish of the Committee? Let us decide this matter 
now. 
Mr. Douctas (Cape Breton): How can we get this information in this secret 
confidential manner‘ and still use it? If we make a report on it we will have to saj 
so-and-so, and so-and-so, and so-and-so, and surely we would have to divulge this. J 
think the Committee should get this information. I do not want to injure Mr. 
Wolvin’s company, or any other company, or any institution, as they are done i 
great a national work as this one, nor do I want to see them make too much mone 


out of the people. That is all. I think they are doing pretty well. 
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» The CuamMan: Has an 
this matter may be decided? 


Mr. Cowan: It seems to me’ that the fact that My. Wolvin has suggested that he 
‘does not want this to be made public will lead the public to believe that he has some- 
‘thing he wants to conceal, and in the interest of his own company I do not think this 
should be done. I move that the company be required to produce information in the 
shape of evidence in regard to wages and profits which this Committee desires. 
* Mr. Krerer: Costs, you mean? 
Mr. Cowan: Yes, costs. 


' Mr. Keerer: Reasonable costs. 


Mr. Ross: I don’t think I quite get the spirit of that motion. I hope the Com- 
mittee understands it. 


y member of the Committee any motion to make so that 


The CHamman: Dr. Cowan, will you repeat your motion? 


Mr, Kererer: In order to bring this matter to a head I will move that Mr. : 
Wolvin do furnish, if not already prepared to do so, a statement of costs to the Chair- 
man upon which if we desire we ean further examine him. 


“i Mr. Douctas (Cape Breton): If you do that for Mr. Wolvin you must do it for 
all of them. 
Mr. CuisHoLM: We will have to get back this Grand Trunk witness. 


Mr. Douguas (Cape Breton): I think he should come back anyway. It seems to 
me there are some points to be cleared up there. 


Mr. Krerer: I thought he gave us that statement. 


Mr. CutsHotm: No, he said that there were profits, but he did not tell us what 
the profits were, 


Mr. Cowan: TJ think probably he did. 
Mr. Keerer: I thought he did. 
| Mr. Dovenas (‘Cape Breton): I understand he did not give the profits. He said 
the price at the mine is $2.30 and there was a profit. 
Mr. Cowan: That is in the statement. 
Mr. CuisHotm: I was watching for that very carefully— 
The CHamrMan: 
cost. 
me. Mr. DoucLas: “He handed in a statement— 
ie Mr. Cowan: Which shows the profits. 
Mr. Kerrer: The first refers to what is in that statement. 
Mr. CutsHotm: I don’t know anything about it. 
Mr. Keerer: It was handed in. 
The CHamman: 
Witness and let the C 
Situation 7 
f Mr. Doucuas (Cape Breton) : 
the month of March? 
The Cuamman: Yes. 
| Mr. Dovuguas (Cape Breton): The cost of coal to the Dom 
)—  Wiurtness: F.O.B. vessels for the month of March $7.3 


To, 
Mr. Doveuas (Cape Breton): The point I make is this in connection with that 
Matter: the most favourable time that the company could possibly show excessive 
Costs was the month of March this year, and I have no doubt for ten years. I do not 
know whether Mr. Wolvin may remember that far back, as far as the company is 
) 
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My recollection is that we did not press him to give the actual] 


i 


I did not see the statement. 


In the meantime can we continue the examination of this 
ommittee decide the matter when we are fully seized of the 


As it stands now the witness has given the cost for 


inion Coal Company. 
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concerned, but certainly since he has come into office this is the largest cost of the 
coal for the reason that the mines have been working only: two or three days per week. 
I think that the natural inference, with the snow and other winter conditions—if this 
Committee is going to go into the question of cost, and if we are going to take the 
most unfavourable month, and have that in the records, we must have something 
the record to show that the cost at other times was less than this. i, 

Wirness: I would like to add in addition to this that during March we had te 
put coal on the stock pile in order to supply labour with something to do. That was 
not coal that we sold, but we were simply trying to keep our mines working and keep 
our people employed and give everybody some work to do. This is a peculiar situation 


that we are facing. | 
Mr. Doucras (Cape Breton): The trouble is that the men have not all been at 


work. c 
Wirness: If it were not for our stocking this coal the men would not have had 


any work. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): of 

Q. Are the mines at work to-day /—A. I have not heard this morning—we get the 
output by wire each day for the previous day. This comes in every morning. | 
noticed to-day a despatch in the paper that the people down there were happy when 
the whistle blew unexpectedly on Monday morning and the men were called to work, 
Our vessels are beginning to come in, and I understand we have one vessel already 
moving to Montreal. } 
‘ Q. Can you open up the mines and keep them going full blast? If not, when 
can that be done?—A. It is a pretty difficult problem. We have to depend on our coal 
sales as we make them. \ ‘ t 
Q. And it is a difficult problem for the 15,000 men who are employed by your 
company when they are only working one or two days a week?—A. Sure. I tell you 
it was a mighty difficult problem for this company when we ran our mines three days a 
week when we did not need to in January, February and March, and cost us a million 
and a quarter dollars, so that we could give some of the men work, or try to give all 
of the men some work when we did not need the coal. I tell you it is darned serious, 
and our back is bent trying to finance all these things. i 
By Mr. Cowan: . : 

Q. Would you get rid of that trouble if you were to expedite the arrangement 
which the Canadian National is trying to maxe with you, that is, this contract which 
they want? They are trying to come to an agreement with you and you are seem: 
ingly trying to delay the time of the completion of it. Would it not get rid of a lot 
of this trouble if you were to accept and start in to fill this contract?—-A. I’ spent an 
hour last night on this contract business. We are moving coal. We have to get our 
eoal and operate as economically as we can. These are difficult times, and the facet 
that this contract has not yet been signed really makes very little difference, because 
as yet not one ton of coal has arrived where the Canadian National can take it. | 
Q. If you, had this contract you could start on it sooner?—A. The Canadian 
National is taking coal at the present time, all through the month of April, from us. 
There has been no delay in the Canadian National taking its coal. ” 
Q. Your statement at the beginning in regard to the negotiations with the Cana- 
dian National has created rather an unfavourable impression with me. Undoubtedly 
in the past the Canadian National has attempted to purchase coal from you and you 
have opened up negotiations with them and you said that you finally got in tou 
with Mr. Hanna and it was quite easy to settle. Now, this year, you are negotiati 
through the same departments. Why are you waiting for Mr. Hanna to come alons 
Is it because Mr. Hanna is an easy mark?—A. I hope not. You would not sugge 
that if you had to deal with him. I was in hopes that this matter might have been 
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eoncluded last night, although Mr. Hanna would undoubetdly have left it to his 
purchasing department to conclude, but he wanted to see me last night, and I wanted 
to see him, and in the course of our discussion the question came up of the advis- 
ability of trying to make a five years’ contract. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


Q. Is that the first time it came up?—A. That is the first time it came up. Well, 
we have mentioned it at various times. I mentioned in my letter that we wanted 
to make a long-time contract. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


| Q. You say you are expecting wages and the cost of living to come down, one 
with the other; how are you going to base that five years’ contract—on the present 
jwage schedule’—A. We will have to try to ‘work that out. We are to get together 
in two or three days and consider something of that kind, and then he will put his 
department to work. There are various ways of handling it. One is a fixed price 
where each one taxes a chance, which he does not want, and which I am very sure 
we do not want to consider, but I think it is possible to base it on the cost of coal, 
they to get the benefit of arly reduction and to pay any increases. 

Mr. Ross: That is fair enough. 


Wrirness: When a man asks you for a proposition at a quarter of ten and you 
are taking the ten-thirty train, I am not competent to’make that proposition to him; 
our operating and sales departments have to get busy and prepare it. 


By Mr, Douglas (Cape Breton): 
| Q. Negotiations in respect to a six hundred thousand-ton contract have been 
going on for some considerable time. That is coal only for this year?—A. Yes. 
| Q. Now, it has taken a new aspect, and when the question of the five-year con- 
tract has come up for the first. time I think it is safe to assume that with all the 
ifficulties and all matters that have to be considered in the five-year contract that 
these negotiations are likely to be protracted, particularly so when the negotiations 
were so protracted for the contract this year. That is a correct inference? That is, 
tis going to take some time, but what can be done to put the employees of your com- 
»any to work now? What can be done at the present time? You are assured, as I 
understand it, that the railway wants the coal, and it is only a question of getting 
together on the price and terms, but they want a large quantity of coal. What can 
de done with a view of ordering your company at°’Glace Bay and Sydney and North 
Sydney and Sydney Mines that the men be given steady employment at once? What 
zan be done in that direction? What are the difficulties why it cannot be done?—A. 
Well, that is something that is pretty difficult for me to answer, Mr. Douglas 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Here is what the railroad says. It would help you to answer it— 
The CuHairman: Just a minute, Mr. Keefer— 
Mr. Kerrer: This gives the exact figures. (Reading )— 


“What is the total requirement of Nova Scotia coal as appears by your 
estimate? 

“A. The estimate which we have made for Nova Scotia coal is 1,650,000 
tons.” 


Witness: The proposition is for 475,000 tons of coal and not 600,000. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. About 125,000 is for the Nova Scotia Steel—A. 600,000, of which they say 
hey reserved 125,000 for the Nova Scotia Steel Company. I have never discussed a 
Nova Scotia contract with anybody, and I know nothing about it. Some of these 
ays we will all be working on the same thing 


‘ 
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@. Let me see if I understand this. Did you never discuss a Nova Scotia. 
contract A. We have never had any negotiations of any kind with the Nova 
Scotia Steel Company. 

(. The companies are operated separately?—A. Yes, but until we get organized 
there will be no negotiations, but I am only now looking at the 475,000 which I 
discussed with Mr. Hanna last night, but I think when we get that five year contract 
it will involve a larger amount of coal. Let me try to speak about the movement of 
coal. T cannot say as to the continuous operation of the mine, as we have to get our 
boats there and get them to work. 

Q. Where are they now’—A. We have one ship en route from Europe, which will 
be here in a few days. I have word that we have one now en route to Montreal 

Q. Give us the names of the ships and their carrying capacity, and where they 
_ aret——A. The “Lord Strathcona” is reported loading Monday for Montreal and is 
probably en route. I cannot remember the names of all these boats. 

@. Where is the “Rose Castle” ?—A. The “Rose Castle” ig due within ten 
days to load. She is en route from Rotterdam. The “ Wabana” is leaving ni 
im a few days, and there are several of our general boats in the vicinity. 

Q. In the vicinity of where? Of Sydney ?—A. Yes, and then we have some at 
Halifax being overhauled and getting ready for the summer work. You see, Monday 
was the first day we had the right to try to load boats, and they cannot get out on 
account of the ice. j 

Q. Was there not a a came up from Montreal on the 15th?—A. Yes, the 
steamship “ Minola” came from St. Johns, Newfoundland, and arrived—I do not 
know whether it was the 15th or not, I think it was the night before last. One of our 
little boats with steel on it is en route up. A coal boat was to leave on Monday night, 
but I heard on Tuesday they were unable to get out on account of the ice. I wanted 
to know what the chances were of immediately getting the mines in operation and 
giving work to the 15,000 employees in Cape Breton. There is a lot of orders for 
coal. If you take 475,000 tons of coal and spread it over a period of seven months it 
is not such an awful lot of coal. 

Q. In addition there is the 150,000 tons 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Here is what the statement says—I will give you the exact phraseology. 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. 125,000 tons from the Nova Scotia, and 150,000 also of rail coal at syne” ? 
—A. Yes, but they did not take any rail coal from us. TI should be careful in these 
statements, because I am not posted as I should be, but in the summer time—— 

By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. May I give you Mr. Vaughan’s statement? / 
“Q. I think you stated the intention was to take 600,000 tons of water: 


borne coal from the Dominion Coal and the Nova Scotia Steel Companies, 
and about 150,000 from Springhill—that is the same company. 


A. From the Nova Scotia. 


SobucW eg. 

“Q. And 150 from the Dominion on rails at Sydney. 
SAY ast 

“Q. As well as this 200,000 tons? 

(<4 AY Yes. ” 


Q. They wanted coal badly?—A. They told me in the negotiations in the last 


three. weeks that they had a coal supply sufficient for two and a half months ahead 4 
at the present time. 


Q. It is good business to keep that in case of a. strike. They don’t want to 
disturb that, but they want coal?—A. The only answer I could make to Mr. Douglas 
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would be that we are anxious to run our mines if we can do it. All that coal, the 
300,000 tons going to Montreal, will be moved by the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine. Their boats are ready, and as soon as they get it that coal will be moved 
and our boats are going to move all they can. One problem I have to face at the 
present moment 
Mr. Keerer: Coming back— | 

The Caiman: Let Mr. Wolvin finish his statement. 


Wirness: What we want more than anything else is about $1,250,000 that is tied 
up in a stock pile of coal. It was piled there to keep the men busy, and there is no 
one in Canada helping us to carry our great big inventories, pay-rolls, and everything 
alse at the present time, and in all probability that stock pile will have to be moved. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. How much coal does that stock pile contain’—A. About 170,000 tons. 
Q. Will you dispute this fact, that it has not been unusual for the same company 
when it was only the Dominion Coal Company and not part of the British Empire 
erger, to have as much as 400,000 tons of coal in the stock pile?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could that not be done now?—A. It is pretty hard to finance it. 

Q. I think there is a financial statement of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
jon here.—A. I do not think that will help you. It is as of December, 1919. The 
juestion of financing depends upon whether the bank will let you have the money. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. It is a case of banking’—A. Yes, and also a case of tremendous inventories 
hat we took over. 

Q. Are the banks putting the screws on you any tighter than they did?—A. No; 
tis a question of financing. . 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do they lack confidence in your organization ?—A. No, but they seem to 
ack money. The financial situation is very, very serious in this country, and these 
mg companies are having a terrible time in order to take care of their ordinary 
jusiness, and it is nothing to the discredit of any company to endeavour to secure 
inances, but the banks will not allow them to lean on them. 

Q. Coal mining companies always borrow money when they bank coal?—A. Yes, 
mut there is a great deal of difference between banking coal at $2 a ton and $7 a ton. 
Mr. Keerer: Mr. Chairman, may I come back to the question of the— 


| The Cuamman: The Committee evidently are not prepared to come to a decision. 
Ve are proceeding now on the policy we adopted the other day in connection with 
he Grand Trunk and whenever the Committee is prepared to make a decision it 
nll be made. 


Mr. Krrrer: What was the policy we were proceeding on in connection with 


he Grand Trunk? 
The CHairMAN: The actual cost of the coal was given by the Grand Trunk witness. 
Mr. Kererer: The evidence is as follows :— 


| 
“Q. Is there any profit on that?—A. Yes, that includes our profit. 
“Q. About what percentage did you have in profit?—A. Well, now you get 
me into that same question again. 
“Q. Do you mean on the mining of the coal?—A. The profit of the Grand 
Trunk road. 
“(To the Chairman): I must ask that this statement be filed. 
“The CHairMAN: Of course, it is evidence. 
“Witness: Then it becomes public property.” 
He put in the statement. 
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Mr. Cowan: He put in the statement, and that is the reason I dropped any | 
further reference to it. . 


Mr. Krerer: I ask that this company put in to you, confidentially for the present, 
a statement of costs, including profit. The other statement ,was not printed in the 
record, but it was put in. 
The CuarrmMaN: That quite confirms what the Chairman has said.’ If the Com 
mittee desire this company to put in a similar statement will someone make a motion 
to that effect ? 
Mr. Ross: I move that the company put in a statement showing what price they 
are asking for their coal. 
Mr. Cowan: I suggest that you write out your motion. 
Mr. Dovcias: Perhaps the better way to get at that would be to ask ie witness — 
first who keeps the costs, and we might have that witness here with the documents. 
Would not that be the proper way? I 
Mr. Kerrer: This gentleman naturally is not familiar with these figures. Some ih 
of the mine operators or the accountant can furnish the information desired. _ j 
Wirness: I suggest that you furnish me with a copy of the resolution, and I will 
see that the Committee is furnished with the information asked for. 


By Mr. Keefer: i | 

Q. I take it that you -have not the output to supply any market beyond Mont- 
real?—A. That is a big problem, depending entirely on what we may be able to do 
with our costs. 
Q. Do you know how much the Montreal market requires 2—A. It does not need | 
any more than it did before the war, because there have been many plants electrified 
there. 4 
Q. What amount would that be?—A. I cannot tell you except in a general way. 
Many of our pre-war customers do not now need our coal. “a 
Q. What we in ‘Ontario are vitally interested in is where we are to get our 
coal. You used to be at Duluth?—A. Yes. | 
Q. What is the freight rate on your coal to Montreal, normally ?—A. We own. 

our vessels, and that makes it a little difficult to say. There is a basis of cost, and a 
basis of cost carrying the interest. 7 
Q. Supposing you were going to charge it, what would be the ordinary charge !— 

A. At the present time we could get boats at 8/6; we do not deal in boats by the ton. 
Q. Give it to us on the per ton.—A. Per ton of coal? q 

Q. Yes, net tons—A. Our company would charter a vessel and pay so much a 
month, which would cover certain charges, and in addition to furnishing the fuel would 
furnish port and various other little charges, and based upon the present very low 


- 


probably cost us about $1.25 a ton to $1.50 to carry that coal to Montreal. 
Q. That is very remarkable, because the freight rates to-day are low, and vessels 
are tied up in all the ports of the worldt—-A. Yes. 


and the wages of the sailors are three times what they used to be. I say $1.25 to $1. 0 

basing it on our operations. 
Q. You are delivering the Canadian National Railway’s coal f.o.b. dock at Sycug 

at what?—A. Seven dollars. 3 
Q. And how much in Montreal?—A. Eight dollars and ten cents. 
Q. So that the freight rate does not represent more than a difference of $1.10?— 

A. That is on cars in Montreal. 
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. Q. So that the freight rate is much less than $1.10 on your own figures, including 
loading and unloading, handling on the docks and putting it on the ears. Your state- 


ment does not jibe. ~ . 


Mr. Cowan: Perhaps the witness may have an explanation to offer. 


c ‘Wirness: That comes from going into a very difficult market to hold. We have 
to break into Montreal again after being out of there for several years, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In a general way, Mr. Wolvin, have you considered the prospects of sup- 
plying your coal to consumers in Ontario, and if so, what is the probability ?—A. It 
is an impossibility at the present time until costs are very much reduced. As our costs 
are reduced the costs in the States are going to be proportionately reduced, in my 
opinion, and if they get a 10 per cent reduction possibly we will get a 10 per cent 
reduction, but under present conditions of transportation it seems impossible to hope 
that we could get into the real‘Ontario market. 

Q. You could not do it with the present depth of the ecanal?—A. No.» 

Q. A 14 ft. 6 ins. load would not permit you to do it profitably 7—A. Not 

unless there was some assistance rendered to get that coal in there with a view to 
procuring a production of coal in this country which would be available if the United 
States shut off our supply. / 
_ Q. Have you given consideration to that?—A. No, I have not, because I thought 
it was almost hopeless. We would like to double our capacity if we had some help 
in getting into the Ontario market. The only way we could do that would be by the 
Canadian National railways working with us and giving us special rates. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. Is it not possible to increase the size of the vessel and her draught if we have 
a@ larger canal/—A. It would ‘open up our market and open up the market to the 
Americans, and provide an easier means of access. 

Q. Is that what you dread?—A. No, in the first place it will be twenty-five years 
now before we have the canal. 

_ Q. Never mind the length of time--—A. What may happen in the meantime? 
» Q. From Cleveland ports you take coal to the head of the lakes for never higher 
than 50 cents a ton in vessels carrying 8,000 to 10,000 tons?—A. That was the last 
season rate, and ordinarily that would be a very good contract rate for the season, 
which means practicaly 95 per cent of the coal. 

| Q. And the rate used to be as low as 30 cents?—A,. Yes. 

: Q. And they get return cargoes of wheat?—A. Yes, return cargoes of wheat 


ind ore. : 
- Q. If you had the ability to load your vessels at Cape Breton and come through 
he canal the same as a boat can pass through the Sault canal and carry a return 
sargo of wheat+—A. To Montreal? : 

Q. No, to Nova Scotia ports? Why should not wheat go right down?—A. There 
S$ nothing to stop it from going to Sydney ports. 
Q. Nothing, except a needed elevator?—A. There are many difficulties in the 
ma of every business. 


Q. Yes——A. And a man shipping large quantities of wheat to Sydney, if we had 
im elevator there, or to Halifax, would have to be a pretty big operator and would 
lave to have pretty continuous traffic in grain, or he would be doing it at charges you 
mow nothing about. 
 Q. Big cargoes are taken. to Buffalo?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. And then they are taken down to the seaboard?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. If a cargo was taken down to the seaboard direct in a big ship,. would it not 
ve advantageous to us?—A. Yes. 
{4 


i 
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Q. And then the tramp steamers would take it from there to all parts of the 
world ?—A. My experience would tell me that you would load your grain not only 
from Port Arthur and Fort William to Montreal but from Port Arthur and Fort 
William to Europe or ‘wherever it is going. Tf the grain went to Montreal, the 
steamer, in order to go to Nova Scotia and get coal, would have an extra trip of 
eight or nine days from Montreal out and back as far as Montreal before she started 
up. 

By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. But if the grain was taken to Sydney there would be no such loss-of time? 
—A. It is theoretically all right, but it is not practical. 


By Mr. Keefer: : | 
Q. Why could not that boat carry it on to ‘Sydney ?/—A. Why does she not carry 
it to Quebec to-day? ‘ a 
Q. Because all the facilities are in Montreal. It is only a question of facili- 
ties?—A. Yes, and the larger the port gets the greater will the need for facilities 
become. | 
Q. I suppose Nova Scotia would like to grow!—A. We will carry grain down 
to Louisburg and Sydney and take coal back. It would make ws that much more 
competitive. . 
Q. You get no return cargo to-day from Montreal ¢—A. No. 
Q. You have to charge the price of the coal both ways?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. Ontario is using 18,000,000 tons of bituminous coal each year, and it is 
probable that the consumption may increase. They have had great difficulty 1 
securing this in recent years. What can the Dominion Coal Company do to relieve 
that situation? I know it is a general question?—A. They could not do it without 
preferential rates on the railroad that I do not believe would be obtainable. They 
would have to have some help for a number of years in the matter of selling coal dn 
Ontario. If we had a subsidy for a term of years it would, IT think, permit this 
company to go ahead with fresh development, knowing they had an outlet for the 
coal. It would mean we would have that increased coal production in Canada and 
conditions might develop which would enable us to hold our market. j 
Q. Or if the conditions were such that the production of coal in your own mines 

was @reatly increased by constant operation, thus reducing the cost per ton?—A.- 
Yes. 4 
Q. Iis there not a possibility of that¢—A. Yes, if we get up to a 10,000,000-tom 
production we will probably get a reduction in the price of coal, and that is one 0! 
the things which is aimed at by the British Empire Steel Corporation. It is thet 
desire, first, to get the different’coal companies together in order to facilitate mining 
from one to the other’s present stopes, and also to get more money and reduce the 
overhead and increase the efficiency in shipping, and to use everything to the bes’ 
advantage, and through the big companies possibly finance the situation. , 
Q. The only way in which you ean find a market for 10,000,000 tons of coal is te 
extend your markets, I presume?—A. Yes, unless we should be able to go to Europe. 
Q. And that would also be an extension?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Do not you think it would be better to try to supply some coal to Ontario! 
—A.I would much prefer to do so, but supposing you could get $7 f.o.b. ocean 
vessel to Europe and could not get $6 f.o.b. ocean vessel for Ontario, what would - 
you do? § 

Q. It depends on how much profit you are getting out of the seven dollars. We 
must have our local demands satisfied or else prevent the coal from going out of the» 
country. We cannot have our industries shut down for the sake of the profit of one | 
company /—A. (No. answer.) . 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Quebec is undoubtedly. a natural market for the Nova Scotia minegs?—A. 
Yes. | 


Q. What are you doing in the way of policy to r 
lost in Quebec? Are you following out any 
lost our market as I say, and it is difficult to 
cannot see. It works into our business, Th 
be our customers, good Canadians, 


egain the market which you have 
particular policy or plan?—A. We have 
go back. It is a charge that you really 
ere are people in Montreal who used to 
who do not want our coal to-day. 

Q. Do they give any reason for it?—A. There are other people who have taken 
care of them for four or five years when coal was hard to get. They may have paid $14 
or $15 a ton for it, but somebody supplied them. Some of t i 
‘them will remember a friend and 


Q. As far as the quality is concerned, 


consider the quality of our coal better tho 
are selling them. 


Q. During your evidence you, said you own 2,000 houses at:your mines. The other 
day a statement was made that the conditions down there were very unsanitary and 
as a consequence there was a good deal of unrest. What truth is there in that state- 
ment‘—A. I am hardly an authority but I will tell you the result of my investigations. 
I am satisfied that there are mining camps in which better conditions exist. There 
are’other camps a great deal worse, but I think 


our Nova Scotia mining camps are 
fair and they are better than the average for coal-mining. 


Q. The Alberta man told us that in Alberta 
for their men, that they had much less trouble ¢ 
Can it be due to the fact that you have gone ij 


you have no difficulty in that regard ?—A. I 
ugh lots of people argue that point when you 


at the upkeep of our houses last year was $226,000 


or do the‘men own them?—A. We own most of the 
fouses the people are in, and the rent is nominal, about $6 a month and we spent much 
more for upkeep than we received in rent. 


| Q. And they get that in addition to their 
tion to their wages. I might make the 
of Nova Scotia receive better wages tha 
tions on that account are better. 


wages‘—A. And they get that in addi- 
statement that in my opinion that the miners 
n anywhere in the world. The general condi- 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. That is not what the Royal Commi 


ssion found?—A. I am sorry about what 
the Royal Commission found, but I think i 


n our negotiations with the men you wil! 
ind that the statement I make is correct. y 


Q. Still the Royal Commission has taken evidence?—A. JT think we satisfied the 
eaders to this extent, that our miners in Nova Scotia were better paid, that during the 
war they had greater increases in wages at the time of our negotiations. They were 
: paid than other miners, with the exception of the Alberta fields in which wages 
aad gone up very considerably, and I could not discuss it at the moment. 
ivy Q. That being the fact, how do you account for the fact that the Royal Commis- 
sion that sat to investigate housing, rates of pay, etc., gave an increase of $1 a day and 
1 few months ago, that is to say J une, twenty odd cents?—A. I did not read that 
"eport, and I do not support its findings, but in the light of present-day conditions, it. 
vas what they were investigating for, and that report will speak for itself. 


[Mr. Roy M. Wolvin, ] 
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By Mr. Ross: | ' 

Q. You have read Mr. Caye’s evidence, have you not?—A. No, I have not. q 

Q. Mr. Caye said in his evidence that the Grand Trunk was producing in the 
Ohio fields coal at $2.30 and they considered that a fair profit and in one part of your 
evidence you made the statement you considered yourself pretty well informed in 
regard to work at the American mines. There is a considerable disparity between 
$2.30 a ton and $7.53 in production costs. I thought from what you said before that 
you could probably explain to the Committee why that cleavage exists, why. that 
spread exists. Mr. Caye must have been telling the truth, and we presume you are 
telling the truth. Can you give us any explanation about it?—A. Mr. Caye must be 
and you presume I am? ; : 

Q. I am not trying to throw stones, I just want the information?—A. I would 
suggest the Committee get that evidence, and you will have before you people who 
can give you these conditions. I do not think anyone would want to tell about condi- 
tions in these mines except some of the practical miners who know. ‘ 


By Mr. McKenzie: } 

Q. T asked him if he was a practical miner, whether he knew anything about their 
mining system. He said no. He wanted to compare the Cape Breton conditions with 
those over there?—A. I think you ought to have somebody who would be able to 
furnish that comparison. : q 
Mr. Kerrer: That is the whole crux of the situation. 


By Mr. Cowan: a i | mre), 

Q. Why is it that it costs so/much more to produce in Nova Scotia than at the 
other points?—A. If you want a general statement of what my opinion is from what 
other people have told me, I can give you it now, but I cannot tell you from experience. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. You made a statement that you were informed in the beginning of your 
evidence. Are the wages higher over there?—A. The wages in the American mines 
are on a daily rate. They are a little higher, but our men on the whole make more 
money on account of steady employment. 
Q. On account of steady employment?—A. Yes. All I know is their mining 
conditions are absolutely different. They are not the same kind of mines. 1 
Q. Where does the difference exist?—A. I could not say offhand, and our no n- 
producers are two-thirds of our total, possibly, who handle the coal and get it out. 
Our conditions I have been told, are very similar to the anthracite states. That is 
where the comparison should be made and not in bituminous mines. I think you ean 
get all that information from someone else. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. You have a very substantial foreign trade. Do you come in competition wi h 
any American coal in your foreign field?—A. We sold some foreign coal last year 
abroad. Coal that we sold in Canada at $6 a ton last year, we were offered up to $28 
a ton if we sacrificed $28,000,000 in living up to the request of the Government to take 
eare of Canadian needs. ; * 
Q. You said you expected to develop a large trade with the West Indies. How 

do you expect to get any of that trade in competition with American coal?—A. We n 
could almost be subsidized by Canadian control to get West Indies trade. If we had 


the summer time and then keep our Nova Scotia fields running in the winter ti me 
and keep our men employed, because the field for our coal in winter is very limited. — 
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By Mr. Keefer: | 
Q. I did not think the statement was correct, but I heard it down in the West 
Indies, that Nova Scotia coal disintegrated when it gets down there. I hope it is 
not so. Do you know anything about it?—A. That is a question of what coal they 
compare it with. We have coal in Nova Scotia that disintegrates. ° 
The CHamman: Does that complete the examination of the witness? 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Your suggestion was taking coal down to the West Indies?—A. We are a 
six months proposition up here. The United States mines get the year’s production 
even disregarding the number of days they work. We are tied up tight. We are 
bottled up for the winter. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. I do not like that statement that the Dominion Coal Co. is a six months 
proposition. It has never been such for the last ten or fifteen years until this year. 
There was steady employment every winter up to this winter, was there not?—A. 
I do not believe I am qualified to answer that. I am connected with this company 
a little over one year. I prefer not to answer that. You can make a note of it and 
get it from some other people. There must have been dull periods. 

Q. I suppose we can get a statement of that, the number of idle days in com- 
parison with other years which will show it is not a six months’ proposition.—A. The 
Dominion has done awfully well this winter under the conditions. 

Q. Any more questions to ask the witness, it is almost one o’clock. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Will you permit me one question, on account of the matter being important, 
I was suggesting to Mr. Wolvin if he could see any feasible plan whereby he might 
order the mines to operate now and have full work down at the collieries in Nova 
Scotia, and the difficulty he professed was the difficulty of finance, that they had 
170,000 tons of coal banked in Cape Breton and it was difficult to bank any more 
on account of finance. I was asking him if he could find any solution whereby. the 
mines could be worked immediately now and an order be issued to this effect.—A. _ 
Ido not say they won’t work on that account.- I say that is my greatest difficulty. 


| By Mr. Cowan: ; 


| 
| 
|e 


Q. The solution of the present problem is the contract with the Canadian 
\ re ‘ : . 
National Railway, is that it?—A. Any contract we can get and we are lying awake 
nights trying to get them. 

Q. It looks like too long a period conducting these negotiations with conditions as 
they are.—A, At the present time, to my knowledge I think that matters should be 
hastened as much as possible. I think the Canadian National should accept our 
offer at once. That is my opinion. 
| Q. As I understand the witness, it is on account of the difficulty of finance ?— 
A. I do not say we will not mine coal on that account, but I am frank to say that we 
are running the steel plant and piling steel that is not being sold. If we sell the 
Government coal it will be 90 days before we can get any return on the coal. 

Q. They are slow to pay, I understand?—A. I do not know anything about that. 
But there is that danger. The inventories are tremendous. We had them written 
down and all that. 

_ Q. I have here a statement dated March 22, 1921 and it is certified by Merrick, 
Mitchell and Co. Did you give us the statement of the assets of this company 
A, That is the date of the certification of the statement. The statement is December 
31,1919. Our audited statement up to December 31 last year has not been completed. 
(Mr. Roy M. Wolvin.] 
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The conditions in the country have changed tremendously. When you tie up so 
much money, I am afraid we will have to go and ask somebody to loan us money for. 
our pay-roll. We have all the ore and all the plates for these contracts, just lying 
there since this financial statement has been made for these liquid assets, in cash, in 
coal, loans that the company has in Canada and the United States, Government bonds, 
in notes and accounts receivable a total of forty-five to fifty million dollars. I would 
prefer not to discuss the financial condition of our company here. , 

Q@. It is pertinent to the question. The point that Mr. Wolvin made was that 
on account of the financial circumstances they were unable now to mine more coal 
and give steady employment.——A. I 4m making a statement here, presumably true, 
that that is the situation, and I wish you to take my word for it, I wish it was not. 


The CHairnMAN: We must adjourn at one. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. This 53 cents duty we have to pay in Ontario on coal, does it in any way cut 
any ice on your coal? You cannot supply the Ontario market. They cannot com- 
pete with Winnipeg or in the Maritime Provinces. Why continue the duty? 

Mr. McKenzie: That is only about 9 per cent of the tariff. a 


The CuairMan: Before the Committee adjourns I have a statement to read. The 
idea is when we get this statement if we are not satisfied with it we ean call any 
official of the company we like to give us any information :— 

“Mr. Ross moved, seconded by Mr. Cowan :— ; 

“That coal operators called as witnesses by this Committee be obliged to 
furnish the Committee with detailed monthly statements from 1912 to date of 
the cost of production of coal per ton showing therein all itemns separately 
entering into said cost, said statement to be certified by their auditors.” 


Mr. Dovueias (Cape Breton): In reference to Mr. Wolvin, there are some more 
questions, I understand. Do you propose to meet to-morrow ? 
The CHairMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Dovuaias (Cape Breton) : Mr. Wolvin’s evidence is not complete, I under- 
stand. . 


Mr. McKrnzm: The witness is discharged. Mr. Wolvin asked for permission 
to appear before the Committee to-day on the understanding that this was the last day 
on which he could appear, that he was leaving to-morrow. } 


Mr. Wortvin: I made a lot of engagements and things which at oe it impos- 
sible for me to come again, and I said this was the only day I could come. I will 
be here during the afternoon, but I would like to be excused for anything else. 
think anything else you need you will be able to get from others. 

The Cuairman: I think—if I might express an opinion,—I think the: Committee 
must endeavour to abbreviate the examinations somewhat and adhere more strongly 
to the evidence the witness is called to give. I think in that way we will make more 
progress and get better results. 


Mr. Doveias (Cape Breton): Mr. Keefer absorbed all the time. Dr. Chisholm 
did not ask a single question. He did not have an opportunity, neither did Mr. 
McKenzie. ' 
Mr. CuisHoum: I think the intention is that every member of the Committee 
gets the time he requires. That is what the Committee is here for. j 
The Cuairman: All that I am asking is that the members of the Committee who 


are asking questions confine themselves to such questions as the witness who is eallec 
is supposed to answer. 


The Committee adjourned until 2 o’clock p.m. 
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. The Committee resumed at 2 p.m.. 


The CuairMan: Will the Committee come to order. Mr. Douglas, before we start, 
a suggestion was made during the intermission which I think is a good one and it is 
that any member of this Committee examining a witness shall stand. When he sits 
down he is supposed to be giving way to another member of the Committee. It will 
avoid this confusion of questions. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Now that we have had lunch I wonder if you would not be prepared to make 
Some statement in regard to the full operation of the mines at the earliest possible 
moment in Cape Breton.—A. I am so anxious to see the mines operating to their full 
capacity that I probably would go further than the truth in telling you when we expect 
to do it. It means practically as much to us as it does to the men. I anticipate that 
this week’s operations will be much more than the last few weeks. I would not be 
surprised if it was a continuous week, and the intention of the company is to operate 
all the mines to their full capacity just as quick as there is an outlet for the coal, 
and the company is able to sell it, or finance it if they do not sell it. 

_ Q. So that I think it would be a safe deduction from your statement, Mr. Wolvin, 
to say that we could fairly expect steady times from now on in the coal fields.—A. T 
will say that you will find'a much improved situation. The condition might arise 
where we would have to close down our high priced mines entirely if we could not 
get coal on a competitive Lasis for the entire output. 

_ Q. The coal of Nova Scotia, Mr. Wolvin, is owned by the Crown?—A. Our 
companies have long time leases taken many years ago which we have at this time, 
and upon which we are paying royalties to the Nova Scotia Government and these are 
included in our costs, and are a large part of the revenues of the province of Nova 
Scotia. | 
_ Q. In a reasonable sense you would say it is a publie utility ?—A. I do not think 
I am qualified to answer that question. 

Q. Would not the fact that the leases are owned by the Crown make it a public 
utility -—A. I cannot answer that question. I am not qualified to answer that. 
| Q. In. connection with the operation of the mines, you are not, as a matter af 
fact, treating it as a public utility?—A. I do not know how I would treat it if I were 
treating it as a public utility. I fear the question is not clear in my mind—as to 
just what you mean; “ whether I treat it as a public utility or not?’ A public utility 
is the same—in the business I know most about it is a common carrier, and a public 
utility would be something under Government control, probably, as to prices and 
‘service, and the same service to all and all such things, and I would imagine that 
we are not treated as a public utility because we are in the export trade, and in the 
trade of the province of Nova Scotia, and the interprovincial trade of Canada, and I 
lo not see how it could be considered a public utility, and I do not know what differ- 
‘ence there would be in operations from what is going on now if it were treated as a 
public utility. It would be something that would require a good deal of thought 
before we could pass an opinion on that. 
| Q. All the rights the coal company have were obtained as a result of leases from 
the. Crown, and the coal belongs to the Crown. Would that not in your opinion 
make it a public utility?—A. I do not think I am qualified to judge, and the leases 
he ca speak for themselves. ; 

t 
| 
| 


~ Q. In addition to common carriers—now, lighting systems are considered public 
atilities?—A. I am not qualified to answer any such question as an expert. 


Q. If you were treated as a public utility by Nova Scotia what difference do you 
think it would make?—A. I absolutely do not know. 
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Q. Your rates are not subject to any consideration by any board—the intel 
charged for coal? That is a thing fixed entirely by the company itself?—A. That i? 
a matter of trade. 

Q. There is no special price given to Nova Scotian consumers of coal over thi 
consumers of any other province, is there?—A. That is something I do not think I 
should necessarily answer here. I prefer not to answer. That is a matter of indi- 
vidual trade, fluctuating prices, changing from month to month, but coal is not sold’ 
to Montreal consumers in the province of Nova Scotia. They might at sometimes 
get it cheaper than Nova Scotia, and at other times Nova Scotia might get it cheaper 
than Quebec.. I do not know. I cannot answer that. It is a matter of competition, 
in order to get the largest production at the lowest cost. 4 

Q. From a consumer’s standpoint as well as the standpoint of the miners, could 
not the mines operate at the present time if a reasonable market were available ?—_ 
A. From the consumer’s standpoint? 7 

Q. Yes—A. There is not a consumer unless there is a market available; a 4 
least, if there is and he does not buy his coal that seems to me to destroy my ability 
to answer that question. The consumer makes the market; they are one and the 

same thing. 

QO. If the mines were operating Eve diy now from the consumer’s standpoint, 
the cost of production would be less?—A. Yes, if we had double the production we 
would have a lower cost of coal. : 

Q. So that the result of the operation of the mine ‘unsteadily, as now, is increas- 
ing the cost to the consumer?—A. That may be the case, but the consumer ordin- 
arily pays a competitive price, or something near. Therefore it is probably not | 
affecting the price. But we were discussing the conditions. That is a momentary 
condition. You are discussing this with the idea of getting the mines to work. You 
are not discussing this as to the future fuel supply of Canada at all. You are. 
looking at it from the April condition, which is*not a natural condition. nae 

Q. I will come to the future supply.—A. Yes, what is your question 4 

Q. —in a minute—A. All right. . 

Q. Well, generally speaking, the less coal that is produced and the more irregular 
the time, the greater the cost to the consumer ¢@—A. Yes. 

Q. And the reverse is also true?—A. At the same time if we were to close dowel 
the mines entirely so we could have a full production when we could ship the coal, | | 
it would cause a great deal of distress in the district. If we had closed the mines 
in the winter time so we could run full time now, it would have caused a great deal | 
of hardship. n| 

Q. Is there a uniform system of accounting in connection with the collieries of 
the Dominion Coal Company ?—A. Undoubtedly there must be. di 

Q. Is it uniform with the system of the Nova Scotia Steel Company ?—A. I dai] 
not know anything about the system of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company. | 

Q. What would you say as to a Government policy requiring a uniform system | 
of accounts to be kept by all coal companies in the country ?—A. Well, my personal’ 
opinion would be that we have an awful lot of Government in our present business: 
as it is, and the quicker we are given an opportunity to free ourselves from all this| 
the quicker we will accomplish more. I think we are better off without too much | 
Government interference in private business. 
Q. Take the United States, for example. Do you know what their practice is’ 
in that respect?—A. I do not. | 

Q. In regard to the merger, Mr. Wolvin. The intention when it was formed’ 
first was to get a great deal of additional capital?—-A. The merger was only formed 
once. 


Q. When it was first spoken of?—A. I may have had some interest in the possi-_ 
bilities of the merger as originally discussed, but I would not be able to qualify as’ 


one to analyze conditions or the situation at.that time, but it is quite evident the 
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jesire of those interested was to obtain a large amount of capital for the further 
evelopment of this industry, and particularly the steam coal industry of Nova 


*Q. But no additional capital appeared when the merger eventually went through? 
-_A."The merger when eventually completed was without the furnishing of additional 
Baital. 
’ Q..Where was the merger charter granted/—A. The merger charter was 
g anted 1 in the province of Nova Scotia. I would prefer you would call it the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, as I do not know it as a merger. 

_—-Q. - What is the production of coal of the British Empire Steel Companies ?—A. 

What is the production ? 

_ Q. Yes, in comparison with the. total production of coal in Nova Scotia?—A. 

I do not know. 

—, Q. Can you give us a general statement on that?—A. I am unable to ) make a 
statement on that; I do not know. ° 
Mr. Keerer: It is very important to get some idea of the total amount you 


5 The Wirness: Offhand I would say probably—if the mines were running full, 
possibly 50 to 60 per cent; something like pias T do not know. It.is just a guess, 


By the Chairman: 
@. Can you give us your SOR ABSS 2—A. Tam unable to give the tonnage which 
the associated companies are really able to produce. Their ability to produce is 
imcreasing every month. They are all undertaking to develop their mines, putting ; 
them in better shape, putting in better power, and better tools, and-better equip- 
ent of every kind, and undoubtedly will be able to increase their production, but 
hat their relative full capacity is at the present time I do not know. There are a 
great many mines in Nova Scotia at the present time outside of the Dominion Coal. 
is ompany, and the Nova Scotia Steel and \Coal Company. 

By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. Would it surprise you that the production was 90 per cent?—A. It would 
_ very, very ‘much surprise me. I would doubt it very much unless it was very well 
“fiithenticated. 


By Mr. mua 


a Q. Here (referring to book) is the production for 1920, the province’s report, 
Bact of Public Works and Mines?—A. What percentage does it give there? 
; Q. You can take it off there. The Dominion Coal is over three million out of 
- five million—A. It is a question of percentage. 

2 Q. You can pick out your mines from there and get, roughly, the percentage /—A. 
Nova Scotia and Dominion have 3,851,000 out of 5,687,000, a little under 70 per cent, 
| "apparently, from that, for the Dominion Coal einen. and the Nova Scotia Steel & 
oal Company. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
ie . Is the Cumberland included there 7—A. That will add 413,000. That would 
ke it about 75 per cent. 


ma 
j t By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
 : Q. Does that include the Acadia?—A. No. 
Q. You might take the Acadia into consideration’—A. I would not be able to 
swer you as to whether we own the Acadia or not. 


[Mr. Roy M. Wolvin.] — 
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By the Chairman: & 

Q. Your estimate is taken from the figures—A. The figures I am using are those 
which the Committee has presented to me in the annual report of mines for the Prov: 
ince of Nova Scotia for 1920 at page 96. | 


By Mr. Cowan: i 

Q. It strikes me that you must have a pretty big company if you do not know what 
mines you own.—A. We have an interest in the Acadia, but I do not know that we 
own it. I regret to state that I cannot tell you what portion of that we do own. 


By Mr. Keefer: ’ || 
Q. Have you a controlling interest?—A. I do not know, but I do not think 30. 
We may have their bonds and some of their stock, or something of that kind. | 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | ‘ 
Q. So, as president of the British Empire Steel Corporation, Mr. Wolvin, you are 
not in a position to say whether you control the Acadia Coal Company, Limited, or 
not’—A. No, I am not. If so, it must be in some way through the Nova Scotia Steel. 
& Coal Company, some interest they have in the company. <a 
Q. Would you be able to give us authentic information on that point?—A. I 
could find out. I would not want to give any information unless I knew it were 
authentic. I would not want to answer unless I did know. | 
Q. Mr. Wolvin, have you any statement in regard to the number of idle days in 
the Dominion Coal Company during the present year?—A. During our fiscal year 
ended March 31, or when ? ‘| 
Q. The present calendar year?—A. You are taking the only time we have had 
any idle days—January, February and March. I will state that you can take any 
year you want to take, any individual year, fiscal or calendar, and you will find there: 
are less idle days than any place else in the world. That is a general statement, but. 
I know there were fewer idle days than in the United States. of 
Q. We do not want the record of anywhere else; we want the idle days in Cape 
Breton?’—A. I have no record of the idle days—the days the mines have been idle 
in Cape Breton recently, but we have worked every day that we could find orders for 
the coal or the money to bank the coal for which we had no present orders. ee 
Q. (Handing witness papers). You might look at that statement of the id Q. 
time for the month of March of the Dominion Coal Company.—A. Who prepared. 
this 4 . 
Q. The statement speaks for itself?—A. Oh yes, by Mr. McLaughlin. This is 
something I have not had the pleasure of looking over before. Most of these state: | 
ments I read in the newspapers. I would not know whether that was fifty per cent 
right or 150 per cent right. | a 
Q. You have no information?—A. No information. I know our production of 
coal has been down approximately to one-third of our capacity. I do not know what’ 
days the mines have run, but I will state that two or three weeks ago I had the pleasure’ 
of talking with Mr. McLaughlin, who is the secretary of the United Mine Workers’ 
of America, District 26,—as is signed there—and with him was Mr. Baxter, the 
president. We discussed this matter very fully in an effort to arrive at an under- 
standing which would in any way at all permit us to produce coal cheaper in order. 
to get some orders. I spoke very fully to Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Baxter and we 
discussed every means to better the situation, and it appeared that if we should close 
down our high priced mines we ought to get coal at about 60 cents a ton cheaper, but 
that would necessitate the closing down of the high priced mines entirely. They said 
that would cause too much distress in the district, and to the people there, and we 
finally decided that the best thing to do was to continue as we have been doing and 


run the mines as many days a week as we could and give everybody as much work’. 
(Mr. Roy M. Wolvyin.] 3 
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we could. We parted with the understanding that they were to see if they could 

ake any suggestions that would save us the 60 cents a ton and produce the coal 

rom all the mines, instead of the few where I knew we could get it and save the 60 

ents. 

_ Q. Will you prepare a statement for the Committee in regard to the idle time? 

-A. Yes. 

'  Q. And I suppose the same condition exists at the steel plant? Will you give 
us a statement of that too?—A. I shall be very glad to. 

QQ. I suppose you have made an estimate for the present year in regard to the 

‘matter of production and sales and distribution of the coal of the merged companies? 

—A. We have had a general discussion and rough figures, and where we expect to find 

an outlet for coal, I have no statement. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You stated at the beginning that unless you were able to get onto a com- 
etitive basis you would have to close out a number of your high-priced mines. Now, 
et in your estimation has to be done to get the production there down to a com- 
P petitive basis? Is ita question of wages, or what is it?—-A. Well, it is a combination 
of all the costs. We are in hopes of reducing costs gradually. We have no right to 
hope for a reduction in labour costs. We have an agreement which we will have 
‘0 live up to. 

 Q. Yes, that is Latet But taking the working men down there who are idle, 
th ey are ai dawitedh losing a great deal of money. Would it not be better for them 
tO ) accept a lower wage and have steady work than have things continue as they are? 
| A . There is no question about it, to my mind, that if the miners of Nova Scotia 
could size up the situation in this world and have full knowledge of it, and know 
what is the right move for them to make, they would send people to us and arrange 
‘a new wage scale before it is too late to hold the markets, and have steady work 
. instead of beating themselves down if our prices keep too high, and then, having lost 
a | their work, we possibly have lost all the markets. 

4 - Q. Have you made any suggestion of that kind to them?—A. I do not think I 
; sh ould make suggestions of that kind to them. They have not lived up to their agree- 
Fs ents with the Dominion Coal Company. I felt that they violated their agreements 
in making us enter into new agreements but we have an agreement entered into in 
' good faith, with a great deal of pressure brought to bear upon us by all the Maritime 
:: rovinces, and our company is one that lives up to its agreements, and for me to 
make such a suggestion would be (as Mr. Baxter and Mr. McLaughlin could fairly 
e) going farther than I had a right to do, It is my personal opinion, however. 
that it would be better for the miners to get continuous work. 

Q. You are evidently selling your coal at different prices at different points in 
order to meet the competition ?—A. Yes. 

i Q. Have you reduced the price of your coal in the province of Quebec, which I 
would consider a natural market, in order to meet the competition there?—A. No, 
be ause we have not been there vs years. This is our first quotation in Quebec since 
the war. We have gone into Quebec with a price that we think we should get to afford 
us some profit. 

Q. What price did you sell your coal for to the Canadian National Railways 
1918,—do you remember?—A. No, I do not remember,—1918? Four dollars, I 
. think. Perhaps I had better not say. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. I think you gave $4.35—A. Yes, which was 74 cents in error. 
5 By Mr. Cowan: ; 
Q. It is substantially higher since the British Empire Steel Corporation came 


to control?, Why is it higher ?—A. You are wrong in that statement. There has 
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not been any advance in the price of coal since the British Empire Steel Corporation 
came into control. 
Q. Do you make that statement absolutely ?—A. I do, aboslutely. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Well, there has been an advance to the railway, has there not?—A. There ha 
not been an advance at all since the British Empire Steel Corporation came inti 
control. There has not been an advanced price anywhere. If any change has beer 
made in prices, it has been a reduction. 

Q. That would be since the seventh last?—A. Yes. 

Q@. That is the time you dated from?—A, Yes. 


Mr. Krrrer: How long ago? 
Mr. Dovcras: The 7th of this month, when the merger was completed. 
Wiryess: Just a few days ago. I have not done any business. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. I understood you had done business as a company for a considerable time 
—A. No, none whatever as the British Empire Steel Corporation. That corporatio} 
has done no business of any kind with any consumer of any commodity, and sine 
their incorporation the Dominion Coal Company has not advanced the price at an: 
point, and if there has been any change anywhere it has been a reduction, and as fa. 
as the Nova Scotia Coal Company: is concerned, I do not know what their quotation) 
have been before or after. 

Q. But I understand the price you offered to the Canadian National Railway 
just the other day, which I presume would be made by the new corporation, is ; 
higher price than you ever charged before?—A. No,—I would like to be sure of that 
Tam quite certain that the date must have been before, before I went east to tha’ 
meeting. .The price has not been increased since, and I will state that the pric: 
offered to the Canadian National Railways is not any higher than the price they pail 
and have been paying to us, and if there is any advance at all it is only 5 cents | 
ton. Our price is a matter of negotiation. We have made them a tender on thi 
business, and if there is any advance over the price in the first tender we made it doe! 
not exceed 5 cents per ton. | 

Q. And as a corporation you will not be held responsible for anything thes 
different companies did in connection with it before the 7th of this month?—A. || 
suppose there are creditors who may hold us responsible, but the British Empire Stee 
Corporation has not, either before or since incorporation, had anything to do witl! 
the operation of those companies. j 


‘ By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What was the value of the Nova Scotia Steel stock in the market at the tim! 
of the merger ?—A, Well, do you mean what was it selling at? 7 | 
Q. Yes, the market value?—A. The market reports would show that. I shoul’ 
say possibly 37 to 42 in American funds; I am not sure which it was. | 
Q. And the Dominion about the same, I suppose?—A. The Dominion would b/ 
about, in Canadian funds (the other happens to be trading in New York more thai. 
anywhere else) 44 or 45 approximately, I do not remember exactly. 
Q. Your suggestion was that in view of the present situation and the coal out! 
look you thought the proper thing to do was to endeavour to arrange for a new wagi. 
scale?—A. Please repeat your question. | 
Q. In view of the outlook for sales of coal, you expressed the opinion that i| 
would not be an unwise thing for the labour unions to negotiate with a view\to havin; 
a revised wage scale with the company ’—A. I certainly think it would be a ver), 
wise thing for them to act upon such a suggestion, 
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—(Q. In other words, you are suggesting that the companies should pay less wages 
de the circumstances ?—A. I am suggesting that our company shall carry out any 
mtract it has entered into, and we propose to carry out this one. I was asked for 
y personal opinion as to what was the wisest course for the men to pursue. I cannot 
ive them advice, nor can my company. It is a personal matter, and possibly I 
ould not have answered the question. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


fal In other words, you think the initiative should come from the men?—A. It 
cannot come from us. If I owe you $100 I might ask you to take $50 in settlement, 
‘Dp: articularly if I owed it to you, but in a contract of this kind I think it would be 
beneath us to approach the men. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you think it is reasonable fir the men to approach you when at the same 
‘ime your company has issued a large amount of additional stock on which, ultimately, 
vidends will, it is hoped, be paid? Is not that the reverse policy of the one you 
Brocate in the case of the miners’—A. If that was the condition I would agree with 
, but the condition you picture does not exist. 
EQ. That is, that there has not been an additional amount of stock issued ?—A. Not 
nless covered by fully earned surpluses, and there has been no water put in it. 
 Q. But there has been no additional capital put in?—A. We would have been 
y glad to put additional capital in if we could get it. ‘ 
 Q. But at the same time there has been no additional capital put in?—A. No, 
anc no water. 
 Q. But is it not a fact that for every common share of the Nova Scotia Steel 
| or the Dominion Coal or possibly the Dominion Steel Corporation, a similar share in 
; be value i is given to the holder of the share in the Nova Scotia Steel or Dominion 
bell and a bonus as well?—A. I do not know whether you would call it a bonus or 
not. I knew shares were given in exchange. It might be termed a bonus. I do 
now what the proper term would be, but I do not think that by these particular 
Bisticns you will really arrive at Etvtiting you want for the purposes of this 
pa: ticular case, and I would like to rest my answers in connection with that matter 
be ‘ith the statement that any increase in capital that is shown in the British Empire 
steel Corporation is less than the accumulated earned surpluses in the constituent 
ompanies that have never been distributed to its shareholders, and leaving still 
e ndivided surpluses, and that there is no water and no additional stock to earn on, 
r no additional investment to earn on. 
4 Q. No additional stock?’—A. No additional investment. I will correct that 
| st meornarit. 
Q. What additional stock is there?—A. That is merely a matter of nee It 
will take some time to work it out. 
- Q. That is a very important statement, and has a very important bearing on the 
atter, for the reason, as I understand it (1 do not think the public are very clear 
1 the point) that for practically every two shares that existed before there are now 
three shares in existence? Would that not be a fairly correct general statement? I 
| am not dealing with the question as to whether it is 40 or 45.—A. That would be 
* h an erroneous statement that it should’ be corrected. 
- Q. Let us know what is correct—A. I would think the figures would speak for 
t Biiscires at any time. The accountant could give you that and tell you where the 
tock came from. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


2 We are willing to receive that?—A. I would be very glad to get it from some- 
te > in authority who could analyze the statement and give you the information you 


4 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. I am quoting from a statement of yours as president of this corporation und 
date Montreal, March 1, 1921, and I understand you to say it is not nearly correct ?— 
A. I said your statement should be corrected. iv 

Q. What does a holder now get for each $100 share in the Dominion steel if he 
exchanges his stock for that in the British Empire Steel Corporation ?—A. $95 second 
preference and $40 of common. P 

_ Q. In other words, he received in share par value pretty nearly a third more than 
he formerly held?—A. Yes. Pa 

Q. Is not that the statement I made?—A. I thought you said more than a third, 

Q. The record will show I did not?—A. Then I will apologize for not under- 
standing you if you said a third. t i 

Q. That is the case of Dominion Steel. Practically the same remarks apply in 
regard to Nova Scotia Steel. Not quite, but practically, is that correct ?—A. Reason- 
ably correct. : . — 

(). So that it will be generally safe to state that as far as securities are concerned 
apart now from bonds and debentures, which remain as they were, as I understand it, 
there is now a third, roughly, more capital issued in the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion than in the constitutent companies?—A. No, sir. d 

Q. Wait a moment. Roughly a third, I say, with this existing fact that no addi- 
tional capital has been brought into the company? Now, if that is not quite correct, 
will you make it correct?—A. I will make it correct to the extent of saying that most 
anyone of your accountants could analyze that statement and show you what were the 
capital issues of the three constituent companies before they were consolidated, and 
approximately, following your figures and trying to get a rough idea, the capital issues: 
of the company would not be increased probably 25 per cent, and any such increase 
_as may be found is less than the accumulated earned surpluses of the companies. ae 

Q. Admitting that there is a surplus there equivalent to the amount of new issued 
stock, the fact remains that there is roughly a third more issued stock?—A. What 
difference does it make whether it is in surplus or in stock? You-do not understand it. 

Q. Oh, yes, I understand it, and I think my next question will indicate what I 
mean: there is a third, roughly, more issued stock. I presume that the hope of the 
corporation is that some day they are going to receive dividends on that additional 
stock?--A. I think they would be perfectly entitled to pay dividends on it at t 
present time the same as they would disburse their surplus and buy new stock. 

Q. Without putting in any more capital?—A. Certainly not. 


a! 


) 
we 
‘ 
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By Mr. Keefer: | os 4 
Q. What was the stock selling for at the time?—A. In dollars and cents ? ¢ 


Q. The value of the surplus?—A. Mr. Keefer, the Dominion Steel Corporati 
has put into its own stock, and so has the Nova Scotia Steel. Corporation, the money 
they never divided. They put in more than the stock «was selling at. They left it in 
to develop the properties. A 

Q. You would have thought that would affect the value of the stock ¢@—A, There. 
is not a stock selling at its value that I know of. >| 


; : | 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
{ 


} 


Q. Can you supply us with a statement for the past eight years, beginning with 
say 1912, of the amount of coal supplied to the Dominion Iron and Steel Corporation’ 
by the Dominion Coal Company ?—A. Yes, that would be very easy to provide. “| 

Q. Together with—A. Just a moment. Do not you think you are trying to delve 
a little too deeply and a little too minutely into our affairs ? he 
Q, I do not want to do that. As a matter of fact, I was going to ask you about 
ihe plate mill, and my question would plainly indicate—A. What your line of thought 
is 2 re 
[Mr. Roy M. Wolvin.] : | 
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4 Q. Yes. Perhaps we can jump to the plate mills?—A. All right. Such a state- 
ment could be prepared. I do not know that it would be of much benefit to the 
‘Committee, but there is no reason why you could not have it. 
hee Q. In reference to the plate mills, please tell the Committee the situation. The 
airman may say this has not very much bearing on the question, but I think it has, 
inasmuch as the funds of the corporation have been expended in building the plate 
mill, and perhaps the complaint in regard to insufficient working capital and the 
extension of their steel properties might not have arisen otherwise?—A. That is a 
matter that is between the Government and our company. I feel a little reticent in 
saying anything about it. 
The Cuairman: Not being a lawyer, Mr. Douglas, perhaps I do not see the point 
as readily as a lawyer would. You refer only to the statement regarding the surplus 
of the Dominion Iron and Steel Corporation ? 
_ Mr. Doveras: Perhaps I could get it by asking one or two questions. 


e. By Mr. Douglas: 

~ Q. The Dominion Iron and Steel Corporation has spent several million dollars 
‘building a plate mill under a contract with the Dominion Government ?—A. Yes. 
P Q. And this contract has been abrogated —A, We have been instructed to roll 
‘no more plates under it. I think that is the instruction. I suppose that would be 
abrogated, 

| The Onarman: Mr. Douglas, I think it held searcely be proper for the Com- 
hailittee to go into any investigation of any contract for the manufacture and supply 
of steel plates. Can you not get the information you want without going into that? 
Mr. Doveas: There are always two sides to a question, and one of the figures 
“that has crept into their operation is due to the fact that they should have the 
Government pay back to this company a very large amount of money for money 
| they expended under the contract which has been cancelled. 

Mr. Kerrer: Do you thin’x this is the proper place to go into that? That is 
‘not the question we have to determine, but what is the source of the future fuel 
supply for Canada. 

Mr. Doveuas: It has a bearing. 
' Mr. Keerer: That is a matter between the Government and this company. What 
i 


have we to do with it? 

| Mr. Doucras: If the Government would reimburse this company to the extent 
“of several millions of dollars those millions of dollars would be available for the 
opening of coal properties that this corporation, as I understand it, would in all 
| ety utilize. 

) _Mr. Keerer: Supposing you got your answer yes or no, what bearing has it on 
our inquiry ? 

| Wirness: I think Mr. Douglas has in mind the great need of the company for 
money. ‘We certainly do need it, because our money is tied up in the plate mill 
which could have been employed in other ways. 

_ The CuatmrMan: I think perhaps my opinion may be wrong from a legal point 
of view, but speaking from the practical pcint of view of a layman, I think it would 
be Satter to avoid questioning this witness along that line. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

___ Q. I wonder if Mr. Wolvin could give us any suggestions as to the statement made 
-by the Minister of the Alberta Government respecting converting coal into coke. 
| Perhaps this witness would not be the proper witness to call on that. A statement 
_ Was made the other day by an expert from the West, that in his judgment these 
ovens might be used for making coke—A. We have studied the conditions through 
the Maritime Provinces in relation to transportation facilities, in an effort to compete 
in this line. We have been unsuccessful in arranging sales of coke that would give 


us profit in this business. 
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By Mr. Cowan: i 
Q. Did I understand you to say you were figuring in your present costs to- 
the loss you sustained during the period of Government control and so on?—A, I 
stated in a letter I think I read that this deferred development that was neglected 
during the war, which ran our production down from 5,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons a year 
was a charge that should have been included in the cost of coal during these years. 
In other words, we sacrificed the condition of our mines and we were not permitted 
by the Fuel Controller to make such collections; therefore, we had to go ahead and 
get those mines back into shape. a 
Q. That is to say you are spending the money in this deferred development? 
—A. We are spending some. We had very little opportunity to do that until along 
this winter. Last year we were still producing every ton of coal that we could. The 
railways needed it. Everyone needed it. We could not get enough coal for them. y | 
! ‘ | 
By Mr. Keefer: : 
Q. Last year?—A. Yes, right straight through until November. We could not 
get coal enough to satisfy the people. » 
Q. The returns show in 1919 there were shipped from the Nova Scotia mines: 
64,000 tons and in 1920, 557,000 tons. Apparently you were not supplying the rail- 
roads and the local markets. You were supplying European markets!/—A. We closed 
some contracts in the winter of 1920 to sell some coal for export in trying to provic le 
an outlet for our coal and you will notice from that communieatin I had with Mr. 
Hanna, it was one of the reasons we had no unsold coal. We had sold him more than 
he had been accustomed to take from us. Our production did not increase as we 
hoped, and we had a very difficult time to take care of our business and if you will 
look up that 557,000 tons for export, you will not find that the Dominion Coal Com-' 
pany has the usual production as compared with what is produced in the province of 
Nova Scotia. 
Q. I understand you had been offered $55 a ton by the Government?—A. We 
have not. 2 
Q. The Government Oe aedns closed a contract for 50,000 the with the Algoma 
Steel Co. Did you try to get that at the same price/—A. I did not hear until last 
night that they had closed. 4 
Q. Do you not negotiate at all with the Railway Company with regard to thele 
matters ?’—A. We do, but those are other Government matters which we oe thought 
we would like to bring in here. a | 
Q. With your coal mines still, operating?—A. It would cost us to-day to pro-! 
duce rails about $62.50. We have offered to roll rails at less than cost. We have never 
been offered to roll rails at any price. 
Q. That would figure coal at what price ?—A. Around $3.40 we will have to have 
to get $62.50. a 
Q. At the price you were speaking of you would not lose anything at:all at $1. 66. 
—A. At present, you mean, even at $55 there is a profit?—-A. $55 there is no profit. We 
could not make a profit under those conditions. That would be as long winded as an 
investigation of the coal business to try to find out what took place in the steel plants.’ 
Also, when the Canadian National buy their coal from us they send a man who wants 
to talk cost basis. 4 
@. According to the governmental returns the shee are, from the Dominion 
Coal Company, 427,636 tons; from Nova Scotia, 58,082; the amount: of ‘tonnage: 
shipped to Europe in 1919 was only 64,000 tons. You apparently had that foreign, 
market.—A. I have felt it could not reach such proportions because we were. unable, 
to fill our contract. We were unable to fill all our contracts and as a consequence we 
lost those connections and other people took trade we develoness ai 
Se 


| 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 22, at 1.30 a.m. 
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Housr or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 425, 
Fripay, April 22, 1921. 


A oe a ee Oe 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 

_ The Cuairman: The committee will please come to order. . 

_ We are going to ask Mr. Coté, the Provincial Secretary of nieceg, to make a 
further statement to the committee this morning, and after he is through we will hear 
from Mr. Dick, the sales agent of the Dominion Coal Co. 


x Hon. J. L. Cork, recalled. 


Pa 
~ 


| be The Cuairman: Mr .Coté. 

q Witness: Gentlemen, before I start this morning I would like to refer to certain 
Miisinents made by Mr. Cook, of the Mines Branch, who has appeared before this 
committee. I have a newspaper in my hand which contains this heading: “Many coal 
‘mines i in Alberta being destroyed by ignorant foreigners.” JI do not know how many 
foreigners there are in charge of the mines in the West, but I do not think there are ans 


unless Scotchmen and Welshmen are to be regarded as such. 


\y By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. How about French Canadians?—A. They have not gone that far. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. I want to warn you that you are on very dangerous ground.—A. Thank you. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You do not look upon Scotechmen in Alberta as foreigners?—A. No, sir. There 
are certificated men in charge of the mines, supervisors, overmen, and pit bosses and 
mine managers. These men have to pass examinations before the inspectors. There 
are about twelve mine inspectors who have to report on the safety conditions in the 
mines, and so forth. 
| By Mr. Blair: 

Q. The Provincial Government of Alberta appoints these inspectors, I suppose ?— 
A Yes, and it is their duty to make inspections to see that proper precautions are 
taken with regard to the safety of life and property. They make periodical visits to 
the mines, usually every two months or so, and make a complete report of the condition 
of these mines. Judging from the evidence given by Mr. Cook, he has never been in 
the West. I believe he admitted that. A great deal of the capital invested in the 
mines of Alberta comes from different parts of the world, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that the mines have suffered a great deal on that account, as well as their 
financial condition. The investors who are living away from the scene of operations 
often send men from England or from the United States to take charge of their mines, 
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and they are not acquainted with the local conditions, and are not always very well 
acquainted with mining, and therefore the financial situation of the companies is 
often seriously affected by that fact. I hope that it will correct itself in time to come. 
LI believe the statement you wish to hear this morning, is with reference to the 
problems we are confronted with, in the province of Alberta, and their solution, and 
also the possibility of extending our market as far as Ontario, where it should meet 
the Nova Scotian coal. - I believe that the mines of Alberta suffer for the want of a 
proper system of distribution. Every ton of coal is shipped by cars, and very frequently 
trouble is experienced in having cars spotted, and, of course, if there is an insufficient 
supply of cars, the mines have to shut down and the miners are thrown out of work. 
The fall of the year is the time that the coal is required, and cars are also required for 
the transportation of the grain at that time, and consequently there is frequently 
difficulty in securing cars. When IT was managing a mine. there, we suffered a great 
deal from that condition, and during the war, of course, the car shortage was ay 
great deal worse than at any other time. A statement was furnished by one of the 
‘mine directors that we worked only 16 days in one month, and that we could not afford 
to keep the mine open, although we were told we had to keep the mine open. Of 
course, if we had a storage depot in Winnipeg, and later on storage depots in other | 
cities, it would render the car shortage more elastic. I believe that we should have a 
big storage plant on the same basis as they have in the United Statss on the Tidewater 
Pool, where all the coal is brought and tested to ascertain its value and quality and. 
sold according to its value. We could have a testing plant, and grade the coal there 
as they are doing at the Tidewater Pool. There is no doubt if we had a storage depot 
at Winnipeg, and if that coal was graded it would help immensely, and should they 
need the coal in Ontario they could draw it from that storage depot, which could have. 
say, 1,000,000 tons always in reserve. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. In case of emergency ? 


A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: , 
Q. Would it not deteriorate very much?—A. The bituminous coal would not 
deteriorate at all. I know I have seen that coal present no indications of deterioration 
after having been on the dump for three years. Of course, if you pile the coal fifteen 
to twenty feet high—it would be necessary to spread it properly. 


By Mr. Blair: , 

Q. Have you gone into the cost of erecting a storage depot?—A. No, we have, 
not gone into the details of that yet. Of course, the province of Alberta feel they 
cannot afford to undertake the establishment of such a depot. They think it would 
very properly be a Dominion Government undertaking. I have talked to a great many 
mine owners about it, and they seem to think it is a necessary thing, more so for steam) 
coal. oe | 
By the Chairman: | 

Q. Does steam coal not deteriorate ’—A. No, sir. I de not pose as an expert, but 
that is the opinion which has been expressed by a great many engineers,—that steam 
coal does not deteriorate. Of course, with that transportation we would have to have. 
a@ summer rate, say, 20 per cent differentiation. ;| 


By Mr. Cowan: 
imed 

Q. When would you start that?—A. From the spring until say, May, June, Jul} 
and August. J it | 
Q. Would you consider it ought to be graduated, that is a larger amount for tht) 
first month? . se 
[Hon. J. L. Cété.] . oz 
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. The Cuairman: The witness refers to the freight rates. | 
z Mr. Cowan: Oh, I see. | 

ef Witness: It would go in connection with that storage. It would relieve the eon- 
_ gestion of the fall transportation, when the wheat is coming and the other freight. If 
| :. had a differentiation of 20 per cent during the summer no doubt it would be a great 
| ‘relief, and it would bring us nearer Ontario. ‘Of course, this is the immediate problem. 
' 
| 


ie 


You are voting this year, I understand, some money for industrial research. It seems 
to me that if there is an investigation into the coal situation it should be conducted in 
the province of Alberta, where we are confronted with different problems, 


: 
] , 


| Phy By Mr. Cowan: my 

' Q. That is, that Alberta should be included in our programme’—A. Yes. Mr. 
Stansfield, who is now our chief engineer, used to work in the testing plant here for the 
Dominion Government, and he saw that he could not carry on his investigation as he 
| Mrished unless he was right in the field, and that is why we were successful in bringing 
| im out to Alberta, where he is right on the field. You have already good testing 
| plants, and other apparatus that we have not yet obtained, but we are this year pur- 
| chasing about $10,000 worth of laboratory material for coal analysis. 

ie Q. You have just recently established a Research Bureau in the province of 
_ Alberta’—A. Yes. | | 

_ Q. And they would be quite prepared to co-operate with the Dominion Govern- 
-ment?—A. Oh, ves. . These are the immediate problems, and they will, in my opinion, 
eventually be solved by water transportation, to which T referred the other day, and 
by the storage of the water in the mountains to furnish Saskatchewan. This water 
could carry the coal and also the wheat of Alberta, and while this water transportation 
_¢annot be accomplished immediately, I believe it will eventually be established. 

_ Q. What I understand you to mean is that if you get that water transportation on 
| the North and South Saskatchewan to Winnipeg, then you would be able to supply 
Ontario with coal and compete with the American coal in Ontario?—A. Pretty nearly, 
TI feel if we could get a water rate of about 14 mills it would make only $1.50 freight 
from Alberta to Winnipeg. 

—  Q. As a matter of fact, with that system established, the rail transportation from 
Alberta to Ontario points would be no greater than the rail transportation from the 
fields in Pennsylvania to Ontario.—A. I do not think so. We would have then only 
| four hundred miles of rail, and they could carry it in train lots from a large storage 
depot in Winnipeg. That will be the eventual solution of the problem, 

G@ Q. With regard to your investigation of that Saskatchewan. water route, have you 
any data on which you can base that rate of 14 mills?—A. No, it is more as the result 
_of an investigation of the Howe river. 
Me 


es Q. Where is that mentioned ?—A. I do not think the rates it would be carried at 
are mentioned here. They don’t mention the rate but there is a report that I might 
| supply the committee. That was the result of investigation by engineers and by a com- 


Mission of engineers for the United States Government and the Howe river, from what 
I can learn is a great deal the same as the Saskatchewan. 


| 
} 


By the Chairman: 


& _ Q. According to the amount of traffic that would be available ‘—A. We have the 
traffic too, but it could grow. There is only one-tenth of the line occupied now. This 


Water transportation could not be done in a year. That is a scheme’ probably that 


| would take—well, they took five years to make the survey and it would probably take 


twenty years to evolve. In twenty years if you compare the past with the future you 
| will notice that thirty or thirty-five years ago there was no traffic at all there and now 
We are keeping three railroads, but of course they are not supposed’ to have all the 
Work that they could carry, but you could see it growing every year. ‘ If’ I remember 


(Hon. J. L. Cété.] 
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right, for the same distance on the Howe river the rates were 1.14 ails on the Howe 
river and on the Volga and European rivers they don’t go any higher than 1.25. Now 
this water route would partly or pretty nearly be paid for by the development of elec- 
tricity and hydro electric, that would be necessary ar the storage in the Rocky moun-— 
tains. i 

Q. I ‘presume you anticipate you will aiden a market for that electricity by ia 
time the improvements are made.—A. For instance, they would have two big rapids on 
each side of Edmonton. Edmonton is now developing their electricity by coal. The 


would probably use it all. 


/ 
% 


By Mr. Blair: | 

 Q. Would it be necessary to have locks there?—A.I think so. There is PrO- 
vision on the survey ‘there. | 
Q. I mean between Edmonton and Battleford’—A. No, there are not many 
there. The drainage of the river and the boulders are estimated at $4,800,000. Con- 
struction of locks, dams and canals is estimated at $14,000, 000. They ought to 
have a couple of thousand horse power in the mountains, in the storage in the) 
mountains using the rapids. , | i 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I want to get just a little more information with regard to the statomens 
you made a moment ago referring to the proper distribution or uniform distribution 
of cars. Would you please explain that? You have three railways and you have two 
or three hundred mines out there. Just explain that in a few words.—A. I don’t know. 
that I can explain it any more than to say that some of the mines sometimes have a pull. 
They either have a pull with the despatcher or somebody and he can get the cars, and the 
poor beggar that is at the corner with a small mine goes begging. 

Q. Your suggestion is to appoint some official who would have some control over 
the fair distribution of cars?—A. Yes and he should be a man who is acquainted with 
mining, who would know the production of these mines, and if the railways cannot 
furnish all the mines, they should at least furnish them ‘proportionately to their 
outputs. 


By Mr. Bivins. . 
Q. On the same basis as the shipment of grain?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cebiane | 

Q. It is easy to come to it.—A. Really, it is the same thing except that he has to hs | 

a mining man. The grain man is all right for the grain, but you have to havea coal 
man to be ue to direct it. “| 


By Mr. Blair: | | 

Q. Mr. Coté, do you think there can be anything gained by organizing the 
distribution of cars with regard to the mines with the objent in view of getting the 
coal out in train-lots instead of car-lots, that is, for the longer shipments to. 
Saskatoon and Winnipeg, for instance?—A. The railway company I think are doing! 
it for themselves. 


By Mr. Cowan: F 


Q. It is the most profitable way for faite to handle it?—A. Oh, yes; the nine 
operators or.the buyers. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. There might be a slight reduction in freight?—A. Oh yes; there er: to a 
To us it depends on the distribution of cars. Now, I know some companies that hare! 
[Hon, J. L. Coté.) ‘| 
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Me contracts with railways and they won’t take more than 5 ears a day, and they 
n’t want to stand for loading any more than five cars a day. 
Q. If they would get together and arrange to have their shipments made up in 
 train-load lots?—A. If the Railway. Commission decided that they would handle 


e 


~ train-lots from the different parties cheaper, there is no doubt about it but I don’t 
‘think they will stand for it. 


. By Mr. Cowan: 


@. The operator does not gain anything at present?—A. If you have a smaljl 


mine the yards are limited, and in their yards they can hold say ten’cars only. Well, 


they have not got trainloads and they cannot wait for trainloads from that mine. It 
would have to be a pool between different mines, but I don’t think the railway com- 
‘panies would stand for it. 

’ Q. Why ?—A. Because it is a pool between the different parties. 


B By Mr. Blair: 


t Q: It is not a shipment from one man?—A. What they mean by trainloads, 
your train is right in the yard and it goes right off. I think that is the best under- 
standing of .trainloads. 


£ 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You spoke of a differential of 20 per cent in the railroads?—A. Yes. ' 

Q. The householder is really the largest consumer of coal at the present time 
in Saskatchewan ?’—A. Yes. 

Q. And the idea is to get the Heticlalaae to lay in a supply of coal early in the 
summer /—A. Yes. 

Q. To do that they must have some inducement, the municipalities as well? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to oa an arrangement made of 20 per 
cent with the railways, the operators also agreeing to give a certain proportion of 
their profits and the miners a reduction in their wages during those months in order 
to give that differential which would induce the purchase of coal in those months? 
—A. There is no doubt the miners would be willing to give a reduction in the 
summer. I don’t, of course, know about wages. That is a thing that would be in 
the hands of the director. 

Q. It would mean steadier employment to the miner?—A. Surely they would 
be willing to give a proportion along with the others. There is no doubt it would 
be in their interest to my mind, but the dealer and the mine owner would be willing 
to give their reduction I know. I don’t know about the men. 

_. Q. You have not any idea as to the amount. You have never tried to figure 
out the amount of the differential in order to induce people to put in a supply 


_early that way ?—A. We figure $2 a ton. 


Q. If veu can give $2 a ton I am satisfied that every househelder in Saskatchewan 

will 4ll up their cellar in the early part of the season. 
, Q. The city of Regina says it would be better for them to do so at a figure less 
than $1 and for the schools and hospitals it would be something more than $1.—A. I 
was figuring if you have 50 cents for the operator, 50 cents for the dealer, and $1 
on the-- 

Q. If that can be sobotwailishicd you have solved the problem. I think there can 
be no trouble at all—A. We are going to try to prevent American coal coming into 
Winnipeg if we can help it. As long as we are protected they cannot do any 
duinping on us. ‘- | 

[Hou J, 2b. Cote ;{ 
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By Mr. Ross: ; . 

Q. You sell coal in Winnipeg at $11, don’t you? That is about the lowest ?—A. 
Yes. 

(. It costs you about $5.50 at the mine, and about $5.50 freight. If you would 
eet that water route you would reduce it from six mills to a mill and a-half. Instead 
of being five and a-half it would be a quarter of that—A. That would be about $1.75. 
It would be $1.50. | 

Q. So you would get it into Winnipeg for about $7. So to get it to Ontario, 
then if you had your canal you would get it to Winnipeg for less than $7. Then you 
have to get it from Winnipeg to tne head of the lakes, and from the head of the 
lakes to Toronto and Sarnia. What is the. difference from Winnipeg to the head of 
the lakes?—A. About 400 miles. 

Q. What would be the freight rate per ton?—A. At 34 mills, trainloads, that 
would be about $1.25. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. The Canadian Northern said the other day “4o of a cent per ton per mile Au 
Ther is a different classification for coal. We have a rate of about %o from) 
Edmonton to the coast. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. You get $8.50. At the head of the lakes you have to discharge into thes 
vessel. How much would that cost?—A. Albout 25 or 30 cents. 

Q. There is $9.30. What is the freight rate from Port Arthur to Sarnia? That 
would be the nearest point.—A. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cowan: That was given the other day, you can easily figure it up. 

Mr. Ross: Say 60 cents. That would be $9.75. You have to discharge and put 
it on trains. You might get it for $11 or $12 a ton if you got your canal. I don’t 
think we could get our coal from Alberta. 1 wish we could. eae, 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. It would reduce the cost out there—A. If you take the present cost of | 
producirg, coal it will come down, there is no doubt about it. I know before the war | 
we had contracts with the railways. There were contracts. for $2 per ton at the mine. 


4 
By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Where you got $5.50 or $6, it was costing you that?~A. That would make a | 
big difference. I know we have produced for $2 or $2. 25. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. It is evident to me from tis evidence that has already been given that the | 
production at pit mouth in the United States cannot be reduced very much from | 
$2.80 to $8, whereas we may be able to reduce it considerably. That is what is going | 
to benefit the Canadian and Alberta mines.—A. Of course we have to pay duty to | 
bring in mining machinery. | 

Q. Is that very much of a disadvantage to you?—A. Except it increases the | 
capitalization, that is all.- 

Q. I do not want to introduce politics into it. ‘If that duty of 53 cents on | 
bituminous coal was removed, would it in any way interfere with your efforts to | 
retain the Manitoba market?’—A. I could not tell you because I doubt if it would 
make very much difference, because there is no doubt that a great deal of the coal is 
coming in at the head of the lakes as slack. I know when we were in competition— | 
with the competition that we had I am satisfied it was slack. It was Youghigeny | 
slack, but I am sure it went in at 14 cents duty. 

[Hon., J. L. Coté.] 
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Q. Really it is unfair competition you are up against?—A. We are supposed 
to get at least 53 cents and I am sure the coal against which we competed only paid 
14 cents. 

 Q. It is really dumping?—A. Yes.I don’t say there is much difference in the 
bituminous coal between the slack and the lump as to the value of it. That is a 
matter of policy I have nothing to do with. 

- The CuHarrMAN: Perhaps Mr. Coté can continue his statement now. 

_» Mr. Cowan: All right, I am through. 


. WIrtNess: I don’t know that I have very much more unless you ask me some 
questions on things that I might have forgotten. There is storage, summer trans- 
portation, car distribution and waterways later on. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Are you a railroad man yourself? Do you know anything about railroading? 
—A. Iam a civil engineer. I am not conversant with rates very much. 

~ Q. I mean the operating of a railway?—A. No, I don’t pretend to be a rifikoad 
man in that sense. 

| Q. Is there any chance at all of utilizing the railways straight through for the 
transportation of your coal more than you are doing now to improve that situation ? 
—A. Unless we get reduced rates. ‘TI think we were treated—last fall when the increase 
“was given—l think the commission was fair as far as it went, compared with Oe others. 
~ Q. I suppose your coal is now hauled in mixed cars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose you had a system of nothing but coal trains with coal cars and one or 
two trains making it altogether their business to carry coal and having a special kind 
of car for that purpose, don’t you think they could carry your coal cheaper than they 
are doing now?—A. Oh, they should carry it cheaper. 

- ty 

ie, By the Chairman: 

— Q. It depends largely on the loading and discharging ?—A. We are doing the dis- 
charging and the loading. They have nothing to do with that. They take the cars 
at the mine ready to go and of course we unload it. Most of it is in box cars. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Is that more experisive than the ordinary dump cars?—A. The unloading is 
certainly more expensive. Our bituminous is very fibrous though and a great many 
prefer to transport it in box cars. They claim they lose a certain percentage by the 
wind. 

Q. I don’t doubt that at all—A. Our bituminous gets very fine. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
| Q. They could cover their cars?—A. No doubt. Ass to the domestic there is no 
_ doubt it would be an improvement. é 


- By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. The domestic coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am afraid there is rather some confusion as between the terms used in 
| Alberta and the terms used in Nova Scotia regarding the different coals, bituminous 
‘and domestic. The bituminous is lignite?—A. That is steam coal. 

. Q. The domestic is lump coal?—A. Lump coal. It may be semi-bituminous. 


z The CuHamMAN: Is the committee through with questioning Mr. Cé6té? I wish 
i on behalf of the committee to express our very great pleasure in having Mr. Coté 
| with us and also the other representatives from Alberta. We appreciate very much 
_ the interest the Alberta Government has taken in our investigation into the general 
fuel situation. We are very much encouraged by their assistance. 


| 


The witness withdrew. 
[Hon. J. L, Cété.]J 
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Arexanver Dick, called, sworn and examined. \ 


By the Chairman: 7 : 


Q. What is your official position?—A. General Sales Agent, Dominion Ooal 
Company. : : : 
Q. How long have you occupied that position’—A. Since 1903. 
Q. You are located where?—A. I am located since 1910 at Montreal. 


Q. Have you prepared ‘any statement, Mr. Dick, that you wish to present to the 


committee for examination?—A. Well, I have some notes, Mr. Chairman, that I might 


read following the lines of your suggestions in the letter you sent me. 


Q. Very well. We would be glad to hear it now.—A. The first question that you 


ask me to deal with was my opinion of the general fuel situation in Eastern Canada. 
The war, of course, has changed the conditions very materially. | 


Q. Will you speak a little louder please’—A. I say the war of course has changed | 


conditions very materially and there have been constant disturbances in the coal 


trade since the war ended that have brought about these conditions of high prices in | 


the middle provinces of Canada as well as in the United States and Great Britain. 
The conditions in the coal trade even now are very much disturbed by reason of the 
English strike, which is still on. Up to about November 1 there was a steady and 
firm demand for all the coal that could be produced ‘for the ‘Canadian trade as well 
as a demand for surplus production either for bunker coal or for export. Between 
November 1 and December 1— 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


_Q. That is of last year?—A. 1920. The indications all pointed to a collapse in the - 
iron and coal trades throughout the world, not only in Canada but in Great Britain | 


and the United States. The consumption of coal has decreased very materially in all 
our manufacturing industries and also decreased very largely in the manufacturing 
industries of the New England states by reason of the closing down of the textile 
mills, woollen mills and various manufacturing concerns. Then contracts which were 


made for shipments of coal to Europe were suddenly cancelled by the buyers and this 


was brought about very largely by the increased production of the German mines. 
Coal that had been sold for export to Holland and to France, the orders for which 


had been. cancelled, this coal was supplied by the German mines either under the | 
reparation agreement or by reason of the fact that the Belgian coal that had formerly 


been used in Belgium was all released and was being sold to the different countries 
in Europe at lower prices. We made some contracts in August, 1919, for shipments 


of coal to Holland and to France over the winter months beginning on November 1, 


1919, and up to April 1, 1920. These contracts were made at a time when we expected 
that we would have a surplus of coal in Nova Scotia because the navigation to the St. 
Lawrence closes about November 1. Production at our mines was decreasing in thi 
autumn of 1919, but we rather anticipated that there would be a very substantial - 
increase in production in 1920, which we did not get. In the spring of 1920 a serious 


coal shortage developed in the United States and also in Europe, and at the end of June, | 
> 


1920, when Parliament was in session, an Act was passed empowering the Railw 

Commission to take control of the distribution of Canadian coal. An embargo val 
placed on exports on August 1 and we were therefore unable to fulfil our conten 
for the shipment of coal to Europe, and that embargo was continued and finall lifted 
about February 12, 1921. The coal that we had sold for export was distrihmiell 
through the eastern parts of Canada and also in Newfoundland. We supplied to 
Newfoundland last year, I would say, about 250,000 tons of coal. In former at the 


coal for the Anglo-Development Company in Newfoundland had been shipped out from — 


England and Scotland in steamers that carried pulp back to England for the use of the 


{Mr. Alexander Dick.] = 
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Northcliffe Paper Mills. They took pulp and paper back. The Canddian National 
Railways asked us to give them more coal than they took the previous year by reason 
of the fact that they were unable in the spring of 1920 to get from the United States 
-eompanies from whom they had been purchasing formerly all the coal that they had 
expected to get. The American coal companies were making contracts in Montreal in 
"the spring of 1920 at $8.50 to $8.75 per net ton delivered in Montreal, but they had 
inserted certain clauses in these contracts to protect them in the event of any increase 
in wages, strike conditions, anything in fact that might bring about any change in the 
conditions of the trade, and the result was that they practically repudiated most of those 
eontracts and they charged the people with whom they had those contracts before the 
end of the season as high as $16 a ton for the coal that they delivered in the Montreal 
_ market. As a result of this change in the American conditions in the summer of 


1920 many of the large manufacturers who were apprehensive of the coal shortage this 
winter bought large quantities of coal, more than they would have used under normal 
conditions, and to-day we find that most of the pulp companies, for instance, in the 
_ province of Quebec have sufficient coal on hand to last them until next August. They 
tell us they are not in the market, and that they will not make any purchases until 
| they know what their business is going to: be this year, and as a matter of fact, at the 
_ moment there is a surplus production of coal in the United States, and the prices are 
back to where they were in 1919. 
| 
* By the Chairman: | 
Q. You are speaking now of bituminous coal?—A. All bituminous coal. On 
account of the collapse of the coal’trade in the United States they have been offering 
coal at the mines as low as $2.10, and according to the evidence submitted by the 
_ National Coal Association at Washington, the average cost of production of this coal, 
which does not include any overhead or fixed charges or interest, is given at $2.34 to 
$2.76 per net ton at the minés. 


| , By Mr, Cowan: — 
- Q. What did you say they were selling it for?—A. They are selling it for $2.10. 


| > By the Chairman: 

~ Q. Which of the American fields?—A. That is coal teem Pennsylvania and 
‘Virginia. They were caught so badly by the collapse of the trade that they had on 
hand in December and January about half a million tons of coal on cars at Norfolk, 
_ Newport News and Baltimore, and the cars were backed up to the mines to such an 
extent that they had to suspend operations at the larger collieries; and the best informed 
@oal men in New York told me that at least 600 American coal mines have been 
_ obliged to close down, because they were unable to train the market for their products. 
All this has had an effect on the conditions here. The collapse of the trade was unfore- 
seen by most men throughout the world, and the abnormal conditions were brought 
about by the sudden collapse of the general trade of the world, especially in shipping. 
IT desire to give the committee all the information I have, and so I will state that the 
_ English situation briefly is this: In the month of August, 1920, there was a coal strike 
in England, in the settlement of which the British Government undertook to market 
and dispose of the coal at the mines and establish a pool, through which the coal 
_ operators of the smaller mines were compensated for losses, and this money was taken 
/ out of the earnings of the larger companies, who were making more per ton. The 
_ British Government established a price for coal at the pit mouth for home consump- 
' tion, and took control of the coal for export. ; 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Did they charge a higher price for export coal?—A. They sold the coal for 
export at 140/- per ton, about $28 per ton; that was the price they sold-coal to Euro- 
(Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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peans. They continued to charge those prices until about November 15, when th 
competition of the German and Belgian coal became more serious, and they lost thei 
market for their export coal, and the price for export coal dropped from 140/- to abou 
40/- to 45/- per ton. The result of that was that the British Government found thei 
coal was costing them 53/- a ton (as you will no doubt have learned from the 
statement made by Mr. Lloyd George) and the average price at which they were selling 
it was 40/- a ton; so that the British Government was losing $2.60 a ton on the opera- 
tion of the British coal mines. When that happened, they decided that instead of 
de-controlling the mines on the 1st August, which had been the understanding between 
themselves and the miners when the settlement was negotiated, and before the Coal 
Emergency Bill was passed in August, 1920, they de-controlled the British coal mines 
on the 1st April, 19211, since which date the British miners have been on strike because 
they cannot come to any understanding with the Government as to continuing the 
pooling arrangeemnt and reimbursing those who lost money on the small mines out of 
the profits of those who made money on the larger mines. ‘That, briefly, is the situation 
on the foreign market. Pq 

The most serious phase of the situation so far as the collieries of the Dominion. 
Coal Co. are concerned is that the consumption of coal of the steel works (1 refer to 
the Dominion Steel works) has dropped since December ist, from 100,000 tons to an 
average of 40,000 tons per month. That is, on account of the closing down of the 
blast furnaces the steel company is using 60,000 tons less coal per month, and as the 
steel works at Sydney were originally intended to provide a steady winter’s market for 
the coal in Cape Breton, this is, of course, having a very serious effect on the miners, 
and the other employees of the company. In the summer, the steel works serve a very 
useful purpose for us in providing an outlet for the slack coal we produce, which is 
always a very difficult type of coal to sell“as compared with the steam coal. There is 
one very serious feature in the collapse of the American coal trade, which I think I: 
ought to bring to the attention of the committee. In my investigations I have found 
that the American coal operators are using the Canadian market for dumping purposes. 
Whenever they have what they call “distress” coal, that is coal on cars and the cars: 
under demurrage, they usually offer this coal in Canada at a lower price than they. 
operate through the United States; they do not want to break their own market at 
home so they naturally prefer to sell this coal at a lower price outside of their own. 
country. That might be blocked by the application of the Dumping Clause of our tariff, 


but apparently they are not doing that. | 


By Mr, Douglas (Cape Breton): i 

Q. Please define “distress” goal.—A. Distress coal is known in the trade as coal. 

for which there is no sale and is loaded on ears or stored in some coal pocket where it 
must be released within a given time, or extra charges paid for storage and demurrage | 
on cars. 4 
Q. What will be the difference between that and “spot” coal?—A. Well, that is: 
practically the same thing. The practice in the American trade is to say, when quoting. 
coal, “We will ship 25 carloads of “spot” at so much, an deontract for so much”. That : 
is to say they are at present establishing a differential on their coal of say, 50 cents 
to 65 cents as between spot coal and contract coal. They are unwilling to take the 
risk of anything happening that would give them a better price in the next six months. 


By Mr. Cowan: | | 


Q. Spot coal may be distress coal?—A. Yes, it probably would be what they call | 
distress coal. | 


| 


By the Chairman: | 


Q. Do you think the price which the Canadian consumer is paying for coal | 


indicated that the American coal operator is dumping his coal on the Canadian 
[Mr. Alexander Dick] ; 
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narket.?—A. That depends, of course, on what you mean by “coal.” For instance, 
average Canadian consumer of coal consumes anthracite coal for house use. 
~ Q. I am speaking of bituminous coal’—A. I would say that the price the large 
manufacturers are paying for coal to-day would indicate they are getting coal at 
ies in many instances, than the cost of production in the United States. 
cs 
_ By Mr. Ross: 
~ Q. What is that price?—A. A contract was closed the other day in Mintreal 
for slack coal to be shipped from the Pittsburg distrjct at $1.80 per net ton, f.0.b. 
ears. 
~ Q. What about bituminous coal?—A. That is the same thing. Bituminous coal. 
F the coal represented by the softer varieties. 
— Q. Is not slack ¢oal an inferior quality of ‘bituminous coal?—A. It is what is 
‘sereened out. You take bituminous coal and separate it into different sizes, sort 
out the lumps and take out what are called stove coal and nut coal and you get 
slack coal. In Nova Scotia we have only three sizes of coal, run-of-mine, screen coa) 
and slack coal. 

Q. But they are of about the same quality for combustion purposes?—A. Well, as 
a rule, the percentage of ash in slack is slightly higher than in screen coal, because 
any part of the fire-clay that comes out in the mining might become assimilated with 
, the screen coal, but there is not a very great difference. 


/ By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What is the duty on slack coal?—A. It is only 14 cents a ton. Most of the 
‘manufacturers and the people in Ontario and Quebec have now installed these 
mechanical stokers to such an extent that I think you will find we are importing 
‘into Canada from the United States over 3,000,000 tons a year of slack coal. 


Cth 


.. By Mr. Ross: 

~ Q. Do you say you are getting slac coal for $1.85?—A. That is an instance 
I know of, a cement company. 

be Q. What is the average the manufacturers are getting it at?+~~A. The manu- 
| facturers to-day can buy slack coal from the United States at $2.25 a net ton at the 
" mines. 

~ Q. What does the domestic consumer in Montreal get bituminous coal ‘for 
domestic purposes for?—A. Do you mean the run-of-mine coal? 

Q. The coal ordinarily used in homes for domestic purposes.—A. In Mont- 
real, except in apartment houses, there is very little bituminous coal used for house 
purposes, but the average price of American coal in Montreal to-day is between 
- $8.50 and $9 a net ton delivered to the consumer. 
| Q. Is not that too much?—A. Freight, exchange, duty, and the cost of delivery 
have to be added. 

— Q. Just figure it out for us and let us see why the retailers should be charged 
that much?—A. The retailer pays, say $2.75 at the mine for the coal. 

Q. Yes?—A. If he brings the coal by rail he pays $4.53 freight. 


Q. That is, if he brings it by rail all the way?—A. Yes. 
Q. Which is not usually done?—A. It is done at this season of the year, and 
in the summer the coal comes by water. 


1/9 “ 


| 

EY By Mr. Cowan: 

| 

| 

| 

} 

: By Mr. Ross: 

—  Q. Let us take the water rate?—A. He pays on this coal which he brings in 


_ that way $2.75 (that $2.75 is in American funds), 76 cents exchange, and 53 cents 
[Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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duty, total $8.57. Now, there is no profit on that for the dealer who gets that col 
in Montreal. He has to take that coal in, pote in many instances, discharge the | 
in the yard. 

Q. And he has to deliver it?—A. I am not including delivery. He sells that 
at a profit of 50 cents a ton, making $9.07; but he usually takes less profit. ; 

Q. What is the charge for freight, water rate?—A. If he gets this coal at $2. 75 
he has to pay $1.95 and loading charges to Lake Erie then he pays $2.25 to Mont- 
real by vessel, then he has to pay the exchange on the $4.70, which is 61 cents, and 
the duty is 53 cents, then he has to discharge that coal at Montreal and it costs him 
40 cents for that, and he has to pay the Harbour Commissioner’s charge for wharfage, 
8 cents a ton, which comes to about the same thing. f 


By the Chairman: " 
Q. Does not the high freight rate and the exchange practically counteract any 
advantage which the privilege of dumping is giving to the Americans ’—A. It has a 
tendency now to check the dumping, but if he sold all his coal here at $2.75 install 
of selling some of it-at $2.10, the ait ate operator would pay a difference of 65. 
cents in his favour. 
Q. Yet the rate at which jthat coal can be sold in Montreal is sufficiently high 
to protect the Canadian operator @—A. Yes, we are offering coal in Montreal usually at 
$8.50 a ton on the wharf. . ] 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. That is the competitive price you hate to meet?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if your coal is of equal quality you do not have to reduce that ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ross: ; 

Q. You say it costs $1.95 to go from the mine to the Lake head, Buffalo, or 
wherever it is?—A. Yes, they ship mostly at Ashtabula, Erie or Cleveland. ) 

Q. There would be the same rate of freight from the mine to Cleveland, and yom 
figure it costs so much from Cleveland to Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing that coal was shipped across the Lake to Port Burwell or Port 
Stanley, forty or fifty miles, what would be the rate?—A. I do not know the rate 
but I do not think it would be practicable. 

Q. I am trying to help Western Ontario just now, places like London ?—A. Does 
not Western Ontario get most of its coal at Port Burwell, Port Stanley and Cobourg‘ 

Q. That rate should be less coming through there?—A. Yes. | 

' Q. You cannot give me that rate?—A. No. | 

Q. Who can give the committee that rate?—A. Well, I should think any of the 
Toronto coal men would give it to you. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You said a little while ago that there had been a very substantial drop in the 
price of coal at the mine in the United States?—A. Yes. q 
Q. And a very substantial drop in coal in Great Britain at the mine?—A. Yes. | 
Q. And on the Continent?—A. Yes. | 
Q. And there has been no drop in the price of coal at the mine in your distriol| 
—A. Oh, yes. | 
Q. Nothng like in comparison with these others?—A. Well, we never got anything | 
like the prices they did in the States and England. For instance when we were 
selling coal at Sydney for bunker purposes at $12 and $14 a ton, they were charging | 
at Norfolk and Newport News for the same purpose, bunker coal, $18 to $20 a ton, and 
in England $28 to $32 a ton, but on account of the embargo we distributed most of : 
our coal through Nova Scotia and New Brunswick last year, at a price of $6.25 per 
[Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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ton for run of mine coal and $6.75 to $7 a ton for screen coal, and on December 1, 
lowing a decision that we were obliged to give a very large increase in wages to our 
orkmen, which came about through negotiations in November—beginning in October 
d closing in November—we increased our price $1.00 a ton on December 1. 
- Q. But there has been a very much greater drop in all these places, and to a much 
: wer point than in your own? How do you expect to complete with these other points? 
i —A. We could not afford to have the drop they had, because they were getting just, 
as much as we were getting for their coal. We were supplying our customers at a steady 
price while the other people were speculating. In May, 1920, for instance, the American 
operators i in Pennsylvania were selling their coal at $3.25 a ton, and they gradually put 
that price up until they got $10.50 at the mines in July, and I know of cases where coal 
| was bought as high as $11 a ton at the mines, coal which they had offered in the spring 
| at $3.25. 
e - Q. From what you say, and from what Mr. Wolvin said yesterday, I should judge 
you are trying to make up for the loss you sustained while the embargo was on.— 
A. No, we have not changed our prices in any way to make up for the losses incurred 
| by reason of the embargo. 
— Q. But you have not reduced them?—A. No. 
i ~ Q. Do you not think it would be better for you to take your loss now, and start 
| off with a clean sheet, as the others are doing?—A. There are two kinds of people in 
the coal business, those who sell their coal without any profit, and have to close their 
mines down, and who are characterized as fools if they lose their positions, and those 
_who are regarded as charging too much, are called robbers,-and the fact of the matter 
is that the Canadian coal companies, especially the Nova Scotia’ Coal Companies, 
| have stabilized prices more during the war than any coal companies in Canada 
except that the coal operators in Burwell have been very fair in their prices. So 
far as the United States and Great Britain are concerned, however, we have sold 
our coal at 50 per cent lower than they have sold in times of stress. 
/ Q. That may be, but we are dealing with the present conditions. To-day the 
| Canadian manufacturer is confronted ‘with the necessity of competing with the 
manufacturers in all other parts of the world. The American manufacturer gets 
this cheap coal and the Canadian manufacturer must either buy the cheap American 
/ coal and pass up your'company, or go out of the foreign market?—A. No, the trouble 
with the Canadian manufacturer is that he does not want to buy coal at the present 
| 


time. I was looking over Mr. Caye’s evidence, which indicates pretty generally the 
attitude of the buyer of coal at the present time, and I think you asked Mr. Caye 
why we did not buy coal, and he replied that he had a two and a half months’ supply 

of coal on hand, and was sitting tight. In other words, he is simply waiting until 

| the market becomes more depressed, and he thinks the vonditions are more favourable 
for buying coal. 

Q. The Algoma Steel Company are competitors of yours’—A. Yes. 

~ Q. They are undoubtedly getting cheaper American coal?—A. Yes. 

- Q. And they got a contract from the Government for fifty thousand tons at a 

| price you would not take?—A. Quite so. 

| Q. Then would it not be more profitable for you to get down to a competitive 

| basis at once’—A. My business is not connected with the steel manufacturers. 

Q. There is the result?—A. All I can tell you is that the steel people tell me they 

/ cannot take that order and make any profit on it because they are operating under 

different conditions from those obtaining in Algoma. As I understand it, the Algoma 
* not only imports its coal but imports its ore from the United States, and the coal which 
- the Algoma Company brings into this country to manufacture steel in competition 

with a Canadian. industry is really a refund of all the duty. 
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By Mr. Keefer: ft : 
Q. We are beginning to think it is better to let in all soft coal free of duty, in 
view of the situation in Ontario where we are paying duty and getting no coal?—A. r 
am not going to argue about that. % 
Q. The question of the duty hurts us very much when we see you cannot give ug 

the coal?—-A. I have not finished yet. 
Q. I am speaking about Mr. Wolvin’s testimony ?—A. I have not found any nal 


in Ontario who wants coal. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. The duty is all rebated for the manufacturer of steel—A. Yes, 99 per cent, 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. I think we interrupted your statement, Mr. Dick. x 
Witness: The practice generally in the province of Quebec—I cannot speak 
authoritatively of the province of Ontario—but the practice generally in the province 
of Quebec is that the dealer using bituminous coal, selling and reselling it, is to bring | 
in 50 per cent of American lump coal on which he pays the 53 cents duty; 50 per cent 
American slack coal, on which he pays 14 cents duty and to sell it as run of mine coal, 
thereby saving 20 cents a ton on coal that the Government should be getting. 4g 


By Mr. peg ee: ; 

Q. On that question of duty, how much coal have you for sale other than your ¢ own 
wants ? q 

Mr. Doucrias (Cape Breton): May I ask that Mr. Dick be allowed to edadliie ae | 
self to the statement he is making ? | 

Mr. Krrerer: He wanted to break in on the duty question. 

The CHairMAN: I think Mr. Dick had better finish his statement. 

Witness: I am here to give the committee al! the information I possibly can. 

Mr. Kerrer: We will take up the duty later. 

Wirness: You have asked me to give you a detailed statement of the sales of the: 
Dominion Coal in the provinces of New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario from 1914 to 
1920. | 

The CHAairMAN: ively you the statement prepared ? 

Witness: I have it prepared. 

The CnairMan: Does the committee wish Mr. Dick to read it or would it be 
sufficient to incorporate’ it in the record? 

Mr. Douatas: I think he better read it. 

Mr. McKenzie: Read it and pass it in. That is what we would like to hear. 

Witness: Nova Scotia, 1,146,202 tons. That includes the coal used by the Steel 
Company. In Quebec, 1,866,275 tons; in Ontario, 29,168 tons; in New Brunswick, | 
289,107 tons; Newfoundland, 114,599 tons; Prince Edward Island, 28,135 tons. In 
1915 Nova Scotia took 1,673,935. I think I will leave out the odd hundred pounds. 
Quebec, 1,588,000; Ontario, 18,000; New Brunswick, 271,000; Newfoundland, 158,000; | 
Prince Edward Island, 27,000. That was the last big year we had on the St. Lawrence. 
That was the year after the war broke out. In 1915 conditions were normal. At the 


end of 1915 and the beginning of 1916 the British Government commandeered all a 
coal-carrying ships practically. 
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STATEMENT DOMINION COAL “SALES IN PROVINCE”’, 1914-1920. 


Gross Tons. 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


2 i a a es 


Giicbec...... "| 15866,275| 1,588,709] 659,182} 207,287| 55,119] 340,880! 145,820 
| CSAS Seer ces eae. ”99,168| | 18,944 a 3,786 3,940 203 


New Brunswick... Erie ais 289,107} 271,781} 368,461) 420,662) 393,734; 243,998) 351,872 
ecard ipa has Saath ae 114,599] 158,645) 170,530) 173,143) 185,270} 172,445) 208,714 


ee ee 28,135 27,019 34,726 43, 534 44,804 26,171 38, 169 


STATEMENT SPRINGHILL SALES IN PROVINCES, 1914-1920. 


Gross Tons. 


IB. wader. Spates 6 111,991 105,743|° 120,592} 126,108; 182,720) 134,615) . 154,752 
my Orunswick.............. 177,040} 176,242} 139,653) 140,703) 146,477) 165,180} 192,102 
TERA DOA SATs Baa 17,446 41, 657 14,977 27, 968 21,304 17, 940 wade 
Prince E. Island............. | Ried’: pied Tike Aosta ar. gaat b shox ght o 566 1, 264 79 
¥ 


- Including Railway Deliveries. 


‘ By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Would you state how much you put into Quebec that year?—A. 1,588,000. 

Q. How much into Ontario?—a. Ontario, 18,944. In 1916 we sent into Nova 
Miotia. 2,173,000; Quebec, 659,000; Ontario, 7,000; New Brunswick, 368,000; New- 
@indland, 170,000; Prince Edward Island, 34, 600. In 1917, Nova Scotia, 2, 028, 000; 
Quebec, 207,000; New. Brunswick, 420,000; Newfoundland, 173,000; Prince Edward 
Island, 43,000. tA 1918, Nova Scotia, 1,948,000; Quebec, 55,000; Ontario, 3,786 tons; 
¥ Brunswick, 393,734; Newfoundland, 185,000. 

-Q. The Ontario coal, would that be railway coal?—A. No, that was coal, Mr, 
eefer, that was taken at Montreal by barges and brought up the Ottawa river. 
-~  Q. You would not lose any money on that coal?—A, No. 


§ By Mr. Cowan: 

€ Q. You would be selling it at a profit? Are there any conditions to-day which 

would make it unprofitable for you to do what you did that year?—A. We are doing 

precisely what we did that year, selling it at the current prices in Montreal. New 
cunswick, 393,000 that year and so on. In 1919 we sent more coal to Quebec. 

Nova Scotia, 1,729,000; Quebec, 340,000; Ontario, 3,340,000; New Brunswick, 343,000; | 

‘Newfoundland, 172, 000; Prince Edward Island, 26,000. In 1920—this is the calendar 

“year I am giving you. 

a Q. 1920?—A. Nova Scotia, 1,575, 000; Quebec, 145,000; Ontario, 203 tons. 


= By Mr. Keefer: 
~ Q. That million and some odd to Nova Scotia, what would that be for?—A. 
“That includes the Steel Company, local consumption in Nova Scotia. That is 
bunker coal. : 
te Q. Export trade?—A. No, the export trade would be additional to that. I have 
not got that in there. 
— Q. It does not show that?—A. I don’t know whether I have that. 
 -Q. We have that in the governmental returns ‘—A. Yes. I want to say in 
answering that question that Nova Scotia Government’s coal year ends the 30th of 
_ September. It runs from October 1 until September 30, so that there may be 
differences i in the figures on account of the differences in the time in which the state- 


| apes are compiled. 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Did you give 1920?—A. Yes, I read 1920. . 4 
: e. 

By Mr. McKenze: a 

Q. Do you send any coals to Ontario in 1920?—A. Practically none, 200 tons + 
By Mr. Keefer: i 

Q. We better let him finish the statement. - 
| a 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. I was going to ask you—Nova Scotia seems to have gone up very ene in the 
years you have quoted. Do you include bunker coal as Nova Scotia?—A. Yes, in 
that statement. \ 

Q. It is classified as Nova Scotia coal?—A. I have a statement showing the 
bunker coal separately. Now you have asked for the production of the Dominion 
mines although you probably got that in othér ways. You have asked me to produce | 
it. I am not familiar with the way in which the costs of coal are compiled by our: 
accountants in the collieries, and that was looked atter yesterday by the resolution 
of the committee. ¢ 

Q. You have asked me as to the quantities of coal we sell to the Canadian 
railways. I have a statement prepared on that which I will put in. 


Mr. Kerrer: That would be too voluminous to put into the record. I think E 
better file it as an exhibit. Don’t you think so, Mr. McKenzie. 4 


Mr. McKenzie: Leave it with us and if we decide afterwards it should 4 
included, we can do so. It is not as voluminous as some we have already had. : 


DELIVERIES TO CANADIAN RAILWAYS. . ah 


Care BrETON COLLIERIES, 


a 1914-1920. tae 

ea 1914 | 1915 1916 1917 |. 1918 1919 1920 | 
Canadian Government Rail- - | 
‘ways— 
Si. Lawrence iw). vad 26, 808 ©, 2BO1 ¢ iis oes east | ig Roca ee Le Ban cei a ce ae ey, aga 4 \ 

BASIE S rn iy sei wail tien. Wie TORR Ge OER Eh a Oct, Tt an ee 1,510 i 
Sydney MME ES ee 56, 209 28,121 139, 123 240, 328 216, 264 137,067 175, 285, ( 
OVAL Peels Gente e 83,017 34,401 139, 1938 240, 328 217,774 137, 117 ys 
Canadian Pacific Railway— y 
St. Lawrenve ou. ven veal at 534,441] 377,114) 104,499 20, O08 hua 27,226) ~. ae ie 
St. John, IN GES ten uae 83,969}. 76,661 151,855 137,205 66, 804 38, 152 94,799 | 
Balifax 3 fee.) eet 10,078 948 1, 224| ° 5,629 45821. ANT OR ..) 
RMB Nog ie a RRL I 1,517| 48,787, 74,096] 42,955)... .am | 
Total aoe 628,488 444,723 259, 095 211,674 142, 462 108, 333 94,799 
chia Trunk Railway— | 


| eee SS | iment enemas | Sseemeniensassnseneeesen<eenntes iss sisbesisioesisnssnediniess 1 aciasssssiessceesesssunsseessacorlegesess [siesta 


St. Lawrence............). 469,153} 358,437 106,630] 30,455! 13,3931. 69,684] 11,713 | 
‘Grand Total—Dominion.} 1,180,658} 837,561] 504,918] 482,457] 373,629| 315,134| 281,797. 


ne nneneteeteelee | <aimapennendaelnienteetimithasias | seareeniagrSiasssaeaioeedias|f naieecevennansssiichsnsptssieapiess) f pijpdeaeusnt- di cechdimeipnsssiisiedsacghs fsale= assiegiteaennan 


| 
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SPRINGHILL COLLIERIES; 


eacisn Government Rail- i 


MEM aE. os dale 5 dew ek de nc 103,219 121, 797 97,477 92,929 102, 269 86,795 89,917 
lantic Quebec anit Western 
- Rail lway PEO RS Ee ek Oe 7,174 5, 180 7,699 9,876 115229 10,310 7,136 
Caraquet and Gulf Shore 
MU. Fisk. oer Ores we etd eel. oo 948 997 1,333 979 1,054 715 
Canada Gulf Terminal Rail- ; 
Ee EAS SS DS 6 ETS Bee 1,141 Loko 1,538 1,972 1: 783 1,429 
Tbtbinicre and Megantic Rail- 
ee 655 500 850 1,079 912 783 309 
Grand Total—Springhill... 111,048 129, 566 108, 338 106,755 LTR S64 100, 725 99, 506 


, 
ay 1 aie Rana PS a ue in an ne a Pe ra) bY EY (a ae ee (a a oer 
y 
’e% 


Combined Totals— | Me : : 
Dominion and Springhill. .| 1,291,706 967,127 613, 256 589, 212 490, 990 415,859 381, 303 


9 


¥. 
a 


Wirness: You have asked me for a statement of the coal we sold for bunker 
purposes each year. The coal we have sold for bunker purposes to ocean- going steamers 
since 1914. I have a statement showing that. Will I put that in? 

a Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): Perhaps it can be read. 


- Witness: I might say in explanation of this statement that the demand for 
bunker coal for the coaling of the ships— 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. That is the coal the ship itself uses on its voyage. I ama landlubber. I want 
to know that.—A. I don’t think bunker coal is the coal consumed by the ship itself on 
the trip across the ocean. It is usually termed bunker coal. It is the same kind of | 
coal except it is called bunker coal. 


_ By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. When ships take bunker coal in Nova Scotia you call that in your statement 
Nova Scotia coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing you put that into the ship in Montreal?—A. We put that in as 
ies, and I have had it segregated to give all the bunkers in 1914. We supply bunker 
coal at the ports of Sydney, Louisburg, St. John, N.B., and Halifax to ocean-going 
steamers. In 1914, ocean-going steamers, 208,106 tons. That was the first year of 
the war. 

Q. What did you supply in bunker coal at Montreal that year?—A. 89 432 tons. 
That was ocean boats. Then we supplied for Canadian coastal boats in Montreal 
that year, that is boats for river service and in the Canadian coast trade, 62,000 tons; 
and we supplied for steamers plying around the coast of Nova Scotia, different places, 
Halifax, St. John, and coastal service, 84,600 tons. In 1915, there was an extensive 
inerease. We supplied ocean service 409,500 tons. At Montreal we supplied the river 
pas 88,800 tons; ocean steamers at Montreal 50,000 tons, and other Canadian coastal 

ts 40,000 Moby In 1916, ocean service, 528,000 tons. That includes the same 
places. I will give you that afterwards. St: Lawrence, for the river steamers, etc., 
129,000 tons; ocean boats, St. Lawrence, 1,600 tons; other boats in the St. Teawteniael 
19,0 000 tons. In 1917, we supplied ocean steamers 37 2, 500 tons; St. Lawrence steamers, 
177,000 tons, and other steamers, 13,600 tons. In.1919, ocean boats at the lower ports, 
308,600 tons; St. Lawrence, 68,200 tons; river steamers, 47,700 tons, and others, 
13,000 tons. HA 1920, we supplied in the ocean steamers 434,200 tons, and other boats 
in the coastal trade 128 ,000 tons. We did not do any bunkering in the St. Lawrence 
a 1920. The Faitaran Commission ruled that the boats in the St.’ Lawrence 
'nstead of taking American coal that was coming into Canada, which it would be very 
? [Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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difficult for them to arrange at Washington to get, that that should be prevented, and 
the boats should come down and take their coal at the lower provinces for their ocean 
voyage, for their Transatlantic voyage. | | 


DOMINION COAL CO., LIMITED. 4 


BUNKER Coat. of 
—_— 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 Total 


Meee ee ee ee eee ee eee aaa aor enews hceuai\ Gr (NTAZMINEIT’ SCRE ios | (AL eT 


Ocean Service excluding St. Law- | a 
ence Coalimg ove cies ee 206, 108} 409,500] 628,136) 372,517) 254, 654 308, 602} 434,260) 2,613,771 


Domestic Bunkers excluding St. ; 

Lawrence coaling.............. 84,650! 88,806) 129,548] 177,561) 196,388} 68,215) 123,573 868, 74] 
Ocean Coaling St. Lawrence.....| 82,434) 50,273) 1,611 151| 52,600}, '47,716).....5... 184, 78! 
Domestic Coaling St. Lawrence.| 62,166} 40,777) 19,509 18269090! ok 13. SOU os en 149, 97: 


Total per year.........-..+.. 435,358] 589,356] 778,804) 563,928] 453,642) 438,354] 557,833 3,817, 27%. 


By Mr. Cowan: , 
Q. The boats were taken off?—A. Yes. 


| 
Q. Will you proceed to treat the bunker business as you have been doing (_ 
We'll bunker, every one we can get. a | 


By Mr. Douglas: ; \ 

Q. The result was the embargo did not hurt the Dominion Coal Company’? 
business?——A. No, the coal that would have gone to the St. Lawrence was absorbec 
by bunkering boats at other points or else it was distributed amongst our customers 


Ti did to some extent affect the earnings of the Coal Company, but it did not affect thi 
working of the Dominion Coal Company. Mt 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. If you were able to export that you would get a good price for it?—A. Yes. 
Q. You may be benefited by it financially?—A. The only possible ‘effect, if th 
embargo had not existed we would get what the Americans were getting, $18 or $2) 
a ton. a 


v 


By Mr. Cowan: i 
Q. Do you claim that the high prices you are compelled to pay for that coal is du 
to high wages at the mine?—A. I am not concerned about the question of wages. M 
duties are to sell the coal. | " 

Q. You said conditions were due entirely to American strike conditions whic. 
were imported into Canada?—A. I did not say that. sH 

Q. You made reference to American strike conditions. I am talking of the effec 
American strike conditions had on coal prices. You are not willing to discuss th 
question of wages at all to your miners?—A. That is not my particular business. 

Q. You don’t know whether wages in the United States have come down sine 
the war?—A. No, they have not come down, because they have an agreement wit 
the mine workers in the United States that they made last year that lasts,two yeal 
and does not expire until March 31, 1922. | 

Q. Or April 1, 1922 ¢—A. I know that. . 

Q. If wages have not come down and the prices have come down, it is quite evider 
the mine owners are losing heavily or they were making an awful profit before, one ¢ 
the two.—A. It is admitted they were making enormous profits before. Such price 
were unheard of in the United States. It is phenomenal. 4 

(Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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By the Chairman: | ’ . 


Q. You are general sales agent for the Down tata Coal Company. You have 
n told us of the method you use in order to dispose of ‘the coal produced by the 
Dominion Coal Company?—A. We usually try to find+the best possible market in 
‘. which to sell our coal and make the most money for the company, and we have can- 
assed every possible market in an effort to find business, and during the years 
Biave been connected with the company at the head of the Sales Department I 
he ave left very little territory unexplored. I have personally gone into the province 
Ontario in 1914 and 1915, when we had a surplus of coal, and conditions were 
; different. We had the low rates of freight in our ships and we found that 
American competition was so severe that we could not possibly get beyond Brock- 
ville or Ottawa at this end. I don’t think we ever succeeded in getting beyond 
ese points, where we were met with American competition, and cheap coal coming 
from Pennsylvania and Ohio. If you will permit me to continue for a minute; 
the great problem in the Nova Scotia coal field has always been to find employment 
for the men to keep the collieries in operation during the winter months. The first 
ganized effort to find markets was made after the formation of the Dominion Coal 
Company, which was the organization of all the small companies in existence 
nm 1898 by Henry M. Whitney, and after Mr. Whitney got into operation he 
found the great trouble he had was to keep up continuous employment, and thereby 
ve stabilized labour conditions, and a uniform cost of production to sell his coal 
erever it was possible to do so on anything like a profitable business basis. He 
de five year contracts with the railroads. He built up the most up-to-date modern 
charging plant that could be built at that time in Montreal where we could take 
ut a thousand tons an hour out of an ocean-going ship. We can discharge 10, 000 
on ships in twelve to fourteen hours, clean them up, and send them back to be re- 
oaded. He built very evetensive coal piers at Sydney where the ships could be loaded 
qui ckly. Then when he was confronted with this question of market he organized 
amongst a group of capitalists with whom he was associated a very large concern 
known as the New England Gas and Coke Company of Boston, that was found to 
‘be ‘the outlet for all the slack coal which was then produced in that part of the 
country. At that time the scheme was made large enough so that in the winter 
) nonths we could ship coal to Boston and distribute it in New England. They made 
oad connections at Everett for that purpose. At that time it was anticipated 
lat the duty on coal going into the Unied Sates would be taken off, but that did not 
ppen and so far as the large scheme for coal distribution was concerned, that was 
ropped. But they continued between 1899 and 1905 to make heavy shipments of 
ack into Boston. 


- 

OB: ; 
b By the Chairman: 

i Q. This is all very interesting, but it is not very useful to the committee, this 
istorical review. A. I am coming to the point about finding the market. \ 


is J By Mr. Chisholm: 
_ Q. I think this is very important. It is leading up to something.—A. They formed 
_ this company; they manufactured coke in Boston, which was intended to replace 
nthracite coal: That is what I am leading up to. They began to make coke and they 
“sold this coke to try to introduce it into the Boston market. They sold it in ten.pound 


ae bags. 
| i. By Mr. Keefer: 
QQ. Speaking of the market, how much coal have you for sale over and ore what: 


? 


eS need to supply Newfoundland ? 


- 


The CHamman: Pardon me, Mr. Dick was in the middle of a statement. 


x . [Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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Witness: Distributing coke from grocery stores in ten pound bags in order to | 
to introduce this coke in place of anthracite coal in the United States. The result | 
was that the New England Gas Coke Company became insolvent, and the contract we 
had with them was abrogated about that time. The Steel Company at Sydney, which | 
was being constructed, came in and replaced the New England Company to provide | 
part of the market for the winter months. James Ross was then president of the 
company, and Mr. Ross, after he had made a thorough canvass of the possibilities of | 
getting coal into Ontario thought he should establish European connections. I went | 
over to Europe and I spent six months in Europe finding a market for coal. I sold | 
50,000 tons to the Swedish government for their railway. I travelled through France 
and Italy in 1902. I went over to Norway and Sweden and I went down through Ger- | 
many and saw the coal fields; went over France and went down to Italy, and I made 
some connections; sold some coal over in that part of the country and we found that 
‘ competition there was so keen with the coals in Europe that we were only able to sell 
the coal during the winter months when we could get very low freight rates. 

Mr. Keerer: We have nothing to do with that question. 


Re Mr. Chisholm: 


I think I see the point. 
Witness: You have been asking me how we tried to find markets for the coal. 


Sse Fa 


By the Chairman: 


Q. With reference to your pieeeHlt methods 2—A. I want to show you, Mr. Chair- 
man— | 
The Cuainman: If the committee wishes to Keay it I have no objection at all. 
Mr. Doucnas (Cape Breton): I don’t think this testimony should be limited or 
restricted in any sense. fi 
Mr. Kerrer: The point is we are here to get the coal in any way. | 
The Cramman: If the Committee wishes to hear Mr. Dick— a 
Mr. Cowan: Let him go on. It will finish up in a minute. It is of value to mi 
and one point I want to find out later on. : 
Witness: Well, I do not quite know just where we were, but I think we were 
trying to sell coal in Europe, and what I want to say to the committee is this, that if] 
we can sell coal in Ontario at a reasonable profit, a fair market value, we are always 
ready and anxious to do so, and we have made large contracts with the railroads in the 
past, and they have scaled the price down in Montreal, (in order to put us on a com- 
petitive basis) to the point at which they claim in Ontario they can get American | 
coal, and we have been faced with the American competition in the province ot Ontario, 
and in Montreal. 


By Mr. Ross: 


I 
Q. But you have got as far west as Brockville?—-A. Yes, in 1914, ‘and 1915, we were | 
as far west as Brockville. | 

Q. What would you suggest as a practical way of getting into ‘the Ontario aka 


What can be done in a practical way to get Nova Scotia coal into Ontario? That is what 
this committee desires to know?—A. The only way the Government can help us is in 
the matter of transportation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What determines the price at which you sell coal?—A. I fix the best price I can’ 
got in competition with the other man that is selling his coal. 
(Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


anh Q. Have you any objection to telling us what you do consider to be a reasonable 
: rofit ?—A. Well, there are so many factors entering into that question that I would 

ot care to answer it offhand. As a matter of fact, most of the coal that is sold, that is 
‘size coal, has the other coal taken out of it, which has to be sold at a lower price, and 
there are so many factors entering into the question of what is the average price of 
coal at the mines after you have got these things put together, and after you have 
Bede your deductions, that I do not know that I would care to say. 


3 By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Have you anything else to suggest with regard to the question of supplying 
Ontario with coal?—A. Yes. Now, Mr. Keefer, we have got as far as Ottawa. — 

» The Cwairman: I would like to ask a question before the witness proceeds. 


ny 


By the Chairman: 


| 
) 
: 
| 
a 
4 _ Q. You say you sell the coal at the best price you can get in competition with other 
coal operators ?—-A. Yes. 

~ Q. On what information do you base your cost price?—You consider not only 
the price other coal operators are asking, but you must have some information as to 
the cost of your coal.—A. We are not going to sell it ata loss. Our people have agreed 
+o furnish me with these costs. 
 Q. But when you are talking prices in.an endeavour to make a sale of coal, what 
tetermines the price? 


= By Mr. Ross: 

| Q. After you get the costs? 
Ly 

] 


By the Chairmans 
_ Q. The costs are given to you? 


By Mr. Ross: 
| _ Q. What percentage do you add?—A. Well, we do. not base it on any percentage 
basis. 


Ek | 


By Mr. Keefer: 


| Q. Something like the old definition of freights, “All the market will stand” ?—A. 
No, not exactly. We have to take into consideration the size of the contract and the 
period over which it extends, and the probable conditions that ma¥ arise. 


_ Mr. Mackenzie: We passed a resolution yesterday that we were to get full 
details in the shape of a statement. Will not that afford us the information we now 
‘require ? 

| The CHairMAN: That is not what we are endeavouring to ascertain. I am not 
going to ask Mr. Dick what the costs of the coal are, but the committee. desires to 
know what principle they follow in determining the price which they ask from a pro- 
‘spective purchase. | 

|. By the Chairman: 

| Q. Do they add a certain percentage, a reasonable percentage to the cost of the coal, 
‘or do they determine the price which is asked by the price which the competitors in 
‘that field are asking?—A. That is what we do as a rule; that is what we are forced to 
| Q. That is, if the competitors are asking an abnormal price, you are not satis- 
fied with a reasonable profit on your coal?—A. As a rule we do not have a free hand 
ia (Mr. Alexander Tick? 
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| 
in that. For instance, in dealing with the railroad companies they say, “We can buy 
American coal, delivered here at so much.” Now, in 1920, (while we are on this sub- 
ject of determining prices) the Canadian National Railways began negotiating af 
us for coal and we offered them 400,000 tons at $5 f.0.b. vessel at Sydney. They ca 
back to us.with the proposal that we deliver this coal at $5.90 at Quebec, or $5.4 
at Montreal.. We declined their offer because we could not undertake to freien 
coal from Sydney to Quebec at 90 cents and to Montreal, a greater distance, at 
40 cents, and they knew it at the time, but they simply put us up against a price at 
which they can buy coal, and Mr. Caye showed this committee where he could buy 
coal at $7.92 on a $2 freight rate, and a 400-mile haul, charging the public for the. 


same distance $4.53. 4 


; 
By the Chairman: 1 

Q. You are anxious to get into the Ontario market, and the Ontario coal 
consumer is very anxious to get coal?—A. Quite so. 

Q. Are you prepared to place on the Ontario market for domestic consumption 
your coal at a fairly reasonable profit over cost, or is the price which you are prepared. 
to ask the Ontario domestic consumer the highest price you can obtain in competition 
with the American coal operators who supply the Ontario market now?—A. I think 
that if we sold the Ontario consumer of coal to‘day, coal at the price at which he can 
buy it in the United States at any point beyond Miontreal, we would be making a sub- 
stantial loss instead of a profit. # 

Q. When we were paying about $14 a ton for bituminous coal in Ontario A. 
That is. due to abnormal conditions in the United States. Es 

By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): , 
Q. That was paid in Halifax too. 5 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would it not be to the advantage of your company to consider the Ontamie 
market in this light, that if you can get into that market in normal times with 
normal profits, you will then be able to compete. with the American market? The 
Ontario people, I presume, are not prepared to change their source of supply according 
to the price? They must have a stable source of supply /—A. Yes, but the trouble 
with that market is the fact that they want their coal in the winter time when it is 
impossible for us to get the coal into Ontario, except at the Lakes where Mr. Kooi 
country is located. 


cs 


By Mr. Kéefer: ; 
Q. Let us see what this Ontario market is. In the first place, how much coal 
have you got, after you supply your local companies and interrelated companies and 


Newfoundland demands?—A. This year? 4 
Q. Take the year 1920 as an example. You cannot supply the demand? It 1s 


not a question of transportation ? 
‘Mr. Ross: They can increase their supply. 


By Mr. Keefer: si 

Q@. Let us ascertain the facts. How,much coal have you got to sell after 
deducting all you have got to supply to your related companies, the miners, and New-| 
foundland? | = | 
Mr. Dovueras (Cape Breton): You are asking now about Dominion coal? “4 
Mr. Krerer: What he represents. We will take up the other afterwards. 


Witness: We will have this year 2,500,000 tons of coal to sell. 
[Mr. Alexander Dick] i | 
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By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. The Canadian National Railways say they want how much? How much do 
ey want if they can get a proper price?-A. 600,000 tons. 3 

_ Q. No more than that?—A. They want 1,600,000 odd tons for every purpose. 

Q. That is what their requirements are? They will take 600,000 tons from 
-you?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. How much do the O.P.R. require?—A. The C.P.R. are taking nothing From 
4 this year. 
? _Q. How much did they take from you last year?—A. Nothing. 
3 Q. Your statement for the year 1920 shows 4,000 tons—A. I am speaking of 
St. Johns. . ; 
i Q. I am speaking of the railway. Before you get to Ontario T can show you 

ou have not any coal to give us, and unfortunately we want it if we can get it. 

Take out the Dominion Government railways, the ©.P.R. and your local demand, 
and how much have you left?—A. Do you mean to make provision for the province 
of Quebec in the usual way?—We would have nothing left for Ontario. 
re Q. You would have nothing left for Quebec?—A. Oh, yes. ' 
—__-Q. ~ You would have nothing left for Outario?—A. No, we expect to send 1,500,009 
tons to Quebec. 
_ Q. How much does Quebec take of bituminous coal?—A. For the whole province? 
QQ. Yes, approximately ?—A. I should say for the whole province of Quebec 
approximately 3,000,000 tons. @ 
# Q. Naturally, you would hardly expect to carry coal past a market?—A. No. 
Q. So that unless you increase your output or do something of that kind, it is 
| mai to talk about getting coal from your properties into Ontario? 
| 
; 
) 


Mr. Doveias (Cape Breton): Not at all. 
(Mr. Cowan: His territory can be developed. 


i Mr. Krrrer: I say unless he increases his output it is useless to talk about bring- 
ing coal from his mines for Ontario. 

ie Mr. Cowan: I understand they would be prepared to further develop their 
‘properties, and increase their output. 

‘s Witness: It depends on whether we can sell all the coal in Quebec this year. 


a 


e “ By Mr. Keefer: 

4 Q. You are not going to pass a local market?—A. I am not going to pass the 
best market. 

| ~  Q. And when you get up against the competition of the American coal coming 
in more cheaply than it comes into Quebec, that is not your be&t market?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 

| 


= Q. You cannot talk about giving us any coal?—A. Not this year. 

i Q. And not unless you can increase your output considerably ?—A. Our company 
is aiming at an output of 10,000,000 tons of coal. 
__-Q. That is different?—A. That is my answer to your question. We hope eventu- 


| fr to get into the Ontario market, and my own individual opinion, not speaking 


tor the company but for myself, is that the cost of mining coal in the United States 
is going to increase very much faster than it has ever done before, because they 
| have exhausted a great deal of their cheaper coal and the conditions are changing. 

7 _ Q. Your assumption is that the American coal is going to get more expensive. 


Your statement for the year 1914 shows that you have been supplying the railways 


/ With quite a quantity of coal?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. At what price were you supplying that coal in 19142—A. In 1914 we were 
supplying that coal to the railways at about, $2.924 a ton. 
 Q. All the time?—-A. Yes. 


| f Q. F.o.b. Montreal cars?—A. Yes, Montreal. 


/ 


[Mr.- Alexander Dick] 
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Q. What do you estimate should be deducted from that $2. 92 for ae 
that coal to Montreal?’—A. At that time? 
Q. At that time, and unloading?—A. At that time, we had ships on which we 
could transport that coal to Montreal at about 50 cents a ton. 4 | 
Q. So that the freight rate to Montreal was about 50 cents?—A. Yes. | 
Q. What do you put in for the cost for unloading at the dock ¢—A,. At that time 
I thik our costs were running somewhere about 20 cents. . . 
Q. Anything else?—A. That is in 1914. | 
Q. You are quite right. Anything else? Insurance, or anything else ?—A. I } 
think 20 cents. I 
Q. So that 70 cents off the $2. 92 would mean you were supplying your coal fob | 
vessels Sydney at $2.22?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. To-day your company is asking $7 f.o.b. vessel?—A. Yes. iy 
Q. Why ?—A. Because of the increased costs of coal.  § 
Q. What makes up that increased eost? Is it wages¢?—A. I am not an expel 
on costs. 
Q. We have a trebled up price. Give us a rough statement. —A: You agredil 
with Mr. Wolvin he would supply you with that. i. 
Q. He is going to give us the detail—A. I don’t want to give any evidence that 
will conflict. 
Q. Have the wages increased threefold since 1914?—A. I would not be prepared 
to say that. 
Q. Speaking about the wages in the States and so forth?—A. I know in a general 
way about the wages. 5 
Q. In a general way how much have the wages in Nova Scotia increased since 
1914?—A. I am under the impression since 1914 there has been an increase of 127 
per cent. 
Q. What is the other increase that makes up the difference?—A. There are all 
sorts of increases. I am not prepared to go into all the details of it. . 
Q. I don’t want you to go into all the details—A. I don’t know as a matter ae 
fact, Mr. Keefer, and I think it would be better if you could get that elsewhere. It 
would be better for me not to answer that, I think. : 
Q. Hold on. It is for the committee and the chairman to say how far you 
should answer ?—A. I don’t wish you to think I am refusing to answer deliberately. 
Q. I only want it in generalities as to the difference between $2.22 and $7. Ina 
general way you have given me the wages as 127 per cent. Are you sure for the 
rest, roughly speaking?’—A. There are other increases which I cannot tell you about. 
Q. Would it be increases of profits?—A. That is only another way of getting — 
the costs, Mr. Keefer. | 
Q. I know it is, but I want an answer?—A. Did not the committee agree with | 
Mr. Wolvin yesterday to furnish those? 
Q. You can give us some guiding features on the general increases?—A, I don’t 
want to give you any inaccurate figures. 
Q. Do you know what prices you charge in selling coal?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much were you charging the Canadian Merchant Marine for bunker | 
coal?—A. Last year. “| 
Q. Yes?—A. We charged them, I think, anywhere in the beginning of the season | 
from $9 up to $12.25 a ton. i | 
Q. How much were you charging the United States Merchant Marine Mb: Any | 
they got from us $9 to $14 a ton. i 
Q. How much did the Canadian Merchant Marine get their coal for ?—A. By | 
going further south I think at that time they paid about $18 a ton for it. 
Q. By going down towards the southern States, could they not get it for $5—A. 
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Not at that time. 
[Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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4 Q. Take this year, what are you charging the Canadian Merchant Marine for 
bunker coal?—A. $10.25 at the present time. 

_ Q. What is the highest price you have been charging for this year?—A. That is 
the highest price. 

_ Q. What is the iowest?—A. That is the lowest. 

_ Q. What can they get that coal for elsewhere?—A. I suppose if they could go 
and get it any less anywhere, they would go and get it. 
. Q. Have they been doing it?—A. No. 
 Q. We had it on the floor of the House about some of the boats going south to 
get cheaper coal?—A. Because they did not want to go to Louisburg on account of 
the ice. | 
 Q. How much have you been charging at Louisburg?—A. $9 and $14. 
q Q. How much of it was sold at $9, and how much, roughly speaking, at the higher 
price, and how much at the lower price, the percentage generally?—A. Those higher 
prices obtained during the months of July, August, September and October. 

Q. I am not finding fault with you. I only want the facts. We know as a matter 
of fact you can sell your coal right at the highest prices——A. Before you came in I 
was dealing with the question of bunker prices, and I was explaining to the committee 
that the British Government itself had fixed the price of the bunker coal at $28 in 
England, and the prices at American points were fluctuating up to $18 and $20 a ton 
for bunker coal during the summer months. 
Q. For what year?—A. This last year and I told the committee that we had not 
put our prices as high as the English had to put theirs. 
Q. In 1919 you sold 427,626 tons to Europe, not bunker coal?—A. No. 

; _ Q. You bunkered almost the same quantity, 415,000. What was the price of the 
European coal?—A. I only want to say in connection with that, that that covers the 
months in which we could not sell coal elsewhere in Canada. 
| Q. Would you mind telling me the price you sold it at?—A. We sold that coal at 
that time—I want to be exact. We had contracts for that coal, part of it $6.50, $6.75 
and $7, and eventually we got one contract in March 1920 at $8 a ton, of which we 
were only able to fill about one-third on account of the embargo being placed in 
August. 
_ Q. So that of the 427,000 odd tons sold to Europe, it averaged about what price in 
1920’—A. About $6.75 to $7. 
| Q. Of the 415,000 bunkered, how much did that average?—A. Well, that I could 
‘not give you offhand. I don’t know. As a matter of fact I would give you that infor- 
mation if you wanted it later on. 
| Q. I am not asking absolutely accurately. If you could give it to me in a general 
way I would be satisfied, in a reasonably approximate way?—A. I want to give you 
‘something approximate. I would think that coal would average us somewhere about $8. 

 Q. Thank you. You spoke of Brockville and Ottawa being the former deadline 
‘beyond which you could not advance on account of the American coal? When was 
that?—A. 1915. 

 Q. Of course the war conditions have knocked everything out.—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know whether that would be your deadline now if you attempted toe 
enter the field or not, approximately ?—A. I don’t know. I would be inclined to think 
it would be further back towards Montreal. 
Q. How did you get that coal to Brockville?—A. By rail. 
'  Q. You did not attempt to bring it by water?—A. No. 
| Q. All the way from Nova Scotia?—A. We got up, to Cornwall by water; some 
coal in barges to Cornwall. 
| Q. How did you do? You broke bulk at Montreal?—A. Yes. 
| Q. And then loaded into an ordinary lake barge?—A. Yes. 
Q. Drawing 14 ft. 6.?—A. Yes. 


(Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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Q. If you could load your large ships with that coal at Nova Scotia and come 
up to Toronto without breaking bulk it would be a great advantage to you?—A. Yes, 
Q. It would reduce your cost of transportation how much?—A. I should think : 


would make—take in Toronto— B 
Q. There’s where the great market is for Ontario. —A. I should think it Soul : 
make a difference of perhaps $1.50 a ton. p | 


Q. Eventually what quantity from that line alone do you suppose you could. 
‘furnish if the demand was right and the price reasonable, say in Toronto?—A. That), 
would depend on the competition, and I suppose if the market was there for us we i 
could supply Quebec and Ontario with coal after we increased our output? a 
Q. There is no reason why you should not be able to bring your coal into Ottawa 
as it used to be brought by barges?—A. We used to send some to Ottawa by rail. I | 
want to tell you what the conditions are to-day so far as meeting competition in these | 
outside points. 4 


The CHairMan: We have only a few minutes before one o’clock. Is it your wish ¥ 
to finish with Mr. Dick before we adourn, or is it possible to finish with him. i | 


Mr. Kerrer: I should not think it would be possible. 7 
Witness: J have been here for two days now I would like to get through. a | 
By Mr. Keefer: : i | 
Q. Tell me this: at the present time this duty of 53 cents you were speaing of, to a 
use a slang expression, cuts no ice so far as Ontario is concerned.—A. I would not put | 
it that way, it cuts ice so far as Quebec in concerned. 4 
Q. I am speaking of Ontario first—A. Taking the present situation to- day | 
cuts no ice for Nova Scotia coal. a 
By Mr. Cowan: 
~Q. Does it affect you in Quebec?—A. It affects us in Quebec, yes. om 
By Mr. Keefer: M 


Q. Do you know what the demand for Ontario is?—A. I am told it is a million | 
tons of slack coal. I would not think it would be that much. tt 
Q. I am speaking of bituminous?—A. Does that include anthracite? Does that 
mean the coal going up by train shipment to Quebec? | 
Q. It means coming into the province of Ontario?—A. IT suppose that is right. b 
Q. Why in Ontario are we paying 53 cents as duty on coal which is not benefiting 
Nova Scotia?—A. Of course, you cannot take the duty off in Ontario and not take it 
off in Quebec. i 
Q. So far as Ontario is concerned we are paying that duty with no benefit to Nova | 
Scotia and no benefit to the West?—A, If you take that duty off we might be driven | 
out of Montreal. | 


Q. I would not be a party to doing that if you are going to benefit Ontario or a 
Nova Scotia at all?—A. I am glad to hear that. 


The Cuamman: Don’t open up a discussion on the fiscal question at present. Tt 
is five minutes to one. 


By Mr. Keefer: : 


Q. According to your statement it does cut ice in Quebec ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now we have had figures showing you cannot get the American coal down to | 
Montreal anywhere as cheaply even at the high price of $7, as you can get your coal | 
from Nova Scotia. Take the duty off, the cost of getting the coal to Mout is 


greater than the cost of $7 or $8.10 RAG That may fluctuate. -s 
[Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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Q. You have told us that the American coal is not going to fall. It is going to 
raise.—A. That would be my expectation, but transportation rates may fall, exchange 
may fall. 
=. Q. Transportation is not likely to fall; exchange may fall—A. If you would 
) permit me, there is one matter I want to get on the record. When you are speaking of 
getting coal into Ontario you are speaking of getting up to Ottawa. You have heard 
‘those railway people talking about the rates at which they can carry coal for them- 
selves. IT want to make this point: In 1915, we were bringing coal into Montreal and 
discharging it under much more favourable conditions, and we were paying the 
Harbour Commissioners 6 cents per ton wharfage on that coal. To-day they are 
charging us 8 cents per ton. In 1919 we were paying the Harbour Commissioners of 
‘Quebec for the rentals for our plants there $13,500 a year, and last year we paid them 
$39,000 for the same property, and this year they are asking us to pay them $52,200. 
That 1 is, of course, a matter where that has to be paid. The railroad rate to Ottawa in 
1919, Montreal to Ottawa, was 90 cents a ton by rail, and to-day from Montreal to 
Ottawa it is $1.25 a ton. 
—_ Q. Ottawa used to bring in what was called tide-water coal from the tide-water 
from New York up the canals in barges. Why can’t you do that as formerly?—A. We 
used to do that, but for coal by rail I am speaking of. 
Q. What would be the rate bringing it in by barges?—A. We used to use Mr. 
Murphy’s equipment. He uséd to buy the coal from us in Montreal and sell it here. 
Q. What could you do it for then?—A. I think he estimated his freight at 90 
cents. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. If you are doing a certain amount of that, would not that have the effect of 
reducing their rates?--A. The cost of operating barges are more now than then. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. You don’t mean to tell us that the water communication from Montreal to 
here could be more than the rail?—A. No, it should not be. 
- Q. How much cheaper ?—A. I suppose the small barges operating: up through the 
Rideau. 
Q. Up the Ottawa I am talking about?—A. I should think it ought to be 50 cents 
a ton less under existing conditions. 
— Q. And none of it is being brought that way?—A. No, not now. 
| Mr. Ross: These are the facts we want to get at. Is the only reason why you 
don’t bring it to Ottawa now as compared with other years the increased freight rate? 
) —A. Yes, we tried to get business here this spring. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
| Q. It means that because the railways are losing business, and the men on the 
_ railways are losing their jobs?—A. It means largely those people do not want to buy 
coal. 
The Cuarrman: We had better either adjourn or finish up this examination of this 
" witness in a few minutes. 
| Mr. Krrrer: We will take it at two o’clock. You said you would furnish us 
| with the cost price. Can you give us a statement showing— 
| The CHamMan: Is it agreed we take ten minutes further now, or shall we adjourn 
‘how and meet at two o’clock or adjourn now and meet on Monday? 
| Mr. Doucnias: Yes, or any other day that will suit the committee. 
-_ -‘Mr. McKenztr: I suppose we should give some consideration to the witness. He 


| expected to finish now. 
| (Mr. Alexander Dick] 
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ate Cowan: I move we adjourn to meet at two o Solock. 
Mr. Doucias: Mr. Dick is the most important witness this committee. be He 
has put in an awful lot of statements and he has some statements yet that have not | 
been put in. | 
Mr. Kererer: I think it would be better to adjourn this matter to meet Me 
Dick’s convenience till some day next week, and then take it up. 
Witness: Very well, that would be all right. Would you allow me to make a 
suggestion to the committee. I don’t know whether any of you are familiar with the | 
final report made by Mr. Magrath. This report contains a very great deal of valuable 
information along the lines of your examination, Mr. Keefer, and it is the only | 
I have got. 
The CHARMAN: We have already a programme prepared for almost every day | 
next week. af 
Mr. Cowan: Well, on whatever day you suggest. 
The CHaiRMAN: There is no programme for Monday. 


By Mr. Cowan: ) P 
Q. Would Monday suit you, Mr. Dick?—A. I teint SO. | ly 
The Cuamrman: Will Monday suit the committee? 
The Mempers: Yes. 


By the, Chairman: 
Q. Then we will ask you to return on Monday, at 10.30 in the morning, Mr. 
Dick?’—A. Very well. ran 


re 


The witness retired. 


The CuairMan: Gentlemen, before we adjourn, I desire to read a telegram hicill | 
I have received from Mr. R. ‘C0. Vaughan, and which I think should be incorporated 
in the evidence immediately :— 


“ Have just printed copy my evidence, find number minor errors but on 
page fifty-seven serious error paragraph three states I said to the Dominion | 
Coal Company, they ought to sell us coal at profit of one dollar to one dollar. 
fifty cents per ton; that is incorrect, what I did say is that they should not | 
expect a profit of one dollar or one dollar fifty cents per ton, and later on, on 
same page it is stated that I said United States Companies work on a margin 
of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. My evidence said from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents per ton, which is a decided difference. Would be obliged if you 
kindly have my evidence corrected accordingly. 


(Se¢d.) R. C. VAUGHAN,” 
The committee adjourned until Monday, April 23, at 10:30 a.m. 
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S 
it 
4 Hovusr or Commons, 
% ComMITTEE Room 425, 
+ 
\ Monpay, April 25, 1921. 
bs The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
| future fuel supply of ‘Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele presiding. 
a 
4 
| — Mr, Avexanper Dick recalled. 
% By the Charman: 
| ; Q. I would like to ask you as a preliminary to your examination to-day a few 
general questions which I think it would be valuable to have in our evidence. What 
. 


mount of coal is at present available at the mines?—A. For shipment. 

Q. Yes.—A. 170,000 tons in the storage plant. | 

Q. Have you any information which you can give us as to the probable amount in 
the dealers’ hands in the district in which you handle the coal, that is, is there a large 
amount in the dealers’ hands, or is there a small amount?—A. The dealers in the 
Maritime Provinces as a rule take the coal from our yards or vessels as they require it, 


Stas 


4 


both Halifax and St. John. We used to store the coal for them with few exceptions. 
Some of them who have wharves in Halifax fill their ships with coal but the ships do 
‘not hold large quantities and they use most of their storage places for anthracite coal, 
depending on us to take the coal from time to time as it arrives. Halifax is only 
twenty-four hours by water from Sydney, where we keep the steamers moving almost 
continuously between Sydney and Halifax or Louisburg and Halifax in the winter. 


| _ Q. My general idea, perhaps if I explain it to you, we will get at the point more 
| 
| 
| 


: 
} 
rapidly. The general idea is to ascertain about what amount of coal is available in 
the district in which you are handling the coal—A. That includes the supply of coal 
' we cut off by say your mines shutting down.—A. Well, I would say as a rule they have 
at least from two weeks’ to a month’s coal supply ahead. I could not give you the 
quantity. , 
— Q. As compared with other years and in view of the mild winter do you. think 
there is a larger supply than usual?—A. Yes, I think there is. We had at St. John 
) last week about 15,000 tons of coal in barges in the harbour and on the wharves and 
different places waiting for steamers to come for bunker supplies of coal because we 
_ were anticipating that with the strike in England steamers, going across to the other 
side, would need more coal than they ordinarily used, to bring them back from England 
_ while the strike was on. : 
~~ Q. What about Montreal and the province of Quebec districts? Have you any 
knowledge as to the probable reserves of coal held there this spring?—A. They are 
heavier than they have been in any year since the war began. The railways have large 
stocks of coal at Montreal. I cannot give you the exact quantities, but I am told that 
the C.P.R. has at least 150,000 tons stored in the Montreal District. The dealers have 
Coal unsold that they expected to sell this winter, but this being a very much milder 
_ Winter than usual, they did not dispose of the coal during the winter months. 
| Ff Q. Industrial plants?—A. Industrial plants. At least they have in all cases more 
| coal than they require and they will probably not want to buy coal to store before 
_ August. 
__-Q. That is encouraging. It is up to the sales agent?—A. It is up to us. 
(Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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Q. The present equipment of the Dominion Coal Company is sufficient to prod ce 
how much coal, presuming you are running to full capacity ?—A. We can easily handle 
up to 14,000 tons a day and we did. In 1914, in 1915, we shipped up to 20,000 tons. 

Q. That would be for a year about?—A. You can not base it that way for a year, 
because part of that coal that was shipped in one day was coal that was being takey 
from the storage piles in order to give steamers prompt despatch. If you mean 7 
average output of the mine— | 

Q. I would say the possible production?—A. I would say the production to- -day 
would be 14,000 tons at our collieries per day. % 

Q. That is running to full capacity?—A. That is running to full capacity. 4 

Q. What storage facilities have you for storing the supply of coal?—A. New 
Sydney and Glace Bay. | 

Q. Over the whole district in which you distribute coal?—A. Well, we usually 
have a capacity for about 250,000 tons. We have not as much capacity now as we 
had formerly because the trestles where this ‘coal was stored are not in as good condition 
as they were a few years ago, and require to be renewed in order that they may 
strengthened up. We cannot put the engine on them. | 

Q. The amount you could place in storage for reserve purposes would he about 
250,000 tons.—A. Yes. | 

Q. Now the other day you were asked a question as to the amount of aa supplie 
to the Canadian railways, and the statment is given and it is found in your ridge 
From that statement would you just tell the committee as to the aggregate amount that: 
has been supplied he Canadian railways for each year shown on that statement = | 
This includes both our Springhill and Cape Breton collieries. Would you like them) 
separate or will I give you the total for them? it 

Q. They are both controlled by the Dominion Coal Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The aggregate of coal?’—A. In 1914 we supplied 1,291,706 tons, in 1915, 967 or 
tons; in 1916, 618,256; in 1917, 589,212. Is this an exact copy of my statement thae 
I put in the other day. 

Q. This is the statement you put in.—A. This is a copy of the statement. I ft 
reading from this statement then. In 1918, 490,990 tons; 1919, 415,859 tons; in 1920, 
381,303 tons. 

Q. Now, 'Mr. Dick, the surprising feature to me about that is the great reduction 
in the amount of coal supplied to the Canadian railways. You probably have an: 
explanation of that. Can you give us that explanation ?—A. In the beginning of 1916 
and 1917 and ending in 1919, at the end of 1919, the principal reason for the decrease . 
was the fact that the steamers formerly Poooad by the company, the Dominion 
Coal Company in transporting coal from ‘Cape Breton to Montreal during the summer 
months had been commandeered by the British Government for war purposes, whereas. 
in 1914 we sold the Canadian Pacific Railway, 534,441 tons of coal for delivery at 
Quebec and ‘Montreal. In 1918 we did not sell them any ‘coal at Quebec and Montreal. 
They were getting their coal supplies from the United States. 

(). That would explain the percentage of the decrease.—A. The same would apui 
in a general way to the Grand Trunk; it took coal from us. The Grand Trunk took. 
coal from us in 1918; delivered at Mioniteal, but the Canadian Pacific said our: 
freights at Montreal at that time were too high and they could buy their coal’ else- | 

} 


where at a lower price. 
aA 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. When where your ships commandeered ?—A. I think it was about the beginning, 
of 1916. 


Q. There is a great falling off from 1914. In 1944 you sold the bat Ledall 1y 290,000 
odd thousand tons of coal?—A. Yes. A 


Q. The next year it goes down. to 900,000 tons?—A. Yes. a 
(Mr. Alexander Dick.] eae 
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Q. The next year down to 600,000 tons?—A. If you recall in 1914 when the war 
‘broke out, there was a very general slump in business in Canada. The consumption 
‘of coal for all purposes decreased in 1914 just after war was deelared, and at the 
arly part of 1915 we did not have very much business and business only revived in 
the coal-consuming industries when the Canadian factories and foundries that had 
been closed down in the early part of the war resumed operations to make war muni- 
tions for Great Britain. If you remember the Munition Board in Canada was not 
established until after they discovered that the most serious difficulty they had at 
the Front was the shortage of munitions and even then they did not give much 
business to Canada until 1915 or 1916. 


> 
4 By Mr. Cowan: 
| § Q. Yes, but Mr. Dick, while business may have been depressed at that time, the 
railways of Canada were as busy as ever, particularly on government work and then 
: they needed as much coal as ever, and yet your supply of coal has considerably dropped 
during that period—A. I think you will find coal for the Canadian railways fell off 
‘eonsiderably at the end of 1914 and the beginning of 1915, and that they carried over 
‘eonsiderable stocks from 1914 into 1915. . 
~ Q. You said a minute ago that by reason of the fact that they had commandeered 
| your vessels you had lost the Canadian market. Would placing the merchant marine 
into that service enable you to regain that Montreal market—A. We now have our 
own ships back that were specially constructed for the coal trade. These ships are, 
from about 7,000 tons capacity up to about 10,000 tons capacity. 
b By ifr Chisholm: 
_ Q. That is your own ships?’—A. They are special colliers made for carrying coal, 
with the engines aft, large holds, four or five or six, extending to the bow of the ships 
and these ships of ours have no ’tween decks. The coal goes into them very freely, 
and they are practically known as self trimmers, although the trimmers have to go in 
when the ship is unloading and loading. On the other hand the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine ships are not specially adapted for coal carrying. They were built 
for freighting purposes. They have the engines amid ships; the hatches are smaller 
and they have ’tween decks. That is to say these ’tween decks interfere with the 
loading and discharging of the ships at Montreal, for instance, where we take the 
coal. With the mechanical grabs they drop into the hateh and fill themselves and 
“come up. These ’tween decks of the Canadian Merchant Marine ships would very 
Seriously interfere with these discharging grabs because they would be constantly in 
the way and the cost of trimming the coal both loading and discharging would be 
‘considerably more than it is in the case of our own ships. 
— Q. Still if the Canadian Merchant Marine is prepared to go into that district 
and take their chance on any extra cost, why should you object to them doing it?—A. 
Because we have our own ships now back, some of which we have bought, others we 
have under charter and we would naturally prefer to use the boats. We can do 


business more expeditiously and more cheaply. 


By Mr Chisholm: 
Q. You have those under a long term charter ?—A. If we want to use them. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


| Q. Has not the Canadian National and any other purchaser the right to come to 
your piers and transport it as they see fit?—-A. If we allowed everybody to come to 
| 


_ 


— 


; 


| 
| 


) 
) 


’ 


our coal piers and take coal in large quantities it would mean a congestion of the 
shipping at ‘the pier, delay in loading the boats, more expense for trimming, more 
expense for discharging and more expense if the boats did not turn around and come 
ack and be in Sydney and Louisburg when they were required. Some of our 
[Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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cullieries would have to shut down until such time as shipping arrived at the piers 
to keep our operations going. What we try to do is to run our collieries and our 
ships just the same as the railroad is running. We run those ships practically on a 
schedule. We have them loading in Sydney in one day. They take three of four days 
to go to Montreal. They discharge them in one day and send them back immediately 
and in that way we keep a continuous line of steamers going between Cape Breton 
and Montreal so that there is no delay in loading and discharging the boats. | 


By the Chairman: | 


Q. We quite understand it would probably meet the convenience of the company 
to carry on that plan, but why should the Canadian National Railways, for instance, 
be precluded from buying ccal from you at Sydney just because you want to use your 
own boats.—A. We are not precluding them from buying the coal. 

Q. Practically so, by increasing the price. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. In effect you do preclude them?—A. What would happen to us if we put | 
Canadian National boats into this service, our own boats would be idle or we would 
have to re-charter them at a probable loss. Therefore if the Canadian Merchant 
Marine must carry this coal in its own boats we should be reimbursed for any loss: 
we make on those boats. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. That is just one of the apparent weaknesses of your system. You wish not 
only a profit on the coal as produced, but you also wish to distribute that coal so as 
to bring profit to you on your shipping equipment, so to speak. Now, the consumer 
of the coal is not interested in that. If he prefers to have his coal delivered by some. 
other method, why should he not have that privilege?—A. We don’t deny him that: 
privilege. 

Q. You penalize him 50 cents a ton?—A. We say it is necessary for us to kel 
our collieries in operation continuously to provide steady work for our men and to get 
the very lowest cost of production per ton. If we depend on the Canadian Merchant 
Marine boats to come and take coal from us we might have one or two or half a dozen 
collieries shut down for ‘two days a week. 


By the Chatrman: | 

Q. Could that not be met by arrangement?—A. We watch our boats, we say to | 
captain, “You leave and go to Montreal to-day and you have to be back on a certain 
day. weather conditions permitting.’ We have our traffic department in wireless 
communication, keeping track of those boats, we know exactly where they are, when 
they will come back and when they will load. Therefore our collieries are running 
continuously. | 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Have you enough shipping to take care of your own output ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. I think you gave in evidence the quantity to be shipped up the St. Lawrence 
was 1,500,000 tons?—A. We had available. 


| 
Q. That would include the 600,000 tons the Canadian National are asking fort, 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Mr. Vaughan gave evidence as regards the 600,000 tons, 300, 000 tons of that 
they were willing should be shipped i in the Dominion Coal Company’s boats, and they 
only decided to ship 300,000 tons in the Canadian Merchant Marine, so that as far as 
interfering with the company’s business it would approximately be only 20 per cent 
of the available coal, so I don’t think it would interfere in any way with the coal com- 

[Wr Alexander Dick.] 
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pany’s business.—A. It is not so much that; it is the way in which these-boats would 
arrive at our loading piers. 


? By Mr. Cowan: 


4 Q. Would it not be possible to make a satisfactory arrangement from that? That 
seems to me to be a minor point. Surely you are capable of making the necessary 
_ arrangements.—A. We made an effort to arrive at a satisfactory arrangement with 
ahs Canadian National Railroad to work this out in a practicable way. When Mr. 
Vaughan first made his proposal to me for coal for the railway, he mentioned that 
they might possibly want to move some of this coal in their own boats, and I said 
_ that that would lead to complications in the loading of the boats, because one of his 
boats might arrive at Sydney at the same time as one of our boats, or a few minutes 
ahead of it, and get into the dock, and the result would be that one of our boats 
might have to wait a day in order to be loaded, or the same thing might occur the 
other way, or he might have three or four boats arriving at the same time, as happened 
last year, with the Canadian Merchant Marine operating their own boats, and that 
| would cause demurrage to him, involving heavy expense, to the railroad, and great 
inconvenience to us. I suggested that instead of putting their boats into service them- 
selves that we would charter the six boats he claimed he had which he must use 
in that service. at the current rate of charter hire at that time, and then we would 
endeavour to use these boats in the Dominion Coal Company’s coal distribution, and 
to work out a plan whereby we would use ‘these boats of Mr. Vaughan in the distribu- 
tion of coal in Newfoundland, or Halifax, or St. J ohn, or wherever it suited us. 

Q. Could you charge him the fifty cents a ton higher?—A. No, we charged him— 
or we would have charged him a delivered price at Lévis—the price which we have 
_mamed for the delivery of this coal. Mr. Vaughan said to me that the plan seemed 
to him t6 be quite fair, but he was unable to decide about it until he returned to 

Toronto. On his return to Toronto, he wrote me that they had decided ‘to operate 
and control their own boats, and therefore, wished us to give him a price delivered 
_f.o.b. the steamers at Sydney, and they declined to charter the boats to us. 

| Q. Are your pier accommodations at Sydney so limited, or your loading equip- 
Ment so limited that you cannot handle both at once?—A. There are only berths for 
the loading of one large steamer at a time with coal; there are berths for loading 
schooners and smaller steamers, and boats taking bunker coal. We uspally load one 


| large steamer each day at Sydney. 
| 


| e By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Dick, what I would like to reconcile are these two conditions: F irst, 
that you discourage the shipment of coal through the St. Lawrence route except by 
your own boats?—A. We prefer to ship by our own boats. 

— Q. You discourage shipment except in your own boats?—A. Yes. 

| Q. Yes, but taking into consideration the additional fact that your supply of 
coal to the Canadian railways, excluding the 0.P.R. trade, has fallen off over 350,000 
tons in the last six years: Now, a superficial observer might say there is some econnec- 
tion between these two. Possibly you have an explanation and it is for that explana- 
tion that I ask this question, in order that we may satisfy ourselves—A. I do not 
know as I clearly follow the question. Would you let me have it again? 

Q. You practically admit that you discourage the shipment of coal through the 
St. Lawrence ports by other than your own ships?—A. Yes. 

| _ Q. And in the last six years you find that the supply of coal to the Canadian 
‘Yailways by your company has fallen off more than 350,000 tons, excluding the C.P.R. 
entirely. Now, what effect on the reduction has your policy regarding the shipment 
of coal to St. Lawrence ports?—A. None whatever. 


- [Mr. Alexander Dicl-.] 
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| 
| 


Q. Why ?—A. The falling off in shipments to the railways has never been a 


matter of dispute so far as the putting of coal into their boats or our boats is con: | 
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cerned until now. 4 
Q. This is the first year 7A. This is the first year that the question has ever 


arisen. In the summer of 1918, we had a pile of coal at Glace Bay, which there was 
reason to believe we might lose through some fires having developed in the coal pile. | 
We tried in every possible way to get assistance from the Shipping Board—that is the — 
British Shipping Board—to give us steamers to move that coal to Montreal. At that 
time they had a boat which they had requisitioned from us, called the “Daghild.” 
We had that boat under charter at the time the war began at, I think, about 4/- a 
ton, which would mean that we could transport coal on the steamer to Montreal at. 


under 60 cents a ton freight. | 


By Mr. Douglas: , 

Q. Would that be 4/- per month?—A. Deadweight. Per month, yes. They took | 
that boat from us, and when we asked them to give us a boat for emergency purposes } 
to move the coal to Montreal, after a great deal of negotiations with Mr. Harris, 
now Sir Arthur Harris, head of the Shipping Board in Montreal, he agreed as a 
great favour to us to have the boat stopped at Sydney on her way back from France| 
up the St. Lawrence, to take the coal, and took the coal at a rate of $3.50 per ton to 


ie 


Montreal. t 


By Mr. Cowan: ; f 
Q. $8.50 per ton from Sydney to Montreal (—A. Yes. t 

Q, Is that much higher than usual?—A. That is about the highest rate ever paid | 
for taking coal from Sydney to Montreal, but these boats were taken from us. We. 
now have the “Daghild” back on our hands. After being in the war service she | 
came back on our hands under charter, but they took the boat from us. If they had 
let us alone with that boat we could have freighted that coal to Montreal for 60 cents, 
and when we wanted him to stop the boat and bring the coal to Montreal, he charged | 


us $3.50 per ton for the service. 


By Mr. Douglas: . _ 
Q. What is the charter rate of the “Daghild” now?—A. That I cannot say. iti 
has been considerably increased. I think it is between 8/- and 9/-. | 


By Mr. Cowan: | 

Q. What did you say the regular price of water transportation is between Sydney | 
and Montreal?—A. I did not give that estimate. Mr. Wolvin gave an estimate of 
$1.25 to $1.50 per ton. 4 
Q. $1.25 to $1.50?-—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: | 
{ 


' Q. That was not including discharging ?’—A. I do not know. I have not seen his 
evidence. I do not think it included discharging. a 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. I was going to take you back to a question which you were asked on Friday. The | 
Chairman asked you this question:—“What determines the price at which you sell | 
coal?”, and your answer was “.—We fix the best price we can get in competition with 
the other man who is selling his coal,” which you confirmed at a later period of your 
examination when you were asked by the Chairman: “‘ You say you sell the coal at the 
best price you can get in competition with other coal operators?’, and your answet 
was: “Yes.” Now, that does not offer very much encouragement to the Ontaric 
consumer. The ‘Ontario consumer, whether domestic, or industrial, or the railways; 
are now buying their coal from the United States mines. They have their connections 
(Mr, Alexander Dick.] . i} 
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formed there. Now, unless you are willing and able to sell coal at a somewhat lower 
price than they can buy from the United States dealers, there is no encouragement 
whatever for Ontario to look to Nova Scotia for their supply of coal—A. Would 
not the Ontario man be willing to give the Canadian producer as good a price as he 
would pay the American producer ? 

Q. Is that your experience ¢—A. My experience is that he usually wants to get his 
coal from us at the lowest price. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
_ Q. At a lower price than the American ?—A. Yes. 


| Mr. CuisHotm: That is not very patriotic. | } 
_  Wrryess: You are criticising my methods for trying to get as good a price as I 
can, but you are not criticising the other fellows for trying to pay as little as he can. 


By the Chairman: 


| Q. The American coal is now controlling the Ontario market. Are you not trying 
to get into the Ontario market? My experience is that if you are to get into the 
Ontario market, you will have to give the Ontario consumer some inducement to take 
Nova Scotia coal?—A. My experience would confirm what you say. We would have 
to give him considerable inducement to get him to change his present connection, but 
I think the interior consumer, in taking that attitude, is on very dangerous ground, 
because during the emergency period of the war, he was absolutely in the hands of 
the American coal operators; they charged him whatever price they wished for their 
coal. The price fixed by President Wilson during the war in the United States did not 
apply to any coal for export and the reason they got more coal than parts of the 
United States got during the two years of the war was because the Ontario consumer 
paid the American operator $1 to $1.50 per ton more than the men in New England 
were paying for their coal, because the price of coal for New England was regulated. 
Now, if the United States had not been an ally of Great Britain during the great 
war period, J have reason to believe from visits I made to Washington and New York 
with Mr. McGrath when he was the Fuel ‘Controller, that you would not have got as 
ch coal as you did get for Ontario, and I think this country owes a great deal to 
Mr. McGrath for the efforts he made to get coal, and the way he succeeded in getting 
t at that time. 


By the Chairman: 


'  Q. Supposing we grant all that, Mr. Dick, the fact remains that there is a market 
Ba Ontario for 10,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. The Dominion ‘Coal ‘Company, is 
oroducing coal’—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Should that market not be rather attractive to the Dominion- Coal Company? 
—A. Well, with the Pennsylvania coal fields as closely situated as they are to the 
JIntario consumers, and with the cut-throat competition now going on in the United 
States between the different coal producing States, the Ontario market is not at all 
ittractive to the Nova Scotia coal operators. 

_ Q. Speaking of the present time?—A. Yes, speaking of the present time. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Would you not say rather that it is not as attractive as the Montreal market ?— 
| 


\. Yes. It is as attractive as the Montreal market. It is not in any sense attractive 
. us at the present time, because I think the coal problem of Ontario has been solved by 
| he present low prices of American: coal in the United States. 


a By the Chatrman: 


_ Q. That is probably only temporary ?—A. It may or may not be temporary. 


i (Mr. Alexander Dick. ] 
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By Mr. Ross: 

Q. We are paying in Middlesex county $17, for anthracite coal, and it seems te 

me that somebody is robbing somebody some place?—A. There are eight large oa. 
producing companies operating in the anthracite coal fields in the United States. he 
production of coal in that field is 90,000,000 tons per year. ‘They have a market for 
all they can mine and produce. The cost of production is increasing every year. 4 
Q. You said it was very low a moment ago.—A. I was speaking of bituminous 
coal. You introduced the subject of anthracite coal The cost of— 4 
Q. Why should the cost of production differ in these two coals? If labour i: 
cheaper in one, it should be cheaper in the other ?—A, The methods of mining and thi 
eonditions under which the coal is mined are very dissimilar. In the anthracit 
coal field the coal is mixed with what is known as bone, and other impurities, whicl 
have to be picked out of the coal, and they have a loss—a very considerable loss— 
between what they pay the miners for a ton of coal and what they pick out and dispos: 
of as waste after it comes to the surface. That is one of the chief factors in the cos. 
of mining anthracite coal. . i 
Q. Let us take that for granted. I think the cost of mining soft coal used in th 
county of Middlessex is relatively as high as the cost of mining anthracite.—A. Wha 
is it there? . | | 
Q. T cannot say, but I imagine it is around $12 or $13 a ton.—A. It should n 


0 

be that. in| 
Q. It may not be that, but whatever it is we are paying $16 a ton for it—A. Wh: 
should the cost of bituminous coal up in Middlesex be $16 a ton, when you can bu 
all you want in Montreal at $8.50? ” 


By Mr. Douglas: } 

Q. That brings brings up the question why should coal be $13.50 in Halifax whe 

it is nearer the mines than it is in Montreal?—A. There is not coal at $13.50 1. 
Halifax in the ordinary sense of the term. . yr 
Q. That is what the newspapers advertise?—A. That is not correct. 


By the Chairman: oi 

Q. Before we get away from this Ontario situation: You know, I am an Ontari 
man, and I would like to get a little more information on that point. Let me repea 
in central Ontario there is a market for 10,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, whic 
} 


! 
\ 


market is tending to increase as the years go along. That market has been held by tk 
Unites States coal operators, the Dominion Coal Co. is looking for new markets. Wh 
should they not be very anxious and make every effort to get into that 10,000,000 to 
market in Ontario?—A. Well, they are anxious— 4 

Q. You spoke a moment ago of the Ontario people not buying their coal fro: 
you, and you thought it should be only patriotic for them to do it. You, as a busine 
man, know that people do not do business on a patriotic plan entirely. I think #l' 
Ontario people would gladly buy their coal from the Nova Scotia mines, at the gan' 
price, relatively speaking, as they secured their United States coal. I think they wou. 
be only too glad to do that. We know nothing of Nova Scotia coal; no gener 
effort has been made to make our people acquainted with Nova Scotia coal. You 
statement the other day that you sold coal according to the price asked by your cor| 
petitors does not encourage us ‘to look forward to buying Nova Scotia coal. Let n 


ask you a question—A. I would be glad to think it would not encourage them if thi | 
ean get American coal at a very low price. Ty ae 4 
. 


By Mr. Douglas: ; me 


Q. What price do they get the American soft coal for in Toronto?—A. I am 2) 

prepared to say what the price is, because I am not familiar with local prices i 

Toronto, but basing on the prices they charge in Montreal for coal, I would say thi 
{[Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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hey ought to-day to be able to get soft coal in Toronto at between $7 and $7.50 per 


* 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. So there is very little difference in the price in Toronto and the price you are 
isking for coal at the piers?—A. Very little more. 


. By the Chairman: 
_ Q. As you admit, Mr. Dick. the price of bituminous coal to-day is abnormally 
ow?’—A. In the United States. 
» Q. Yes— A. Yes. 
By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. And abnormally high elsewhere?—A. No, I do not admit it. is abnormally 


Af 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


 Q. That is, in comparison?—A. I would not say it is. 1 undertook to explain 
9 Dr. Cowan that we had not at any time taken advantage of the highest peak of 


he market to putt our coal prices at any price approaching what the Americans 
id during the last three years. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Precisely, but if you are going to charge up past losses to present conditions, 
ou will lose your business?—A. We are not doing that. 

Q. What is the meaning of your words then?—A. We did not say we made 
ast losses in connection with this. 

Q. You did not mean past profits?—A. Mr. Wolvin gave you a_ statement 
aat the cost of producing the coal in Cape Breton was $7.31 per ton. That is 
ossible in a month where we did not work full time. It was one of the worst months 
‘e haev ever had for some years, and if it cost that to produce an article you are 
FE making much profit when you sell it for $7 or 31 cents below the cost of produc- 
ion. 

_ Q. Have you, found out by actual experience that the people of Ontario insist 
pon a lower price for your coal than the American, or why is it that they do not 
rant to buy your coal?—A. I will give you an instance that occurred on Saturday. 
ince I was here on Friday we were negotiating with the Canadian Colored Cotton 
fills for the coal supply at Cornwall, Ontario, which, as you know, is not very far 
tom Montreal, on the canal. We quoted them a price at Montreal plus the barge 
harges to Cornwall. and. they wrote in reply that they were not interested in the 
uotation, as they could get an ‘ample supp!y of American coal at a lower price. Now, 
ly recollection is that the price of our coal delivered at Cornwall would be somewhere 
bout $9, and if they can get coal at $9 a ton at Cornwall, we think they are not doing 
> badly. 

| By the Chairman: 

_ Q. I will admit that this is not a very opportune time to try to get into the 
ntario market on account of the low price of bituminous coal. Six months ago 
hen we were paying around $14 a ton—A. At that time we did not have the coat. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


| Q. Idisagree with you, Mr. Chairman. I think that now is the time, for the- 

‘ason that we have a very favourable rate of exchange as far as coal is concerned,. 
ad for the additional reason that the freight rate between the mines in the States to. 
Mints in Canada is almost $3 higher than it was in 1912, whereas the freight rate- 

‘tween Sy’ney and Montreal has remained practically constant—A. No. 

| fMr, Alexander Dick.] 
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Q. Taking Mr. Wolvin’s statement of $1.25 to $1.50 for water coal, the freight 
rates have gone up on American coal as follows: In 1912—this is rail freight—it was 
83 cents.—A. That is to the lake front. | 

Q. Yes. In 1913, it was about the same, in 1914 it was 80 cents, in 1916 it was 
83 cents, in 1917 it was 95 cents and in 1920 it was $1.914, so that the freight rate 
to the lakes has gone up $1.083. Then the water freights have gone up to Montreal 
from $1.10 to $2.70 so that there has been—A. $2.25 this year. : 

Q. I am quoting now from the statement put in by Mr. Vaughan of the Canadian 
National Railway. He gives $2.70 to Montreal, which included discharging; perhaps 
that may account for it. So that there is an advantage now in comparing coal from 
Nova Scotia as against coal from the States of approximately $2, apart from the 
80 cents, or 70 cents, that we have as the rate of exchange.—A. Yes, but in the same, 
measure the freights—if we undertake to freight coal from Montreal by rail inte 
Ontario there would be an increased rail rate to meet. You must remember that the 
cost, for instance, of taking our coal over our own railroad from the mines to the 
piers has increased from 20 cents to 60 cents, 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. In what period of time?—A. The same period that Mr. Douglas is speaking 


of,—the war period. Then you take the coal to Montreal by water at 50 cents per 
ton to $1.50 per ton, and there you have an increase of 300 per cent, is it not? ‘Ai 
that rate? 3 ge 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): i 

Q. Yes. Well, now starting at Sydney, Mr. Wolvin the other day, I think, lei 

the cat out of the bag when he said that the cost of coal is $3.40%—A. No, I thin 
you are mistaken about that. O 
Q. That is the way I interpreted his evidence.—A. I am not responsible’ for wha’ 

Mr. Wolvin says, but I know that the cost of coal was considerably more than $3.40 


By Mr.. Cowan: 
Q. Have you any objection to telling us just what it does cost to produce coal ?— 
A. We are back to the old point. You have an agreement to get these costs accurately 
and certified by an auditor. It is a good deal like a man to whom I was speaking thi 
other day, as he was digging holes for posts. I asked him if he was digging out thi 
post holes, and he said: “No, sir, I am not; I am digging out the mud and leavin; 
the holes.” We are working backwards and not frontwards. . 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q.- We will start on the principle that Mr. Wolvin’s evidence was correct; tha 
$3.40 represented the cost of coal. That went on to the rails, so that the rail haul n 
Sydney was included, which practically made the cost $3.40 at the pier—A. When wa 
that, Mr. Douglas? About when? a | 

Q. He gave his evidence the other day before the Committee?—A. I did no 
follow that, but I cannot admit that Mr. Wolvin said the cost was $3.40. J knov 
it is more than $3.40, and I think you misapprehended, because Mr. Wolvin wa) 
probably speaking, or intending to speak of the slack coal which is used at the Stee 
Company. You see, most of the coal used by the Steel Company is slack coal. If i) 
is not slack coal and they get run-of-mine coal, they have to press it in order to pu 
it into the coking ovens to manufacture coke, as you know slack coal is always coe 


at a very much lower price than other coal in normal times. / 
Q. Well, taking it as $3.40: I think Mr. Wolvin was speaking of run-of-mine 4 
the time. We could make that clear later. But taking $3.40, and then adding th 
freight rate of $1.25 or $1.50 to Montreal—now take Ottawa for example. In 191! 
the Nova Scotia Co. sold coal to Ottawa. They delivered coal in Montreal at $2.92 


per ton—A. That was to the railways? 
(Mr. Alexander Dick. ] 
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Q. Yes.—A. Would you allow me to explain this question of selling cecal to the 
railways in Montreal, and how that has been done in the past? The railways always 
| contended that the coal we sold at Montreal had to be hauled considerable distances 
estward into Ontario, but the coal we sold them in Montreal, Mr. Chairman, is 
coal that they told us—we do not know what they did with the coal, but they told 
us in some nstances they were hauling this coal as far west as Chapleau, and in the 
a of the Grand Trunk, they said they were hauling large quantities of our coal 
as far west as Brockville, for consumption in Ontario between Montreal and these 
z ‘points. The O.P.R. sent considerable quantities of their coal to Ottawa and Winni- 
peg. When they made their contracts for coal at Montreal it was a condition of the 
“contract that they should provide cars promptly to take the delivery of the ‘coal as 
fast as the steamer could discharge it at our discharging plants; and none of the 
| coal that we shipped to them ever had to go into storage at the discharging plants, 
because it was prompty put into the cars; the railroad locomotives came and took 
. it away, and they stored it themselves in their yards at Montreal and Hochelaga and 
various places near the city. Consequently the lowest price at which coal was ever 
‘sold at the St. Lawrence to any one was the price named to the railways. That was 
"the keenest competition because the orders were to take those to points where there 
was the keenest competition with American coal, therefore the price was scaled down 
to the lowest price f.o.b. cars at Montreal as described. 

—  Q. But it was sold at a profit?—A. It was sold at a profit. 

Q. And it was a long ton?—A. It was a long ton. 

L Q. Now, when coal was being sold to the railroads at $2.923, the average price 
| of coal on the dock in Montreal where it has to be taken out of the steamers, put into 
piles, and re-loaded, and kept for the convenience of customers, the average prices 
aoe coal would be between $3.75 and $4 a ton, so that it is not a fair comparison to 

take the railroad price at Montreal of $2.924 as the average price of coal, because 

that is the minimum price at which we were Aion coal at that time. 

Q. But is it fair, as regards the railways, to take the price at $2.924?—A. So far 

i as the railroads are concerned, I have seen the whole question of whether they would 
_ buy an extra 100,000 tons of coal from us turn on the point of whether we would make 
a concession of 24 cents a ton to meet American competition further West. As a 
“matter of fact those contracts which they are pointing to now at 2.924 were contracts 
i on which I had spent a month trying to get $2.95 for the coal. | 
| >». By Mr. Cowan: 
. Q. Would it not be a Sahih thing for your company to take those railway 
contracts at almost cost in order to keep your mines running, and thereby save the 
_ enormous expense on the other coal that you mine, when you get a big contract like 
| that?—A. I would say that we should take, and we have always been willing to take, 
a lower price from the railroads that take large quantities of coal and take it in a way 
_ that is more advantageous to us by giving a quicker despatch to our boats; but when 
| you reach the point where a railroad company is unwilling to allow anything for the 
_ depreciation of your colliery, the depletion of your coal areas, or any other charges 
except the bare cost of mining the coal, and a small profit per ton for putting it on 
_ the cars, it is better to conserve your coal supplies, and wait until you can get a fair 
Profit; because a coal mine is not like a farm you cannot fertilize it and get a second 
_ ¢rop off it. Once you take your coal out of the mines it is gone, ond you must pay 
_ for your mine and your capital expenditure by the coal that you extract from that 
given area of the coalfield. 
/ 
| 


. Q. In dealing with a big contract like that of the Canadian National railways 
| do you try to get the contract on the cost-plus plan, or do you deal with that on a 
- competitive basis—what you think you can extract from them?—A. We deal with 

_ them precisely in the same way as they deal with us. They deal with us on the basis 

of what they can buy other coal for. This is not a question of how we deal; it is a 
(Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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question of how they deal. I said on Friday that in 1919, when the Nova Scotia 


coal mines were suffering, and the miners were out of work, and delegations came up : 


here to Ottawa endeavouring to get the Canadian National Railways to purchase 


coal, we offered the Canadian National Railroad 400,000 tons of coal at $5 per ton 
f.o.b. fields at Sydney. Alter waiting until about the beginning of June they made us 


a counter proposal, that we should deliver this coal—only part of it, 100,000 tons of 


it was all that they were prepared to take from us—that we should deliver the coal 
at $5.90 a net ton at Quebec, and $5.40 a ton at Montreal—which clearly showed that 


they were putting us up’against the most severe American competition, because the 
further West they come the less they were prepared to pay for their coal. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. The situation is just reversed now, and you are asking more for coal delivered 
at Lévis, although it is a shorter distance from Sydney, than for coal delivered at 
Montreal; but your offer is less, isn’t it, made to the railways?—A. Our offer is less 
at Lévis than at Montreal; at Montreal we discharge the coal. 

@. You are asking more at Levis than you are at Montreal?—A. No, we are not, 
as a matter of fact. 


Q. I think it has been given in evidence that the price was $8.10 that you wanted 


for supplying the Canadian National railways at Montreal, and $8.50 at Lévis?—A. 
No, $8 at Lévis. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In 1919, under the Federal Trade Commission of the United States, an 


investigation was made of the different coal districts there, and the report which they _ 


made on the Illinois district, which was producing 78,000,000 net tons from three | 


hundred mines, showed that the margins between the f.o.b. mine costs and the realiza-_ 


tion costs of that 78,000,000 tons varied from 40 cents, to 51 cents per ton; now I 
would like to ask you—it is a pointed question—if the Dominion Coal Company 


would be satisfied with a margin of that amount?—A. I don’t think that margin — 


would be sufficient for us under our present system of operation. The Illinois mining 
conditions are altogether dissimilar from those which obtain in Nova Scotia. 
Q. But that does not affect the margin, the costs?—A. No, but what affects the 


cost is that I would say you could equip one of those mines in Illinois producing coal 


with a capital expenditure of probably $200,000, whereas for a similar operation in 
Nova Scotia, to produce 1,000! tons of coal a day, you would need at least $1,000,000 
capital expenditure. 

Q. Could you give us an instance?—A. In some cases, of course, where we are 
working submarine in Nova Scotia we would have the additional expense that they 
would not have in the Illinois coal. 

Q. But as between the f.o.b. mine cost and the realization cost, out of that 
margin in Illinois were to be paid dividends, and the balance would go as surplus; 
now I can understand that the increased dividends on your equipment would call for 
more margin.—A. Of course, in the first place we would have to go into the whole 
question of what that mine cost to begin with, and what that area was worth. 


Q. That would be the capitalization ?—A. That would be part of the capitalization; © 


then there would be the cost of your equipment; then there would be the quantity of 
available coal, and what should be written off for depletion. 


Q. That is, to cover any costs?—A. But as against that, Mr. Chairman, the Illinois — 


coal field has not been exploited to anything like the extent of the mines, or so 
extensively as the mines in Pennsylvania, or even Virginia, which is a camparatively 


new field. This field has been opened up more during the war than any other coal — 
field in the United States—the Illinois coal field—and therefore their costs of produc- 
tion and costs of operation, and probably their first costs,—capital costs—are very 


much lower than any of the others. 
{Mr. Alexander Dick.] nine 
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Q. But i am speaking only of the margin between the costs and the sales price? 
—A. I don’t think we should attempt to make a comparison until we have all the 
| facts as to the costs, and so on, of the Illinois field and Cape Breton. 

Q. I can understand that as far as the cost of producing coal is concerned, but 
the margin of profit is what I was endeavouring to bring to your attention?—A. Well, 
we have at times sold coal at a good deal less than 50 cents a ton profit. 

_ Q. We have probably got all the information we can from you regarding the 
Ontario situation, but I would like to cover that possibly before the wave of patriotism, 
comes over the Ontario people which will cause them to proceed to buy the Nova Scotia 
coal for patriotic purposes; perhaps a wave of patriotism will come over the Dominion 
Coal Company which will cause them to seek the Ontario market and sell coal there 
for patriotic purposes; I didn’t antiticipate that either wave will be very strong, for 
‘people do not do business in that way?—A. We have endeavoured to get into the 
Ontario market. 
) Q. Have you charge of distribution of coal in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes, that comes 
under my supervision. 
Q. Does the principle which hehe aw your .price apply to Nova Scotia—coal 
that is consumed there?—A. Not so generally. 


| | By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | 

| Q. What is the principle there now in the fixing of price?—A. We sold our coal 
In Nova Scotia at practically the normal price, to stabilize the price of coal, and sold 
our coal without adding anything more to it than the increased cost, and what we 
regarded as a fair return on the capital expenditure of the company. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. ‘Can you tell us what price Nova Scotia people were paying for their 
bituminous coal, say last December ?—A. The people of Nova Scotia paid the Dominion 
Coal Company, up to the first of December $6.25 for run-of-mine coal, and $6.75 for 
| Screened coal. 


y By Mr. Ross: 


| 

| Q. You don’t mean the householders 2—A. That is what the householders use— _ 
_the screened coal. There were other companies at that time selling coal in Nova Scotia 
and easily disposing of it, between $10 and $11 a ton. We did not increase our price. 


| By Mr. Douglas: 


| ' Q. That would be the Acadia, wouldn’t it?—A. The Acadia was one, and the 
Inverness also increased their price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why were they willing to pay a much higher price to those companies than 
to you?—A. Because they couldn’t get the coal; they had to pay the price; and in the 
case of the Inverness ‘Coal Company the cost of production was very much higher 
than any other Nova Scotia coal companies at that time. 

Q. Can you tell us what the consumer would be paying?—A. Our attitude was 
this, after consultation with Mr. Carvell as Chairman of the Board; when he was 
| appointed I told him that we would supply all the regular customers of the Dominion 

Coal Company with coal, and that if he found any cases where the railway companies 

, Were unable to get the full and regular supplies of coal, from other companies we would 
gladly come to his assistance to the extent of our capacity to. supply that coal; and we 

Carried out that policy throughout 1 in dealing with the railways. 
| Q. Did you endeavour to increase your capacity on account of the scarcity ?—A. 
We did everything we possibly could to increase the capacity. 

_ Q. In regard to the distribution of coal in Nova Scotia, have you any transporta- 
| Hon difficulties?—A. No, none whatever, 


| 
| 


i 
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Q. Transportation is a serious matter\in Ontario?—A. Yes, I know it is. We have 
no difficulties in Nova Scotia. — 

Q. No complaint to make, about supply of cars or delay in deliveries ?—A. Bu ' 
there is one thing that happened in Nova Scotia during the coal shortage—when | 
those railroad officials come here and talk of the high-handed action of the coal ‘com- 
panies it might be as well to say that when coal was very scarce last July and August 
in Nova Seotia an order was issued to the Canadian National Railways to confiscate 
eoal assigned to private concerns, and they went so far as to take coal that caused 
the shut-down of the Bathurst Lumber Company in New Brunswick, and after a very 
vigorous protest, and being appealed to by the Bathurst people, ‘Mr. Carvell issued _ 
an order that further confiscation of coal consigned to private parties should cease, 


| 

and there has not been any of it since. q 
Q. Was there any Fuel Controller in Nova Scotia?—A. No. a | 

iy 

By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): . ‘ | 

Q. Still, none of the railways took more coal than was called for in the conta 
that they had with the operator?—A. Yes, they did. q 


Q. The records show that there was no case where any company over-stapyeiae 
—A. In the case of Springhill we only supplied 11,000 tons; the records would show 
that. 

Q. That would fe:the only instance ’—A. I am speaking of that company, and 1 
know we were the people who were supplying coal from Springhill to the Bathurst 

Lumber ‘Company. ' 7 


3; 
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By the Chairman: 


@. Companies in Ontario resorted to the same methods; I suppose that they 
thought that the railways must be kept in a state of efficiency? 

Mr. Cowan: If they did not they could not transport the other coal. . 

Witness: At the same time when Mr. Vaughan comes here and tells you that | 
was paying us $6 a ton for coal in Nova Scotia the Canadian National Railway wae 
going down into the United States and buying coal at over $8 a ton from the American 
coal operators at the mines, on which they were paying exchange, and increased freight | 
rates and other charges. Why should they object to paying the Nova Scotia Coal 
operators $6 a ton when they were paying the, American operators $8 a ton? e 


By the Chawman: e 


Q. Within what time was that?—A. Within the six months between June and the 
end of December, 1920, | 
Q. I understand your mines were running at full capacity at that time, and you 
had a market for all the coal you were producing?—A. We had. 
Q. You were unable to supply the railways at that time?—A. The railway was | 
taking the position that we should give them all the coal they wanted at $6 a ton, 


while they were going down to the States and purchasing American coal at the mines 
at $8 a ton. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. When was this?—A. The last half of 1920, between June and December. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Still, there was very little purchased that way, I see from Mr. Vaughan’s. 
evidence. a It would be well to have the figures. 
Q. We have them—not the exact figures, but we have a sworn statement in regard 

to it. It was a very small quantity 2—A. You had better get the figures; I think ea 
will find it is considerable. , 
(Mr. Alexander Dick.] . <4 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Where would that go?—A. They used it, I think, in Ontario and Quebec. 
| Q. Of course in those circumstances the cost of the American coal laid down in 
Ontario and Quebec would have been less than it would for the Nova scotia coal—A. 
| No, I don’t think so, but the question of our Nova Scotia coal does not enter it. That 
‘is where they would have to get that coal; that is where they would always have to 
buy it, in a general way; and that is what they paid for it. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Supposing it was decided to put on a half dozen vessels of the Canadian 
“Merchant Marine, which I understand are reasonably fit for coal service—put them’ 
on between Sydney and some point in Ontario and open up an entirely new market for 
‘you in addition to what you now have, what attitude would your company take to 
those companies taking coal at Sydney from your barges?—A. We would be very 
pleased to supply that coal. 

: Q. It would not interfere with your regular fleet of vessele/—A. No; when we 
‘reached the capacity of those vessels for carrying coal we would be very glad to ava‘! 
ourselves of the Canadian Merchant Marine. 
Q. Would that delay your vessels, then, for a day ?—A. They would have to take 
their chances on being loaded. 3 
‘ Q. You would give precedence in all cases to your own vessels, in a case of that 
kind?—A. We were not allowed to do that. We must load ships in turn on arrival 
at the piers, under the usual shipping regulations. 
Q. I don’t know whether it was you or Mr. Wolvin said the other day that it 
was necessary to have public opinion behind you, otherwise you would not be able 
; to successfully carry on your business; now, it is pretty generally believed that your 
: company is a big monopoly, and that by trying to insist upon all your coal being 
carried in your own vessels you are a still greater monopoly; what effect is that having 
on the public mind, say in Ontario? Is that the reason why they are not prepared 
to buy your coal?—A. I don’t think so. You might as well say that because a man is 
) going to do business with the C.P.R., and they want him to send his freight which 
originates in the North West, when he sends it over the railroad, to also send it over 
the steamers to England, that they are trying to monopolize the ocean traffic of the 
world. The same thing applies. If we had a railroad into Montreal, and we could put 
‘the coal on the cars at our own railroad because we wanted to send it over our own 
railroad into Montreal, wouldn’t we have a perfect right to use our own railroad for 
that purpose ? 
Q. At the present time there is a pretty strong feeling against monopoly ?—A. 
_ That feeling is wholly unwarranted as far as we are concerned. 
Q. That may be, but don’t you think it a pretty good idea at the present time to 
_ allay that feeling by allowing the Canadian Merchant Marine to carry this coal? 
| pont you think it would be a good act of policy ?—A. I don’t anticipate any trouble at 
all in coming to an amicable and perfectly satisfactory arrangement with the Canadian 
National Railways; and I apprehend that the reason they came here was not so much 
_ to get the coal carried in their steamers as to get a reduction in the price, and to 
use this committee for that purpose. 

Q. No one is going to use this committee, at least not this part of the committee 
—not even the Dominion Coal Company?—A. I hope not. 

Q. We are not going to allow it, either?—A. That is what we think the Canadian 
' National Railways is probably concerned in—the price of coal. 
| By Mr. Ross: 
| Q. Still you are penalizing them to the extent of 50 cents a ton?—A. No, not 
| 


precisely. 
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Q. How much is it, if they want to carry the coal in their own vessels?—A. The 
question is what are we going to do with our own boats. They don’t care, I suppose, 


what loss we make on them. 


By Mr. Douglas: f 
-Q. When have those boats been chartered ?—what I think we should do is to ‘a 
have a list of the dates of the charters, and where they were chartered—the Dominion 
Coal Company’s boats; they were probably chartered by subsidiary companies of 4 
the Steel Company ?—A. ‘They are chartered by their owners. a 
Q. The dates are important, because everybody knows that ships are cheaper in | 
the marine world, especially rates are cheaper, than they were prior to 1919—A. 
supposing we could carry coal to Levis at 50 cents a ton less than they can carry it : | 
in Canadian Merchant Marine boats, isn’t it an economic saving to the country for — 
us to do that, because we have a better type of steamer, a steamer especially con- 
structed for that particular work? 
Q. But you don’t give any advantage to the country if you take the advantages 
to your company ?—A. In order to know the advantages you have to know what it — 
costs to bring the coal up in the Canadian Merchant Marine boats as compared with | 


the price at which we would put the coal at Levis. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Do you say it costs them 50 cents a ton more?—A. I think with that type of 
boat it will cost them more money. q 


es at 
— _ a 


- 


By Mr. Cowan: ‘ | 


Q. Is not that their lookout’—A. Well, why don’t they accept our proposal, and — 
let us handle the boats ourselves, instead of having them turn around in such a way 
as to interrupt our operations? 

Q. Just take a look at this point; these boats are really owned by the Canadian 
people; suppose we, as a Parliament, were to sanction the handing over of those boats _ 
to your company, we would be immediately accuséd of handing those boats over to 
a monopoly, and where on earth would we land? We cannot afford to hand over to a 
monopoly the boats owned by the country ?—A. I see that Lord Shaugnessy is suggest- _ 
ing this morning handing all the railways over to the C.P.R. 


Mr. ‘Cowan: Well, he ‘will have a nice time trying to do it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You said that the price of coal was maintained by your company at $6.75 a — 
ton?—A. Yes, up to the first of December. j “(i 

Q. I would like to have an explanation as to why the prices in Halifax were $12, . 
$12.50, $18 and $13.50, and as high, I understand, as $14 at that time?—A. We never 
sold any coal to any dealers in Halifax at more than the prices that I have named 
up to the first of December. We never charge any Halifax dealers more than the 
prices | have named for their coal. Th standard prices of coal were charged to all 
the Halifax coal dealers. _ 

Q. That would be that price of $6.25 and $6.752?—A. Yes, up to the first of 
‘December, and after that the price was $7.25 and $8, 

Q. So that the dealers, then, made the difference?—A. The difference. It cost. 
$2.20 ton to freight the coal to Halifax from Sydney. 

Q. That is, rail freight?—A. Rail freight. | 

.Q. What does it cost the Dominion Coal Company to barge the coal from — 
Louisburg to Halifax?—A. You mean the barging ? cd 

Q. Yes?—A. I would say that the actual barging of that coal would cost about — 
$1.80 a ton." M, 
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' Q. You have a contract for barging’—A. We chartered the barge at so much a 
month. There have been times when that barge has spent three weeks in one port 
down in Nova Scotia, waiting for the wind to shift, or something to happen during 
bad weather conditions, when it has cost up to $2.40 a ton, but the average cost would 
be $1.30 a ton for barging. 
: Q. Barging the coal to Halifax?—A. Yes, then that coal has to be discharged out 
of the barge, put on,our wharf, and practically it is re-screened at Halifax before the 
dealers get it. 
Q. The run-of-mine would not be re-sereened?—A. No, but we ship this as screened 
coal. It is screened coal we ship, and you know when you drop it into the barge and’ 
‘take it out and drop it again, there is a very large percentage of slack; so the dealers 
simply back their carts up to this coal pile, pick out the largest lumps, and leave the 
residue of slack coal, which we usually dispose of to the tram company at a lower price. 
Q. Then if we take $1.30 for barging, and the price of coal at $7, the difference 
between the $8.30 and whatever the coal sold for in Halifax was a matter for the 
dealers and not for the company ?—A. No; we added on to the price at Halifax the 
- eost of the handling, one part of the feuding: and we charged the dealer at Halifax 
for that coal on the wharf, where he could take it, $9.25. Now, when the dealer takes 
_ the coal from us at $9.25, I don’t know what he is selling at, but if he is selling it 
‘at $14 a ton, there is a difference of $4.75 to be accounted for, out of which I suppose 
$1 a ton would be a fair carriage charge. Somebody is making too much money. 


~ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you sell direct to the retailer?—-A. We sell direct to the retailer. 
Q. It does not pass through the hands of any agent on the way ?—A. We have our 
- regular salaried agents. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. So that you say with coal at $7 in Cape Breton, and with the barging dgntract 
that you have, that a fair price in Halifax allowing $1 on the difference would be 
) under $10?—A. No, I would not say that. 

Q. Approximately $10.—A. You must give the dealer some profit, and Mr. Magrath 
when he was Fuel Controller gave a decision that they should be allowed I think 
$2.40 a ton for the retailing of coal, to cover what is called overhead charges. 

Q. Would that include delivery, $2.402?—A. No, I think not. My own opinion 
is that there are too many coal dealers in Halifax; that their business is not efficiently 
conducted, and that on account of the duplication of delivery methods they have 
there, that the people of Halifax pay too much for their coal and that the only 
solution of the Halifax coal problem is for the Dominion Coal Company to itself 
establish a retail coal yard at Halifax and sell coal direct to those who are prepared 
to pay for it. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Out in our part of the world it is a very common thing for the American 
business man to sell his goods, not by reducing the price, but by giving an increased 
profit or commission to the retailer. Do you know whether or not the American coal 
operators are giving a bigger profit to retailers in Canada for selling their coal than 
_ is obtained by handling the Canadian coal——A. The principle they work on is this, 
if they can get retailers to boost their goods they will sell them and they can best 
| get it by reducing the profit. 
| Q. They enlist the sympathy of the retailers to boost their goods?—A. In reply 
to that my experience would show that the American is selling his coal at a net price 
_ to the dealer in Canada, that is, he allows them to fix all their own commissions on 
| his coal. During the past year there has been such a strong demand for coal in 
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Canada, that a great many of our coal dealers and jobbers and wholesalers have gone 
down’ personally to the American mines and sat around for weeks trying to buy coal — 
from those American coal operators at a price at which they could sell it at a profit. | 

Q. Any increased profit is given to the retailer?—A. I am speaking of Halifax. ¥ 


The Halifax retailer does not buy any American coal except anthracite. x 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): . ; { 


Q. Because the price of coal there is not fixed on what has been termed the com- | 
petitive basis?—A. The same as Montreal. It is fixed on a fair profit on the production — 
of coal down at Sydney, a fair profit from the standpoint of the operating company. | 
That is the situation in regard to Halifax. That would be my impression. ! | 
Q. With regard to bunker coal in Halifax, what does it sell for?—A. The price | 
of bunker coal at the present time in Halifax is $12.50 to $13 a ton, delivered in 
lighters alongside the ship, hoisted over the side of the ship, and trimmed into the 
steamer’s bunkers. ( 

Q. What is the price of bunker coal in St. John, N.B.—A. $18. ? 

Q. What is the price in Sydney ?—A. $10.25, 

Q. And at Louisburg?—A. The same. a 

Q. Are you aware that the Canadian Merchant Marine are bunkering ships in 
the United States?—-A. Mr. Keefer, I think, mentioned that. . 

Q. Perhaps £ better read this statement to you. 4 

“April 19, 1921. The Dominion Coal Company are still asking $10.25 for bunker 
coal at Louisburg, while our vessels going south can buy it for $5 and $6.50 at Norfolk”. 

A. Our vessels going south? | 

The CHairnman: What statement is this? 

Mr. Dovenas: It is a statement I am reading. . 

The CHarmMAN: Whose statement is it?. | 

Mr. Dovaas: It is a statement from one of the officials of the Canadian National 
railroad. . , 

The CuairmMan: Had you not better specify what it is? 

Mr. Dovucuas: I will use my own judgment as to that. 

The Cuamman: I think probably before any statement goes in the record the | 
name of the author of the statement should be given. ri 

Mr. Dovueias: It is in the record now, as far as that goes. I am asking Mr 
Dick what he has to say in regard to this statement. I am quoting this statement. 
The Chairman has made a statement, and I have told him it was from an official of 
the Canadian National Railways. Now I am asking the witness what he has to say in | 
regard to this statement. . : 


Witness: That our boats, the Canadian Merchant Marine, are obliged to go south 
in order to get bunker coal at $5.50 and $6, because they are charged at Louisburg | 
and at Sydney che price of $10.25 and $138 at St. John and at Halifax. I would say | 
on the face of it that that statement is intended to convey the impression that the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine have to send their boats 500 miles down to 
Norfolk to get coal, burn that coal and come back and load a cargo in Canada. It is | 
an absurd statement for any body to make, but if it is intented to convey the impres- | 
sion that a boat loading at St. John, going to South America or going to South 
Africa on a southern course can be deflected 300 or 400 miles in Norfolk to take | 
advantage of the price of $5.50’ which in December last was $18.50, in November last | 
was $18.50, then there is not much criticism to be offered because the boat would 
probably save a few dollars per ton on the price of its coal, but the bunker trade in | 
which we are interested is not with boats going to South Africa and South America; — 


it is Transatlantic bunker trade between Canada and Europe, and we don’t propose 
[Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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cause some person down in Norfolk is selling coal without any profit at $5.50, to 
furnish coal for all the ocean boats on the Northern route at a loss, which may involve 
-a good deal of money in order that we might gratify the officials of the Canadian 
ational Railway. 

'.. By Mr. Cowan: 

/ Q. Do you expect those American Companies to sell their coal at a loss in that 
way *—A. I don’t expect them to do it, but I know they are doing it to-day. It costs 
them $2.75 to haul that coal from Virginia down to Norfolk. That leaves them $2.75 
| at most. They produced sworn testimony at Washington some time ago that the cost 
| of operating and mining coal in the same district from which they say that coal was 
_ being shipped average between $2.34 and $2.76 per ton for the cost of producing the 
| coal; therefore there would not be much profit. 

| _ Q. What reason would they have to continue this practice of selling coal at a 
: 

Pe 

t 

| 

\ 

f 


loss?—A. I don’t suppose it will continue very long. 
_ Q. Do you think the price in the United States will be below what it is to- day ?— 
A. I think the prices in the United States have touched rock-bottom. 
Q. Is their production keeping up?—A. Production is very much lower than it 
has been during the past three years. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. How is-your bunker price fixed? Is it a competitive rate?—A. Absolutely a 
| Bpnpetitive rate. 
 Q. So that when you fixed the price of $10.25 at Louisburg it is because there is 
| no American coal there that it is made so high?—A. No it is not a high price for 
bunker coal comparatively. It is only within the past few months, that the shipping 
) business has become depressed. But the shipping people are not making these enormous 
i profits. They made larger profits than anybody else during the war. 
Q. The-price charged the Canadian Merchant Marine last year was higher than 
| this? It was $14.25—A. It was say $9 and $12.50. We did not charge them $14. QE. 
| The highest was $12.25. 
/ Q. Don’t yout think it is a very serious matter that Canadian ships, in fact any 
ships are driven away from ports such as Sydney and Louisburg, right in the 
neighbourhood of the collieries where they leave a certain amount of business and are 
obliged to go to the United States for bunker coal instead of giving that employment 
_to miners who are digging the coal down in that part of the country?—A. That is 
not happening. It has never happened. I assume Mr. Vaughan does not tell you in his 
letter that this boat left Sydney or Louisburg to go South. He does not tell you where 
she left to go South, but I assume that boat left St. John, N.B., to go south, and that 
she took a certain quality of coal at St. John, and then she was deflected into Norfolk 
to get cheaper coal to go south. Probably if you will look into that matter carefully 
there was another reason for that ship going south, instead of taking more bunker 
—¢@oal at St. John she could carry a larger cargo to Africa because the coal she would 
_ otherwise load at St. John would prevent them putting in that much additional cargo, 
_ therefore they stopped at Norfolk to replenish their bunkers and proceed on their 
Voyage. _ 
Q. Therefore would it pay them to get their bunker coal at the lower price as 
against $13 in St. John and Halifax. That- is expected, is it not?—A. Yes. 


Q. We are here to try and extend that market for Nova Scotia coal. We don’t 
want to put any company into bankruptcy or anything of that kind, but we do want to 
find the means of doing it. What are your suggestions, say, that can be of value, or 

' what should be done in order to extend that market and get these mines open and 
[Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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running? To bring it right down to concrete, what can we do, in your opinion ¢— A, 
Well, my opinion would be that we should establish a national coal policy in Canada, 
that Canadian consumers should as far as possible use only Canadian coal. | 
I 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : iy 
Q. Would you not go a little bit further and say Canadian coal producers must 

gell it at a fair and reasonable price and get out more coal? 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Just let him finish this and we will criticise the policy afterwards.—A. Quite 
so. I do say we should establish a national coal policy for the whole country, that the 
Canadian consumer should give the preference to Canadian coal in order that we 
may develop our own national resources, and be more independent of the United States 
in a time of emergency. To-day if anything should arise, which is not at all probable, 
but if anything should arise to cause the mines to shut off coal supplhes coming into 
the province of Ontario you would be in the same position as you were during the war 
period 1917 and 1918. My idea would be that the only way in which you can over-! 
come that is to encourage exportation of more Nova Scotia coal into Ontario and help) 
us in every way by giving us better and cheaper transportation facilities to allow 
us then to go into that market, increase our output, to enter that market and do our) 
business in competition with the American coal operator. My own view is that the 
eost of mining coal in the Pennsylvania coal fields is going to be higher, so that Ef 
might possibly gradually force our way up into the province of Ontario as far as 
Toronto provided we get the proper encouragement in order to carry out that poliam 


| 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Could it not be done in this way: Going back again to the figures of 3.40 cost, 
Mr. Wolvin’s figure of $3.40 cost and the $1.50 to take the coal to Montreal? That 
lands the coal in Montreal at, say, $5. The Grand Trunk, from which company 4a, 
gentleman gave evidence, say that they carried American coal over the Grand Tram) 
railway at half a cent a ton.—A. That is for their own use only. 
fi Q@. Yes. The Canadian National gave evidence that they carried it at “Ao of a 
cent a ton for their own use over their own railways. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that the same advantages should be given to Canadian coal as is given to American 
coal in carriage.—A. Quite so. f 
Q. If you take half a cent a ton after it is landed in Montreal at a ene of $5, 
take the distance to Toronto, which is in the neighbourhood of 300 miles, T think, 
Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ross: 333 miles. | 
By Mr. Douglas: | 


@. At 333 miles, ‘that would add at half a cent a ton, according to the Grail 
Trunk rate, $1.65. So with $5 and $1.65 that would give you coal delivered in 
Toronto as against the price you thought you were not quite sure about—the 
bituminous coal was landed in Toronto at about $7.50—A. I should think that would 
be about right. 

Q. So that in that way we have the Toronto market open to us now, assuming the 


| 
| 
price Mr. Wolvin has given is correct as to the cost.—A. I know that that cost is , 
considerably higher than $3.40. | 
| 
| 
| 
St 


Q. There is another factor. Costs are kept on the long ton, are they not, mining’ 
costs?—A. As a rule they are, yes. | 

Q. The tonnage is on the long or gross ton?—A. Héw do you mean tonnage? 
Shipping tonnage. Shipping tonnage is usually chartered by the net ton now. 

Q. Net ton, or gross?—A. Net ton. 
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_ Q. My experience is that it is always gross.—A. Do you mean now the time 
chartered tonnage? If you mean the time chartered tonnage, you are right. It is 
the gross ton time-charter rate per ton. 


5 
4 By Mr. Cowan: 
~ Q. Why have these two tonnages ? 


* 
: 
” 


«& 


’ 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


, 
| , 
| Q. Then I think it can be said correctly that the $5 cost, including the cost of 
the coal and of transportation, being in gross tons, that would make a cost of roughly, 
3 Ay $4.60 a net ton—aA. Ten per cent less. 
Li Q. That would make $4.50.—A. That would make $4.50. | 
_ Q. If those*assumptions are correct.—A. Of course your assumption in regard to 
2ost is wrong. ; | 
| ~ Q. Tam not making an assumption. T am making a deduction from Mr. Wolvin’s 
igures that the cost is $3.40, and that the same arrangement could be made and should 
pe made in regard to carrying Nova Scotia coal over the railways as is made in regard 
0 the carriage of American coal.over the railways, that then there is a difference of 
$1.50 between the $7.50 quoted price in Toronto and the price that it can be delivered 
m Toronto from Nova Scotia. That would be correct.—A. Assuming your base 
yrices are correct, but I don’t think I can assume anything like those figures. to-day. 
~ Q. That is in regard to the cost of coal?—A. That is in regard to the cost of 
coal. - ) 
| _ Q. If the cost of coal is correct, the other general conclusions would be correct, 
Mr. Dick.—A. Yes, if your figures in regard to the cost of coal are correct, which I 
jon’t admit. 


4 
# 
4 


a By Mr. Ross: 


__ Q. In regard to the cost, why should this be so? Why should not those figures be 
sorrect ? You told us just a minute ago that they are producing coal down in 
Virginia to bunker these ships, and it is costing $2.75 at the mine.—A. Yes. ! 

_ Q. Mr. Caye told us they are mining coal in Ohio at $2.30. Now if they can do 
hat in Ohio at $2.30 and in Virginia at 2.75, why cannot the Dominion Coal Company 
lo it in Nova Scotia at $3.40. In the morning papers there is a statement that you 
ire paying the lowest wages to miners of any place in the world. 


Mr. Cowan: With one exception, the negroes in Alabama. 
Wirness: You can take it that that is not true. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Why not produce your coal at $3.40, with these comparisons in view? 

___Q. What is the difference between mining coal in Virginia, and mining coal in 
Jhio?—A. The difference, Mr. Ross, is that in Ohio as a rule they have very shallow 
hafts, or else they have drifts into the side holes. There is no expense involved for 
he pumping of the mines. The haulage of the coal out has been done by electricity, 
nd is a very simple operation. They employ a great many less men in connection: 
vith their operations; the climatic conditions are altogether different; they have no 
Wb Ie with snow or kicking ice from the railroad tracks; they, as a rule, have not 
nything like the same mining regulations or governmental regulations which we 
ave— 

| 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


_ Q. In what respect, Mr. Dick?—A. In respect to the number of shot-firers and 
ten of that kind who have to be employed, and men to inspect the mines for gas, 
nd they do not have, as a rule, down in Virginia—the mines are not unionized. 


(Mr. Alexander Dicii.] 
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By Mr. Ross: . ‘ai ate 4 
Q. What about the element of water in the Virginia mines?—A. That is a ver 
serious item. = 


Mr. Cuisnotm: Yes, I would think so. 
Wirness: Now, here is a resolution. This statement is published in the Coc 
Review of Washington, which is the official organ of the National Coal Associatio 
of the United States. They had a meeting in Altoona—the bituminous coal operato) 
of the central coal field in Pennsylvania had a meeting in Altoona last week— 4 
Q. When was that?—A. This paper is dated April 20. | 

Q. Of this year?—A. Last Wednesday morning. It says: “Last Wednesda 
morning”—that would be April 20—“a meeting was held at Altoona. There wei 
115 coal-producing companies represented at the meeting.” They go on to say thi 
the production in the district has fallen off, from the week of December 19, 192 
9,515,000. tons to 1,051,000 tons during the week of April 3, 1921, or a decrease ( 
58 per cent. Part of this decrease is due to lack of demand, and part of it is dv 
to the inroads made by other districts employing non-union labour in markets former. 
supplied by this association. They go on to say then: J 
“The executive committee of the Operators’ Association be authorized ° 

make a wage agreement with the United Mine Workers of District No. 2, ar 

to suggest to them that a joint conference at an early date should be had © 
discuss with them the grave problems confronting the Central Pennsylvam 

Coal Field.” . 
These are the people right down south of us who supply a great deal of the ¢o 


going into Ontario. 4 
eh a 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. Mr. Dick, in speaking of the policies which you would recommend for t 

Canadian people, may I ask this: Does the Nova Scotia Government recelve a) 
royalties on the output?—A. Twelve ‘and a-half cents per ton. . 

Q. How much?—A. Twelve and a-half cents per ton. a 

(). So it will be a very considerable part of their revenue—the revenue fro: 


the production of coal?’—A. This is the usual royalty. 


By Mr. Cowan: . 
Q. Do the States usually exact royalties on the American side? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Excuse me for a moment, Dr. Cowan? Is the Nova Scotia Governme) 
taking any steps to popularize this Nova Scotia coal in new markets?—A. Yes, t! 
Nova Scotia Government is always taking a most lively interest in the finding | 
markets for coal. | 


Q. Where have they done that? 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Douglas. 


Mr. Doveras: No, it is just that. I asked “where,” so that he might com 
his sentence. A 


The Witness: In co-operating with the coal companies to make = 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): . | 
] 


placing at our disposal all the information which they have, and all the facilit 
which they have. Of course, it is a matter of very vital interest to the province. | 
Q. And naturally in regard to mining?—A. Only last week Premier Mun 
called to see me in Montreal, and we had a long conference on the question of 1 
(Mr. Alexander Dick.] pt 
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future coal production and what could be done to increase our coal sales, and at the 
same time increase the revenue, in which he is very much interested. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


-  Q. Perhaps the appointment of this committee has had some effect in ‘Nova 
Scotia ?—A. I think, perhaps, he might have come up anyway, if there had not been 
any committee appointed, but the appointment of this committee may have had some 
effect. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have had before the committee, representatives of the Alberta Government 
and we have been rather impressed by the action the Alberta Government is taking 
in regard to introducing their coal to Winnipeg and Manitoba. If I might make 
a suggestion, which you might add to your policy, it would be that the Nova Scotia 
Government, in co-operation with the Dominion Coal Company, who I understand 
have a practical monopoly of the production of coal in Nova Seotia, should take 
‘similar steps to introduce your coal into Ontario.—A. What have you in mind, Mr. 
Chairman ? 


Q. I would suggest that you read the evidence of the Alberta representatives. 


' - 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. What they do out there is that they charge the different coal companies 5° 
cents per ton, which goes into a fund which keeps a trade commissioner, or trade 
commissioners, in other points, whose duty it is to further the sale of Alberta coal. 
Would your company be prepared to assist your Government to that extent?—A. We 
prefer to do our own business without the assistance of any outside party, as I think 
‘it is always more satisfactory. The money the Nova Scotia Government gets is 
usually used by them for educational purposes, and the maintenance of roads, but 
whether, if we are to make a present of so many cents per ton to Ontario, we can 
‘give them cheaper coal or not, I cannot say. 


Bu the Chairman: 


Q. I can assure you that the Ontario people are not asking for that. The Alberta 
Government. is acting in the interests of the Alberta coal business. They thought 
wise to adopt that policy. I am not suggesting that the Nova Scotia Government 
be asked to contribute anything, but it occurred to me that it might be interested in 
adopting a similar policy, or possibly you' could evolve a better one?—A. The Alberta 
‘Government is in this position, as I understand it, Mr. Chairman; that, being pioneers, 
they are trying to find and work up a market for their coal. The coal industry of 
‘Nova Scotia is an old established industry, and we have our own trained people— 
people supposed to be trained, and experienced in the matter of marketing their coal 
and of finding markets for it—and we have never gone to the Government in the 
sense of saying: “Will you help us to find a market?” We go out for ourselves and 
try to find them. We know where to go, and we think we know what to do when we 
get there. — > 
Q. But as a means of securing a new market in Ontario,—I know you have not 
given it consideration, but I am commending this to you for your consideration as a 
seed means of securing the co-operation of the people of Ontario?—A. I quite agree, 
nd welcome any suggestions, Mr. Chairman, to help sell the coal, in any way having 
it introduced into the Ontario market, and we have left no stone unturned, when we 
a a surplus of coal, to try to get as far west as we could because it was to our advan- 
tage and interest to do so. 


[Mr, Alexander Dick.] 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): bik . | 

Q. But, is it not a fact that the Dominion (Coal Company does not really want 

to get into the Ontario market, and for this reason that, In your own evidence you — 
said the other day that Montreal was your best market, and that was, I presume, — 
because there was more profit in selling coal in Montreal than anywhere else. Now, — 
if it is going to be carried further west than Montreal there will be less profit, of © 
course, and so long as you can sell your coal in Montreal there is no desire to sell : 
it in Ontario?—A. No, that is not correct. What we have a desire to do and what — 
we may be able to do may be entirely different for the moment. ; : 
Q. Then, what is a correct statement 2—A, I have stated that the policy which | 

we would advocate would be to have a Canadian national policy whereby we would 
produce coal to the largest possible extent for the Canadian people, and that the | 
Canadian consumers of coal give a preference to the coal produced in Canada. That. 


is what I say. 
Q. That is correct——A. We would co-operate with the consumers of coal for the | 


purpose of producing the largest possible quantity of coal in Nova Scotia for Ontario 
or any other part of Canada where they would take it from us and pay a price for it. 
ea 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Supposing it was considered desirable for a year or so to make a special effort | 

to get this Ontario market and the Montreal market as well—because you already. 
hold a large part of the Montreal market, while in Ontario they prefer to retain their | 
American connections because they were supplied in a time of need, as Mr. Wolvin | 


said—supposing we could arrange that for a time there would be reduced transporta- | 


> 


tion into Ontario—say for a year or so—would your company be willing to cut out | 
a large part of your profits in order to get a foothold in this market?—A. I cannot | 


say. ' | 
Q. Would you consider it a good policy to do so 2-A,. I would not consider it a 


good policy to cut, out the profits when a largs number of shareholders are looking for’ 
dividends. . 
Q. So the dividends are your chief consideration ?—A. The dividends are the chief | 
consideration of the shareholders of the Dominion Coal Company. I am not here to | 
say that I am going to sacrifice the dividends of the shareholders for the purpose of | 
getting into additional markets. 


Q. But, in the meantime production is being held back?—A. No. | 

Q. It has been for the past three or four months 7—A. No. 4 

Q. The mines have been idle and not producing very much coal?—A. The mines | 
have been idle for the same reason that the mines in the United States have been idle, | 
and the mines of the United States have been idle because there is not a demand for | 


By Mr. Douglas: lion | 


coal. The consumers of coal in the United States are not using coal, causing what 
is known in the coal trade as a “buyer’s strike.” People are not buying coal because) 
they are holding off expecting to get it at a lower price, and the result of that is that. 
the coal production in the United States has fallen from 11,000,000 tons a week, the) 


former rate, to somewhere in the vicinity of 6,500,000 tons, I think. © | 


By Mr. Cowan: ; | 

Q. That looks as if there might be a very substantial shortage again next fall?@—_ 

A. There is already a shortage as appears from general indications this year, of 35,000,- 
000 tons of coal in the United States. | 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : | 

Q. Was that soft coal?—A. Soft coals, which cannot be made up because you have 

lost- that production. If the present shortage of coal continues in the United States’ 
{Mr. Alexander Dick.] “tei 


' 


Pat the rate of 4,000,000 tons per week, and we get into the cold weather with the con- 
gestion on our railroads, you will have precisely the same condition in 1921 that you 
had in 1919 and 1920. There will be a great shortage developed in this country; the 
price of coal will go up; the miners will demand that the present wage scale shall be’ 
continued, or they will be asking for an increase in wages, and conditions will be just 
as bad as they have been in the past, through the failure of the consumers to take the 
coal when they could get it. 


a 


By Mr. Cowan: ‘ 


Q. With that belief in your mind are we to understand that you are not prepared 
at the present time to make any contracts, because you think that a little later on you 
may be able to get more money ’—A. No, I am ready to make contracts. We have 
never been out to get the last cent out of the public. - 


Bi Mr. Ross: 


Q. Does that also apply to Aaa REN No, but the anthracite has fallen 
off too, and I would advise anybody interested in securing coal, to buy it now for 
two reasons, first, the anthracite price advances ten cents each month, and secondly, 
there is a Bill before the State Legislature in Pennsylvania in which they propose 
placing a tax of 24 cents on the value per ton of anthracite coal prepared for market, 

in Pennsylvania. The proposed tax will, they believe, yield them between eleven and 
twelve million dollars annually on anthracite coal shipped out of that State. 
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By the Chairman: 

| Q. So one of the important remedies for the threatened condition is for 
people to buy their coal now?—A. Buy their coal now. 


Q. The public have their responsibilities as well as the coal operators rh Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Would you be prepared to say what you consider to be a fair profit on a ton of 
| coal mined ? 
Mr. Ross: You mean the percentage? 


| By Mr. Cowan: 

-- Q. Yes, what percentage?—A. That question was asked on Friday— 

| Q. I did not remember it——A. I said then that I would prefer not to answer it, 
as that is only another way of getting down to this question of costs, and I would 

_ prefer that you get your costs statements and see how much profits are being made, 

as compared with the selling prices. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Can you tell us when your company will have the statement ready for us?—A. I 
do not know. Did you fix any time with Mr. Wolvin about it? 
Q. No, I do not think we did—A. I did not see Mr. Wolvin. He went to New 
York on Baterday. and I did not see him. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
~~ Q. Would you consider $3 a ton profit exhorbitant?—A. I should think that 
' would be pretty high. 
| Q. Would you consider $2 a ton pretty high?—A. That is high too. 
~ Q. What about $1—A. We will not talk about $1. 


The Cuamman: Has any one any further questions to ask Mr. Dick $ 
[Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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By. Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. Have you any idea how much coal is coming into the province of Ontario from > | 
the United States—bituminous coal?—A. Well, Mr. Keefer stated here on Friday _ 
they were bringing in about 13,000,000 tons of coal a year. 
The Cuarrman: For the whole of Ontario? 
Witness: Yes, for the whole of Ontario. 
The Cuarrman: 10,000,000 tons for Central Ontario, 


Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q.- 18,000,000 tons of bituminous coal?—A. Yes, but I would say that a very largess 
percentage of that coal is not consumed in the province of Ontario. 

Q. What becomes of it?—A. A large part of the coal that is shipped to Fort | 
William and Port Arthur, at the head of the lakes, is transhipped into. Manitoba 
and Winnipeg and points west. I should say probably over a million or a million 4 
and a half tons of coal goes west from Port Arthur. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. Would you permit me to quote from the figures given by the officer of the | 
Statistical Department ?—A. Yes, that would be better. 


The CuHamman: In 1920 Central Ontario, which does not inelude the Hava of © 
the lakes, 10,373,324 tons; at the head of the lakes, 1,963,579 tons; that is the coal — | 
which goes to Winnipeg and the west. | 

Witness: Then there is the coal that comes in by way of Prescott, Mr. Chairman. 
A large quantity of that coal is sent from Prescott down to Montreal and into Quebee 
by rail, so it is quite probable that the coal which is cleared through the ‘Custom 
House entries is actually largely consumed in the other provinces. i 


Mr. McKenzie: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you could give me, from the figures 
you have here, an estimate of the American coal that goes to the railways and the 
quantity that goes into domestic and industrial consumption ; are those figures given — 
separately ? 

The CuatirMan: No, there is not a statement. 

Mr. McKernziz: We have no statement of domestic consumption of American — 
coal in Ontario? | \ 

The Cuatrman: Not in evidence. . 

Mr. McKenziz: What do you say yourself, Mr. Chairman, as to the proportion » 
of domestic? 


The CHairman: A very small percentage would be domestic; it is mostly for 
railways and industrial purposes. . 


. Mr. MoKenzie: I am trying to find out what we have to look after, in Nova 
Scotia, for the supply of coal in Ontario. 


a 


By Mr. McKenzie: ‘ 

Q. Have you any idea, Mr. Dick, if you were going to provide for the industrial | 
and domestic supply of the province of Ontario, how much coal you would have to 
furnish ?’—A. I should think it would be two or three million tons of coal for Ontario 
for industrial purposes. But I would like to say a word on another point—that we 
have one very serious source of competition to meet in the province of Ontario, and 
also in the province of Quebec, that has developed within the past five or six years. 
The scarcity of coal brought about a great many experimental tests as to using up the 


old dumps of anthracite dusts and culms that were formally considered waste products » 
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roughout the Pennsylvania coal fields. This anthracite culm is now taken and 
screened and divided into what is called Buckwheat and Pea coal and dust, and 
comes even into the Quebec market. right under our noses in the province of Quebec, 
and is sold there for steam purposes at very low prices in competition with Nova 
Scotia steam coal. 


) By Mr. Cowan: 


* Q. What duty does it pay’—A. It does not pay any duty. Now, originally the 
tariff was arranged so that the anthracite coal coming into Canada would be admitted 
free of duty because it was used for household purposes, and bituminous coal coming 
into Canada in competition with our coal, from Nova Scotia, was taxed. There must 
be half a million tons of those various sizes, what is known as anthracite steam sizes 
of coal, coming into the provinces of Quebec and Ontario to-day that does not pay 
any duty to the Canadian Government, and they come into open competition with the 
bituminous coal, and it is supplanting bituminous coal in the factories and other places 
throughout the country. This coal, which is a steam coal, which is a by-product of 
‘the anthracite, is a very serious source of competition, especially in the Montreal 
market, and west in the province of Quebec, and ought to pay the same duty of 53 
cents a ton as bituminous coal. 
 Q. That would go chiefly to the manufacturers?—A. Manufacturers. 
Pi Q. It is not used for ordinary domestic purposes at all?—A. I think it is used 
in some cases, probably, for apartment houses in the city. 
Q. For steam boilers?—A. Yes. 

\ 


By Mr. Doualas (Cape Breton): 
 Q. So you think there should be protection?—A. I think there should be protec- 
tion’—A. I think there should be protection on the steam sizes of anthracite coal. 


| 
) 


Pe By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. The other day you said you had entirely lost the Scandinavian market in com- 
| petition, as I gathered, from the German mines; what wages are they paying in the 
| German mines, do you know?—A. I could not answer that question off-hand to-day. 
| Conditions have changed so much in the last few years. Of course the Germans did 
. not supply much coal to Scandinavia during the war; they were practically out of that 
'market. We have sent some coal to Scandinavia in the last few years—to Gothenburg 
_and Stockholm—but we never went back to try and get the market and make a system- 


_atie effort, as we did in 1903. 


| 
1 


) 
e By Mr. McKenzie: 


- Q. Is there a class of barge that could be utilized during the summer season 
from your coal mines, either at Louisburg or Sydney harbour, to go up the canals 
to lake Ontario and lake Superior?—A. You could not use barges with safety, except 
perhaps in the months of July and August, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, for sending 
coal up on the 14-ft to 16-ft draught canal. The only way would be to bring the coal 
| in large steamers to Montreal, tranship it over the side of the steamer into the barge 
at Montreal, and send that barge up through the canal,—or small steamers. 

Q. I heard somebody say here the other day that vessels carrying 2,000 tons of 
coal were going through the locks of the canal?—A. That is quite so—the boats of 
| a14-ft draught are carrying a maximum of about 2,400 tons of coal through the canals, 


| net tons of coal. 


. a By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Cannot they go right down the St. Lawrence to your mines?—A. They can, 


but they are not well adapted to navigation in the open waters. The lake type of 
| ; (Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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boat is much slower; on account of the high free-board it is buffeted about more by 
the winds, and makes longer voyages, and is not as satisfactory as the ocean-going 
type of boat we use, carrying up to 7,000 tons of coal. ~ | 

Q. Is there any type of boat that would be satisfactory to take your coal from 
Sydney right up through the St. Lawrence and through canals, and land it in 
Ontario? Have you such a boat in existence?—A. Yes, boats carrying up to 2,40¢ 
tons, built on a 14-foot to 16-foot draught, can be constructed to carry the coal up; 
but that would not be the cheapest way og getting it up there. It would be better 
to bring the coal in a larger boat to Montreal, which is the larger distance, then 
transfer it to a smaller boat and send it up to Toronto in the smaller type of steamer, 

Q. That is, what you save in the long haulage from Sydney to Montreal would 
pay for the transhipping?—A. Yes, and more. | 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your idea of not only the possibility but feasibility of getting coal 

to Lake Ontario ports in that way?—A. Well, it is altogether a question of the 
cost and the conditions. I do not think that to-day you could work it very well, 
under the varying conditions. | 
] 
By Mr. Ross: ) | 
Q. Would there be any chance for a return cargo of any kind for such boats ?—A) 

The boats coming down to Montreal would bring coal down from Lake Erie, and the 
boats going up would be taking Nova Scotia coal up part of the way to Ontario, 
ports. I do not see how it could be worked out on any practicable scheme. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Each boat would be carrying coal to the most distant ports?—A. The a | 
serious trouble we have in bringing coal up the St. Lawrence now is to find cargoes 
of pulpwood and other things coming down the lake. 


By Mr. Ross: ‘ 


Q. Could we not get return cargoes of something from Toronto to go down there! 
—A. I could never understand why we should allow the free use of our canals in 
Canada to boats bringing down American coal into the St. Lawrence. Now, | 
Keefer has his scheme, with which I am more or less in sympathy, to make Port 
Arthur the sea-port; but before that scheme is developed there should be some revision ! 
of the existing treaties between Canada and the United States whereby the large 
number of Americas steamers using our canals should pay toll. Canal tolls are 
imposed on the Suez canal and at the Panama canal. and there are two Bills now 
before Congress in which they propose to give preferential treatment to American, 
steamers as against British or Canadian boats going through the Panama canal. 
Therefore, if they can tax our steamers passing through the Panama canal, we should 
surely be in that position, when we expend hundreds of millions of dollars, in which 
the people of Nova Scotia have a joint interest. 


| 
| 
By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. There is no assurance that they are going to do that?—A. What I mean to. 
say is, if they do it, it should be part of the scheme that we should get a canal 
toll on the boats using those canals on the way down. 

Q. You said a moment ago, in reply to Mr. McKenzie, that barges ooulll 
only be used for two months in the year. Ig it not a fact that barges are used 
exclusively in the south for carrying coal?—A. They are used on the American coast 
but they are used only, as a rule, on the American coast, where they have milder 
weather than we have, as you know—warmer weather. | 

| 
s | 
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Q. Do they not carry that coal down as far as the South American ports ?-—A. 
No, they send it down to the South Americn ports in steamers. 
Q. You mentioned two months as the season from Sydney to the St. Lawrence? 
_ —A. Yes, from June 15 to the middle of August. . 
q Q. What is the matter with May 157—A. As a rule navigation does not open 
_very early; there are ice conditions in the month of May. 


* By the Chairman: 


y | Q. The trouble would be from storms?/—A. Storms. As you know, we have had 
b § very unfortunate experience in losing barges in tow of steamers. Off the Nova Scotia 
coast we lost the Rembrandt, which disappeared with all the crew. Then the 
_ Dominion Coal Company lost two or three barges before my time, off the Nova 
Scotia coast, and there was always a great deal of trouble bringing the barges up, 
and having the tow-lines part in the heavy seas in the Gulf, and having in view 


_ Nova Scotia and discharged into overhead discharging plants and storage plants over 


| 

; the safety of the crews, the lives of the crews. we abandoned it. 

3 By Mr. McKenzie: 

| Q. Towing in heavy.seas is practically impossible?—A. Towing in heavy seas— 
| we abandoned it. 

| # By Mr. Douglas (Cane Breton): 

) ; Q. Would not this be a practical suggestion—taking the coal up by water, one 
of the difficulties, amongst others that have been méntioned, would be that that could 
| only be done in the summer months from Montreal up to Toronto and lake ports ?— 
\MeA. Yes. 

i” Q. What would you think of this suggestion—that the coal should be taken from 
} 


the railways; that one of the trunk lines between Montreal and ‘Toronto should be 
| used as a coal-carrying road, so that the coal that was stored there during navigation 
could be supplied to Toronto during the winter months as well as during the summer 
| months? Having the coal stored, say, at Montreal would enable it to be carried to 
Toronto in winter; what do you think of that suggestion ?—A. Well, that sounds like 
/ avery feasible scheme, but without going into it too deeply, I would think that it would 
be better, perhaps, to have a more even distribution of the coal. There is no necessity 
| to store it all at Montreal. The time’to move coal cheaply is to move it in summer- 
| time; we can move it by rail much more satisfactorily, and store it at the point of 
| consumption. That would be the proper thing—take it right along in the summer. 
Q. The suggestion would be that what you could not take care of in the summer 
' could be stored so as to be utilized in the winter?—A. Yes. That scheme, I think, is 
| well worthy of consideration. — 
| Q. It has been said that idle times in the collieries are due to the fact that there 
was an embargo placed on coal for expoxt during the last season; in your opinion, 
had the idle time anything to do with the fact that that embargo was placed on coal? 
| A. No. connection whatever with the embargo. I will explain to you the reason why 
_ that is so. Contracts for coal shipments in Europe automatically expired December 
| 81st, except in some instances where there were extensions granted during the time. 
| During the month of December Mr. 'Carvell told me that he would freely issue -permiis 
to any persons making application for them in order to ship coal. We did all we could 
to make some shipments of coal in December, but at the 31st of December the contracts 
_ expired, and the coal that would have been shipped on those contracts during the 
time between August 1st and December 1st was sold or distributed to other parties, 
_ and the mines worked to produce that coal; and if that coal had not been mined and 
| produced and sold, then the coal that would have been shipped under the contract 
_ would have been mined and sold to meet the contracts. 
| {Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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Q. So that it is correct to say that the embargo had no reference to the idle time? 
A. No reference whatever to the idle time. . 


By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. You are speaking now for the Dominion Coal 'Co.?—A. Quite so. 

Q. You have not in mind the mines of Inverness ‘County.—A. Well, I would say ) 
that so far as the mines of Inverness county are concerned, you would have been pre- 
cluded from shipping coal by export this winter very largely on account of ice con- | 
ditions after December 31st. : 

Q. No, we had our plant at Hastings 2—A. I know, but you do not usually ship 
at Hastings during the winter. ; 

Q. Oh yes, the coast is always ‘clear there and it is just as good a port as Louis- | 
burg, practically, except that sometimes the ice covers there-——A. never saw many y 
ships loading there in the winter-time. | 

Q. No, but they would have loaded there last winter were it not for this embargo; | 
but it simply practically closed down the mines at Inverness and Port Hood?—A. [ _ 
am not prepared to speak about the Inverness situation, but as far ag Cape Breton — 
is concerned— ~ a 

Q. I do not want that to go down as an answer—that the embargo had nothing ~ 
to do with our hard times in Nova Scotia mining; it is true the Dominion Coal ‘Co. es 
was not affected, but as far as Inverness was concerned it pratically paralyzed the © 
mines, as a matter of fact——A. I am not prepared to talk about the Inverness mines. — 


By Mr. Douglas: | 
Q. The idle times in Pictou County had no reference to the embargo either?—A. 
IT would think not. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. You have a general knowledge of the coal fields of Nova Scotia?—A. Yes, 

Q. Apart from your own areas, and your own operations, which are the Dominion 
Coal Company, and Springhill, what other. coal fields are being operated in Nova 
Scotia?—A. Well, in the Cumberland coal fields, there is the Joggins mine and | 
probably a dozen smaller concerns operating through Cumberland county; they are | 
small operations, some of them. Then in Pictou county you have the Intercolonial © 
Coal Co. operating at Westville; the Greenwood Coal Co. operating at Thorburn. In : | 
Cape Breton you have the Port Hood Co. in Inverness, and the Inverness Company 
in Inverness; and in Cape Breton county you have the Bras d’Or Coal Co. and the | 
Indian ‘Cove Coal Co., and the Stubbart Coal Co., at Boulardaries; and there is the | 
Anglo ‘Co., at New Cambridge, and the Mora Company out at False Bay. bie | 

Q. It is not altogether right to say that you have a monopoly on the coal fields _ 
in Nova Scotia?—A. No, not exactly. io 

Q. I notice that Dr. Cowan made use of the expression several times, a sweet 
morsel he rolled under his tongue, that you had a monopoly. That is not so?—A. No, — 
that is not so. 


The Chairman: 


Q. You have not 100 per cent monopoly, Mr. Dick? 
Mr. Cowan: We will let Mr. McKenzie get off his joke. He is saying it with a 
smile. i , 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. The chief purpose we have in mind in this Committee is to see how we can 
extend the markets into Ontario. That is really the principle object we had in coming 


here. Supposing 5,000,000 tons of bituminous coal fairly well supplied the market — 
(Mr. Alexander Dick.] - fe: 
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for whatever domestic use they give to the bituminous industry in Ontario and you 


‘are assured of a fixed market every year, 5,000,000 tons of coal in addition to what 


ts are producing now, could you so arrange your increase of production to look after 
that market?—A. We would. 


3 Q. If a market was assured you could assure the supply?—A. We could assure 
the supply if we could get the market. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the course of time?+A. In the course of time, yes. I know it would not 
be in a day or a year. 


7 
1 
7./ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you know if it is the policy of the company to do that?—A. Yes, it is the 
policy of the company to enlarge the output to 10,000,000 tons a year production. 


) By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. It is simply a case of getting your costs to a point where you can compete ? 


| aN Exactly. i : 


The Cuamman: Anything further to ask Mr. Dick? I promise we might close 
Mr. Dick’s examination as the present time. I think he is just as satisfied as we are 
to close it up. It might be necessary at a later date to + dati Mr. Dick to clear up 
some things so we will not discharge you. 


a 


/ 
Witness: I thank you very much for your courtesy and consideration. I would 
be delighted to give you all the information I have. 


_ The Cuarrman: We thank you for your evidence. Will we meet to-morrow and 
arrange for Mr. McDougall of the Nova Seotia Coal Company to appear before the 
Committee? 
Mr. CursHoum: We have Mr. McLennan here, I would like to ask him some ques- 
tions. It will only take a few minutes, because there is nobody has any interest in 
that field except myself. Mr. Mclsennan is a member of the local legislature of Nova 
Scotia. He has been here three days. Would it-be possible to sandwich him to- 
| morrow ? 
| 
| 


* 
Mr. Cowan: I suggest we start a little earlier to-morrow morning. We will have 
to get through by half-past eleven to-morrow morning. We have another important 
_meeting. 


| The CuatrMan: If the Committee are willing to come together at ten o’clock we 
will hear Mr. McLennan. Mr. McDougall is asked to come at 10.380. 

| 

| 


| Mr. Cowan: Suppose we have Mr. McLennan at 10 o’clock to-morrow. Is that 
| pe ectory to the Committee? We passed a motion the other day. 


“Mr. Has moved seconded by Mr. Cowan :— 


“That coal operators called as witnesses by this Committee be obliged to furnish 

the Committee with detailed monthly statements from 1912 to date of the cost 
| of production of coal per ton showing therein all items separately entering into 
| said cost, said statement to be certified by their auditors.” 


Mr. Doucuias: My suggestion was this; the costs statements of the collieries are 
kept on very large sheets, and it would be an immense amount of work to re-copy 
these sheets as that would undoubtedly have to be done, whereas the originals are on 
file in the collieries offices of all companies. If these sheets were brought here—it 
is a great many years, covering from 1912 up to date—it would be a great deal less 
work and a great deal more satisfactory. There will be items in the costs such as 
depreciation and other items that naturally enough it will be necessary to examine 
¥ (Mr. Alexander Dick.] 
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the auditor on, as to the type of depreciation, different items and there has to be some. 
examination to know just exactly what those things mean. The whole thing depends 
upon the question of cost. Mr. Dick makes the statement to the effect that the cost | 
was $3.40. Any person that keeps costs can make it almost anything they like i q 
they have a free hand. But if we had the original cost sheet and the man who kept — 

them and who was capable of explaining the items, I think it would be more satis- _ 
factory to the committee and we would get at the actual results, and that is the 
reason I was suggesting the auditor of the company be asked to give evidence and be 
asked to give the original cost sheets from 1912 up. q 

Mr. Ross: I quite agree with Mr. Douglas., One of the most important factors _ 
in the whole investigation is the question of cost. We know what profits they are | 
making and we know whether they can, as a matter of business bring coal into | 
Ontario, but as Mr. Douglas says, they can produce any statement they like here pretty | 
much, and we don’t know what it really means unless we can examine some person : 
who knows what each item amounts to. J am in favour of Mr. Dauglas’ idea. | 

Mr. Cowan: I should think they would prefer to come rather than to send theiz | 
statements. 

The Onarman: May I lay this before you: The only point I am interested in i ig 
keeping the committee doing their business in a proper way. The committee the other _ 
day decided on this policy. We have only four of the committee present now. Some | 
who are here now were not here then. Why not postpone this until to-morrow until 
we have a full meeting of the committee, and if the committee desires to reverse nea | 

policy and take it up in the usual method they can do so. ' 

Mr. CutsHotm: You must rush it because it will take all your time to get all these 4 
returns. | 


The CuarMan: Does that suggestion commend itself to the committee? 
‘Mr. Dovatas: I am quite agreeable to what the committee does. | 
Mr. Ross: I think we have to do it quickly because this session is not going to | 
last more than four or five weeks. 
_ Mr. Dovuetas: We don’t want to meet every day and afterwards have the whol | 
thing aborted. " 
Mr. Cowan: I think after we get the evidence in we will have to consider it. 
The Cramman: I don’t think it is fair for four members of the committee to: | 
reverse the policy. We will adjourn until to-morrow at ten o’clock. | 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 26, at 10 a.m. 
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g | _ _House or Commons, 
% , ComMItTTEE Room 425, 
a Turespay, April 26, 1923. 


_ The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele presiding. 


_ The CHamman: The Committee will please come to order. Before we resume 
the examination of witnesses this morning, I have a few letters here which I think I 
should lay before the Committee for the records. 


. 


The Committee will remember that in the early period just after the Committee 
was appointed the Chairman was directed to write to the Premiers of the different 
_ provinces regarding the appointment of our Committee, and asking for their co-opera- 
‘tion, a copy of which letter was placed on the records. I have some replies which I 


will read to the Committee. 


/ 


é. “ OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER 

> “Province of Quebec 

\. “Quebee, April 11, 1921. 

| “'M. Steele, Esq., M.P., : 

, “ House of Commons, 

| “ Ottawa. 

| | ‘ “ Dear Mr. Steele,—I am in receipt of your letter of April 8, informing 
| : me of the appointment of a Special Committee of the House of Commons to 


inquire into all matters pertaining to future fuel supply of Canada. 
“ As this matter comes under our Department of Lands and Forests, I ain 
referring your letter to my colleague the Hon. Mr. Mercier. 


> “Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) L. A. TASCHEREAU.” 


I have here another letter which reads :— 


| “ OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER 
| ; . Victoria 
| “April 14, 1921. 
“ Mr. Steele, M.P., 
’ “House of Commons, 
“ Ottawa, Ont. 


“ Dear Mr. Steele,—I am in receipt of yours of the 8th inst. re your Com- 
--—s mittee to inquire into all matters pertaining to the future fuel supply of Canada. 
“T would be pleased if you would forward me a copy of the instructions 
given to the Committee. 


“Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) JOHN OLIVER.” 


¥ I may say that in reply to that letter I sent Mr. Oliver a copy of the motion with 
Teference to the Committee. 
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IT have another letter which reads :— 


Another letter :— 
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““ PREMIER'S OFFICE, 
“ Saskatchewan. 
- “Regina, April 18, 1921. 
“Dr. M. Steele, M.P., 
“House of Commons, 
“ Ottawa, Ont. 


“Dear Dr. Steele-—I have your letter of the 8th instant, with regard to a 
Special Committee of the House of Commons ‘to inquire into matters pertaining | 
to the future fuel supply of Canada. I am referring your letter to the Bureau 


of Labour and Industries, and it is just possible that some statement may be 
forwarded by the Bureau for the information of the Committee. 


“Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) W. M. MARTIN.” 


“ OFFICE OF THE MINISTER AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, 
“Toronto, April 21, 1921. 


x 


“Dear Mr. Steele—I am in receipt of your letter of the 8th instant, 
advising me of the appointment of a Special Committee of the House of | 
Commons to inquire into all matters pertaining to the future fuel supply of | 


Canada and intimating that your Committee will be pleased to hear an 
representatives of this province in connection therewith. ¢ 
“T desire to thank you and your Committee for the opportunity thus afforded 
and state that the Government will be glad to co-operate in every way in its 
power in assisting to accomplish the very important object you have in view. 
“T therefore suggest that the various branches of the subject can be dealt 
with at your convenience from the point of view of this province by the following 
gentlemen : 
“As to the consumption of coal in Ontario, Mr. H. A. Harrington, formes 
Fuel Controller for the province; 
“As to the use of natural gas for fuel, Mr. E. S. Estlim, Natural Gas 
Commissioner. 
“As to the probable development of our peat resources, Mr. A. A. Cole, 
Chairman of the Joint Peat Committee. 
“As, to the utilization of electrical power as a aude for coal for power 
purposes, Mr. F. A. Gamy, Engineer of the Hydro-electric Power Commission. 
“As to the use of wood in the rural districts by farmers, and the question 
of firewood generally, Mr. E. J. Zavitz, Director of Forestry. 
“As to the utilization of our Government Parks for purposes of obtaining 
wood fuel, Mr. Thos. Gibson, Deputy Minister of Mines. 
“Any or all of the above officials will be able to give you authentic infor- 


ination, and will, I have no doubt, be glad to attend your Committee at such 
times as may be Pattnalie convenient. 4 


“Yours sincerely 


(Sgd.) . E. C. DRURY?” 


OSE Ba ae rk — 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
) 
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J have this morning received the following letter from the Commissioner of 
Labour and Industries of Saskatchewan. 


“Reoina, April 23rd, 1921. 
, “Dr. M. Steele, M.P., 


House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


“Sir,—Your communication of the 8th instant, addressed to the Premier 
has been referred to me by the Premier with instructions to commmunicate to 
you such observations as may be deemed pertinent to the enquiry being conducted 
concerning the fuel supply of Canada. 


= “While this province has almost unlimited resources in Coal, neverless, 
owing to the low-grade qualities of our own lignite, we are dependent upon the 
province of Alberta for the great bulk of our fuel supply each year. Experiments 
9 being conducted with a view to the utilization of our own lignite, as well as the 
a testing out of new coal fields, may in the future somewhat lessen dependence 
upon Alberta for fuel; it is expected, however, that no radical change in the 
situation can be looked for for a considerable number of years. Alberta coal 
coming to Saskatchewan has not always been satisfactory, either as to the clean- 
liness or as to the grade. During the rush season of the early winter, cars of 
coal containing a very high percentage of dirt in the way of stone, Black Jack, 
and other impurities are shipped into this province. Another trouble we have 
with Alberta fuel is the substitution of a lower grade of coal than -that ordered. 
Instances have occurred where local dealers or consumers have ordered coal 
from acertain field or of a certain grade and have received an inferior fuel 
from an entirely different field. 


“There is apparently no standard of size, cleanliness or grade that is 
enforcible by law, and we believe that some such standardization covering all 
three points is essential. 


price of Alberta coal to the consumer has been more rapid than has been the 

increase in the consumer’s ability to purchase higher priced fuel. With our 

rigorous winter climate, coal is a necessity of life. The increase in the wages 

of mechanics, artizans, and labourers in Saskatchewan, or the increase in 

earnings of farmers and merchants has not by any means advanced as rapidly 

as has the increase in the cost of fuel. Many of our people are coming to the 

: conclusion that with a severe winter when possibly 15 or 20 tons of coal will 

. be required for the ordinary residence, is is cheaper to close up the house, send 

= the family to California for the winter, and the husband or father pay his board 

) and lodging at an hotel or rooming-house, than it is to live in their own home 
and purchase fuel at present prices. . 

“From the foregoing you will observe that a proper grading or classifi- 

cation of coal, a guarantee as to its cleanliness and a reasonable price are of 
| utmost importance to the coal consuming public of Saskatchewan. 


| 
“As to the price of coal, one cannot but observe that the increase in the 
| 


| “ Should your Committee be of the opinion that further information would 
be of assistance in the present enquiry we will be glad to assist you in any way 
| possible.” 


“Faithfully yours, 


(Sgd) Thomas M. Malloy, 


| Commissioner”. 


| Mr. Douctas (Cape Breton): It looks as if we would have to go into the high 
ost of living in California. 
| 


Ve 


i 
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The CHAIRMAN: Then I have received the aa loins telegram from Edmonton, — 
dated April 25th, 1921. ‘s 


“M. Steele, Ksa.., | i; : 1 
Chairman, Fuel Com., Gilani Ont. | 


“Your wire received glad to give evidence thirdsbut not being connected — 
with any coal company will require compensation for time on this work in | 
addition to travelling expenses. 


(Sgd) L. H. Drummond.” 


| 
You will remember that a few days ago we decided to call Mr. Drummond at the — | 
request of the Manufacturers’ Association to give evidence in connection with the — 
industrial phase of supply. I have wired him to the effect that the Committee would | 
reimburse him for his expenses. This is his reply: What do you wish to n8 with it.? | 
Mr. Cowan: What does he want? Read it again. | 
The OCuarMan: That he will require compensation for his time in addition to 
travelling expenses. 
Mr. Doveias (Cape Breton): Is there not somebody else who knows as much | 
as he does about it. and who lives nearer. ae | 
The CuairmMan: I think we should be able to find somebody. 
Mr. CutsHotm: We cannot consistently pay him without paying the others. 
Mr. Cowan: I do not see how we could pay him, Mr. Chairman. - i 
The Cuairman: Does the Committee agree then that we shall not call Mr. Drum- — | 
mond under these terms ? | 


Carried. 


The CHairMan: We have with us here this morning Mr. MacLennan, a member | 
of the Legislature of the Province of Nova Scotia. 


DownaLtp MacuennaNn: Called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. You are a member of the Nova Scotia Legislature, Mx MacLennan?—A. Yes. | 

@. And you appear here to-day for whom?—A. Well, the Commissioner of Works — 

and Mines told me to come up to see what was going on in this Committee, and to 

report to him, and to ascertain if there would be anything that he could do, and if 
there was I was to let him know and he would be willing to help the Committee out. 

He also told me to give the Committee any information I had in connection with the 

coal fields of Nova Scotia. When the evidence was given here by several witnesses, — 

I observed that it was all confined to the Dominion Coal Company, that is, as far as 

Cape Breton was concerned, and I want to have the Committee understand that there — 
are large coal fields in the country of Inverness which have practically not been ‘touched. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. You mean not touched by the Committee or not developed?—-A. Not developed. 
By Mr. Cowan: 
@. What quality of coal is it?—A. Very good quality. 
Q. Bituminous coal?—A. Yes. 
Mr. CutsHorm:> Mr. MacLennan has only a short time as we took up a great. 
deal of our time this morning in reading these letters, and I would like to hear him | 
make his statement and then answer certain questions which I would like to ask hina 


om that particular phase of the matter. 
[Mr. D. McLennan], ’ F cad 


a 
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7 By the Chairman: | PL: 
_ Q. As we are not all familiar with the geography of Nova Scotia, I will ask you 
where Inverness county is?—A. It is in the western part of the Island of Cape Breton. 


a By Mr. Chisholm: — . 
BY ~ Q. Mr. MacLennan, what I am particularly anxious to do is to point out to the 
Committee that these areas of coal deposits have not actually been touched in the 
way of development, except in two or three places. You are well acquainted with all 
the facts connected with those coal deposits down there, as far as a layman can be, 
and I propose asking you a few questions to submit the facts before this Committee, 
‘to convince them of the enormous extent of our coal deposits at western Cape Breton, 
‘Its quality and the need for proper transportation facilities. 
The CuatrMan: Before he makes a statement? 


o By the Chairman: 

4 Q. Have you a statement to make, Mr. MacLennan, or would you prefer our 
asking the questions, which Dr. Chisholm has suggested?—A. Yes, provided he does 
not preclude me from saying something myself. 

The CHARMAN: I think we had better let the witness go on and make his state- 
ment. 

Mr. CuisHoum: Very good my purpose is to get the information before the Com- 
mittee and the Country. 

Witness: I was just saying that there are large deposits in the county of Inver- 
ness which are practically undeveloped. Within the past year, seams of coal eight 
feet in thickness, have been discovered between 15 and 20 miles from the sea—inland. 
There is no water communication, nor is there any railroad near it. There is coal at 


Port Hood 


” By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): ‘ 

Q. Whereabouts is that?—A. At Hayes River—a place called Hayes River, in the 
district of Lake Ainslee. 

Q. How far fron: one of the important points in Inverness, so we will understand 
the geopraphy? How far away from Port Hood or Inverness town?—A. It is inland, 
about half way between Inverness and Port Hood, but it is five or six miles from the 
railroad running from Inverness to Port Hood. 

_ Now, there are mine deposits of the best coal possible on the island of Cape 
Breton at a place called Mabou. Very little development has been done there: It is 
not appreciable—the coal which has been extracted. 

Further north again, is the Inverness coal field and while they have worked the 
seam.for many years they are now beginning to develop an overlying seam which will 
enable them to take the coal out much cheaper than they have been able to take the 
coal from the old seams, and the Inverness coal is reputed to be one of the best possible 
domestic coals obtainable. As a matter of fact, the Inverness coal commands from $1 
to $1.50 to $2 per ton higher price in the city of Halifax than the coal they get there. 


By Mr. Chisholm: | 
Q. For domestic or steam purposes?—A. For domestic purposes. It igs also used 
for steam. It is good steam coal, but is particularly good for domestic purposes. 
| Now, further north again, there is a coal field at St. Rose which has not as yet 
been touched. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
_ Q. Those three places you mentioned, Mabou, Inverness and St. Rose, are on the 
sea-coast?—A. Yes. There is Port Hood first on the sea-coast; Mabou next; Inverness 


mext; St. Rose next; and then further north is Chimney Corner. 
a (Mr. D. McLennan]. . 
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Q. Yes, I wanted the Chairman to understand these were not inland, but were 
along the sea-coast. . | 
The OCuairMan: I understand that. . 

By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. You have given us the areas very systematically. What is the estimate 
‘quantity of coal as given to us by geologists, that is, on western Cape Breton Island? 
_-A. T took this staten.ent this morning from one of the geological books, but I do | 
not know where they got their figures, or how recent it is. This shows 242,800,000 tons, 
but I know since this book was published seams have been discovered which wel 
unknown at that time. i 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. What do you say is there?—A. 242,800,000 tons. 
By Mr. Chisholm: : ; 

Q. As a matter of fact, these are not the most recent. figures, the figures are entirely 
too low. Later information recalls the fact that theze are over a million tons?— 
A. I suppose not. 

Q. Because unfortunately prospecting of western Cape Breton has not been 
completed—it has been only touched here and there?—A. Yes. : 

Q. This is the extent of the coal areas. I will say for the benefit of the Com- | 
mittee that there are seams undiscovered as yet; we are only touching the surface, | 
because the seams underly one another. I know at St. Rose they have already located | 
six seams.—A. That field has not been prospected at all. c4 

Q. No, that is the whole thing?—A. Not even around the n-ines they operate has: 
any prospecting been done. a. 

Mr. Cuisnotm: The question will appear to the Chairman and the Committee why 
these fields have aye, been developed. 

Mr. Cowan: That is the very thing that oceurred to me. What is the matt 
down there? a 

The CrairmMan: I will ask the witness to make his statement as to the reason | 
which appeals to him as explaining why these areas yere not dealt with. | 

Wirness: Well, transportation was the whole thing. Some twenty years or SO 
ago, McKenzie and Mann built a piece of railroad from the Strait of Canso, 62 miles | 
to their own mines. They own a coal mine in the town of Inverness. That is the 
only means of transportation that is in the country. i 


| 
‘| 
4 
| 
| 
| 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any water transportation’—A. Unfortunately the harbours hale 
never been dredged. There is, in the strait of Canso, a splendid shipping place.’ | 
McKenzie and Mann had a large pier there from which they shipped the coal; In fact, 
they shipped coal to Europe from that pier in very large vessels,— il | 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | 


QQ. They can ship in 6,000 or 7,000-ton vessels from there, Mr. MacLennan A) 
I am not prepared to say as to the tonnage, but I know there are very large ships a 
there. They are over 4,000 tons anyway; so large that it is economically sound to) 
load vessels for Europe from that pier, and consequently I should say it would be all 
right to load vessels there for Canada. | 


By Mr. Chisholm: | 

Q. You can give some testimony as to this: What are the freight rates over 
that route? That route goes from the Strait of Canso, as Mr. MacLennan has said, 
(Mr. D. McLennan]. : 
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ba touches the mines at Port Hood, but does not touch Mabou. The reason of my 
question is that I wish to show that even if that road is there there is very. little 
encouragement for the development of the coal areas, and that is why I asked the 
question, what are the freight rates charged by that road?—A. Well, they charged 


the Port Hood people $1.04 from Port Hood to Port Tupper, a distance of about 30 

miles, I believe. “ " 

i: 

\ By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. That is owned by McKenzie and Mann ?—A. Yes, the Inverness Mine. It 

is in the hands of a receiver. 


Q. Is this railway running under a provincial charter ’—A. Yes. 
‘2 
) By the Chairman: 
) Q.-What is the freight to Halifax on that coal/—A. It formerly was $1.60 a ton 
from Port Tupper to Halifax, but I think that has been increased since. 
_ Q. You do not know the present rate?—A. No. 
By Mr. Blair: 


_ Q. How are they owned? Are any of them Crown lands yet?—A. Oh yes, but 
many leases have been taken up. 
; 7 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Now, Mr. MacLennan, I want to bring out this transportation question because 
that is the solution of the whole field of development of Western Cape Breton Island. 
What is your suggestion with regard to the operation of the road that is now built 
What, in your judgment, should be done with that road?’—A. Well, first of all, I 
‘think that the harbour at Port Hood ought to be fixed up, dredged, to enable them to 
ship coal from Port Hood. Next, the railroad should be extended to the coal field 
of St. Rose—it is only a distance of 12 miles. 


; By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. Twelve miles from Inverness?—A. Twelve miles from Inverness north, and 

at Chimney Corners the coal field is the largest in the county. . 

_ Q. Just where does it connect with any other railway?—A. At Point Tupper, 
which connects with the National. 

> Q. Being a provincial charter are the rates controlled by the Railway Commis- 
sion’ Are they subject to appeal to the Provincial Government?—A. The Provincial 
Government. / 
~ Q. Then you would have to look to the Provincial Government for control of 
those rates7—A. Yes. I don’t think the rates are any higher than the rates of the 
‘Canadian National. Not being through freights make it higher. They charge two 
freights, and we don’t get the benefit of a through freight. 
| 


By Mr. Cowan: ¢ 

| Q. Do I gather from your evidence that MacKenzie and Mann by the course 
which they have pursued have prevented the development of other mines nearby ?— 
A. I would not like to say that but it is a fact that these mines are not developed, and 
it ds also a fact I am sure that non-development is attribuable to lack of transporta- 


tion. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


*  Q. They built this line really for their own coal business at Inverness?—A. That 
ig true. 


| a {Mr. D. McLennan]. 
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By Mr. Chisholm: i 

Q. Following up my idea, perfected by your idea, if this road were taken over as 

a branch of the Intercolonial Railway that would be the first solution ?—A. Certainly, | 
any company owning that road will see to it that their own mine is developed, ange 
naturally enough they. are not very solicitous as to the development of any other mine. | 
Q. In competition with them?—A. In competition with them, and that has_ 
obtained down in that country. I don’t like to be strong about blaming any other 


company. 
Mr. Cowan: We want to see what the situation 1s. 


Witness: That is the situation. | q 


, 


By Mr. Chisholm: + 
Q. If you will allow me to'pursue this argument a little further, you know. 
Eastern Harbour?—A. Yes. : : a 
Q. You know that it is a beautiful sheet of water?—A. Yes. . . a 
Q. I suppose Mr. MacLennan might not. know the depth of water there now, | 
possibly as well as I do, but I am going to ask Mr. MacLennan, is it your judgment 
that that harbour can be deepened to a sufficient depth of water to enable shipments | 
of coal in large ships? Yes, and I think at one time after the dredging had been 
done there it was deep enough. | 4 
Q. For the information of the Committee, Eastern Harbour is the original | 
northern terminus of the Inverness Railway, and this is always our difficulty, the. 
portion of road that was built terminated at Mackenzie & Mann’s private property. | 
If that road were extended from 29. to 32 miles that would bring it to Eastern) 
Harbour where it was originally contemplated it should go?—A. Yes. , 
Q. If that were done Eastern Harbour being located closer to the mouth of the. 

St. Lawrence river than any other coal shipping port in Nova Scotia would have a 
tremendous advantage over coal shipping ports in ‘United States. Is that not true? 
UA OMY eR, | 
- Q. Is it not also true by reference to the map, you can see that navigation from | 
Eastern Harbour to the St. Lawrence is safer than from any other point in Nova | 
Seotia, taking in view fogs, ete.2—A. I really could not say, I should say it would 
be but of course I do not know. | . 
Q. As a matter of fact that is true?—A. I always understood it to be so. | 

Q. Now, Mr. Chairman, it might appear to you that this is not giving great 
information. In my opinion it is the greatest information the Committee has gotten 
yet for’ the simple reason there are millions of tons of domestic coal and steam of | 
finest quality, the very thing you want in Ontario, and that the only way to get at it | 
is by the extension of this road to ship the coal of St. Rose and Chimney Corner from 
ake Harbour to St. Lawrence ports; the coal of Inverness, Port Hood, Mabou from | 
astings. ’ ‘ 


The Onaiman: Would the value of those deposits in your opinion, warrant this 
expenditure ? 1 ! 


Mr. Cuisttionm: What do you mean by the value? | 
The CHamman: The commercial value. | 
ag CHISHOLM : As Mr. MacLennan has said this coal is superior to any coal 
in Nova Scotia for domestic purposes and equal for steam purposes. He has given 
that statement under oath and he is well justified because the fact is that in Halifax 
they are willing to pay $2 a ton more for this coal than for any other coal in Nova’ 

5 


Scotia. by | 


The Cuamman: Why don’t the owners of the,mine bear the expense themselves? 


Why do the owners not provide the transportation requirements you speak of? 
{Mr. D. McLennan]. a | 
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_ Wrirness: The reason is that unfortunately those areas are owned by several 
parties, and they have been holding those areas, some of the holders, a few of the 
holders, at least, have been holding them for speculative purposes, I assume; but 
in recent years I think there is sufficient legislation to enable those areas to be taken 
from anybody who endeavours to hold them for speculative purposes. I think that 
heretofore at least the reason no large company went down there was that the areas 
were held by so many parties. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do the laws of Nova. Scotia not require a certain amount of development ? 
For instance, in our country, if you take out a mining lease you have to do a certain 
amount of development. If you don’t do it you lose your lease. What are the con- 
ditions under the Nova Scotia laws?—A. I think under the laws of Nova Scotia here- 
tofore as long as nobody else—and even that obtains to-day—as long as nobody else 
“came forward to operate that lease the original holder was left undisturbed. 

: Q. That is a very bad law in my view. If you know these mines, the statement 
was made the other day that it was a costly thing mining coal in the Dominion Coal 
Company’s mines. From your knowledge of those mines would it be less expensive 
mining in those fields you speak of than in the Dominion Coal Company’s minés ?— 
A. No, I don’t think so. 

| Q. It would not be less expensive?—A. It would at the beginning, because they 
would not have the distance to go. There would be possibly many years, or for a 
few years it might be less expensive, but that would be on account of the mines being 
‘newly opened, newly developed. be 


3 By Mr. Chisholm: | 
_, Q. That is the only large virgin coal area in Nova Scotia—that is the only large 
area that has not been touched, practically speaking ?—A. So I understand. 


- Mr. Dovatas (Cape Breton): Mr. MacLennan is confining himself mostly to 
Inverness. 


Mr. CutsHotm: That is what I am interested in, placing the conditions of Inver- 
ness county before the Committee, and I regard that as one of the great difficulties 
ta Ontario, because I am convinced they can get coal cheaper in Inverness County 
‘than any other place in Nova Scotia, and of superior quality. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
QQ. What is the railway distance/—A. About 32 miles, roughly speaking. 


| By Mr, Douglas (Cape Breton): 


| Q. Do you know what the conditions are there all the year around? Would it 
‘be open in the winter ?—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


y) Q. This is for summer shipment, about nine months in the year. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. It would be open longer’ than the St. Lawrence? 
Mr. Cutsnoim: Oh, yes, by far. I have now before my mind’s eye the develop- 
ment, of the St. Lawrence trade, and the water development, the water carriage. 
Wirness: There was one statement, I understand, made by an official of the 
Canadian National Railways the other day, and I am informed that he said that the 
coal in the county of Inverness could not be banked because it would heat. Well, I 
never heard of the coal in Inverness county being: more susceptible to spontaneous 
| (Mr. D. McLennan}. 
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combustion than any other coal in Nova Scotia, and moreover I personally know that 
there was coal put in the pier pockets at Hastings from Port Hood mine, the first — 
of March, 1920, and that it remained there until about the 4th of May, and on the : 
4th of May it was loaded into a steamer and that it was transported to Holland and | 
that they had no trouble with the coal. From that I would say that any coal that would | 
be lying in the pockets for two months and then taken to Holland and sold ho 
that if it is safe enough for transportation to Holland, it ought to be safe enough for : 
transportation to any point in Canada. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : | 
Q. It is certainly not as spontaneous. as its. competitors claim ?- That is true. 7 


A. It is not spontaneous at all. . i 
° ote } i 

The CHamMan: Except in a legitimate way. | rl 

By Mr. Civisheee ; é i 


Q. The fact of the matter is that all Nova Scotia coal is more or less spontaneous, 
any coal for that matter, all bituminous coal. Here is another question I want to ask ; 4 
can you give the Committee any idea of the producing capacity of Inverness county, | 
with the mines now located there, of which we know, what would be the capacity ote 
your mines? It is a big question?—A. You mean the whole of the areas that “—_ 
been discussed ? 

Q. The daily producing capacity. In other words you have reached the — } 
of your mine at Port Hood, at Inverness, at Ste. Rose, at Mabou, at Chimney Corner? | 
Can you give the Committee any idea of what those mines can produce ’—A. ‘The: | 
production would largely depend on the capital expended. There is no doubt if you 
expend about a million and a half dollars I suppose for every submarine mine, | 
you will get about a thousand tons a day, between one million and one million and a 
half dollars., I understand that in order to equip a mine for the production of a 
thousand tons a day some years ago it required in the neighbourhood of $750, 000 
Things have gone up so high since I think it would go a good deal over a Mee 
There is a mine at Mabou which would be capable of producing 2,000 tons a day Mi 
the proper expenditure. There is the Inverness mine which was producing 1,200 tons. 
and as high as 1,400 tons a day some years ago. ‘There is the Ste. Rose mine, with an 
expenditure of capital sufficient, say, one million or a million and a half dollars would — 
also produce 1,000 tons. . e 

@. In the same position?—A. In the same position. 4 

Q. In other words it would be possible to produce in Inverness County betw aa 

8,000 and 10,000 tons a day?—A. If there was enough woes obtainable to develoma 
coe I suppose it would. | 
Q. So, Mr. Chairman, you will see the capacity of the mines, the quality of the | 
coal, the means of transportation, economical, of course, and you can see that one 
of the great solutions of your proposition, coal supply in Ontario, is down there in that | 
Western Cape Breton Island?—A. I think the great solution of the province of 
Ontario, if the gentlemen from the province of Ontario will see to it that transpor-: 
tation is provided that they will get the coal cheaper than anywhere else. 4 


Mr. CutsHotm: So that after all the Dominion Coal Company, as you see nove ; 
is not the only concern owning coal in Nova Scotia. a 


By Mr. Cowan: ‘e | 

Q. Does the fact that you have already a great big coal company there practiballl | 
dominating things at all retard the development of these smaller companies ?—A. I | 
suppose Mr. Alexander Dick is possibly smarter at selling coal,—at least he thinks | 
he is, than we are. y 
Q. Has your Government any trade commissioners, or anything else to oale | 
after the interest of the smaller mines? The big companies there say they are _ 
capable of looking after their own. Have you any trade commissioners at all?—A. No. | 
(My. D. McLennan]. i 
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 Q. Has the Government any policy in regard to it?~—A, They never went into 
the coal business and I don’t suppose they will. Of course the Government of Nova 
Scotia is always very sympathetic to anybody who would desire to develop coal areas, 
so much so in point of fact that they have advanced money to people whose capital 
was circumscribed to help them out. The great difficulty is to get somebody down 
there to get busy. That is about the sum and substance of it. All we want down 
there is somebody who has money to open up the mines and to get transportation. 
The coal is there and the quality of the coal is all right. There is some of it possibly 
for certain purposes superior to other coals in the province, but speaking generally it 
is not any better coal or any worse. 


The CHairman: Any other questions to ask Mr. MacLennan? Pen ty i further 
‘to place before the Committee, Mr. MacLennan? 


Witness: No, if you will suggest anything to me that in your Ema aa we 
ought to do in Nova Scotia, I would be very glad to convey the message to the Com- 
‘missioner of Works and Mines. 


The Cuairman: We will consider that in dealing with our report. Thank you 
yery much for-your assistance in this inquiry. 
g 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. On the question of production of coal in Nova Scotia, the annual report for 
1920 of the mines of Nova Scotia, is the one you refer to?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the quantity of coal produced by the Dominion Coal in 1920 ye It 
is here. 

Q. That is a statement of production for that year—A. Production, 3,999 95, 

: . 629,637. 

Q. Now the Acadia Coal Company /—A. 529,641, 

Q. And the Cumberland Coal and Railway Company ?—A. 413,706. 

Q. These companies are now, as I understand it, in this British Empire Steel _ 
Company, the new merger, so. called?—A. Yes. 

Q. You gave the figures, 3,222,725, and the other figures as well. That totals I 
think you will find 4,816,288. Can you tell us without doing any figuring—l figured 
it out myself—but without doing much figuring, just what proportion of the output 
of coal in Nova Scotia is controlled by the British Empire Steel Corporation, or the 
merger, so called, what proportion of the total output’—A. Oh, well, it is all con- 
trolled except a very small percentage, controlled by the others; that is of the output 
‘of coal as distinguished from the ownership of areas. 

Q. Absolutely ?—A. Yes. 

+ Q. It is a question of production?—A. Yes. 

: Q. The total production for the province ¢—A. 9,687,970% tons in 1920, 

 Q. And the merger companies quoted—I will give the figures to Mr. MacLennan, 
the total, $1,816,288. That is all I wish to ask. 

The CuarmMan: We thank you for your attendance. The examination of Mr. 
“MacLennan is finished. 
ft 
Mr. D. H. MceDovaatt, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your official position ?—A. President of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Company. 
Q. Any other?—A. Vice Phiidett of the Acadia Coal Company, Vice President 
of the British Empire Steel Company. 
Q. What has been your past experience in connection with the coal industry ?—A. 


T have been engaged in the coal and metailurgical industry all my life. I was for a 
[Mr. D. McLennan]. 
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great number of years mining engineer for the Dominion Coal Company. I am_ 
certificated mine manager for the province of Nova Scotia. I am a past President 
of the Canadian Mining Institute, the Mining Society of Nova Scotia, a member of 
the Council of the Candian Society of Civil Engineers, a member of the Mining | 
Thistitute of Canada and also the American Mining Institute. I was Superintendent 
in charge of mines for the Dominion Steel Corporation, from about 1904 I think 
until 1909 and at that time I took charge of the operations of Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, eventually became General Manager and was General Manager of that company _ 
until 1918. Part of that time I was also General Manager of the Dominion Steel . 
Company, now the Dominion Steel Corporation. I left their. service in 1918, | 

ie | 


{ . . \ 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. You are not in their service now (4A. No. ; 
Q. What is embraced in the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company ?—A. The steel 
works at Sydney Mines, five coal mines at Sydney ‘Mines and rolling mills at Trenton, 
Nova Scotia. There is a car works at Trenton, N.S. an 
Q. Any of these controlled by subsidiary companies?—A. The Eastern Car Com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Nova Scotia Coal Company. | 
Q. The others?—A. I am also President of the Eastern Car Co. 


By Mr. Douglas: | : | 


Q. You were asked any others 4 | 


By the Chairman: | 


Q. Any other subsidiary companies?—A. The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany owns and controls the stock of the Acadia Coal Company, owns almost the stock | 
in its entirety now. y . 

Q. Have you prepared a general statement which you wish to present to the Com- 
mittee prior to the examination?’—A. I have prepared a general statement, making a 
general comparison between mining conditions in the United States and mining con- 
ditions with our company in Cape Breton, because of the statements that have so | 
frequently been made with reference to the difference in cost between American coal | 
mines and Nova Scotia coal mines. | 

Q. We would be glad to have that statement——A. I will be glad to read the state: 
ment; it will probably save time. (Reading) 4 


“ A great deal of criticism has been aimed again at the companies engaged | 
in coal mining in Nova Scotia because of the high cost of coal there as com- | 
pared with the cost of coal produced in the mines of the United States. It is | 
interesting to note however that American mining conditions, owing to the | 
great supply of coal available in the United States, the nature of the deposits | 
and the ease with which they can be worked, are not comparable with mining | 
conditions in Nova Scotia where the coal deposits are different in nature, where | 
the average thickness of the seams are less, where the coals lie at quite a heavy | 
angle of inclination below the points of entry, and where in the great majority 
of cases the coal is extracted from underseas areas. eas 

“ No subn.arine coal mining is done in the United States. Compared with | 
mining under the land, submarine mining is difficult and costly because there 
is only one place where access can be obtained to coal under the sea, namely, | 
somewhere back of the shore line. In Cape Breton the coal seams continue 
indefinitely under the sea dipping at inclinations varying from seven to thirty | 
degrees.—” 

(Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You are not dealing with Acadia and Cumberland at all when you say Nova 
BScotia because they are not submarine at all?—A. I suppose we can regard Cape 
Breton as part of Nova Scotia? é 

Q. That statement is not correct. That is the point I make. I join issue with 
the statement at once when you say Nova Scotia—A. You would not regard Cape 
Breton as part of Noya Scotia? 
 .Q. I do as part of the province but the statement is what I am referring to. You 
are talking about submarine mining and there is no submarine mining. 
_ The CuHatrrMan: Mr. Douglas wished I thitk that your statement should be 
confined to Cape Breton. 


° 


Mr. Doucuas: I join issue with that statement as being incorrect. 
Mr. Cowan: That can be brought out afterwards. 


Mr. Doucuas: If the statement is incorrect we should call the attention of the 
Committee to it at once. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead with your statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: (Reading) ‘“ This means that as the coal is taken out the working 
places get further and further away from the point at the shore where there exists 
the only opening (or openings) where air, power, timber, horses and mén ean obtain 
entrance; and the only place where the coal can be taken out. In a land operation, 
it is possible to sink shafts at convenient points, and whenever it is required to shorten 
a haul, or improve the ventilation, or shorten the distance men have to travel to work, 

| a shaft is put down. In submarine mines all the operations of coal hauling, trans- 

) mission of power, creating ventilating currents, getting men to the face of the coal and 
back to the surface again, and pumping the mine water, are cumulative, always and 
everlasting i increasing. The mining of coal from a submarine colliery must inevitably 
cost more day by day and year by year. It is a problem of transport, with ever- 
lengthening lines of communication. — 


“In Cape Breton subnm.arine mining operations it is necessary to leave not 
less than 50 per cent of the coal for the support of the overlying strata which in 
turn supports the bed of the ocean. This lessens the amount of coal that can 
be mined. It also increases the amount of timber required for roof support, 
which is not only a matter of material expense, but a heavy labour expense. In 
some of the submarine mines these timbers only last a short time, and must be 
replaced again and again, with repetition of the expense.” . 

“In the bituminous mines of the United States, so far worked, the coai 
| seams lie at shallow depth, and it is possible to take the coal out in one opera- 
E tion, or to recover in a second operation practically all the coal left to support 
| the roof in the first operation. The expenditure for timber is much lighter, is 
rarely renewed, and is often retrieved and used again. 

“Tn a submarine mine, because of the supporting pillars that must be left, 
the working places (which represent the coal that is taken out) must travel 
much faster than in the land mines, where more of the coal is taken out and less 
| . coal left for support. This means that roads, power lines, pump lines, travelling 
| | ways for the workmen and horses, and length of travel of the air currents, grow 

at least three times as quickly in length, difficulty of maintenance and opera- 
tion, as in a typical land mine such as is usual in the United States. 

“Much larger ventilating fans, requiring larger engines to drive them; 
| stronger pumps, requiring more power to operate them, longer pump lines. 
| requiring heavy expense in purchasing pipe, longer and larger air lines, 
| carrying compressed air to be used.as a motive power, and special haulage 

arrangements to take men to and from work, are required in a submarine mine 
than in the land mine. 
| a (Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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“The amount of time spent by the workmen in travelling to and from the 


working places takes up a larger part of the working day than in a land mine, 


and this is a problem that gets less easy of solution day by day. Some Nova | 


Seotia coal mines are now two and a half miles out to sea, and the major pa | 


of the coal comes from areas more than one mile distant from the shore line.” 


This is, as Mr. Douglas says, in Cape Breton, if you wanted to distinguish Cape | 


Breton from the rest of Nova Scotia. 


Mr. DovuGuas (Cape Breton): You will see how important this 1s. ‘ a 


Witness: It did not appear to me before. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. You say as the result of the question of comparing your own properties in the | 
Cumberland field, which is a land property, and the Acadia property, which is also 4 | 


land property, with the submarine properties, you say at once that the cost was 
higher on the land properties. That will be admitted. There is no doubt about that 
A. I think perhaps you did not hear me, but I said at the very beginning that I wished — 
to refer to the conditions prevailing in regard to the mines of the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company— | 

Q. Your argument is that it is very expensive mining on account of being | 
marine, and I propose to ask you a question: Is it more expensive to mine coal in the » 
COape Breton submarine areas than it is in the land fields of Cumberland and Pictou, - 


and your answer, of course, will be that it is more expensive in ‘Cumberland than it is 


books will establish that fact?—A. I am not so sure about that: 


The CuairMan: I would suggest that Mr. McDougall complete his statement and 
then we question him on the details. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman, if you care to limit this reference to Cape Breton I 
shall be very glad to make the change, if it will clarify the explanation in any way. 


i Electricity is a much more suitable form of power for a mine than com- 
pressed air, as it can be transported long distances with less loss in efficiency. 
Under the Coal Mines Regulations Act of Nova Scotia the use of electricity. 
underground is prohibited for many purposes for which it is freely used in the 
United States. A modern colliery working under such conditions as are usual _ 
in the United States, would not use more than 5 per cent of its output in oper- 


ating the mine where electricity is generally used. In Cape Breton submarine | 
colleries, using compressed air, the coal required to raise the coal, to ventilate | 


and pump the mine and take the men to and from their work, will range from 
13 to 20 per cent of the total output.” 


I think again it might make this statement clearer, by calling this “ Cape Breton, e | 


and I have changed the words “ Nova Scotia” to “Cape Breton.” 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


@. When you take out Cape Breton, there is not much left?—A. That is what we 
think, Mr. MeKenzie, those of us who come from Cape Breton. 
“As compared with these difficult conditions of mining coal under the sea 
in Nova Scotia, the bituminous collieries in the United States that compel 
with Nova Scotia coal are operated under conditions that require less expendi- | 
ture in pumping, in haulage, ventilation, and in conveyance of workmen, than 
at any mines in the world. Also, the practice and laws of the United States 
permit methods of mining that are forbidden in Nova Scotia because of their 
danger to human life. 

{Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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“In this connection‘ it is interesting to-note that the majority of the com- 
panies engaged in coal minirig in Nova Scotia have not relied entirely on the 


_ experience of local coal mining engineers, but have at Various times procured 


from different parts of Europé and from the United’ States some of the ablest 
mining men available in those ¢ountries, and these men after years of study and 
application have not been able to devise means of substantially reducing the 
prevailing cost of coal production in the province. It is, theréfore, fair to 
assume that there are very: great difficulties to he overcome in the extraction ot 
coal in Nova Scotia. 


“As a result of the difficult conditions attending the processes of mining 
and disposing of the coal produced in the province, it may be said generally 
speaking that practically none of the large Companies have ever received more 
than a fair commercial return upon the money invested in the industry and the 


majority would have been better advised to have permitted their money to 


remain in bank. 


“The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company began coal mining operations 
in 1901. Since that time, although about $6,000,000 Have been expended in 
improving and developing the property, and over 12,000,000 tons of coal have 
been extracted, the profit before making allowance for depreciation or depletion 
did not exceed 20 cents per ton or less than 34 per cent on the capital invested. 


“The Acadia Coal Co. which had on deposit in bank approximately $500,- 
000 in 1908, decided to extend its operations in 1910 and concluded arrange- 
ments with Belgian capitalists to invest $2,000,000 in the property. First 
preference stock to the extent of $2,000,000 was issued for the money provided. 
Since 1908 the money supplied by the Belgian interests together with $500,000 
which the company had in bank, making a total of two and a half millions, has 
been used in equipping and developing the property, and after a period of ten 
years’ operation, the Acadia Company owed the banks three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars without having purchased any additional property or made 
any payment to its shareholders beyond the six per cent interest paid on the first 
preference stock. At the end of 1919, the Belgian investors were pleased to 
accept the amount of money they had invested in exchange for the preference 
stock they had received indicating that after ten years experience in operating 
the collieries, they were glad to get their money back and sever their connection 
with the property. 

“Mining operations in all British countries during the years 1914 to 1918, 


suffered because of the patriotism of the men employed in the mines, and Nova 
- Seotia was no exception. The men enlisting in the greatest numbers were the 


ablest men physically—the men who produced the coal—and the mines were left 
with a compartively small producing force and with practically the same number 
of incidental or non-producing men, which meant that the total cost of the stati 
employed for handling the coal remained almost constant, while the amount of 
coal to be handled at each mine decreased substantially, resulting in a heavy 
increase in the cost of coal production. . 
“The coal mining industry of the United States was not similarly affected; 
on the other hand, the production from the bituminous mines of hat country 
increased over thorty-seven per cent, and in 1918 was one hundred and fifty-six 
million tons greater than in the year 1914, while during the. same period the 
production of coal in the province of Nova Scotia decreased from 7,263,485 
tons in 1914, to 5,211,000 in 1918, or nearly twenty-eight per cent. Con- 
sequently at the conclusion of the war, the coal mines of the United States 
were in a much better condition to produce coal at a low cost than were any of 


the coal mines in Canada or Britain. 
[Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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“Tn addition to similar post-war conditions prevailing in Britain as in 4 
Nova Scotia, the coal seams and mining operations of that country are much | 
more nearly comparable to ours than are those of the United States, with which q 


we are so frequently and unfairly contrasted. 'The cost of coal production in © 


England averages 40s., or nearly $9 per ton.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that complete your formal statement /—A. That completes the statement. ] 


A 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Mr. McDougall, you have some land mines, as you term them, in your. 
company ¢’—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You are mining those?—A. Yes. 


Q. You say the submarine mines are much more expensive than the others, | | 


because of the fact that you cannot get down at convenient points 1—A. Yes. 
Q. How do costs compare in your land mines with the big mines which you are 


operating—which are submarines?—A. The costs are considerably higher in the 


Re 


submarine. 
Q. Then why do you continue your major operations in these most costly mines? 
Why not use the other mines?—A. Because the most attractive seams in our areas” 


have been worked out in the land areas, and must be followed out to sea in order to” 


obtain the same grade of coal. 
Q. The attractive seams in the mines you own have now been worked out on the 


land?—A. On the land, yes. That is, the portion of the largest and best seams of the 
land areas are comparatively small, as the great body of the coal lies in the submarine 


area. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. Perhaps the doctor does not understand that the same seam runs out; you 


can work it in the land areas, and then it runs out to sea, and then you work it out : 


under the sea.—A. I might say, Doctor, that where the shore line runs approximately 


in a straight line like this (indicating), in many cases the seams are only found on 
the land for comparatively short\distances, and the great body of the coal les out in 


the submarine area, clear of the land. 
Q. That only applies to the ones you own? The other mines of which you have 


told us are all land mines, are they not? If it 1s so much more expensive for you to 


operate these submarine mines, would it not save you money to get hold of these other 
mines and operate them? Why continue the expense of mining when there are others 
there?—A. When you have a power plant built and villages built, and your entire 
equipment concentrated it is sometimes much more advisable to continue operations 


into the undersea area than to move elsewhere and undertake the capital expenditure 


entailed in building up a new operation. 
Q. You told us in your statement that electricity was prohibited in the Nova 
Scotia mines. Why?—<A. Because of the presence of gas in the Nova Scotia mines 
it is considered inadvisable to permit the use of electricity. 
Q. It is more dangerous?—A. It is considered that the sparking of lectricll 
equipment is likely to cause an explosion of gas. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That is a very controversial question?—A. Yes, it is. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do I understand there is more gas in the Nova Scotia mines than in others ?— 


A. I think it is quite a safe statement to make that there is duties: more gas . 


in the Nova Scotia mines than in the average American mines. 
[Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. By whom is the use of electricity prohibited ?—A. By the province. 
Q. The Provincial Government?—A. The Mines Regulations Act established by 
-the Provincial Government. 


y 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. About your coal areas: taking into account your own mines, and extending to 
other owners as well, what percentage of coal deposits in Nova Scotia would be sub- 
‘marine, as compared with the land areas—taking the whole province?—A. Well, 
without ‘making a ealculation, I cannot give you that figure exactly, but it seems 
‘to me probably 70 per cent—between 60 and 70 per cent. 

_ . Q. Seventy per cent would be submarine?—A. Yes. 

. Q. And comparing the submarines on Cape Breton Island with the mainland. 
what proportion of the submarine areas would you say were on the mainland, and what 
on the island?—A. Well, I would say that the proportion of submarine areas tributary 
to mainland operations is comparatively small. ; 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Where are they, Mr. McDougall? As small as they are, where are they Ea 
Mostly in the Joggins district. 


Q. There is no coal being mined submarine to-day in Nova Scotia proper ?—A. 
No, I would not say that. 


Q. That would not be a safe statement to make?—A. No, I would not say so, 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. There is considerable at Joggins?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


/ QQ. Any particular submarine mines?—A, No. 


es 


: By the Chairman: | 
a Q. Does the Nova Seotia Steel and Coal Company find a market for their own 
coal or is that handled by the Dominion Coal Company ’—A. No, the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company has its own sales agent. 
| ‘Q. Where has been your market in the past?—Your chief market ¢—A. During 
the war, most of our coal was consumed locally except what was supplied for the 
_bunkering of transports, and troop-ships at Sydney Harbour, and at Halifax, and also, 
with the exception of a comparatively small quantity that went to Newfoundland, 
the rest was used within the province. That was during the war period. Previous to 
the war, the company sent a certain quantity up the St. Lawrence. I can give you the 
exact figures. 
Q. Can you give us the exact quantities?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of the total production?—A. Yes. Supposing I give you the year 1913, Mr. 

Chairman ? 
_. Q. Yes.—A. Now, in 1913, there was disposed of at Halifax and Dartmouth, 43,000 
tons; North Sydney and local 15,000 tons; the balance of Nova Scotia, 6,500 tons; 
New Brunswick, 9,183 tons; Prince Edward Island, 7,573 tons; Newfoundland, 74,424 
tons; Wabana, 9,237 tons; the province of Quebec, 179,861 tons; the Intercolonial - 
railway, by rail, 14,344 tons; and the Intercolonial railway, at Levis, 97,404 tons. 
There were sold as bunkers 50,000 tons, and for the steel works 240,000 tons. 
~  Q. That is the Nova Scotia Steel works?—A. Yes, the Nova Scotia Steel works 
and for local uses incidental to the steel plant operations and the coal mine operations. 
“The local communities took 33,000 tons of coal, making a total of 780,615 tons. 

; (Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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Q. Can you give us the figures for 1920?—A. 19202 Yes. Halifax and Dart-— | 
mouth, 2,346 tons; North Sydney and local, 39,000 tons; balance of Nova Scotia, — 
3,000 tons; New Brunswick, 8,800 tons; Prince Edward Island, 800 tons; Newfound- 
land, 50,500 tons; our own mining operations in Newfoundland, 24,000 tons; foreign ~ 
sales 34,000 tons; province of Quebec, 162 tons; domestic sales; Canadian Government — 


railways 112,000 tons; bunkers, 47,000 tons; the steel plant about 230,000 tons;— 


that is the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company’s steel plant at Sydney Mines. q 


Py Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | 
Q. Is that statement confined to 1919 and 1920?—A. 1920 is what I was asked for. 
Q. What statement are you quoting from’—A. 1920. | 


Q. Have you it for 1912, 1913 and 1914?—A. Oh yes, I have that. 


| 
| 

By the Chairman: | 
Q. What is the total for 1920’—A. The total is 635,377 tons of which there is _ 
about 25,000 tons used at the collieries, which is shown here. e | 
Q. You have a statement of other years there?—A. Yes. I have a statement. | 
covering the years 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920. 
Q. Perhaps you will hand that in for the records’—A. I would be very glad | 

to, yes. ° 4 


NOVA SCOT.A STEEL AND COAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


New Guiascow—Nova Scorta. | 
Coal DISTRIBUTION 
Years 1911-1920. 


Inclusive (Gross Tons) 7 | 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 ¥ 


Lee SS aaa t—~™S 


Halifax and Dartmouth.......... 22,015) 31,214] 42,619) 43,852} 29,903) 16,733) 16,854) 7,227) 7,465) 2,346 
North Sydney & Local........... 14,808] 15,353} 15,202] 16,478| 18,815] 24,436] 39,657| 43,140] 38,307) 39,042 
Balance of Nova Scotia.... ...... 3,630; 8,741] 6,333] 5,961] 5,455} 11,533] 11,900) 4,289] 5,508) 3,130 | 
New: Brunswick) enna tingoes oe 7,790! 8,549} 9,183] 7,170} 8,677; 29,044] 38,650] 5,334} 22,754) 8,795 
Pb tisiand. ea: ete Ke T,615|". 8,300), eC Ocole Ook ho! 2142204 | ena 201 eee 2,880 865: 
Newfoundland...................-| 88,995} 70,881] 74,424! 82,533] 62,276] 54,563} 40,971) 19,791) 60,162); 50,574 | 
rex ESEUTLeR etree Pate Conn Oh ECPI RRA EMU 2,565} 9,237] 16,252} 8,981] 19,620] 16,376) 17,551) 22,248] 23,966 
TRG RSTO SUM I SS eee CAT a NRA A PANT AS SN ea Ala aL i heady ol FAST ISU Alt REN MGs Kane a Me 37,942} 33,991 | 
Province of Quebec............-.. 240,562) 253,268) 179,861} 210,310) 135,305) 32,760) 18,779 695 372)  * Gz 
Intereolonial Ry. Rail............ 6,393} 40,352) 14,344 BSCS. 250 |) 40 .OO nents MemmaH eRe ned tle IN b | 
Intercolonial: Ry; Levis. 24... 4; 150, 647) 76,032) 29754041 LOZ GON cick Unk Sira teed) 5 ga. cloaks i. 
Cans Govt RY Sa Water eee Un ae) UNL ama est Te eat Saree ae Ns leo adel SACOG age ts 2 17,696)... ae 
Cam Govte Rivsty Rana tow a ee a Ae R A eT ecMt Be Is IRL lle ae LOTR AT 22,206) 10,990) 33,117} 112,062: — 
Bankers sy hi ele ant esl ey Maa 54,222} 49,992) 50,422} 54,756] 60,900} 38,154] 16,877| 5,308} 74,545) 46,711 | 
Open Hearths..a.0 7 onan Bey ako 43,375} 43,238} 50,221] 33,324] 50,672] 65,925] 67,704} 68,437| 30,881] 57,287 | 
Washer: cath cu. Tapia n. Bens 161,278] 143,691] 185,881] 68,168] 157,415] 165,052] 203,153] 206,735] 80,866] 150,693 — 
Engines, Cranes, Ry., etc.........| 18,762] 15,119] 15,841] 23,173] 12,988] 18,857] 18,574] 14,596/ 22,234) 17,836: 
Workment sy Teste ane. ey 15,742) 16,432), 17,212], 16,698] 13,432) 11,666); 2.0... jyee oe. eis ae vie 
BUEeNtOn keen rae Wee eee RS. 1,268} 1,027] 1,828] 2,712) 5,195} 26,805] 44,504! 66,438] 34,408) 4,327 | 
EM GSOUMES BY Ne Oeil tall oka Degree tops PAE 5}! BIE eM PRUNE Ee Ee bee wh | 
Bastern. Car, Code. cauiv ie hp lee Seed eee lc ie aim | Bt arate re oi atl Naa ee 15,398) 6,844]........ 
Halifax Plant (Bonkers) oti el ee Sete Nn SAREE DE AI Rue 1 SSR utters ret Oar eH | 17,633 pou, 148. 
he 744,102] 797,562] 780,615] 690,507] 583,237] 559,928] 555,022] 485,929] 515,862] 609,595: } 
Weedicolligries:.s: 5: newer aed. 30,166} 36,969] 27,440] 47,271) 28,510] 32,267] 20,265] 16,970) 29,261) 25,782: | 


774,268) 834,531} 808,055) 737,778) 611,747) 595,195) 575,287) 502,899) 545,123 635,377 


: 


By Mr. McKenze: | 

Q. What effect will the merger have on your capacity for production in the - 
seams usually operated by the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., within the same area 
although practically under different management? What effect will the merger 
have upon your capacity for production?—A. I believe, Mr. McKenzie, that as a.’ 
result of the merger a very much larger quantity: of coal will be tributary’ to the 
openings which now exist at Sydney Mines, that is, previous to the consolidation 

[Mr. D. H. McDougall]. f d 
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vf the companies ‘some of our mines were up to the boundary line of the Domin‘v 
Coal Company, in the Sydney Mines areas, whereas the Dominion Coal Soatisbr 

the other side of the water was approaching the areas of the Nova Scotia Steel 
pany; and in one case, I believe, had actually entered the area, and in addition 
to that, I might say that both companies held certain views as to the relative values 
of the properties, and it looked very much lixe a deadlock; it did not seem as if we 
were going to succeed in exchanging area, and if each adhered to its boundary lines, 
it would have affected the operations of the other by reducing the amount of coal 
naturally tributary to the openings put down. In this case, I would consider ther 
the mines of the Nova Scotia Steel Company have a new lease of life. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Does the consolidation of these different companies or mines enable you to 
Bp oduce your coal at a cheaper rate?—A. Eventually it will do that. 
Q. Is it not doing it now’—-A. The consolidated company has not begun to 
function as yet. 5 
| Q. Coming back to your palit Wan of costs, the Americans are evidently selling 
-at a very much lower rate at the pit mouth than you are. Oan you give us a reason ? 
Does the reason you have given, that is, the fact that you are submarine mining, in 
your opinion, represent the entire difference in costs between the Americans and 
your companies, or are there other contributary causes?—A. Some of the causes I 
have mentioned apply in the same way to land operations in Nova Scotia. That is, 
we are unable to use electricity as motive power, for instance, on the land as well 
as in submarine operations. Of course, we feel the need of it more in the submarine, 
but we also suffer by comparison when we are unable to use it in the land operations. 
Q. In your mines do the men produce as much per day as they do on the 
American side? Can they and do they—generally speaking?—A. Generally speaking 
‘they do not. By that I do not mean to infer that the men are not as good. They 
are better, I believe. I, think our men are better on the average than the men 
employed in the American mines, but they have not the same opportunity to produce. 


By the Chairman: : 
| Q. Why? Just explain that?—A. The conditions of mining are more difficult 
with us, generally speaking, and it is a harder proposition to take a ton of coal out 
of our mines than it is from the American land mines. 
Q. Can you explain to the (Committee why this is so?--A. To begin with, we 
must take the under-cutting. It is necessary for the coal to be blasted, generally 
speaking. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Is not that the usual condition?—A. That is only preliminary to the state- 
‘Ment I am going to make. Coal has to be blasted, and when blasted it expands, and 
im order to make possible successful blasting it is necessary to remove a certain 
amount of the coal before the blast is set off. That process is known as under- 
cutting. The under-cutting of coal in our mines is more difficult than in the 
‘American mines, because at the face of the average American mines electricity is 
‘used as motive power to actuate the under-cutting machinery, whereas with us we 
use compressed air, while in some cases we use only hand-power. 

a Q. Is it not possible to ventilate these mines sufficiently so that you can use 
électricity ? A. It is not considered so. 

Q. Who does the considering, your company or the Government?—A. The local 
Government, through its Mines Department. 


5) By the Gaia: 


Q. One who is not familiar with coal ete as That | is the first process. 
[Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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Q. Will you just continue?—A. Then, certain precautions are required in our 
mines, and properly so I believe. Before a blast can be fired all of the material that 
has been removed as under-cutting has to be loaded into cars and taken away. 4 

Q. For a considerable distance?—A. For a considerable distance, and in the 
process of blasting powder containing certain flame dulling regents n-ust be used wit "q 
us and a great deal of attention is paid to the direction of the holes that are drilled 
in the coal for blasting, a great deal more attention than is paid in the average 
American mine. As I was going along, I omitted to say that in many cases in the 
States this under- -eutting process is not indulged in at all, that is, the miners are 
permitted to bore holes in the face of the coal and shoot it without under-cutting. 
That can be done, but the result is smaller coal and more dangerous operations. © 1 
Because the charge in the hole follows the line of least resistance and may possibly 
blow out into the room; in that case if there is any gas present or any fine coal present 
there is danger of an explosion. ‘ 

Q. Would the presence of gas in your mines make these regulations necessary? 
What about the difficulty of removing the coal brokeg down in your mines as compared _ 
with the American mines?—A. The bottom conditions of the average American mine | 
are better. You see they have a great many seams of coal and they have carefully © 
selected these seams which to-day can be worked most cheaply, and the question of ; 
pavement of floor from which they shovel.enters into the consideration of the seam | 
to be chosen for work; and the average floor to be shovelled from in the American 
mines is a cheaper floor than ours—again our mines are substantially. deeper them 
the American mines. 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eS 


By Mr. Blair: : | 

Q. How deep are your mines?—A. Our mines are a thousand feet or more in 
some cases. Sone of the mines in Nova Scotia are working under 2,500 feet of cover. : 
| 


By Mr. Keefer: : a 
Q. What is the average depth?—A. I have not that information at the present | 
IT have to make a computation for you. I can furnish it if you like. 4 


- 


By Mr. Cowan: — Fa q 
Q. Some of the English mines are a good deal lower than that 2—A. Some of he 

English mines are and some are not. ‘Where the pressure is heavy it is sometimes | 
necessary to attack the coal on the end of the coal rather than on the side. The | 
ordinary method is to attack the coal on the “plane”, and that is the way it works easiest | 
-but where the pressure is heavy it is sometim.es necessary to turn the direction of the | 
workings around at an angle to the easiest method of working in order to protect the. 
roof during the process of mining, but in that case it is considerably more difficult to | 
undercut the coal; it is more difficult to shoot the coal and it is generally more difficult | 
to load the coal because the bottom is not so. good. 4 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. What is the nature of the roof?—A. In case of submarine mining where you 
have to carry the whole weight sea bottom, as well as of the strata bottom 
Q. Is it not solid rock?—A. Yes, it is solid rock, but you must bear in mind no 
matter what distance you are down if you permit subsidence, eventually that sub- 
sidence approximately to the same extent will reach the sea bottom. . 


oe 4 
v\ 
=<? 


By Mr. Cowan: 7 
Q. Does the miner in your mines do work by Siena 2@—A. A certain amount 
of the work is done by contract. } 
[Mr. D. &. MeDougall]. | ¥ 
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PY Q. Are their rates of pay higher or do they carry the cost of this more expensive 
( eration ?—A. All the problems of ventilating and extra haulage are borne ent rely 
the company. 
8, Q. It does not enter into the work in your mine at all?—A. Not to the ame 
extent. There is of course a difference in the work done by the miner, 
Q. You do not know how your pay to ) 


, your miners working under contract ‘om- 
pares with the miners in the Alberta field 


t for the same type of work @—A. I think our 
sonditions in the case of the Nova Scotia Steel Company are go different from the 
Alberta mines that it would be very diffi 


amount of money earned per month or per year. 


| 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Because there is 
employment. | 
{| Q. Amd that applies to the United States, generally speaking?—A. And that 
apples to the United States, generally speaking. 

, Q. But they would not be greater if the statement of the president of the 
eorporation was correct: that mining coal in Cape Breton was a Summer operation, 
jlot_a winter operation?—A. It has always been, you know, Mr. Douglas, in the past. 
We have always kept the mines working in the winter as well as in the summer. 
 Q. Until this merger loomed up?—A. It just happens to coincide. 

Q. We have the president of this merger stating it is a summer operation, mining 
oal in that part of the country. It is the first time any responsible head connected 
vith any of these coal companies has made any such statement as that, because the 
vhole intention of this steel corporation was to provide steady employment, and we 
lave the president of the corporation coming in and saying it is only a proposition 
jor summer. It will show that the amount of wages is not as great as the other fields 
f we are going to have steady employment.—A. IT am told in that connection that 
me of the expenditures under contemplation at the time by the company is in connec- 
ion with a new making station to bank coal for the Dominion Coal ‘Company at 
Yew Aberdeen. That would mean provision is being made for the storage of large 
uantities of coal in the future. 


more steady employment?—A. Because there is more steady 


Q. How much per ton would that roughly add to the price of coal to handle it 
wice that way instead of shipping it?—A. Offhand it might be 25 cents a ton or 


By Mr. Keefer: 
i somewhat more. ‘Somewhere in that vicinity. 


| 
| ~Q. About what quantities?—A. They have had as much as 400,000 tons stored. 
. 
| 


By the Chairman: 


ity’—A. A great deal depends 
Q. What is the cost of a storage plant of that capacity Ag 
pon the type of plant. I would say that $150,000 to $175,000 would be a moderate 
Xpenditure for such a plant. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. So that if the coal were banked during the time of winter with no market, 
‘Should only add a cost of about 25 cents?—A. Albout, approximately, yes. . 
~Q. You realize the tremendous importance of that coal quéstion to our railway 
tuation, don’t you?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. You know our heavy deficits?—A. Yes. 
| = f 
| 


(Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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ee 

Q. You know when you jumped the price of coal from $3 to $8, or rather that 

is what is asked of them, what a serious situation it is for every taxpayer in Canada? 
You can readily see the importance of this question. Do you know whether your 
company has ever taken any national viewpoint on that question? I am speaking 
of trying to meet the terrible situation we have in Canada to-day, in this railway 
question due to the high cost of coal.—A. In reply to that perhaps I might repeat an 
extract from the statement I made a while ago before you came in. The Nova Scotie 
Steel and Coal Company during the period of twenty years spent $6,000,000 ir 
property, mined 12,000,000 tons of coal and had a return of 32 per cent before making 
‘any provision for depreciation or depletion. | | 
Q. Do you include in that the $1.55 you are charging your own company %— 

A. We are charging our company between $5 and $6; in some cases as high as $6.3¢ 


for the coal to the steel plant. 
Q. Your company does not supply at $1.55. 


give you the figures. | 
Q. It would be interesting—A. In 1918, we charged the steel plant $5.97 a tor 

for coal; in 1919, $6.36; in 1920, $5.77. q 
at 


Q. Give the quantities, please? | 


You charge how much?—A. I car 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. Give us 1912?—A. T have not got 1912. I can get it for you. 


Q. It is only fair if we could get 1919 and 1920 that we should have 1912, 191) 


and 1914. | 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


By Mr. Keefer: } 
Q. Just let me follow a point up firs | 
Q. Was that cost?—A. That was in the vicinity of cost. | 
Q. You had a profit on it 2—A. We had no profit on it. ( 


Q. There was no profit. Then practically it was cost. It was practically cos: 


was it not?—A. Not necessarily. | 
Q. Why are you asking $3 profits on the railways? qt 
Mr. Dovenas (Cape Breton): The auditor of the Nova Scotia 'Steel Company : 


here. | 


t?—A. Approximately 250,000 tons last yea) 


| 
' 
| 
ae 
| 
| 


By Mr, Keefer: 
Q. There is a differen 


is this price of $8 a ton being charged? | 
Q. Seven dollars in Nova Seotia, and $8.10 in Montreal.—A. We will take the 


figures, $6.36 in 1919, $5.77 in 1920, and our price for coal to the Canadian Nation: 
Railways at $5.50 for last year. , 4 
Q. What about the present 


to run yet. 
Q. Why ask them the $7 2A. We have not asked them the $7." | 


ce between cost and price, is not that a fact?—A. Wher 


difficulty ?—A. ‘One of our contracts has two yea 


| 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Are you prepared to sell to the Canadian National at the price now quote 


Mr. McKenziz: They are all one company now. 


| 
By Mr. Keefer: : 
Q. Will you let the people of Canada have that coal at that cost price plus’ 
reasonable profit?—A. The coal has been offered at $6.50 I understand. 4 
Q. Who has the regulating of that price, is it you or the president, or thom 
agent, or who?—A. I am responsible for the regulation of the Nova Scotia prices. _ | 


{Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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_ Q. Is there any reason why you should not let us have your coal at a reasonable 
profit over cost, in order to help out this difficult situation in Canada?—A. What 
would you regard as a reasonable profit. It is only a question of what is a reasonable 
srofit. If we can get any data from you about that we will concede a reasonable 
profit. I will be very glad to give you any data you require. 
| Q. Your coal question is local so far as the railways are concerned, to Nova 
Scotia, that is from Montreal. You cannot attempt to give us coal for the railways as 
jagainst American coal?—A. I doubt very much if we can do it to-day. I believe our 
‘condition is going to improve. We were pretty badly shot to pieces by war conditions, 
‘and the whole mining district there has been badly disturbed. Ships were requisi- 
‘tioned— 
) Q. We want to impress upon you the great importance of this, not only you but 
the whole of Canada. You hit Canada and you hit yourself. 
| By Mr. McKenzie: 

 Q. Might I ask you, Mr. Keefer, how much are the people of Ontario willing to 
pay for our coal over and above American coal? 


Mr. Krrrer: We are paying 53 cents for duty unnecessarily. 


Mr. McKenzizr: What is the measure of patriotism of the people of Ontario when 
it comes to dollars and cents for our coal over their own? 


Mr. Krrrer: We cannot get your coal within $2 or $3 of what we can get it in 


the United States. We can get it at Port Arthur much cheaper than you give it to the 
people in Montreal. 


| Mr. McKenziz: The man who is buying coal will want the best coal he can get 
at the lowest possible price. 


Mr. Krerer: We are not going to have our own people hold us up by the throat. 
Witness: There is no holding up by the throat. 
Mr. Krrerer: It is a question of reasonable profit. 


Wityess: I think it is largely misunderstanding. I believe our story will be quite 
ieentable at the proper time. I think we can get together with the railway officials 
and that ultimately we will be able to reach a satisfactory understanding. 

Q. Are your men in the meantime idle while this state of affairs is going on?— 
A. Just what state of affairs? 
| Q. I mean this difficulty of making a contract between the railways and your 
company ’—A. I think there is some misunderstanding there too, because so far as 
some of our mines are concerned, at least the situation that exists to-day is not because 
of a failure to get together on the question of price; it is because the National Rail- 
ways during the winter took very large quantities of coal and they are like other 
business men, when they have large quantities on hand they do not care to store any 
more for the present. 

~ Q. Don’t you know the miners have telegraphed up to this Committee asking for 
work?—A. The unemployment situation that exists to-day is not necessarily the result 
of a failure to get together on coal prices,.so far as ourselves and the Canadian 
National are concerned. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


| Q. If you had taken this contract would you not be producing?—A. During the 
winter the National Railways take in large quantities of coal over and above their 
immediate needs, and it is doubtful in my mind even if we were all agreed on prices 
to-morrow whether they would be immediately increasing their quantities materially. 
_ Q. Supposing you got that contract completed by August and then start producing 
for the Canadian National, that will be coming in just upon the head of the big 
(Mr. D. H. McDougall], 
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demand for domestic purposes. Does that not mean you will by reason of the fae 
that you are now idle, have to charge higher prices to everybody # Would it not bi 
better to start and deliver that coal now and thus keep your mines operating steadily 
__A, Very much better, if it could be done. 
Q. Mr. Wolvin seemed to be perfectly satisfied the other day so long as he coule 
get it settled by August?—A. I am sure he realizes the importance of getting it 
settled just as soon as possible. The sooner it is settled the better. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. We have had telegrams from the miners asking to be employed. Why is i: 
they cannot be employed?—A. They canot be employed because there is not any outlei 
for coal at the moment. The Steel works at Sydney of the Dominion Steel Company 
ordinarily take about a woillion tons of coal a year, roughly 100,000 tons a month. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | 

Q. The evidence is that they are taking about 40,000 tons a month now?—A. J 
cannot see where they are putting it. 7 
Q. It is in the record, it is just as well to stick to what is given?—A. ‘The Stee 
works, the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company take about 20,000 to 25,000 tons a mong 


: 
} 


from the mines. They are not taking a pound to-day. } 


By Mr. Keefer: 4 

@. The railway wanted to get coal. It wants to take 1,600,000 tons from Nov: 
Seotia field. With that demand in sight don’t you think it advisable to get the miner! 
at work ?—A. Quite so. | 
Q. Why are they not at work?—A. It is only within the past few days coal ha 
begun to move by water. I doubt if the railway was in position to take much by rail 
Q. It would only add 25 cents a ton to bank it for the men to be employed. I 
there any particular definite reason to give why these men who are wiring this Com 
mittee for employment cannot be employed. We would like to see them employed? A 
Supposing the management of the Dominion Coal Company, for instance, decided i. 
had for an outlet the total requirements of the railway, and had A ya its outle: 
of coal in Montreal apart from the railways requirements and counted against tha’ 
estimated total outlet the quantity of coal it had in bank, and its normal rate of} 
production during the summer months. There might not be justification for employ. 
ment at the present time. | 
Q. So you don’t think these conditions justify employing the men now ?—A. Quit! 


SO. } 
By Mr. McKenzie: | 
Q. You have contracts now with the National Railways have you not ?—A. Yes. 

' Q. Extending ‘yet how long?—A. Two years. 
Q. You are ready to do your part in delivering the coal are you not ?—A. Quite 50 
Q. They are not taking it?--A. That is what I base my statement on. | 
Q. Why are they not taking your coal?—A. The contract we have with thi 


railway for coal at Sydney Mines provides for 16,000 tons a month delivery, and they 

are taking at the rate of 4,400 tons. 
Q. What percentage a month are they taking on what you are obliged to deliv 
—A. Approximately 25 per cent. 
a | 


By Mr. Douglas: j | 


Q. What is the reason for that?—A. The reason I believe is during the winte 
the railway laid in large quantities of coal and that at the present time they. have at 
excess of coal. 

Q. The evidence I think shows that the railways themselves have no more thar 


the average quantity on hand?—A. They have many weeks supply in advance. Every 
body know that. a 


[Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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t 
# Q. There is a statement in the evidence of the quantity on hand? 


4 By Mr. Keefer: 


yj 
_ Q. Is there anything about the method of transporting that in boats? We have 
it in evidence that you wanted 50 cents a ton if the railways wanted their own 


sad 


‘hips to haul it?—A. That applies to the Dominion. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. If you could close these contracts with the railway companies they would take 
mmediate delivery, would they not?—A. I understand they are ready now to begin 
lelivery by water. 

Q. Coming to this banking proposal which you said cost 25 cents a ton. That 
neludes all banking charges’—A. No, that is the physical process of laying the coal 
lown and taking it up. I have been away from the Dominion Company for a number 
f£ years, and I am not in direct touch with their costs. 

_ Q. Unless you are a very very. wealthy corporation you would have to borrow 
aoney from the banks in order to carry on your operations—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you finding any difficulty at all in getting the banks to finance you at the 
resent time?—A. I understand the Dominion jhas found difficulty in financing for 
jarger quantities of coal,—I have been so advised. 


* 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q.' It seems to be the general impression you are holding back the coal, and 
hat: the railway wants it. There is the difficulty about the proposition. You have 
, contract price, is that a fact?—A. The arrangement is such that there is no need 
£.a renewal of negotiations at intervals. 
I Q. Automatically they.are increased and decreased. I am not surprised, but it 
snot a contentious matter. What provisions are made under the contract? Up to 
he limits of your contract you say that the company is ready to deliver the coal? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. As they may require it from you?—A. Yes, 
14 Q. Is that a fact?—A. Yes. : 
_ Q. When the railway people want it under this contract, under the existing 
ontract?—A. Yes. 
| Q. It is yet good for two years?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Now the slackness in the delivery of the coal is not the fault of the company ? 
-A. It is not the fault of the company. 
_ Q. I understand you are also prepared to deliver coal at the Acadia mines at 
Acadia. You are running that mine, are you not?—A.°:Yes. 
_ Q. Are they taking any coal from you there?—A. Practically none, I believe. I 
iave not been down there for some weeks, but I was advised yesterday they are 
aking practically no coal, but that is a different situation. There is no contract 
0 existence there. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
QQ. That mine comes under the jurisdiction of the merger?—A. The moment 
he merger begins to function it will come under it. 

Q. They are operating for a fortnight ¢—A. They are a little slow. They have 
ot started yet. There is one point in connection with the Sydney mines contract. 
cng railway is not disposed to bank large quantities of that coal. 


~~ By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

~ Q. If the coal does not bank well that is the reason it is not done—A. That is 
ot the only reason, because ordinarily they take the full quantity, so there must 
@ another reason besides that. 


(Mr. CD’ H. McDougall]. 
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Q. The other reason is this, that it requires a certain amount of mixing with 
other coal?—-A. No, I do not know of any cases where it has been mixed. 

Q. Where does it go?—A. It is used for steaming purposes on the railway. 

Q. What particular point?—A. It is passed along the line as far as they wish 
to send it. 

Q. It is used in different places where they coal the engines with other coal ‘A. 
Quite so. 

Q. So it is mixed?—A. It is not mixed so far as I know. 

Q. That contract you refer to has two years to run. That is not a definite contract 
as to price?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not definite to-day. You cannot tell what the price would be for a ton 
of coal. You would ship to them to-day under that contract?—A. I think so. q 

Q. It is not stated in the contract that it is $5.50, or that it is $6.50, is it? You 
could not tell by the contract itself you were going to ship coal to them at one of those 
figures, or any definite figure? Is it not a contract that varies, dependent on the 
cost of the production of the coal?—A. Not quite that. There are conditions in con: 
nection with the contract that I shall pass on to your Committee if you so requeg 
but I am not anxious to disclose them. | 

Q. There has been an argument that it would be to the advantage of the railwell 
as well as the operating company that the operating company should make long. 
term contracts with the Canadian National Railways. There is only one long term 
contract with the railways at the present time, and this is the one, and it is important 
to see how this particular contract is working out, so that this Committee will be able 
to determine whether it is possible to make a recommendation iin regard to long term’ 
contracts or not, so that if we have the terms of it and how it is not working oul 
properly it will be some valuable information for the Committee I think. There are 
some difficulties there and we might as well have the whole story.—A. If the Com 
mittee decides I shall submit a copy of the contract, but there are certain conditiont 
in connection with it I would rather not discuss at the present time. | 

Q. If it can be discussed when Mr. McDougall is recalled, let us have it, because 
it ig a very important point. | 


By Mr. McKenzie: | | 

Q. The management of the National Railways ear Hesd through the Ministes 

to submit their contracts to us. They say we have no business to see them. They 

regard it as confidential between themselyes. Mr. Hanna says, “ You must not show; 

this contract. Is it fair to Mr. Hanna that the other men on the other end of it | 
show the contract? It is just as well for Mr. Hanna to show it. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


I would suggest that it be given to the Chairman to use his judgment shout 
how far it goes. | 


The Cuairman: No, I do not think that is advisable. We either want the informa | 
tion for the use of the Committee or not at all. : 


Mr. Kerrer: I think we should have it here. I think we should have the infortind 
tion before the Committee. 


| 
Mr, CutsHoim: Is it not for the House to deal with? 4 
| 


Mr, Krerer: We are a Committee of the House of Commons, and let us use ow) 
judgment. 


The CuairmMan: It seem to me, as a personal opinion, that this raises another 
question as to whether investigation of prices under these contracts properly comet 
under the powers of this Committee. I think it is a question worth debating. 

Mr. Krrrrer: As far as we have got, only relating to Nova Scotia, the price seem! 
to be a factor in the delivery. 

(Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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Mr. McKenzie: I have not taken very much interest in it so far, but I wish to 
int out that, by reason of the fact that the management of the Railways do not want 
‘to disclose their business, a Committee of the House of Commons has been appointed 
to inquire into the operations of the Railway, and to ascertain what matters should 
e brought down to the House of Commons, and what not. These coal contracts are 
some of them. Mr. McDougall is a party to the contract at one end, and Mr. Hanna 
‘at the other, and Mr. Hanna says “I won’t disclose it.” We have a Committee 
inquiring into that. Is it a fair proposition to put Mr. McDougall, who is the other 
party’to Mr. Hanna’s contract, on the stand, and to say “You must tell us all about 
it. The House of Commons won’t take that position, and the Premier won’t, but you 
must tell it.” That is not fair to Mr. McDougal. 


Mr. Kerrer: You will support the Government on that proposition. 


_ Mr. Dovctias: The witness has raised the question and made the statement that 
chere is a contract outstanding for 200,000 tons from a certain colliery, being part of 

groop of collieries of which he has charge of the operation, that it called for delivery 
at the rate of 16,000 tons per month, that the Canadian National Railways for some 
sterious and undisclosed reason, had only taken delivery of a very small proportion 
yer month, with the consequence that that mine was idle, and the men were out of 
mployment. Having raised the question, the reason for the unemployment there is 
lue to the fact that the Canadian National Railways are not living up to the terms 
of their agreement, and then for the witness to say “I won’t produce the agreement ””\ 
—I say there is no question about it. , . 


_ Wirness: I might say in that connection that there is no question between our- 
Wives and the Canadian National 'Railways, as to the price of coal under that con- 
tract. There is no discussion, or argument or difference of opinion at the present 
pime. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You say the railways are at fault in not taking delivery ?—A. I beg pardon, I 
iave not said they were at fault. I merely said the coal was not being taken away. 
- do not know who is at fault. 

' The CHairMAN: Do you wish the Chairman to rule or do you wish to decide it 
mm the Committee? | 

' Mr. Ross: You have to decide, because the witness says he can produce the con- 
‘ract. 

' Mr. Cowan: It should be put to the Committee and we should decide whether 
mything further should be done in regard to it. 


_ The Cuairman: That does not settle the matter. 
' Mr. Dovetas: If the witness is willing to produce it— 


Mr. McKenzie: You will have to settle it as the judge of this matter. I submit 
0 you that this is a contract between Mr. McDougal’s Company and the Railway 
Management, the head of which is Mr. Hanna. The Minister of Railways and the 
Prime Minister stated in the House that it was not in the interest of the management 
or of the country that that contract should be brought down and laid on the table of the 
‘Touse. The Prime Minister moved in the House of (Commons for a Committee to 
nquire as to which, if any of these contracts or dealings should be brought down to the 
Touse of Commons. I say that it is highly improper for a Committee appointed, 
1ot for any such purpose at all, to tell a witness to produce any of these documents. 

_ Mr. Kerrer: I think we should leave the matter for the present, and consider it 
‘gain. There is a great deal to be said on the other side, and we can consider it later 
m when we meet together as a Committee. 


_* The Cuairman: That postpones the decision and does not settle anything. 
| [Mr,. Dive McDougall], 
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Mr. Kerrer: We had better let it stand. 
Some Members: Let it stand. 


Mr. McKenzie: As a Member for North Cape Breton and Victoria, I am very 
much concerned about the operations of the mine. What are the prospects of an 
early start at Sydney Mines, and if a start is not made, what is the cause of it? 


Wirness: I would expect within a few weeks that there will be an improvement in 
the position so far as the coal mine operations are concerned, but I do not expect! the: 
resumption of activities on a scale similar to last year, because this year there is no_ 
demand for steel; so that if the usual outlets were provided elsewhere, there still would 
remain unmined a certain amount of coal which would ordinarily go to the steel 
works. ; 


By Mr. Keefer: | 

.Q. The Province of Quebec wants fifteen million tons of coal. You could supply 

it by water. Why not get busy? There is a big market. They are bringing it from) 
the United States and paying heavy transportation charges. ~ | 
The CHamman: Pardon me, you said Quebec, you mean Ontario. } 


Mr. Keerer: No, I mean Quebec. 
| 


The CHatirMAan: They do not require fifteen million tons. ' 


Mr. Krrerer: He cannot deal with Ontario, but he can with Quebec. 
Witness: We have men experienced i in the work, seeking orders for coal through+ | 
out the whole of Quebec. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. So that there is a market there if you are a aes to accept the price? You 

were good enough to say a while ago that you hoped to be able to come into our Ontario 
market. What would enable you to do so?—A. I feel that as a result of the consoli- | 
dation of the properties a greater output will be obtained from the mines in the East. | 

Q. That is the first thing ?—A. And I expect in time there will be an improvemell 
in the cost of producing the coal. 

Q. That is the second thing’—A. Yes, and I feel that ultimately too the consul | 
in Ontario will be disposed to be more sympathetically inclined towards Nova Scotia: 
coal than we believe he has been in the past. 

Q. You hope to develop sympathy in Ontario.» That is the third thing ?—A. | 
With the assistance of the three conditions I am looking forward to, we may be able | 
to get coal to Ontario. | 

Q. In order to get that sympathy, you must reduce the price. On account of 
freight and so forth it is now double what they can get it from‘ the States for?—A. 
I would not say double, and I believe the American coal whe increase substantially 
in price. | 

(. As it increases you will be able to do it?—-A. Yes, and I expect some improver | 
ments will occur in our own situation. 

Q. One important factor would be if you could increase the facilities for water 
borne freight, and cut the freight in half. We have heard today that it is $2 from) 
Lake Erie to Montreal. If you could load your coal in your: ships and take it to. 
Toronto and unload there, there would be a great reduction in price?—A. Oh yes, a 
great reduction. | 

Q. How much? $1.50?—A. Possibly, yes. : 

Q. So that the importance of channels of communication by water is a very 
important link in this matter in future for Ontario2—A. Yes, if it were done. : 

Q. You would cut $1.50 off the cost of freighting the coal there?—A. If it were 
done it would facilitate the movement of Nova Scotia coal, but whether it is “economi- 
cally feasible to do it is another problem. 

[Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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Q. But if it were done, that would be the result?—A. If it were done I would 
expect that to be the result. 
_. Q, And it would reduce the cost of freighting $1.50? Do you question that? At 
present it is $2.25 from Lake Erie to Montreal?—A. If provision were made for 
deep draught boats all the way through, it certainly ought to reduce the price sub- 
stantially, and possibly in the vicinity of the amount you suggest. 
$ Q. $1.50?—A. Yes. 

, By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. You said that as a result of the merger you expected to decrease the cost. 
Tell us how?—A. The tying up in the one field of the areas of the Nova Scotia Com- 
pany and the Dominion Company I think will make for improvement in the mining 
| costs of both. Take, for instance No. 3 at Sydney Mines, I beleive that we will 

substantially reduce the cost there. Take Dominion No. 1 mine, the Dominion Coal 
Company, that mine in places was worked up to the boundary lines of the Nova 
‘Scotia Coal Company. With a longer life ahead of these mines there is every justi- 
. for the expenditure of sums of money for the improvement of operations 
| 
} 


there that did not exist before, and as a consequence, costs ought to be lower. 
Q. With the decrease of costs you have in anticipation—I suppose that is the 
main reason’—A. Yes. , 
— Q. Does that account for the increased price that is being asked for over last year ? 
—A. I do not look for results this year on the last. I doubt if there is any substantial 
‘increase this year over last year, so far as rail coal is concerned—we have made no 
quotations for coal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. There is a difference between $5.60 and $7.00 to the railways?—A. That is not 
the case with the Nova Scotia Coal Company on any extra coal they have to sell or 
with the Arcadia Coal Company. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. It is merely a case of being able to extract coal from some of the openings. 

Now that coal could not be extracted on account of the areas being interlocked ?—A: 

That is so, and the fact that we will from year to year improve our conditions in 
_ getting away from the disorder which prevailed in our mines during the war period. 
‘That is particularly true of the Nova Scotia Steel Company. 
Q. You do not propose to discuss the cost in production by changes in manage- 
ment, do you?—A. I do not know. 
| Mr. Cowan: You may not require it in that case. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


| Q. Is this not the fact; that of all the constituent factors that have gone into 
| the British Empire Steel Company, that each one of the companies is to be man- 
aged and conducted separately as before, that the British Empire Steel Company is 
a holding company? Is that not a fact?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. What is the fact in regard to it? There is only one way you can justify a 
_ Merger; that is by being able to do things more economically. If you are not going 
to do it more economically, if you are going to operate all the collieries ag before, 
the Nova Scotia Coal Company, Dominion Coal Company, and Acadia Coal Com- 
_ pany, and so on—?—A. I wonder if there is not some misunderstanding on that 
_ point. It was not the intention that they should be operated independently, but 
- that one operation should be dove-tailed into the other, wherever advantageous, and 
that as a result we would be able to effect substantial economy. 
d [Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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Q. This dove-tailing is the thing we are after. The extent of the dove-tailing 
that has come about as a result of this mnerger?—A. Supposing you had one general 
superintendent of mining operations for Cape Breton— 

Q. Employed by whom?—A. By the British Empire Steel Company. He would 
have control over the operations of the Sydney mines as well as the operations at 
Glace Bay. 
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Q. Is that the intention of the British Empire Steel Company, or is it the inten- 


tion to run these corporations separately? The indications are that they are going 
to be run separately as at present, or as in the past.—A. I do not think it is the 


intention. I think the boards of directors of the different companies will be main- _ 


tained, so far as their operations are concerned. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. The dove-tailing would result in one of two things; it would either enable 
you to sell your coal for a lower price, or it would dove-tail the increase in your 


shareholders’ profits. Which would bé more likely?—A. What I had in mind was © 


the more economical operation. 


The CuHairMAN: I think we will have to wait until this company gets into opera- 
tion before we know the results. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do you expect the wages in connection with mining operations generally tol 


fall; is there any prospect of that? Are you paying the standard wages that are 
being paid in the United States?—A. The wages vary in different localities, not 


only as between the United States and Eastern Canada, but as between different 


localities in Canada, even in the Cape Breton mines. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): a 


Q. What truth is there in the statement published in the press that negotiations 


had been opened between the president of your company and the officials of the — 


United Mine Workers looking to a decrease of wages of 124 per cent?—A. I do not 
think it is correct. 


m Q. I suppose you noticed it in the press?—A. No, I have heard of it as being in 
the press.. 


Q. Can you say, so far as Nova Scotia Steel is concerned, that that would not 


be correct ?—-A. We have made no suggestions of that. 


Q. That is, the organization heads have not been approached by your company — 
with that in view?—A. Quite so, they have not so far as I know, certainly not by 4 


myself or by anybody that I have authorized. 


Mr. Kererer: Is the witness going to furnish us with the cost of mining? Is that 
understood 2 


Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): Certainly. 

Mr. Krerer: Will the witness file us a statement showing the cost of mining so 
that we may know the cost per ton at the pit mouth? We ‘want to trace it along. 

The CuHamman: Had we not better settle this matter? This question is coming 
up every day. Would it not be better for the (Committee to decide definitely what 


it is going to do with this question of mine costs so that we can use every witness in 


the same way, and not be continually discussing it at each session ? 
Mr. CuisHotm: What did you do the other day? 
Mr. Krerer: We passed a resolution that the president furnish a statement. 


The CuairMan: Yesterday the matter came up for discussion, and it was proposed 


to take further steps. JI think it was decided that we would leave it over for a 
decision until today. | ; 
[Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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Mr. Keerer: It was stated that Mr. McDougall would be here, and that he would 
be the proper man to take it up. Am I not right? 


a Witness: Yes, but the real question is as to your decision. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Have you any doubt about that, as to whether we are going to get that cost#— 
A. Evidently there is a doubt from what I heard expressed. 

The CuHairMaANn: Do not argue this with the witness. 

Mr. Krerer: We passed the resolution unanimously. 

The CHatrMAN: Does the Committee wish to stand by that resolution that we 
passed the other day? . 1a, TAR 

Mr. Keerer: Certainly. 


Mr. Dovuauas (‘Cape Breton): Wait a moment. The statement that Mr. Keefer 

| makes as to standing by the resolution is all right, but I wish to test the Committee 
on this point. I move that the auditor of the Dominion Coal Company, R. Gordon, 
and the auditor of the Nova Scotia Steel Company, who I understand is present, ‘be 
called and be required to produce the cost sheets of their respective companies for the 
years 1912 to date, the monthly cost sheets, in order that we may have an opportunity 
to examine them on the cost statements produced. ‘As to the resolution passed the 
other day, it was to the effect that statements be sent in. 

Mr. Keerer: Quite right. 

Mr. Douctas: I think it is only proper that this ‘Committee should have a fair 
opportunity of cross-examining on these statements produced, for example, in regard 
to depreciation, in regard to over-head. The over-head is a mighty important matter. 

When we find that these companies have been merged into another corporation, the 
over head is going to be always important, so far as the production of coal is concerned, 
I make that motion. r 
The CuamMan: I think it would be necessary to reconsider the motion passed 
the other day. 
| “Mr. Keerer: In what respect? 
| Mr. Cowan: Does the one conflict with the other? 
Mr. McKenzie: They are conflicting things and conflicting rules. Have you 
got the reference to this Committee, ‘Mr. ‘Chairman? 
| The CHamman: Yes. 
Mr. Keerer: Let us see what the conflict is between this motion and the former 
_ motion. ; | 
The CuairMAN: This is the original motion as passed. (reads): 

“Moved by Mr. Ross, seconded by (Mr. Cowan, that the coal operators 
called as witnesses before this Committee be obliged to furnish the Committee 
with detailed monthly statements from 1912 to date of the cost of production 
of coal per ton, showing therein all items separately entering into said cost, 
said statement to be verified by their auditors.” 


Mr. Keerer: What is the difference? ; 

Mr. Doveuas (Cape Breton): This gives an opportunity for examination. 

| Mr. Keerer: So does the other. The auditors have to verify the statements. 

- -'The Crarrman: There is this difference: the motion I have read was adopted as 


_ the policy of the Committee, and if we are going to adopt a different policy I think 
_we should reconsider that motion and lay down a different policy. 


Mr. Krrrer: Let us see what the different policy is? The new motion is simply 


| that the auditor attend here in person. 
(Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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Mr. Cowan: That is the only difference. 


and be cross-examined. 

Mr. McKenzie: There was no thought of that when we agreed to that motion. 

The CuairmMan: Let us open up that question by moving that the motion be 
reconsidered. I think that that would be the proper method of procedure. 

Mr. Douetas (Cape Breton): I move that. 

Mr. Keerer: I second. 

The Cuamman: It is moved and seconded that we reconsider the motion passed 
by the Committee. ’ 

Mr. Krererer: My reason for that is this 

The CHairMan: Just a moment; the resolution was passed on April 21. Is the 
Committee ready for the question ? ; 


(Mr. Kreerer: Let us get that clear, that the auditor should attend here in person’ ] 


Mr. MacKenzm: I do not think we are quite ready for the question.’ I think 
that it is hardly the business of this Committee to go into the private business of any — 


company, and compel their auditors to come here and bring their books with ther. 


That is the reason why I asked you what the submission is. What was submitted by 
the House to this Committee? We must keep within our submission. I do not think 
jt comprehends going into the private business of this Company and compelling them 
to produce their books and figures. What is the reference? . 


The CHairnMAN: The reference is as follows: (Reads) 


“That a Special Committee composed of Messrs, Steele, Blair, Cowan, | 


Keefer, Hocken, Douglas (Cape Breton South and Richmond) Ross, McKenzie, 
Chisholm and Maharg, be appointed to enquire into all such matters pertaining 
.to the future fuel supply of Canada, with power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses under oath and to report from time to time.” 


Mr. MacKenzie: That certainly does not contemplate going into.a man’s private 


office and making him produce his books and everything he holds secret as a business — 


man. ‘The reference is as to the fuel supply, how much coal is available, and so forth; 
that is its scope. There is the question of transportation, the freight question, the 
expense of getting fuel to its destination, and so forth; but it was never intended to 
have an inquisition of the character now suggested. ( 


The Cuaiman: May I point out what, it seems to me, will be necessary if we go _ 


into this matter at all. JI have before me a form which was used by the Federal Trade 
Commission of the United States when they were investigating the mine costs in that 
country within the last few years. It consists of a series of 116 different items, covering 
mining expenses, general expenses, fixed charges, selling expenses, and other expenses; — 
capital; maintenance and reserve charges and so on. I understand that while different 
mines have different systems of keeping their costs, practically the system will be similar 
to this. That would mean going into the whole details. Now, that appears to me to. 
create a difficulty, providing that the Committee deems it advisable to go into this 


matter, or deems that it has authority to go into it. It creates a difficulty which this | 


Committee is not capable of handling, that is, if we are to go into these mine costs 

thoroughly. 1 understand that the Dominion Fuel Controllers’ Association found it 
necessary to engage expert accountants who spent weeks and months in going into the 
whole matter. Now, if this Committee—I am not disparaging the ability of the 
members of the Committee—but we have not among ourselves men who have the time 


or the qualifications to go into that. It will undoubtedly require the engagement of — 


expert accountants to go into it, because if we are to go into the matter at all we want 
full information, we want no gucssing, and no jumping to conclusions in the matter. 
In addition to that, is it fair to ask one or two mine companies to produce to the publie 
of Canada their mine costs without asking every coal company to do so. In Nova 


Scotia alone, I find there are 27 operating con-panies, according to the annual report 
[Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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on-mines issued by the Department of Public Works of that Province for 1920. I 
think that if we are to take up one or two ecmpanies in Nova Scotia, we should go into 
“every company. If we take up the Nova Scotia companies, it is only fair that we 
should take up the Alberta companies, the New Brunswick companies, and the British 
Columbia companies, so as to give the people of Canada exact detailed information. 
Jf we undertake to do that, as I think we should if we enter into the matter at all, 
the Committee will be absolutely unable to carry on that work in the few weeks which 
we have at our disposal. If the Committee thinks it necessary that that should be 
done, I would suggest that the Committee ask the Government, as one of its recom- 
mendations, to take up the matter, appoint a commission to go into this whole matter 
| and give them the necessary staff and authority. 


: Mr. Keerer: Mr. Chairman, that last suggestion you have just made will be the 
outcome of this Committee’s work? 


Mr. Dovcuas: Right. 


| Mr. Kerrrer: In the meantime, we should do our work. Now, our work is to 
ascertain the fuel supply of Canada, and one of the important factors of the coal supply 
| of Canada is the question of costs. To-day on account of the high cost of coal, many 
| industries are being closed down, and this is most detrimental to the country. This, in 
addition to the heavy .eficits we have to pay to the railways. Therefore, it is very 
vitally important for us to know if anybody is profiteering, and I for one intend to 
| get at it, if I can. If this company, or any other company is profiteering in a vital 
necessity, the sooner the country. knows it, and the sooner Parliament knows it, so 
that Parliament can take such steps to remedy it as they see fit, the better off we will 
| be. We have had these companies in Nova Scotia testifying that they supplied coal in 
| 1912, 1913, and 1914, for less than $3 per ton. They are now asking for more than 
double that price. - want to find out why. One of the reasons that they have given to 
us has been the cost of operations and we have seen fit to unanimously pass a resolu- 
‘tion requiring that these costs be furnished and a statement given by an auditor, and 
verified (which means swearing it is true)—surely to gracious if that is our principle 
and we are to have these people come with a statement before this Fuel Committee 
we ought to be allowed to ask a few questions about it, otherwise. we will let these 
people ram something down our throats and we will have to take it willy-nilly. I 
| think itis most absurd. If after we get these statements, we find that the Committee 
‘want to get experts in, we can so report to the House, in order to find out the cost of 
this coal—whether it.is reasonable or unreasonable, 


Mr. McDougal has appeared here as a very frank and reasonable witness and has 
said that his company ought to have a reasonable profit. We all concede that is so. 
We know what their profits are, but we do not know what the costs are, and until we 
find out we cannot say whether they are getting a reasonable profit or not. 


_. Mr. Cowan: I cannot see any difference in the principle of the resolution we have 
already passed, and the one we are now asked to pass. 


_.Mr. McKenzie: Then why tinker. with it? 
Mr. Cowan: There is no difference. 
.Mr.,.McKenzir: Then, why not leave it alone. 


Mr. Cowan: We. have got a resolution providing for these stateinents, and in 
addition to that we are asking the men to come and explain them. It seems to me it 
would be to his own advantage to want to do it. 


Mr. McKenzie: A man gan be called here as a witness, put under oath, and that 
, Statement put before him, and if necessary he can make any explanation he wants. 
Why change the resolution ? 


| Mr. Cowan: Without trying to pry into the affairs of private individuals, I notice 
from what the Chairman has just. read that over there. in the “Land of) the Free,’ 
where they say they have all kinds of liberties, they went, into the question of costs, 
80 I do not see why we cannot do it here. 


| (Mr. D. H. McDougall. ] 
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Mr. McKenzie: I think the authority given to that Commission is very different 
from ours. . 4 

Mr. Cowan: Then we had better get more authority. 

Mr. Ross: I am in favour of Mr. Keefer’s idea. I think this Committee’s work 
will amount to nothing, unless we can get the costs. We have already made up our 
minds once to that, and I think we should stick to our original decision. 

Mr. Cowan: We can recommend later on to that effect, if we want to. 

Mr. Ross: Regarding all the other companies, I do not think they are to be 
considered too seriously because this company produces 85 per cent of the coal in. 
Nova Scotia, and I think if we get the coal costs from them, we will be pretty close 
to an idea of what coal costs in Nova Scotia. We expect to have to get our supply 
from Nova Scotia for some time to come, so I am very much in favour of insisting 
upon a statement of costs. a | 

The Cramrman: Has any other member of the Committee anything to say ¢ 

Mr. McKenzie: After you get that, what power have you to make anybody sell 
his coal except at any price he likes? 

Mr. Krerrer: None, but that is what we want to find out—why we cannot have it. | 


Mr. McKenzie: Then why insist? 
Mr. Kerrer: Because we can make a recommendation to Parliament and sa 
“There is profiteering here,” and then let Parliament say how it shall be handled. | 
Mr. Cowan: And if a company is not profiteering, it would be to their advantage | 
to have everybody know it? - a 
Mr. McKenzie: Is this a preliminary inquiry with a view of prosecuting the 
companies? Is that the purpose? | 
The Cuamman: I do not so understand it. ! | 
Mr. Kezerer: If there is no profiteering, that will be welcome news for a number ! 
of people, but if there is, it is time for us to find it out, and try to put a stop to it. | 
The CHarMAN: Does the Committee think that when you get these statements, 
which I understand—not from any of the mine operators at all, but from other sources | 
(because I have been making a little investigation in my own way since this matter 
came up)—does the Committee think that you can get bundles and bundles of cost. 
sheets containing information on—I will not say 100 points, but dozens of points? 
Does the Committee think these would be of any use in placing before us the actual 
information which we want, because this Committee does not want to put out to the 
public any information which will not be strictly accurate. | 
Mr. Dovauas (Cape Breton): Right. : | 
Mr. Krrrer: We will know about that when we see the stuff. { 
The Cuairman: In the motion which the Committee passed, we are entitled to. 
receive it. ’ 4 
Mr. Cnisnotm: You will not be entitled to’ receive any more by the motion 
submitted now. | : | 


Mr. Kezrer: Only that we will be allowed to examine them on the statements. | 
Mr. Douvetas (Cape Breton): Then there is another important point— — | 
Mr. McKenziz: If there is one resolution already passed, why change it? | 


4 


Mf 
. 


Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): There is this difference— 
Mr. Buarr: I would recommend that Parliament give us complete authority. 
Mr. Dovatas: May I have your ear, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CHairMAN: Mr. Blair had the floor when you started to speak. 
(Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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- Mr. McKenzie: Certainly, we want to examine the witnesses. Supposing, Mr. 
_ Chairman, we get these statements, and you andthe others go over them, and are 


_ satisfied. That is fair. But if we are not satisfied, then we can subpena the witnesses 
- and examine them about it. 


Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): ‘There is this important di:erence; that in the 
_ resolution it calls for them to prepare a statement—that means any kind of a state- 
ment. It may lack yery great and important details, but under the proposal now, it 
is intended for them to bring their own cost sheets, and their own books, 
own costs, and have the witnesses come at the same time in order that 
_ examined upon them. 
Mr. CuisHotm: Is that the view of this Committee? 


Mr. Douetas (Cape Breton): There is quite a difference between “ making a 
statement,” and “making the statement we want.” 
Mr. CutsHoum: Does this not involve a great deal of literature ? 

Witness: Miles and miles of it. 


Mr. Kerrer: Wait a minute, Mr. McDougall. 
Witness: We do. 


Mr. Kerrer: Can you produce those sheets? 


Witness: We can. But taking the cost sheet for the different colleries in Nova 
, Scotia, you will get miles and miles of them. 


Mr. Kerrer: There are no “miles and miles.” about it. 
4 = 


The CuHaiman: May I point out another practical difficulty? We have been 
| spending practically the whole time of this Committee on the Nova § 
| and while it is very important, I would like to say to the Committee that the province 

of Ontario is the only province which has a real fuel problem which required investiga- 
tion at the present time. We have not devoted any time to that. We have only a few 
weeks in which to complete our whole investigationo and it is important that we go 
‘into the whole matter thoroughly—it is important from the point of view of this 
Committee, to go into all the practical matters, such as the fuel situation in Ontario, 
our transportation, the substitutes for fuel, and the methods for saving fuel, all of 
which were outlined at the beginning of our sessions. Are we going to spend days in 
investigating these cost sheets which I claim none of us will know the meaning of. 


| Mr. Krrerer: Let us have them first, and then we can decide this question. The 
usuestion of cost does affect Ontario, but not Ontario only,—all of Canada, because 
| all Canada has to pay for the coal which the railways have to bring down there, and 
__ the whole function of this Committee will be futile without it. I would not want to 
| be connected with it if we could not get to the bottom of it, 


The CuarrMan: Are there any other remarks from the Committee, Mr. Douglas, 
will you repeat your motion? 


Mr. Dovcias (‘Cape Breton): There is a motion to rescind— 
The CuatrrMan: A motion to reconsider. 


| 

f 

| 

| Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): A motion to reconsider first. 

| na ee 2 f Sand 
| ; Mr. MoKenzm: If it is a motion to reconsider it is out of order. 
} 


showing their 
they may be 


Do you make up your cost sheets? 


cotia situation, 


There must be 
a notice. You cannot reconsider a resolution that is standing. 


Mr. Cowan: I do not see why it is necessary to rescind that one ; all you have to 
do is to pass another resolution that the auditors be present as witnesses. 


Mr. McKenzm: There is nobody objecting to that. 


| Mr. Dougtas (Cape Breton): And bring with them the original cost sheets of 
| the company. ° 


(Mr. D. H. McDougall], 
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Mr. McKenzie: We have passed a resolution and nobody has objected to a otionll 
to rescind, but there must be notice given if it is to be reconsidered. That is the rule, © 
and if there are infants here who do not know it, it is not my fault. . 

The CuairnmMan: If we follow out this policy, when we get the cost sheets, we can, — 
then determine if it is necessary to have the auditors here, then I think would be 
the proper time to decide on the calling of them. | 

Mr. McKenzm: That is what I said. I said when we get these papers, if we 
are not satisfied, we can call the auditors then. 

The OnatrMan: We are changing the policy which the Committee decided the © 
other day. 

Mr. Dovenas (Cape Breton): Is there any objection to changing the policy? — 

The CrarMman: I suppose a ‘Committee, like an individual, can change its mind? . 

Mr. Krerrer: 1 move that the auditors of these coal companies do personally 
attend with these cost sheets mentioned in the resolution of April 21st, for the purpose 
of examination thereon. 

Mr. Dovenas (Cape Breton): Would you amend that by stating “the original 
cost sheets” ? . fe 

Mr. Keerer: Yes. 

Mr. Doucuas (Cape Breton): It will save them the trouble of making out new | 
cost sheets. ie 

Mr. McKenzir: Does the Chairman think it necessary we should take the © 
originals away from these companies’ offices and bring them here? 

Mr. Krerer: They are only the cost sheets. 

Mr. McKenzie: I think certified copies would be equally reliable. 

‘ The Cuamman: I think you had better specify those coal companies. As it is, i 
it.is very indefinite. y: 
Mr. Krrrer: The Nova Scotia and Dominion Steel Companies. | 
The Cuamrman: Are there any others? Let us.specify the coal operators. SN 
__Mr. Kerrer: , Very well, then, let this read: “That the auditors of all coal operators’ 
appear before the Committee—” ‘ 

Mr. Cowan: I do not think we should single/out any one or two companies. I 
think we ought to make that broad enough to cover them all. 

Mr. Kerrer: ‘That the auditors of all the coal companies appearing before the | 
Committee, particularly the Dominion Coal Company .and the Nova Scotia Coal Com- 
pany, do personally attend—” 

The Cuairman: Why those? | 

Mr. Kerrer: Because you told me to. You asked me to name some, that is the | 
only reason I put them in. | 

Mr. Cowan: Why particularize? Name them all. | 


Mr. Dovatas (Cape Breton): Is this the Chairman’s motion or yours, Mr. | 
Keefer ? | 


Mr. Kerrer: I am trying to meet the Chairman’s views. 


| 
The Cuamman: I hope you will not take from me my right to express.an opinion 
on the motion. ) | 
Mr. McKenzie: There are only two, and sometimes three, who cannot express _ 
an opinion. | 
The Cuamman: Mr. Keefer, the motion as you had it meant, nothing. I asked — 
you to specify these companies. | 
Mr. Krerrer: Then this will read this way: “the auditors of all the coal companies 
appearing before this Committee do personally attend with the original cost sheets | 
mentioned in the resolution of April 21st, for the purpose of examination thereon.” | 
{Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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| | _ Mr. McKenzie: I should put it this way, that if we think it proper to call the 

president or any officer of any of the companies, we can do so—Is it not the intention 
hat all coal operators would produce their cost sheets? Have you a copy there of the 

old resolution ? 

Mr. Cowan: I did not understand it was the intention. 

Mr. McKenzie: I forget now. 


. Mr. 'Cowan: I would like to have some of these smaller coal companies from 
Nova Scotia on it. 


m The Cuamman:, The coal operators called as witnesses before this Committee are 
obliged to furnish them. 

. 4 Mr. McKenziz: I was more favourable to the resolution when I thought every- 
| body was put in the same box. 


x, Mr. Cowan: We might call them all, Mr. McKenzie. Dear knows how many we 
_ are going to call yet. I am just getting interested in Nova Scotia. 


are going to call yet. I am just getting interested in Nova Scotia. It is about time 


somebody was getting interested down there. It seems to me you are a pretty slow 
bunch. 


| Mr. McKenzm: We did not send for anybody. 
| It was moved by Mr. Keefer, seconded by Dr. Cowan. 


| 4 That the auditors of all coal companies appearing before this Committee do 
4 ‘ personally attend with the original cost sheets mentioned in the resolution 
| April 21st, for the purpose of examination thereon. 


_ Mr. McKeyzim: I suggest before we move—what is this supposed to cover. Let 
| us have no misunderstanding. One year ? 

x Mr. Keerer: The years you mentioned in the resolution, four or five years. 
| Mr. Dovucias (Cape Breton): . That is why you refer to the original resolution. 
‘Mr. Keerer: The original shows the years. 
- Mr. McKenzie: Does it show the years? 

Mr. Krerrr: Yes, Mr. McKenzie. 


Mr. McKeyzim: Have you the original here, Mr. Chairman. 
_ Mr. Cuarrman: Yes. 


Mr. McKennzm: I just want to see what it says. 
Mr. Krerer: The original resolution on that point. 


“That coal operators called as witnesses by this Committee be obliged to 
furnish the Committee with detailed monthly statements from 1912 to date of 
the cost of production of coal per ton showing therein all items separately 
-\ entering into such cost, said statement to be certified by their auditors.” 

_ Then we can see the difference between 1912, 1913 and 1914 coal when it was only 
«$4 a ton and now $8 and $9. 


ie 


—— 


_ The CuHamman: We have a programme for Ontario. We are going to adhere 
to that programme. All in favour of the motion make it known. 


_ On a vote being taken five of the members declared in favour thereof ; contrary, 
-, 
' The Cuamman: The motion is carried. Shall we proceed with Mr. McDougall’s 
€Xamination. We have nine minutes before one o’clock, or are you finished with him. 

- Mr. Cowan: Mr. McDougall has been a very, very frank and very satisfactory 
witness, exceedingly so, but I would like to look over the evidence he has given to-day. 

fould it be possible for him to come back some other day? I don’t want to ask a lot of 


questions. 


s (Mr. D. H. McDougall]. 
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Mr. Krerrer: You mean in other words, he will be here to-morrow? Don’t you 
think we have pretty much all we want to get except the question of cost out of Mr. 
McDougall? . 

Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): Mr. McDougall has a lot of statements before him. 
He has been making the corporation side of the case and some statements he has 
have not yet been produced, some statements he appears to have, so if we can finish 
the corporation side of the case then that would be one stage. _ i ri 
Mr. Krerer: There is one point on which I want to appeal to the (Chairman, and 
it is this: We cannot spend all our time on Nova Scotia. 4 
Mr. Doucuas (Cape Breton): It is admitted that ‘Ontario cannot get coal from 
Alberta. 4 
Mr. Cowan: No, it is not admitted. | 
Mr. Kerrer: Let us settle the question ofthe witnesses. What are we going to 
do with the witness? ° % 

The (Carman: If you are finished with your examination we will adjourn. 

Mr. Cowan: I think we had better finish with Mr. McDougall. 

The Cuamman: Anything further to ask him? 

Mr. Ross: I move we adjourn. 7 

The OnairnMaN: The Committee is adjourned. AY 


Mr. Doucuas: Wait a minute; the statement is not finished. 

Mr. McKernziz: We had better finish. 

Witness: I have nothing more to submit. 4 

The Ouarrman: Mr. Ross moved for an adjournment of the Committee. It is. 
almost one o’clock. We have been sitting here since ten o’clock. I think we must 
endeavour to expedite the business.of the Committee. ‘Will you withdraw your. 


\ 
oe 
i 


| 


motion ? i 
| 


Mir. Ross: Yes. - | 


The CuairMAN: Is it very very important to get away to-day. ‘Those gentlemen 


seem to think they would like to ask some other questions. | 
Wirvess: It would be more convenient to come back at some other date. 4 


E | 
} 


By Mr. Keefer: 4 


Q. You would have to come back from where?—A. New Glasgow is my home. 
Just before we close, there has been some question about prices that are being charged | 
for coal and I suggested a while ago that there had fbeen a misundrstanding. In’ 
order to make our situation just a little bit clearer, | might say we have charged our: 
steel works at Sydney Mines a higher price for coal than we have been charging the 
Canadian National Railways in the last three years. I have only been three years | 
with that company and I know positively since I came with them that that is the 
case. | 

By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. What is the reason for that? Why did you do that?—A. In one case we 
charged the Canadian National Railways less than cost. | ; ‘ | 

Q. Did you charge yourselves less than cost, or more than cost 2—A. At cost, 
minus certain overhead. : . 

Q. At that time before you were merged you thought the railways should really 
receive the best consideration ?—A. The very best we could give them. 4 

Q. I hope you will think so after you are merged?—A. We have always thought) 
SO. vy 
| 
q 


The CuHamrMAN: We will adjourn. to 10.30 to-morrow when we will have M 
Harrington, the late Fuel Controller of Ontario, and some of the retail coal dealers 


t 


7 


present. v 
The Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m. Wednesday, April 27th. i 


¥ 
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Housr or Commons, 
CommitTEE Room 425, 
April 27, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada, met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr, Steele, presiding. 


i, 
| 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Harrington, you have been the Fuel Controller of the Province of Ontario? 
ey I have, yes. 

Q. You are not now, I understand?—A. No. 

Q. When did you cease that occupation?—A. On April ninth, this year. 

Q. For what term were you the controller?—A. For about a year and three months. 

Q. Were you connected with the coal industry in any way prior to that?—A. I 
was secretary of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association for five years. 
ia Q. Had you been a eoal dealer?—A. No. 
_ Q. If you have a statement, Mr. Harrington, which you have prepared, the 
committee will be glad to hear that statement now.—A. I will say, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, that in a matter of such importance to the safety and 
‘comfort of the people of Ontario, I considered it better to have a concrete statement. 
As you are aware, the province of Ontario is adversely situated. We are absolutely 
dependent upon the United States; there is no getting away from it, and it is for 
that reason that I have prepared this statement, and any matters arising out of it I 
will be glad to more fully go into. In no other province of the Dominion is the fuel 
supply problem so serious as in the province of Ontario. To ensure the safety and 
eomfort of our people during the spring, fall, and winter seasons, approximately 
3,000,000 tons of. anthracite are required. To ensure continued activity of our 
ndustries, approximately 8,000,000 tons of bituminous coal are required. In the 
manufacture of gas 300,000 tons of bituminous coal are required. For the manufac- 
sure of electricity we require 75,000 tons of bituminous coal. For operating our 
steam railroads, we require 6,000,000 tons of bituminous. In the manufacture of 
toke for industrial purposes 500,000 tons of bituminous coal are required. To 
jummarize, we require 3,000,000 tons of anthracite for our houses, and 10,000,000 
‘ons of bituminous coal for our industries and adjuncts thereto. For this great 
juantity of fuel, we are wholly dependent upon coal mines in the United States. Tt 
8 evident that any difficulties arising at the mines or transportation embargoes, 
erve to retard and at times entirely cut off our coal supplies. ‘Dealing with the problem 
iS it presents itself to-day, the securing of an adequate supply of anthracite coal is 
mtirely in the. hands of the people. If any suffering arises from lack of fuel during 
he coming winter, the onus will be upon the people, as notwithstanding repeated 
arnings and past experiences, they are not taking advantage of present temporary 
onditions of plenty, to secure their supplies, but put off purchasing in anticipation 

a4 reduction in price, which they imagine will follow a supposed reduction in 

ainers’ wages, a reduction in freight rates or a recurrence of the subnormal winter 
ve have just experienced. From my experience I feel assured that for some time to 


ome prices will not be materially changed. As to reduction of miners’ wages, this 
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is impossible during the present coal year as the schedule agreed upon does not expire 
until March 31st, 1922, and that any proposed reduction thereafter will be contested | 


i 
+, 
) 


+s evident from the significant statement of President Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers, who says, “I want to go on record as saying that any attempt to reduce the 


wages of the miners is not only uncalled for, but is indefensible and will be resisted 
by our organization. The United Mine Workers has said from the first that it, 


a | 


| 
a 


would not permit wage reduction in view of the fact that the great majority of mine 
workers are not making any more than a living wage as it is.’ Now, we can gather 
from that, gentlemen, what that means. Mi | | q 
There is little likehood of transportation charges being reduced, as the carriers | 
claims that present tariffs do not return sufficient revenue to meet requirements, 
even in ormal operations, and in consequence, drastic reductions in numbers of 
employees are being made. There are now 175,000 open top cars idle on sidings - 
the United States, a large percentage being in a very depreciated condition, and. 
little or no effort being made at repairs. When the demand comes which it shortly | 
will, for this equipment, a serious shortage will develop; the usual restrictive orders, 
will be. issued by the United States Interstate Commission, resulting in a panicky 
rush of buyers, a jump in the price of coal, buying here, there and everywhere, in 
fact a repetition of all our former experiences and the danger to the consumer, con-| 
sequent to importations of impure coal, purchased by inexperienced dealers. We 
must remember that the production of anthracite coal, is confined to a limited area, 
about 484 square miles in the north eastern part of Pennsylvania, 265 miles from’ 
Buffalo, entering Ontario through the Niagara gateway. Through this gateway 
flows appromically 90% of our anthracite supplies, and any interruption of this 
flow means scarcity, with its attendant sufferings. The highest production reached 
in anthracite was in 1917, when approximately 100,000,000 tons were mined. Since 
then production has steadily decreased, and will continue so to do, consequent to 
increasing difficulties in mining operations. It has been estimated that in 50 years, 
production of anthracite will have ceased. The tonnage of anthracite now being 
mined is barely sufficient to meet the demands of the United States consumers, and 
were it not for the great strides made in the production of coke, also gas both 
natural and manufactured, anthracite coal, excepting as a distinctive expensive. 
luxury, would be a commodity of the past in Ontario. It is evident that the people 
of the United States give heed to the warnings, they have received, and it will be 
found that when anthracite production ceases, its use in the United States wil, 
have been forgotten. The production of by-product coke has increased in the Unive 
States to such an extent that there are now produced annually about 30,000,000 tons 
of domestic coke, sufficient to replace the anthracite requirements of Ontario for 
ten years, and yet, notwithstanding the serious recommendations of Mr. C. A 
Magrath, former Fuel Controller for Canada, but little attention has been given by 
(Canadian capitalists to the installation of by-product plants. They point out and 
I must admit, with reason, that the people are not prepared to accept coke as Fi 
substitute for anthracite. During the fall of 1916, I warned the people of Ontaric 
of impending rigours of winter, urging them to secure immediately their fuel supplies H 
Fhe warning was received with apathy, and the inevitable result followed. A ve A 
severe winter was experienced; transportation difficulties accumulated and th 
struggle was strenuous to such an extent that at one period Mr. Jas. Clarke, of th 
Railway Board of Canada, stationed at Toronto, worked uninterruptedly with m 
for five successive days:and nights, and with the ever ready assistance of Sir Henr, 
L. Drayton, then Chairman of the Railway Board, succeeded in saving the situation 
Pia 

By Mr. Ross: aa 


Q. What year was that?—A. That was the winter of 1916-17. I guess you hay 


reason to remember that. It was a strenuous time, 1916-17—a terrible winter. It wa 
(Mr. Henry A. Harrington.} 
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| during the fall of 1916 and extending into 1917. Pardon me for digressing, but in 

rder to confirrn that, Mr. Magrath was appointed Fue! Controller in 1917 and it was 
prior to his appointement that this occurred; in fact it was one of the events that led 
up to his appointment. But as soon as summers’ balmy days arrived, all thoughts 
of the severé winter just passed through were forgotten, and the same programme was 
gone through during the succeeding winter. It is evident that had not an experienced 
hand directed the way through these difficulties, severe sufferings with fatal results, in 
Many instances, would have been encountered. Irrespective of the potential supply of 
anthracite, we must realize that the duration of shipments into Ontario is limited. 
Production is decreasing, population increasing and in ten years a marked decrease 
‘in exports of anthracite into Canada will be apparent; we have but to glance at the 
distribution of anthracite coal to realize our position :— . 
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an increase of nearly 2,000,000 people, requiring an increased supply of anthracite, 
equivalent to Ontario’s requirements. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois and the 
|New England States are increasing rapidly in population, and the people of Ontario 
\must be made alive to the fact that “ self preservation ” 
jsdoner they begin the manufacture and use of the necessary preservative the better. 

- It must further tbe noted that about 25% of the anthracite is produced from 

independent mines, ag distinct from line companies. Independent companies are work- 

ing mines, which were abandoned by the Line Companies, as being unprofitable. These 

mines carry the thinnest veins, most faulty ground, smallest areas, oldest workings and 

are attended by the most difficult mining conditions in the anthracite regions. These 

lands are being gradually exhausted, and in a short time will have to be abandoned, ‘as 

‘mining obstacles are becoming insurmountable. Thus in a short time a now 20,000,000 
ton production will have diminished to nothing. Lake shipments to the Northwest are 
of utmost importance, and receive first consideration from the operator, as the period 
id lake navggation is limited. Fort William and Port Arthur require for local and 
western distribution about 2,500,000 tons of bituminous and 500,000 tons of 
anthracite. There are to-day on hand on the local docks 90,000 tons of bituminous and 
,000 tons of anthracite. Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, requires about 35,000 tons of 
anthracite and 1,100,000 tons of bituminous; there are on hand on docks about 6,300 
tons of anthracite and 7,935 tons of bituminous. As there is no guarantee that subnormal 
‘weather conditions will admit of extended lake shipments, it is easy to understand why 
jan uninterrupted flow of coal should go up the lakes, particularly when we note that 
the majority of the docks in the great distributing ports of Duluth—Superior are 
‘practically bare, and require about 9,000,000 tons of bituminous and 1,800,000 tons of 
anthracite. Coal cargoes are imperative, as the boats coming eastward, with ore and 
zrain must have return cargoes of coal, or go up light, which would undoubtedly increase 
| zrain and ore tariffs; in consequence, anthracite will go up the lakes until the last. In 
my opinion, recourse to Canadian mined coals will not, from an economic stand- 
ooint, afford any material relief in Ontario. The great objective of all governments 
j0-day is reduction in the high cost of essential commodities, and in respect to coal, 
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Ontario, particularly its great centres of commercial activity and population, is at a 
serious disadvantage in respect to home coal, consequent to its great distances from 
the eastern and western fields of production. | 

To bring western coal into Ontario involves on the one hand a rail haul of nearly 
2,000 miles, entailing a large expenditure in freight charges, approximately $20 per ton | 
admitting of little or no reduction as the cars would return empty; to this must be 
added the great degradation consequent to the long haul, and causing a large increase | 


‘ 


in overhead charges to be passed on to the consumer. It may be advanced that coal | 


i | 


a | 
¢ 


} 


could be brought to Fort William and Port Arthur and transshipped by water. The | 
loss by degradation would be far more serious as breaking bulk at the lake heads and — 
again at destined Ontario ports, reloading into cars, carriage to destination, and there 
unloading coupled with the depreciation, to which western coal is subjected by atmos- 
¢ conditions would all tend to render this method economically impracticable. 


pheri : 3 | ; 
Ontario’s anthracite fuel supply, therefore, is a problem of most serious importance, 


; 
becoming more serious every day, and in my opinion, the solution is in our hands here 


at home. I have already suggested, in fact, do strongly advocate the use of coke. We must 
not lose sight of a valuable substitute scattered in large quantities throughout our 
province—I refer to peat. The many experiments carried on, so far, have been barren | 
of satisfactory results, and while the efforts of those engaged are highly commendable, 
the required object has not been achieved. Under the present process dehydration | 
of peat is carried on but ninety days of the year; the product is a mass, containing 
-1 some instances 40 per cent water, and useless as a domestic fuel. Its shipment is | 
attended by surprising degradation, and if to be used at all, especially as a domestic | 
fuel, must be stored where dampness, atmospheric or otherwise cannot reach it; it is | 
similar in every respect to .a dry sponge, absorbing every particle of water available. | 
Peat however, becomes a most valuable substitute when carbonized. A process has» 
been perfected by Mr. Jas. Graham of Toronto, whereby 75 per cent dehydration ig 
effected through the initial or pressure stage, and 25 per cent through subsequent 
heat applications. It is then briquetted and carbonized; it is then ready for consump- ' 
tion and shows 90 per cent heating properties of anthracite. In the Graham process, | 
the entire peat bog may be utilized, whereas under the present process the centres | 
of all large bogs and containing the heaviest deposits cannot, in consequence of their 
“nunky” state be utilized. By the Graham process, continuous production is main- 
tained throughout the year. Another method might be adopted, whereby great 
assistance would be afforded in the conservation of anthracite, particularly in ce | 


cities and towns along our lake fronts and in the northwest sections of the province. | 
The electrification of one of the units of government-owned lines——As hydro electrie | 
development has not yet reached a stage equal to the demand for electric power, | 
required to operate this unit, as series of plants for the manufacture and distribution 
of electricity could be stationed along the line, and so equipped that sufficient | 
electricity be generated to admit of a surplus being distributed to the homes in con- | 
tiguous towns, providing sufficient heat during the fall and spring months, and also - 
a source of revenue towards the maintenance of the plants. It may be advanced — 
that under existing financial circumstances, the cost would be prohibitive. ‘eh 
f 


me to submit that any financial cost, however great, is in considerable and highly 
warranted when the safety and comfort of the people are in the balance. ) 
Bituminous coal.—As before stated, Ontario’s requirements of bituminous coal | 
are 10,000,000 tons per annum, with a present value of about $25,000,000, and a” 
freight revenue to United States roads of about $25,000,000. The long hauls between | 
Canadian mines and Ontario’s industrial centre leave no room for argument from | 
an. economic standpoint, when compared with the short haul from United States” 
mines. To patronize home mines means payment of higher prices at the mines, 
higher freight rates and greatly increased difficulties in securing coal when most 
tequirud in the winter season. Owing to congestion Ontario’s industries have) 
[Mr. klenry A. Harrington.] if 
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tricted storage capacity; it is, therefore, evident that Ontario must continue to 
tely upon United States for bituminous coal, if our industries are to be continued 
on a basis of competitive activity, and advances made in our endeavours to reduce 
the high cost of production. At a later day when the development of electric energy 
has reached a position of supplying sufficient power to turn the wheels of our in- 
ustries, it will be safe to cut down our importations of bituminous coal, but until 
then, and not until then, may we hazard recourse to native coals, This must in nowise 
be construed as disparagement of our home product. There is ample room for develop- 
ment in and around the coal producing provinces and I am satisfied repetitions of the 
drastic lessons received will result in greater reliance being placed upon our mines by 
those provinces immediately adjacent to our home mines. I have refrained quoting 
statistics, they being available in accurate form at the various departments of the 
| Federal Government, and doubtless are now in the hands of your committee. The 
| serious shortages occurring during the war and subsequent thereto, and which are 
liable to recur, serve to emphasize the imperative necessity of a Dominion Fuel Con- 
troller, as it was only through our then Fuel Representative, Mr. GC. A. Magrath, 
would the United States authorities deal during those serious times of shortage. 
Just so long as exchange is against us, now 13%. and coal $16.00 to $19.00 per ton, 
‘for anthracite, an abnormal situation exists, ‘and a crisis liable to arise at any 
moment. The Fuel Representative or as he is termed, Fuel Controller should be 
| Permanent, or so long as abnormal conditions exist, and should be stationed, where 
/his services would be immediately available when required. Shutting off our 
| supplies by reason of mining or transportation trouble creates a serious situation, 
‘Tequiring a strong experienced controlling hand, if panic is to be prevented. It is 
| well known that the great argument we have when our fuel imports are endangered 
is the trade base established in Canada by the United States, and any disturbance 
of this trade base, particularly of bituminous coal, is liable, in these times, to be 
attended by serious consequences, on occasions of shortage due to the causes before 
set forth. I am impelled by sentiments of sincere gratitude to compliment the 
Government in its choice of Mr. M. M. Mahoney, as Secretary of the Canadian War 
Mission, at Washington, and its wisdom in continuing him in that important office. 
The Witness: I have found that Mr. Mahoney, like myself, is an official of 

the past? 


zz By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Is what?—A. An official of the past. The highly efficient and eminently 
‘Successful services he has rendered the people of Ontario during the many serious 
emergencies, which arose from time to time, have been great factors in securing 
relief and avoiding suffering and distress as also interruption of our industrial 
activity. In conclusion, permit. me to present, considering my long experience in 
‘the distribution of coal in Ontario, my knowledge of the fact that during these 
‘perilous times of return, to normal and progressive conditions, an obnormal situation 
‘exists, and to the dangers of the impending crisis, our people have become apathetic 
by reason of a subnormal ‘Winter, and supposedly inexhaustible supply of anthracite, 
the critical condition in which I feel Ontario will assuredly be placed, that the 
situation is one of extreme urgency, and commending itself as such to you requires 
your immediate consideration and prompt action, if our people are to be protected 
against themselves, and their safety and confort ensured. With your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to make.a few recommendations. 

__ Mr. Harrieton: The immediate inauguration of an extensive and detailed 
‘survey by competent experienced investigators, under the direction and supervision 
jo8 the Federal Government or its appointee, of the fuel resources of the Dominion, 
and a detailed investigation of methods that may be best employed in utilizing these 
resources. A strong consistent and persistent educational campaign in the conservation 
. z (Mr. Henry A. Harrington.] 
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a 
of vehileiee coal by the use of rateuntender substitutes.. A forceful raponimiéndatitii 
to Provincial Governments that they cause every effort to be put forth in the develop- 
ment of their respective natural fuel resources. That you recommend to the Federal 
Government the giving of every possible assistance to approved interests, dosirevsl 
of erecting and operating by-product plants. That you cause an immediate investiga- 
tion to be made into the methods of carbonizing peat, and if found satisfactory, you 
recommend to the Federal Government the necessity of financial assistance in 
developing and making available for public use, the fuel obtained. That you recom- | 
mend consideration be given by the Federal Government to the electrification of a unit — 
of the Government lines, having in view resultant increase in traffic, and utilization | 
of surplus energy to heat homes along and contiguous to the line, thus conserving | 
anthracite coal in the favourably affected districts, ‘and permitting distribution of coal | 


thus conserved to districts requiring same. 


HY 
1 

By Mr. Ross: i 
Q. Will you enlarge on that recommendation? I cannot quite follow it. What | 
does that mean?’—A. It means that it will take every one of the lines, the Grand > | 
Trunk, the Canadian National, and the Canadian Northern, we will say running | 
from Montreal to Toronto—we have not the power at the present time, hydro develop-_ 
ment, water-power, sufficient to electrify that line. Why not install plants along that 
line to generate electricity sufficient to operate them, the same as they do at Port 
Huron, and have your equipment of sufficient power to perform the service, by 
developing a plant along the line, which would serve during the fall and spring | 
months—in fact during the whole time, for that matter, and thereby conserving the | 
anthracite coal which these people would otherwise be required to burn. I 

Q. And would generate electricity with soft coal?—A. By soft coal—by steams 

Tt would take no more soft coal, perhaps not as much, to electrify the line and carry 
out the idea I have than to operate the line itself, and would naturally do away with 
the dust and dirt. You know. gentlemen, what that will mean: people will flock | 
to your railroads. t 
Q. People will not use anthracite?—A. Pardon me, there I must take issue with 
you. Hl 
Q. You could not heat homes with electricity ?—A. I was speaking of a saving in i| 
the anthracite supply. I have cut down the use of anthracite coal in my own home | } 
by a ton and a half by the use of an electric heater in the fall and spring. 11 
Q. Is it not more expensive?—A. No, I have found out that it does not cost me 
any more nor as much. i 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. 1t is only the initial capital PASE cla —A. That is it. | 

| 

By Mr. Cowan: | 

@. Are there no other powers that could be Hea ti in this Siatrigt aa a 
doubt it. I do not think so. a 


Q. The electricity can be transmitted long distances?—A. I know, but there | | 
is not sufficient development at the present time to take care of our developments 
that way. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Do you not think you could substitute bituminous coal entirely for that 
anthracite in the heating of homes?—A. Unfortunately we cannot. Houses are not 
built the same as they are in the United States. The use of bituminous coal in the 
heating appliances of to-day, excepting in the hands of an experienced person 18 | 
attended with a great deal of danger on account of pocket gas. The people do not 
know how to handle it, iand there is a liability to be an explosion. 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


 Q. That is a mere matter of education. I do not know of any furnace in which 
u could not burn bituminous coal—A. What I mean is that it cannot be burned in 
the same way as anthracite. There is an attendant danger to it, and there is dirt and 
soot, and all those things which go with it. Our furnaces are not yet perfected to the 
s0int whereby the soot and smoke will be taken care of. Of course, from the Pocghontas 
ei in the United States we have smokeless bituminous coal, but as far as the 
ymes are concerned, you cannot term it smokeless, because it is burned in small 
yuantities, whereas if it is burned in a large boiler room it is forced out. It is 
ike loading a piece of paper, and punching a hole in it and setting fire to the top 
of it, but when burned in large quantities, it is consumed before it has an oppor- 
unity to escape, and it therefore gets the name of smokeless coal. 

~ Q. I do not know how it compares with the bituminous coal from the United 
3tates, but our western coal can be burned in any furnace that was manufactured. 
You have to be careful, of course, but every person has to be that.—A. As you have 
sorrectly stated, it is a matter of education, and that is where the educational 
xampaign will come in. 

- Q. The people of Ontario are subject to education?—A. Absolutely, or what 
vould be the use of recommending it? 

 Q. We have found that out,—I suppose you ought to be permitted to conclude before 
[say anything—but take the evidence that we have here for the last few days, showiny 
that the Alberta and Manitoba Governments have gone into the question of the soft 
10al from Alberta, and have practically displaced the Canadian ‘anthracite there, or 
argely so, purely through the process of education in a year and a half. Why is it 
ot possible to do the same thing in Ontario?—A. Efforts have been made, but I want 
0 say that there is really no comparison between Manitoba and Ontario and for this 
‘eason, it is precisely the same as bringing one child up on milk and another on 
nalt. Ontario has always been fed on anthracite, they look for it, and in fact they 
lemand it as their right. I will tell you how that is. During the whole period from 
532 up to the present time, the province of Ontario has been a market for the 
inthracite coal, consequently the anthracite operators have been receiving an increase 
n price for their Ontario shipments. ‘The Ontario people are looking upon it as 
jheir right, and as long as the name anthracite is mentioned, Ontario wants its 
| -sepenen That was one of the principal difficulties I experienced during my term 
o£ Fuel Controller. I was continually asked by people as to why, being Fuel Con- 
‘roller, I would not compel the D.L. & W., or the D. & N.H., to send over the coal; 
te they had promised to give them the coal, and they asked me why I did not get 


<= 


ter the operators, and why I did not force them to come at once from their price 
£ $18 a ton down to about $8. Ontario is decidedly an anthracite market, and the; 
will not want soft coal unless some effort is made as it was in Manitoba to educate 
i 3 people that a continuous supply of anthracite would be practically an impossibility. 
Chey want that coal; they have got to have it. I admit, during my period of 
dministration, during the severe winter, when people came to me and wanted a 
von of anthracite coal I said “I can give you a ton of soft coal, will that do?’, and 
| ey would say “Well, my next door neighbour got three tons of anthracite coal a 
Week ago, and I want it.” That is where education will have to come in, because 

uman nature is a hard thing to overcome. 


7: 

) Py By the Chairman: 

' Q. Will you now continue with your recommendation ? 

tk Mr. Harrineton: That you recommand the provisions of ‘Chapter 66, Laws of 
anada, 1920, appointing a Fuel Controller for ‘Canada, be continued, until suspended 
y Royal Proclamation. That as the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as 
uel Controller for Canada, are, in the exercise of their duties, as a Railway Board, 
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very frequently removed to distant parts of the Dominion, and are liable to be so 
removed, when an emergency in the coal situation arises, you recommend that ‘Chapter 
66, Laws of Canada, 1920, designating the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada, Fuel Controller for Canada, be amended, so as to authorize the appointment: 
by the Governor-general-in-Council of a Fuel Controller for Canada, whose entire _ 
time or that of his deputy, shall be devoted to such carefull supervision of the importa- q 
tion and distribution of coal, particularly anthracite, as the ensuring of the safety 
and comfort of the people, and the uninterrupted activities of our industries may 4 
require, and co-operating with your committee, in the investigations and educational _ 
campaigns you may cause to be instituted. That your committee will ask the Nove r 
Scotia operators to say what is the chief impediment to the shipment of their coal to | 
points in Ontario, within a reasonable radius of their inland distributing stations. q 


Tf it is shown that present rail tariffs from the inland distributing stations to points 
in (Ontario, east of Belleville, are prohibitive, that your committee do appoint a com 
mittee consisting of representatives of the operators, representatives of the carriers | 
serving the industries within that section of the Province of Ontario, lying between 
Belleville and the border line between ‘Ontario and Quebec, one expert in distribution | 
from each province, Ontario and Quebec, and a member of your committee 3 | 
Chairman to go thoroughly into the present tariffs, and to agree upon such vevisiolil 
thereof, as may establish a satisfactory competitive basis with the charges of foreign | 
carriers, and without endangering the earning power of our carriers, regard -bein Py 
had however to the increased volume of business that may result from such -evisiolll 
when approved by the Board of Railway Commissioners for ‘Canada. That in order F | 
determine the relative burning qualities of Nova Scotia coal and American coal, and | 
to establish same to satisfaction of your committee, that you do appoint three experts | 
in the practical use of these coals to make a thorough investigation ‘by practical - 
demonstrations of these qualities, and report their findings to your committee. & 
notable instance of the value of Fuel Control was experienced during November and | 
part of December 1919. Bituminous minerg in the United States to the number of | 
400,000 suspended work consequent to wage disputes. Federal control of prices 7 
distribution were revived and an embargo placed against all exports. Mr. Magrath hac a 
relinquished the office of Fuel ‘Controller sometime previous, and the Provincial Fuel | 
Administrators, with the exception of Ontario, had done likewise. When the embargo | 
was officially declared, I immediately took over the entire supply of bituminous coal | 
within my provincial jurisdiction and enjoined all transportation companies from — 
moving a ton of bituminous coal without my permission. I was thus enabled with “ 
staff of competent inspectors to maintain an equitable distribution of the fuel at my 
command, until Mr. Magrath, who had been hurriedly summoned and dispatched to 
Washington succeeded in securing relief in the nick of time. In connection with this _ 
serious emergency, I submit for your careful consideration that while thousands of | 
industries, throughout the United States, closed down for want of fuel, not one 
industry in the Province of ‘Ontario suspended operations through lack of coal, and 1 
feel you will agree that had Ontario followed the example of her sister provinces in 
abolishing her fuel office, a different story would be told today. | i) | 

I think, gentlemen, that those of you who are conversant with the coal situation — 
in Ontario or were conversant during that critical period know the circumstances — 
attending it as well as I do. We had a strenuous time. We had approximately 175,000 © 
tons of bituminous coal stored throughout the various points. Here is where Mr. | 
Mahoney’s good work came in. For two weeks prior to the going out of the miners, © 
I was aware of it; I knew what was going on; and I got my men ready. I had them | 
situated at various points. As soon as the embargo was declared—I got the word at | 
three o’clock that afternoon, and the advertisement was in the evening papers—an a 
I took over immediately the supply of all anthracite and enjoined all the carriers ‘fr n 
taking coal from one point to another in Ontario without my permission. The folloay 
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morning the newspapers had it; the mayors were notified by telegraph all over the 
rovince, and we took a fitm hold all over the province. The result’ was that in 
Ontario not one industry closed down for want of fuel. 


- , By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. I quite believe all that, I believe every word you have said. I have reason to 
believe it is all correct. Evidently the office of the fuel administration thas been of 
very great value to the province of Ontario?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Has the office been terminated, or have you just ceased connection with it?— 
A. The office has ‘been terminated. 

Q. For God’s sake what has the Government been doing?—A. I wish you were 
able to answer that question for me, doctor. 

Q. Have they not had the money to keep it up?—A. They might, and might not. 

Q. I do not want you to express an,opinion, but if education, as you say, is neces- 
‘sary down there, and with the good results which they have had, I would say that the 
proper thing to do would be to get the Ontario Government to continue that office.— 
A. Every effort was put forth to do that. 

Q. What reason did they give you for abolishing it#A. Economie reasons. 

Q. Economie reasons?—A. Yes. They claimed there was plenty of coal and that 
the past season we had there would seem to be indicative of future seasons, and they 
did not want to continue it. 
~ Q. Do they think it economical in Ontario to allow people to freeze to death ?— 
A. I do not know. 


- Mr. Ross: I would like to get into the practical nature of the use of bituminous 
coal in the homes of Ontario— 


The Cuamman: Mr. Ross, I do not like to interrupt you, but I suggested to Mr. 
Harrington before we started that it might ‘be better to clean up the anthracite situa- 
tion first and then take up the bituminous situation so as not to get the two mixed up. 
_ (Mr. Ross: I was trying to clear up the anthracite situation by substituting the 
bituminous. However, it is all right. Do it any way you like. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask Mr. Harrington some preliminary questions? I do not wish to 
intrude my questions before any members of the committee. I am quite willing to 
hold this over— 


Mr. Cowan: Go ahead, Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. How were you appointed Fuel Controller?—A. Originally I was appointed by 
Mr. Magrath as assistant to Mr. Harris, who was then honorary fuel representative. 

~ Q. How was the office maintained financially ?—A. Well, now to start with—at 
that time the Federal Government took care of all the expenses. When they found the 
Situation was becoming very acute, it was determined to throw the onus of expenditures 
upon the Provincial Government, and Mr. Magrath issued his rules and regulations 
)whereby it was mandatory, or rather obligatory on the part of the Provincial Govern- 
ment to appoint a Fuel Administrator, to take the work of that province upon his 
shoulders and relieve Mr. Magrath of it, inasmuch as he was acting in an advisory 
Capacity and helping in International matters. It was then deemed expedient to issue 
What they called “ permits” to the coal dealers. It had two objects; the first was to 
keep the coal dealers within reasonable bounds. We found from past experience that 
there were some parts of Ontario that were not getting coal, and they would quietly 
send into another part of Ontario where coal was coming ’in and by the usual methods 
coal would be diverted and sent in to relieve their situation. . 
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Q. Tell us how the expenses of the office were met?—A. I am coming to that. q 
I have just mentioned the first one. The second one was to secure revenue to main- 
tain the office, and a system of fees was adopted, ranging from $10 to $100 according to 
the tonnage handled by the Ontario dealers. That was alll put into a fund and handed 
to the provincial treasurer of the province. d 

Q. What dealers paid these fees?—A. The coal pian siticiisoalanes retailers; and 
the importers paid a fee to the Federal Government for the EUPDOER of Mr. Magrath’s — 


office. bated a 


By Mr. Ross* 
Q. Who paid that?—A. The Pporeaass 


By the Chairman: a4 
Q. ‘Were there any complaints about the payment of ihiees fees ?—A. Not that J iat 
know of. Af W 

Q. What would be the appropriate amount of revenue chepush the office?—A. For j 
the province of Ontario, at the reduced fee which I inaugurated, the revenue would | 
be about: twenty-six thousand dollars. 

Q. What authority were you clothed in, as Fuel Controller?—A.) Full supers 
vision over the distribution of coal in the provinces, and authority to collect and com- 
pile statistics. ; 

Q. Can you specify some phase of your authority which you exercised)?—A., The ut 
particular phase at the beginning was the control of the price, which was very esse ne 
tial. It was found that in consequence of the different prices which were being paid | 
for coal at the mines, it was practically impossible to fix a definite price for any one > 
locality. Now, take for instance in the city of Toronto: We mee have four dealer: g 
out of the fifty-two who are getting what they call “line coal,” or “company coal,” as it | 
really is termed, and the other dealers were buying from independent sources. Now, 
gentlemen, as you know and as I have explained to you, the independent mines work 
at a great disadvantage as compared with company mines, and consequently are 
attended with greater expense, and they have been allowed by the Fuel Administrator 
of the United States a differential of 75 cents per ton, but that was under the ual 
administration of. the United States. When that 75 cents per ton was abandoned, | 
and no attention paid to it. the coal went up to any price that could be obtained. 
Now, inasmuch as they are paying a greater price for their coal than for company | 
coal, you can readily understand it was impossible to fix a price at which coal could b be | 
gold, and we allowed competition to take care of that. 4 


By Mr. Ross: | 

Q. You are, of course, speaking about anthracite all the time?—A. All the time. 4 
What we did was this: we fixed the profit that the retail coal dealer would be permitted a 
to make over and above his overhead charged, at 50 cents per ton, and that is where . | 
our chief work came ‘in, to supervise that to see that that was not exceeded, and during “a | 
all of my experience I had but one case where the evidence was conclusive that that 
price had been exceeded. I gave the man a warning and I had no more trouble. — 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What about your authority to divert coal from one section to another where 
it was more urgently needed ?—A. That, of course, was done at the time I mentioned, 
when the crisis came, but I had the authority, and where it was necessary, I exerciset 
it, but before I exercised any such authority, I caused an investigation to be made 
at that point, and if I found the coal was really needed there, why then I imme 
diately arranged to have it sent, but it was all done in an amicable way; I nevel 
exercised the authority with a club. 
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Q. In brief, you had full authority to handle the coal situation ?—A. Absolutely, 
I cared to exercise it. 

Q. You made a study, did you, of the sources of supply in the United States ?— 
Fairly well, yes. 

_  Q. What situation did you find there, and what is the situation to-day ?—A, 
Well, the situation there to-day is one the outcome of which even the most expert 
miners, from what I could gather, are unable to accurately determine. We have on 
the one hand the adverse reflection of the bituminous strike in England. Perhaps 
I may go back there a little. If you will remember that at the time the bituminous 
miners in England brought forward their celebrated demands, there was not a 
murmur here from the miners in the United States, I pointed that out to Mr. 
Mahoney, in an interview I had with him, but he did not agree with me, but at the 
end of ten days, he wired me and said “You are correct”, because in precisely ten 
‘days exactly the same demands were made by the United States miners. It was the 
same, word for word. There was no difference. This shows the connection between 
the two. The only thing that is avoiding trouble at the mines to-day is lack of 
demand. Nothing else. You know we have a great decrease in commercial activi- 
ties; the mills are working only at forty per cent capacity, and that requires only 
about forty per cent of their cars, leaving them idle upon the sidings. The mines 
are naturally cut off to forty per cent, and their cars and lying idle on the sidings,, 
and accumulating. The miners see these cars lying idle, and they are only working 
one or two days a week—this is in both fields, in the anthracite field the accumulatior 
of steam sizes is extraordinary— 


4 
. 


r By Mr. Ross: ; 

— Q. What does that mean?—A. Those are the sizes below the pea coal. Steam 
sizes form twenty-five per cent of the production of the mines. When you hear of 
a hundred million tons production of coal at the mines, you must first take away 
from that twenty-five per cent as representing steam sizes. You must then deduct 
from that about 10.8 per cent for colliery use—that is, for coal used at the mines. 
In fact, out of one hundred million tons, you will find there will be only available 
for domestic consumption about sixty-six million tons. Sometimes it runs higher 
than that, according to the way the steam sizes are mixed in with the domestic sizes. 
The price of the coal at the mines is predicated entirely upon the ability. of the 
miners to get rid of these steam sizes. If they cannot get rid of these steam sizes, 
the price will have to go on the domestic, in order to keep the mines going. We have 
an instance of that here where one mine, in consequence of being loaded up with 
a large surplus of steam sizes positively refused to fall in line with other mines, 
and reduce its price, consequently we have a price running from $7.45 for stove 
coal—that is one of the important domestic sizes, up to $8.10 for line company coal. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. At the mine?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. What do you mean by “line company ”?—A. The old-time owners who at one 
time operated the mines in conjunction with the railroads, but who are now dis- 
@psoviated by a Supreme Court decision. 

_ Q. How much do they control?—A. About sighty per cent. 

_ Q. Have you any more about this?—A. I am giving you a general outline of the 
Situation that is liable to arise at any moment here. Of course coal is lying along the 
tracks—there is a surplus of that—and the real reason for that is that the railway 
companies have not placed their contracts with the companies. They generally do that 
about the end of ‘March or the 1st of April, but they have made no move in that direc- 
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tion as yet, and just as soon as they are placing these contracts, they will be placec 
simultaneously, and the railways will gobble up all there is and put it away and you 
will have then a big demand and you will find that soft coal which is selling generally 
at.from $3.25 to $3.50 at the mine, will go up to $3.75 or even $4. 


By Mr. Cowan: f 
Q. Are you referring to the American railways which make their contract in 
April?—A. Yes. . 


Q. The Canadian railways do not make them quite so early?—A. The Canadian — 
railways do not seem to make many ‘contracts anyhow, because they are simply waiting © 
- to see what is the best price they can get. They take coal now and they take coal then. | 

Of course, the Grand Trunk, as you know, owns its own mines. 7 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. Is the production of anthracite coal this year about normal, as compared with | 
other years?—A. Oh no; subnormal. a 
Q. How is that?—A. You take your production of eighty-eight million tons, and | 
put that against one hundred million tons three years ago— m4 
Q. I mean this year, as compared, say, with last year?—A. No, it has been de- | 
creasing each year. 7 | 
Q. It is still less this year than last year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 4 

Q. Take the Ontario importer of anthracite: is he laying in his usyal supply | 

now’—A. No. 

Q. Do they not usually store it?—A. As a rule. | 

Q. Is it because they have not sufficient storage accommodation ?—A. I am speak a 

ing generally for Ontario, and the reason for that is that the people are not buying. 4 

Q. You would think it would be a profitable thing for the dealers to put in their | 
supply now?—A. No. 7 

Q. You do not think so?—A. ‘Not from an economic standpoint. From a business 

standpoint, I would say no. I think they are doing perfectly right. It requires.a great | 

deal of money to stock coal. 7 | 

Q. Are not the banks willing to finance the stocking of coal?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ross: i 


Q. Mr. Harrington, did I understand you correctly when I heard you say they | 
were selling coal at the mines at $7.457—A. Yes, but none of that is available. It ig | 
all taken up. It is going east to the Eastern States. | 

Q. It would not be available for Ontario?—A. At the other mines. 

Q. What is it worth there?—A. About $7.60 or $7.70. i? 

Q. What is the retail price of anthracite in Ontario to-day ?—A. It differs in 
every city. It is predicated entirely on the freight rates from the border. | 

Q. Take the city of London for instance: What is the price in London?—A. H) 
think it is selling in London at around $16. a | 

Q. I think that is about right. You say the men in London under your juriediga 
tion were allowed only 50 cents a ton?—A. Yes. } me | 

Q. You collected fees amounting to twenty-six thousand dollars when you were — 
Fuel Controller?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. What were the expenses of your office?—A. They would run about $25,000 a — 
year. | 

Q. Then you had a little surplus?—A. For instance, a year like this, if we had — 


the license fees in force there would be a surplus in our fees of between seven and — 
eight thousand dollars. a 
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Q. I think they should keep you on. I do not see any reason why they should 
10t. Now, take the price of coal in London, $16.—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. It costs $7.70 at the mines?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the freight rate on anthracite from the mines to the border?—A. $3.64. 
Q. What is the ferrying charge across the lake?—A. That coal for London would 
ome all rail. 
Q. It would come by rail?—A. Yes. 
Q. The rate of $3.64 would be to London?—A. No, only to the border. 
Q. Then what would it be to London ?—A. It would be $1.65. 
Q. What would be a fair allowance for distribution—A. Just a minute, before 
you get that far. You add fourteen per cent to the sum of $7.70 plus $3.64? 
Q. Yes, I understand. That is $1.50 or $1.65, I have got that. Well, what would 
be a proper and fair amount for distribution?—A. For the city of London? 
Q. Yes—A. I should judge about $2.75. 
Q. Then they are losing money, according to your idea?—A. Precisely. They are 
all losing money. The coal dealers in London, and in the city of Toronto, and I 
think even in the city of Ottawa to-day are selling coal lower than they should, and 
for this reason: They have no demand from the public; they are in the same position 
as Eatons and Simpsons; they want to get rid of the stock in order to get money for 
more stock, and they lower the price. Why, here is coal in the city of Toronto at 
$15.50, and there is not a coal dealer in the city of Toronto that is making a postage 
stamp—in fact he is losing money, because the most of the coal is a high priced coal 
which was brought in to meet an expected hard winter which did not occur. 
Q. What did he pay for that?—A. $8.10. 


et 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. At the mines?—A. At the mines. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I understand they are selling coal up there as high as $23, and $04 a ton ?—A. 
‘am speaking of the coal which has the benefit of the lowest price. When you come 
to $23 and $24-coal you are going into coal that costs $11, $12 and $13 per ton at the 
mines from the independent operators. 

Q. What is the difference?—A. The difference is this; the line company have 
a certain trade. They make up their trade every spring; they know just exactly 
where their coal is going to go; they know what their anticipated output is, and if 
it does not come up to that they go to the independent mines, leasing from them 
and get sufficient coal to make up the deficit. Now, no matter who comes in in 
\ time of emergency, they cannot get a pound of that coal, because it is pre-empted; 
they are forced to go out to the independents who are not under any price restriction 
iat is simply a case of buying at any price you can get it for. 


i 


_ A notable case of this came out the year before last when the price went off. 
There was a dealer from a certain town in Ontario who wént down to the mines to 
t broker. He wanted four cars of coal. He did not come to me, but he went direct 
to the mines. The broker said “I will go out and do what I can. How much can 
[ pay?’ The man said “I have got to have that coal, pay anything you have to”. 
In the meantime, the man went himself to the mines, and the broker got two men 
ind they all went down to Carbondale, which is just out of Scranton, and when 
e coal was secured the man found that he had paid $13.50 a ton for coal at the 
mines which, if he had stayed in Scranton and allowed his broker to negotiate for 
tim, he would have got it at around $12 a ton, but he went tothe mine himself, and the 
hree men were bidding against each other. 
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By the Chauwman: 
Q. Mr. Harrington, I have been told frequently by retail dealers that during 
the past winter they were unable to buy from the independent coal companies 
anythin less than $5 over the das charged by the line companies?—A. That is 
correct. 
Q. And a great deal of the coal coming into rural Ontario was bought from thes 
independent companies?—A. Precisely. 


By Mr. Cowan: . 

Q. And they would not have got it at all if they had not had these independent 

companies?—A. Precisely. As I have already explained, the line companies have 
not the coal; it is all contracted for. 


By Mr. Ross: 4 
Q. Did you not say the retailer could not buy from the line companies ?—A, 
No, because it was all contracted for. : 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. It is all contracted for?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. It is all ordered?—A. Yes. They work so as to get their cars back quickly. 
_ they will send in to Toronto 250,000 or 275,000 tons of coal to one dealer, and 100, 000. ] 
tons to another dealer—it is a continuous flow. a 
Q. Could that not all be prevented by some co-operative buying through a Fue 
Controller in Ontario, for distribution? You say you have to get three million ton 
of anthracite for Ontario?—A. Yes. 
Q. Could not the Fuel Controller make an immense contract with the line co m 
panies to obtain that coal?—A. No. 
Q. Why ?—A. Because he is a newcomer in the field, and they have their trade 
Q. Could they not develop more trade?—A. Yes, I suppose they could. I knot 
for a positive fact that they are not amenable to price. That has been tried. - | 
Q. And they produce eighty per cent of the output?—A. Yes. You must re| 
member one thing, gentlemen, and do not get away from the fact that we only ge 
four per cent of the production in Ontario. Their great market is in the east an 
the Central States. These men have an enormous market there. Just allow met 
show you something which will bring out two points. At the time that the F 
Administrator was appointed for the United States, Dr. Garfield, the anthra 
situation became so acute that it was absolutely necessary for him to allot coal 
as to take care of the emergency points. There is where the value of Mr. Magrath ' 
came in; he was on the ground. Here is what the United States Administrator did; 
for Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
called the New England States, he allotted 10,331,000 tons of coal; for New Yo 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, called the Atlantic States, 31,417,000 tons; for the Central States, O 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, 3,481,000 tons; for the North-west States, Minnes 
Winconsin, North Dakota’ and South Dakota, 2,380,000 tons; for the Trans-Mississipt | 
—their original requirements—Missouri, Koaaack Nebraska, and Towa was oe | 
tons. They were absolutely cut off from coal. : 4 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. What States were those?—A. Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and Iowa. 


Canada, the normal requirements were 3,856,021 tons, and we were allowed 8,602, 00 
tons. a 
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~ By Mr. Cowan: , 
Q. They could have cut us off if they wanted to?—A. Sure. 
Q. All of which goes to show that if we could, by any manner of means, educate 
the people to use our own coal, we would be infinitely better off—A. Oh, absolutely. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are there any special reasons why they treated Canada in that way ’—A, In 
the first place, the United States had established u trade basis in Canada, and it would 
not have been to the advantage of either country to have that trade basis disturbed. 
Another reason was that Canada, being adversely situated on account of our frigid 
gone requirements, as they call it, needed more coal than did the States contiguous 
to a tropical climate. 

 Q. Was there anything said about the price?—A. It was fixed by the Fuel 
Administration. , | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Was any of this generous treatment due to the fact that we were Allies in 
the war’—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Then now, we would not obtain that same generous treatment on that account?. 
—A. I think we would. I do not think the United States would arbitrarily cut us 
ff unless it was a case of absolute necessity where their own people would have to be 
mrovided for, 

_ Q. In other words, if they had a big strike—A. That would certainly cut us off. 


Q. We would not then get this same generous treatment?—A. We could not 
*Kpect it. 


By the, Chairman: 


' QQ. About these independent and line coal companies, Mr. Harrington—to me 
hat is a very important matter, the price paid to the two kinds of companies, and we 


lo not want any misunderstanding—it was quite customary, as I understand you, 


\ 


 Q. I presume the retailers were able to get some from the line companies?—A. 
To~- . | : 

Q. I have been told by some of the dealers that they were able to get a car 
casionally at a lower price and in that way they were able to reduce the price by an 
Verage.—A. Yes, that is what they did. In fact, they were given to understand at 
he beginning that in order to supply their local requirements, or if they confined 
emselves to line coal, the people ran a chance of freezing, and we were urged to fexe) 
ut into the markets and buy coal: in fact, I sueceeded in bringing in thousands 

tons of coal in that way, and distributing it to the various dealers, and where he 
ad a ton of line coal it was logical for him to mix it up and average his price. Even 
yal dealers are not expected to lose money, or we would not have them very long. 
_ Q. Do the independent coal companies adopt this method only in the fall or 
wroughout the year’—A. It all depends. When we speak of the independent com- 
anies doing these things, we have to get away from that idea—the independent com- 
anies are not tied down by any contracts, in fact they will not allow themselves to 
2, €xcept in very rare instances.- A broker will come along and purchase 35 or 40 ears 
E coal from the independent man, pay his price, and the broker will sel] this just 
i€ same as you sell stocks in the market. We are the lambs, of course. 
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Q. Will you trace that a little more?—A. Well, Smith would buy his coal from an 
independent, and) sell it to Jones; Jones would want that amount for a dealer in 
Rochester, before he had time to-ship that coal, it would be bought away from hi 
at a price. say. 50 cents a ton higher, by a wholesaler in Buffalo. The wholesaler 
*n Buffalo would get the coal to Buffalo. Now, there is the independent’s price, then 


Smith’s 75 cents a ton, then Jones has 5 
makes it $1.75: which we have already. 
Buffalo will want to send that coal to 


for 75 cents a ton higher: Tonawanda se 
of 75 cents, and the Ontario wholesaler gets 30 cents which is all that is allowed him, 


so from that you can draw that coal from the independent man to the Ontario whole- | 
During the regime of Dr. Garfield as Fuel Administrator of the United States, 
en the first 75 cents and the Buffalo dealer was cut out. ‘ 


price—A. That is it, | 


He sends that to Buffalo and that dealer in — 


| 


saler. 
the period betwe 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. All of which goes to show that the independent has his 


wf 
fee 

| 
| 


By the Chairman: 4 

Q. Do.these commission agents or brokers, as you call them, act independently, | 

or are they sometimes salaried agents of the independent coall companies/—A. I would 
not think they were. In fact, I am very well acquainted with a large majority of the 
independents, and I do not think they are men who would stoop to that. x. 
_Q. The reason. for their doing it is tne demand?—A. Precisely. These men take | 
advantage of the situation to buy the coal, but you must remember that outside of the | 
independent miners there are a large number of miners which are thrown into the | 
business, and which are known as “ snowbirds ” or “wagon miners”. Their mines may | 
be located five or six miles from the railway, and in some instances, they use motor 
trucks to haul the coal and it is amazing to see the climbing these trucks will do. i 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. May I have those recommendations of yours, as I would hke to look over them | 
and ask you a few questions in regard to your suggestion— 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. We have been led to believe that another cause of the conditions in Ontario | 
was the shortage of cars for shipments from the mines?—A. That is correct. You will | 
realize that, during the war, the situation was rendered more acute by the necessities | 
of the munition work and by the cars required for shipments from the munition works | 
to the borders or ports. | 
Q. What about last winter’—A. Last winter it was occasioned more or less by” 
crippled cars. 4 
Q. What is the outlook for the coming winter ?—A. Precisely the same condition 

as I have stated to you. Now, in the last report there were 175,000 open top cars on 
sidings. Most of them, forty per cent of them at least, are crippled, and are in very 
bad condition, and repair gangs Irave been laid off to a considerable extent, yet with | 
175,000 cars, we are short forty per cent of the requirements for normal conditions. | 
In other words, to supply a normal demand for open tops, 215,000 cars are necessary: | 
Q. The stransportation companies are responsibie for that, and not the coal, 
operators?—A. Absolutely, . | 
a Q. Are there not also difficulties experienced at the boundary points, such as the 
Niagara frontier?—A. These difficulties arise out of a congestion of freight. It would 
not necessarily be a congestion of coal. You take the Niagara fronter: We have two 
gateways, one at Suspension Bridge, and the other at Black Rock. The suspension | 
Bridge will handle all the freight of the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley, and’ Blaek 
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Rock wili handle all the New York Central, the Michigal Central, the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Pacific. Of course, the Michigan Central is the first division of the 
Canadian Pacific on ‘Canadian soil. Those cars all get bunched in the east Buffalo 


yards, and the Black Rock yards. .We may have a condition, as has happened before 


from the west would come in, destined east, and the cars would all be bunched in and 
would be-held up, particularly in one way, and we have had to go out and by various 
processes dig them out, shovel out snow one way and do something else the other way 
to get them out, but the final result was that we got our coal, but it was pretty hard 
work. Now, in the ‘Erie yards we have the same condition, and at times in the yards 
at Suspension Bridge and Niagara Falls, and in order to relieve the situation, condi- 
tions have arisen similar to that which I spoke when Mr. James.Clarke worked with 
me, and we have had Delaware, Lackawanna and Western engines bringing coal cars 
even into the city of Toronto over the C.P.R. and Grand Trunk tracks. We have had 
DP. H. & B. engines, and D. & H. & Lehigh Valley engines helping us. The United 
States helped us out wonderfully; the railways allowed their locomotives to go over 
sur lines—with a pilot, of course. 

Q. Last fall, as you know, Mr. Harrington, the price of coal—l am speaking now 
# Western Ontario, although the same situation probably prevailed all over Ontario 
—constantly arose from $16 and $17 in the middle of summer up to from $21 to $24. 
nm December and January?—A. You can trace that back to this very thing I have 
riven you. 

Q. To the buying through the brokers?—A. To the buying through the brokers 
ind the raise in exchange. 
* Q. And the great demand?—A. To the raise in exchange. 

Q. There was not much increase in exchange ?—A. You'can trace it back to that 
Wlicy. . 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. The rate of exchange would have nothing to do with the high cost in the 
Inited States?—A. No, the Chairman had reference to coal sold here. 


Q. The retail prices’—A. The retaj] prices. It had no effect on the price at the 
aines. 


| 
| 


| 

| By the Chairman: 
) 

| 


By a Member: 


Q. Is there any increase in the freight rate?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


.Q. According to your. statement here to-day, you have evidently taken the 
round that it is practically impossible to bring any coal into Ontario from Nova 
eotia?—A. T am speaking from an economic standpoint entirely. 

Q. Is it not true that heretofore it has been simply an occasional shipment into 
Ntario, and consequently the cost would be much higher than if there was a reguler 
ade established as between Ontario and Nova Scotia? For instance, if you are 
itting on a regular line of boats, supplying Quebec, that is, Montreal and tha 
uebec district, and that line of boats should continue into Ontario, would it not he 
ssib'e, in your opinion, to deliver that coal much cheaper in Ontario than has 
-retofore been done?—A. That is a reason I made the recommendation for tle 
mmittee to go into these tariffs, but of course, education must precede that; you 
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must develop a-demand.: I understand there is an extraordinary amount of coal in 
Nova Seotia which is undeveloped. The reason for that is that there is no market 
for it. | ' : - | 
Q. Quebec is the natural market for Nova Seotia coal, but if there were a 
regular line of boats plying there, making it their one business to continue on into 
Ontario, it would certainly reduce the cost of coal in Ontario, would it not?—A. & | 
really could not answer that question, doctor, because it is something that would | 
require, to my mind, an investigation by those directly concerned in the production. — 
They are the ones who sell the coal. ; | 
Q. I think it is reasonable to conclude that if a limited quantity is handled, | 
it would cost more to do it 2A. Unquestionably; there is no doubt about that. 
Q. That is the only way to get into the Ontario market—to go at it in a wholesale 
manner?—A. Precisely. You take the thirteen counties that are located between | 
Belleville—take Belleville as the central point, from the inland distributing point | 
of the Dominion Coal Company—take Belleville as the central point, and going east 
you have thirteen counties up to the border-line, and the requirement would aggregate — 
approximately 535,000 tons—speaking of bituminous, because there is no anthracite, | 
as I understand it, in Nova Scotia. There is a 535,000-ton market within a reasonable 
radius of Montreal. mt 
Q. And that is worth getting for (Canadian miners?—A. It is worth going after, | 
but everything is against it; your freight rates are against it. Ay 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
(), What is against it?—A. The freight rates, undoubtedly. t, 
Q. From where?—A. The local freight rates from Montreal down. You see there | 
is no tariff; it is local. Take for instance, the coal coming into Ottawa: It comes | 
into, I think, it is Cecil Junction, is it not, Mr. Heney? 
Mr. Henry: Yes, Cecil Junction, and Massena ‘Springs, and Ogdensburg; several _ 
points. 7 
Witness: Now, take the eastern gateway from the Westmoreland region: the | 
American rate is $3.60. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. From where to where?—A. From the mines to the border. We will say ‘9 
Cecil Junction, $4.02, and to Montreal $5.07. | 


%. 


\ 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. That is the American rate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Are you talking of bituminous coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. We had a rate the other day of $4.53. 


By a Member: | 
Q. The clear field. rate is $4.40-——A. This is by way of Cecil Junction, not to. 
Montreal. ; a 


The CHAIRMAN: Might it not be well for us to take the freight rates from the 
transportation men when they appear before us? 
Mr. Ross: If this witness knows the rates, why can he not give them? 


The CHairRMAN: There seems to be considerable difference of opinion. 
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_ -Wirxess: The difference is that they were taking two rates from the mines to 
Ottawa, which is established, but what I am particularly referring to is coal coming 
from our own mines. I will admit I am not very conversant with that. 


ef 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. To which mines are you referring?—A. Nova Scotia. 
Q. To Montreal?—A. Yes. They bring the bulk of it to Montreal, and it is 
loaded on to cars and shipped into these thirteen counties, and a local rate prevails, 
which is always higher than a through rate. 


Q. How much?—A. I do not know. Probably a cent or a cent and a quarter, 
or a cent and a half a mile. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Can you not take it by barge up the St. Lawrence?—A. ] do not know. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


Q. You said it was not economically sound to bring Nova Seotia coal into 
Ontario’—A. Economically impossible at the present time. 
| Q. Does that not presuppose some things about which you know nothing? Does 
not that presuppose the cost of coal in Nova Scotia ?—A. Precisely. 

Q. And also the transportation charges from Nova Scotia to Montreal ?—A. Yes. 

Q. As well as the local freight rates to the points to be served in Ontario?—A. 
Precisely. 

.Q. When you say it is economically unsound at the present time, we have to 
presuppose that you know these conditions?—A. In a general way. 
» QQ. You know the general costs?—A. In a general way. I know you cannot lay 
coal down, for instance, in the city of Tweed or at Perth, from Nova Scotia to-day 
as cheaply as you can from the American mine? 
/ Q. Why ?—A. On account of the freight rates. 
| Q. What freight rates?—A. The freight rates from the mines to the destination, 
jas compared with the rates from Nova Scotia. 

Q. What rates do you refer to? You are not referring to all rail freight ?—A. 
mp. 


4 Q. Water freight to Montreal?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Do you know what that is?—A. My information is that it will cost for a tor 
of coal from the mines in Nova Scotia to Tweed— 

Q. Take Montreal?—A. Well, take Montreal. My information is that it can 
be laid down in Montreal at approximately $8.25 a ton. 

| Q. We are speaking about the freight rates, not the cost of the coal at the 
mines’—A. Probably $1.25 to $1.50 a ton. 

_ Q. Then what are the local freight rates?—A. As I said, I do not know. I am 
speaking only from information. 

Q. You do not know the local freight rate?—A. IT am speaking from information, 
ind I am giving you the information T have received, and that is this: that it runs 
Tom 1} cents to 2 cents a mile from Montreal going east down to the eastern ports. 

Q. You have jnformation in regard to the cost of production in Nova Scotia ?— 
A. No, only what they tell me, that coal is $7 at the mines. . 

Q. Then it would not be correct to make that statement that it is economically 
msound to take Nova Scotia coal into Ontario?—A. Until it is refuted, I think 
‘ha statement stands, | 

Q. You are taking the responsibility of making the statement that it is not 
‘economically sound to take Nova Scotia coal into Ontario?—A. Precisely. 
| The Cyamman: His statement is only his personal opinion. 


|») Wirness: Made from the statement. that coal cost $7 at the mines. 
_ [Mr. Henry A. Harrington.1 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. There is no testimony here to that effect?—A. I do not know; I think there 


has been. q 
Q. No. There is testimony that they have offered to sell it at $7. on board ship — 
on the Atlantic sea-board—A. Yes, $7. shiping point. } | 
Q. That is an offer to sell?—A. I see. - | | 
Q. But that is not the cost of production?—A. I do not know anything about | 
the cost of production. | 
Q. If you do not know anything about the cost of production, then it is not | 
safe to make the statement that it is not economically sound to send coal into 
Ontario.——A. Well, I do not know. I made that statement from a statement that 
was made, but you say that an offer was made to sell coal at $7 at originating points. | 
Now, can you get it any cheaper ? | 
Q. I have no doubt, it can be obtained cheaper.—A. Can you do it? | 
Q. I am not the witness—A. There you go; you want to pin me down, but at. 
the same time when Iam holding my ground, you will not say that you can get coal 
at $7. a ton. | | 
Q. Coal has been offered at $7—A. Can you get it? That is my point. Can) 
you bring coal at $7 a ton delivered in Montreal? 
Q. An offer has been made at $7 and it has been said that $7 is too high, and 
also that the cost of production—you apparently have not been reading all the: 
evidence—that the cost of production was given by the President of The Dominion | 
Steel Co., the largest steel company down there, at $3.40. Now, assuming that it | 
is $3.40, ar even $4., or go as high as $4.25 your statement would not hold.—A. It! 
will hold until you can get it at less than $7 at its originating point. 
The Cuarrman: Would it not be well to leave this matter with the committee. 
The witness has expressed his opinion. I think the best way would be to leave this 
with the committee to decide. : 
Mr. MdKpnzin: I think that is what Mr. Dick said, that it was $8 and somethin 
at Montreal. q 
Mr. Doveras No, Mr. Dick, for example, made this statement that the total 
cost for delivery of coal in Toronto would slightly exceed $6—his evidence says $6.04, | 
assuming that the freight rate from Montreal to Toronto is at the rate of one half. 
cent per ton. which is the same freight rate that the Grand Trunk Railway charges | 
for carrying American coal in Canada—then we could deliver Nova Scotia coal at. 
$6.04 a ton, as against the rate that is now charged in Toronto, of about $7.50—he said | 
$7.50 although he was not clear as to what the price was there for American coal, | 
so that Mr. Dick’s evidence is that it is economically sound. | 
The Cuatrman: The committee will take those statements into account, when 
we come to consider the matter. I believe I interrupted Mr. Ross some time ago,’ 
and I think he should now have this opportunity to consider. | 


{ 
{ 
. Mr. Ross: I was going on with the point of the possible substitution of bitam 


j 


inous coal for anthracite and its practicability. That was what I was going to take | 
ap. 7 


{ 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. (fould our domestie users, Mr. Harrington, taking the ordinary Ontario 
furnaces which they have—why could they not use bituminous coal instead of anth- 
racite, except for this lack of education of which you spoke? They are using bitum- 
inous coal from the Galt mines in the West for heating their homes. It is impossible 
for us to do the same thing?—A. No, it is not impossible; it is a matter of education.’ 

Q. Is that the only thing that is lacking?—A. Yes. ) ’ 

(), You say it is dirtier?—A. Undoubtedly. 
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% 

% Q. Is there any device known for doing away with that?—A. Not at the present 

- time. 

4 Q. Would it heat your houses with the same comfort?—A. No, it is not as 

regular in its heat-diffusing properties as anthracite. The reason for that is that soft 

coal, iust as quickly as the cold air strikes it when you check it—as soon as the cold 

air strikes it chokes on the surface, that keeps the heat in, instead of sending it out. 
Q. As a practical man, what is your suggestion of what the householders should 

do in order to use bituminous coal to the best advantage?—A. Mix it with anthracite. 

Supposing he cannot get anthracite?—A. Then the only thing he can do is to 


have his grates adjusted. 
Q. How?—A. At the present time, the grates for anthracite coal are fairly wide 
to permit of the passage of cinders or clinkers. This would have to he adjusted to 
_ allow a green coal core to be in the centre. That would absorb the gases, and allow 
a ring of fire to be up around the coal, which is not the case with the ordinary 
grate. 
Q. What do you mean by a “core,” an aperture?—A. No, the filling in of raw 
| eoal, unburned coal with very little draught. That remains in the sides, and is 
gradually impregnated by the heat from the sides, and it takes the coal and absorbs 
_ the gases and that burns the coal on top of the pile. : 

Q. You mean, when you have to use bituminous coal for heating, you should 
take out the centre of the fire2+A. No, because that green core will very well 
preserve it until the fire burns down. It will find its way down through the aper- 
ture, because the other has cased around it. It has been used in Toronto homes with 
fairly good effect, but at the same time the housewives do not like it because it 
smokes up the house. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. What do you mean by “smokes up the house”?—A. There is always more 
smoke from soft coal. and the chimneys are constructed for carrying off gas from 
hard coal, and they are naturally smaller. The soft coal chimneys require a large 
opening to carry it away efficiently and if it has not a large opening with the 
slightest back draft, you will fill the whole house with soot. 

Q. That may be in the construction of the houses, but we use soft coal, almost 
entirely, im our city, and I have never heard any complaints—A. Have you measured 

the apertures in the chimneys, with the apertures of the chimneys in the cities? 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
| Q. When you get down to the size of the stove-pipe it would be pretty objection- 
_ able?—A. Oh, unquestionably. 


” 

' By Mr. Cowan: 

| Q. The Alberta coal and the Nova Scotia coal coke very well. Now, Prof. Pitcher, 
/ when he was here the other day giving his evidence, said that wherever they had been 
able to get the people to start the use of coke, they would not go back to the use of 
anthracite. If that is the condition, with very little education would that not meet 
the situation in Ontario?—A. Yes, it would, but with all due respect to Mr. Pitcher, 
from my experience in Toronto I do not agree with him. We have a case right in 
Toronto to-day. Prior to the war the Chinese laundries in Toronto were using coke. 
You would not find two per cent of them using coal. They could not get coke in 
Toronto on account of the quantity of soft coal required by the gas manufacturing 
' companies for the making of their gas, and the Chinese laundries resorted to anthracite 
and they have been at it ever since, and it is a hard thing to get them back to coke. 
They prefer anthracite now. You take in the homes where they used coke through that 
Period, they are using anthracite to-day. They may go back to coke, but, as you say, 

{Mr. Henry A. Harrington 1 
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it is a matter of educations they must be impressed with the scarcity, and with a 
knowledge that the anthracite supply is diminishing, and will not again increase or 
become normal. cM , q 
. | 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. In other words, necessity is the only thing that will educate the Ontario 
people?—A. Absolutely; nothing else. | 
Q. Mr. Harrington, just recently the Government of Manitoba, the Government | 
of Saskatchewan, and the Federal Government—the three of them—have demonstrated — 
a br iquetting plant. They are now manufacturing carbonized briquettes which accord- | 
ing to the report of our own research bureau, and from our actual experience, are 
equal in heat value to American anthracite. There are no cinders, clinkers nor dust. | 
Those will be laid down at Fort William at $14 a ton. Would that meet the anthra- | 
cite competition in the province of Ontario, $14 at Fort William? The price across 
will be what?—A. Well, the price across will be problematical. If you undertake 
to come into the large consuming centres of Ontario you have got to figure that your 
lake rates will be higher, because the boats would go from Belleville or Kingston, or 
Ogdensburg, or Hamilton, back to Oswego or Charlotte empty—they would go over. 
light, and of course your rate would be higher. That is not the chief objection, how- | 
ever. 
Q. What-is the chief objection?—A. Degradation. 
Q. ae is no ae uae Pardon ie there is. | 
and bring them * | 
the saat a, and you dump Ben tutte the haved and piles, ae then re-handle them | 
and dump them into the hold of a boat, and bring the boat up to the wharf, and you | 
shove in your clams into the hatchway, and pick up a clam-load of them, and reload | 
them into cars, and then when they reach their destination, you have to unload them | 
from the ears and haul them up to your house and unload them there and dump them | 
into the cellar—certainly there is a great deal of degradation. he q 
Q. I have never seen any of that at ail. 


By the Chairman: 
Q@. Are there any surplus of briquettes which are available for Ontario’s use? 
Mr. Cowan: The quantity now is limited, the one unit that is now manufacturing | 
them is limited, that is true, but there are fifty-nine billion tons of coal there from 
which these briquettes can be manufactured. It is scattered all over Manitoba ang | 
Saskatchewan. 
The CHatRMAN: How long before there will be any surplus? 


Mr. Cowan: They can start to build them up at any time. You would have to 
use another unit! and it has been expected that private enterprise would take that up, | 
because these can be manufactured and laid down in Regina at less than one-quarter. 
I have paid from twenty-five to thirty dollars a ton for coal in the city of Ottawa, 
since I have been here, and it is the dirtiest darned stuff, it is absolutely a crime to 
allow that stuff to come in here. That is what we have to compete with. 

Witness: I do not blame you one bit for your expressions. I do not think they 
are half strong enough. J heard some yesterday that would put your expressions ing J 
the Bible and make them fit there very nicely. 

Mr. Cowan: It is a crime to permit them to come in here. ae 
; Wirness: That is one of the difficulties we have encountered. We have dealers 
in Ottawa getting coal during normal times, and even at a time of emergency, from © 
the line companies. Those line companies have, in so far as it was possible, gone © 
over their coal thoroughly. Of course, under the laws of Pennsylvania they are allowed 


a certain amount of impurities and a certain amount of mixture of sizes, but they de 
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ot always confine themselves to that, as they will not allow any but good coal, with 
very little exception, to be taken out, but when you have this amount going out in 
_ times of emergency, where you have to have coal, the dealers will go into the coal 
fields themselves, and they will buy so much coal and they do not see the coal until 
after the freight is paid—that is one of the demands, you have to pay your freight 
in advance in American funds—and they have the commodity on their hands before 
‘they see it. It is not their fault, They do not see the coal. They have done their 
best to oblige the customers, ‘and the customers must take their chance. All that is 
brought about by abnormal conditions and due to the absence of inspection or an 
‘Inspector at the mines, or any inspectors being employed by the Dominion Government 
| to supervise the coal when it comes in. If that were done, the moral effect alone 
_ would be sufficient to drive out the snowbirds very soon. 


& 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you think of a system of inspection ?7—A. Absolutely essentiak 
Q. Practicable?—A. Absolutely so. 
| ~ Q. In what way could it be carried out? 


Mr. Dovcias (Cape Breton): Is that for anthracite, or any coal? 


15 Wirness:. For any coal. It is easy. For instance, you take here we have our 
_ principal gateways—we have only four—which require attention. There is no use to 
object to. our coal, because the minute you do, you do not get it. Our coal is only 
| dirty in consequence of its being dumped into the boats and hauled out again. The 
dirt is composed of degradation, dirt, and erosions. There was a time when it was 
worse than it is to-day, but now when they have a complete loader—that is where a 
| ear is taken up on a trestle and taken hold off by a clam and turned completely over, 
th the coal goes down into the hold of the vessel in bulk and the erosion is less than if 
| it were poured into a chute and goes into the vessel in streams. 


By Mr. McKenzie: ! 


Q. What is the purpose of that inspection, to serve our people the best of coal ?— 
A. Precisely. 

Q. And the mine seller puts it in the car and sends it off?——A. Yes. 
 Q. That inspection would be against our own people.. You cannot revert back to 
_ the miners’—A. No, I would not say that, and for this reason: that it is not the miners 
_who are selling the coal. 

Q. The mine owners?—A. Nor the mine owners. It is the brokers. If that 

Inspection were held, the brokers would know there was no use in getting that dirty 
Coal, as it would be turned back on them. The moral effect alone would be of great 
help. | 

Q. And it would help all along the line?—A. Yes. 


—_— 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Then the broker would go to the mine owner, and say, “Boss, you will. have 
to sell me clean coal” ?—A. Yes. | | 
_ Q. Because he could not dispose of his dirty coal?—A. No. 

Q. And so he would not buy it?—-A: That is it, 
| Q. Did I understand correctly, Mr. Harrington, when I understood you to say a 
little while ago, in regard to anthracite coal that the retail dealers in Toronto cannot 
_ buy anthracite coal from the line companies?—-A. No; you had better qualify that 
| question, Mr. Ross. When I said the “retail dealers,” I did not speak of all the retail 
dealers. I said that the line companies have a regular trade established, for the past 
thirty years in Ontario. 

Q. That would include the retail dealers*+—A. Yes. 


a [Mr. Henry A. Harrington.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Some of them?—A. Yes, some of them. Of course, they include the whole 
salers as well, but the line companies have no wholesalers in the province of Ontario; 
they are all retailers. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Just wait a minute. Then the retailer who is in a particularly advantageous 
position by reason of being able to buy from the line companies will get his coal « 
great deal cheaper than the retailer who has to buy from the retail companies?—A, 
Precisely. 

Q. Does that depend upon the amount a man can buy from the retail companies? | 
—A. No, not to-day. It formerly did. In fact, the line miner has had an increasing | 
demand, and is satisfied, to send as small a quantity as possible over the border. , 

Q. Then it is all a question of ‘business, because the line companies will sell to 
their own customers first?—-A. That is it. N 

Q. What can you say, as fuel controller,—if you nha charge of the whole suppl 7 | 
for the province of Ontario, what makes you say that you could not go to a line 
company and say: “ Here I will order three million tons,” and be enabled to get that 
coal at a lower price, at a saving of from four to five dollars on a ton? You say you 
cannot do that?—A. No, sir. | 

Q. That is incomprehensible to me/—A. I think I can clear that point up in a 
minute. If I were to do a thing like that—we will say there are four line companies 
supplying Ontario, that would mean 750,000 tons from each company. They would | 
have to supply me with that quantity of coal, and in order to do that, they would 
have to cut off 20 or 30 of their United States connections. 

Q. You are assuming there is no possibility of further development in their mines fe 
—A. I have already told you, Mr. Ross, that the production is limited at the mines of 
which we are speaking—the anthracite mines. We have only 482 square miles, 
absolutely all of it developed. 

Q. You said you had a supply there for fifty years ?—A. Yes, ‘but not for Canada. 
T will tell you that I honestly figure that if in ten years from now you are getting | 
100,000 tons of anthracite coal into Ontario, you are lucky. 

Q. I appreciate that, ‘but that does not militate against the point I am trying to | 
make, that they would appreciate an offer of that kind.—A. They are restricted. ! 

Q. How?—A. They are restricted in their operation. 

Q. The coal is there?—A. Yes. But take some of our largest mines— } 

Q. It is only a question of getting miners and eapital—A. Do. 

Q. Well, let us have it—A. Just a minute now. The anthracite mining oper 
tions may be likened to this room. You are restricted to this space. If you go to that 
window, you will fall out; if you go outside the side of these mines, you are into clagil 
you have no coal there. It runs in seams.. That seam may be five or six or seven | 
hundred feet underground. Tt is limited as to height too. It may be only eight feet 


Ages is, as bee ate ee tee in one of mi mines ane they advanean upon 
eleven hundred yards— b 


seams. To come to a seam from the other end—you cannot compute the cost because 
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they would have to go down from the other end, and in many cases they are under 
a river. 

Q. Let ue get at that in another way. They are supplying three million tons of 
coal to ‘Ontario. Would it not be possible for the Fuel Controller to go to a number 
of independent coal companies, if he cannot go to the line companies, and make con- 
tracts with them. Could you not make it attractive enough so you could get the coal 
at a reduced price?—A. No. 

Q. Why?—A. The independent companies are outside— 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. As soon as you contract with them they become line companies?—A. No, not 
necessarily. The reason for that is that the larger independent companies have their 
contracts in the United States. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. But they supply us with the coal?—A. What is left of it. Supposing, as a 
Fuel Controller, I was to go over to the mines—I could not contract for any three 
million tons, because I think about sixty per cent of the coal that comes into Ontario 


is brought in by line companies, and that would only leave about forty per cent. to 
contract for, 1,200,000 tons. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You would have to have an order for that?—A. I would have to have an 
order for that. In the first place I am up against that proposition, who will get the 
order for me? 


By Mr. Ross: 


@. As a matter of fact, you know where the order would come from?—A. I do 
not know. We will assume for the sake of argument that I got that order for 1,200,000 
tons. Now then, I do not suppose in the entire independent field there are over 40 
companies whose output for the year would equal that amount of coal, and it is 
pretty well pre-empted—taken away, either by the line companies, or the large com- 
panies outside. I would have to split up all these contracts among a certain number, 
and immediately I did that I am creating a competitive market, and they will not 
close with me. Supposing I went to work and gaid: “ Here is a price, 75 cents higher— 
75 cents over what you are charging these other people”, even then I doubt whether 
they would do it. . 
~ Q. "Did you ever try it—A. No, and I never will because I know what will happen, 
and because there were others who tried it, and the first thing they knew they were 
running the price up four or five dollars above the others. 

Q. I understand these men who have large contracts for anthracite coal—say they 
will have an order on the line company for 300,000 tons—they have to take it by the 
month?—A. As a rule. 

Q. So much per month?—A. So much per month. 

Q. And the trouble is that they have limited storage facilities?—A. Yes. 

Q. The people would not buy in April, May and June and so on, consequently 
they have to stop their order?—A. Yes. 
| Q. And that means stopping work?—A. Yes. 

QQ. If you could pursuade the people of Ontario to buy their coal in March and 
April and in May, would you get a reduced price for your anthracite coal?—A. Un- 
doubtedly, that is what I have been trying to do, to have them get their coal in. 
That has been my one and only pride for the last ten years. 

Q. Would you get a reduced price?—A. Absolutely, particularly at these times 
I want to cite a case— 
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Q. Let me ask you one further question. When you were the Fuel Controller, 
you knew what retail men got their coal from line companies?—A. Yes. 
Q. And knew which ones were getting them from independent companies? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you make the line company dealers sell at a less price than the inde 
Sanat company dealers !—A. Certainly. 
* — Q. You only allowed them thirty cents profit ?—A. Yas! We have prices ranging 
from sixteen dollars to twenty-three dollars, and all of them justified. 
Q. Different dealers?—A. Yes, and in the same city. 
Q. Depending on what they have paid for coal?—A. Yes.. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What profit did you allow them?—A. Fifty cents a ton. 

Q. What was the profit to the producer?—A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. What would you consider a reasonable profit?—A. Honestly, I have never 
delved into the cost of coal at. the mines and I do not Oe a thing about it, and 
do not think I am really qualified to say that. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. The dealers are satisfied at fifty cents a ton?—A. Yes, they seem to-be. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. What do you allow them for soft coal?—A. Thirty cents. That is the whole 


‘salers generally get their coal in carload lots. Where they deliver its they have th 
delivery charge and overhead expenses to consider. ; 
Q. What do you allow them per ton?—A. That depends. Sometimes it will ru 
as high as $2.30, sometimes only $1.50. Jt all depends on the distance of the nal 
Q. That is delivered?—A. Yes. 
Q. But I mean overhead, apart from delivery ¢—A. You mean on the soft coal 
in wholesale lots? | 
Q. Yes. You first allow them thirty cents?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Then you allow them delivery charges?—A. That is where they delivered it 
from the public sidings to the factories, when they had no storage and had to take 
it day by day. ] 
~ Q. You are not referring so much to the coal used in the houses?—A. No, 
comparatively there is very little used in the houses. ‘Soft coal is not sold tae for 
domestic fuel, bue even with that the same conditions prevail in regard to the dealers 
overhead, so there is no difference. , 
Q. Where it is being utilized as fuel in the houses—A. The same ‘conditions 
obtain, in so far as the delivery is concerned—it is the same work. 3 
Q. Roughly speaking, what allowance did you give for doing business in that 
case!—A, Well, there are so many factors that enter into that. You take a city 
like the city of Toronto. A by-law prevents the dumping of coal on the side- walk. 
The coal must be bagged at the yards, and laid on a truck in bags, and carried on the 
back to the teamster and dumped into the cellar. That is the law there. You can 
naturally understand why a certain overhead charge should be allowed, and why the 
overhead is heavy. In the country districts, that law does not obtain. Now, you 
take in the city of Toronto the whole thing involves as high as $3.25 a ton, the whole 
procedure from the time that coal gets to the siding until it is dumped in the cellai 


of the consumer. a 
By Mr. Cowan: 7 


Q. $3.25 a ton ?—A. Yes, ; 
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 Q. Is not Toronto penalizing her citizens very heavily?—A. Not at all. Mr. 


O’Connor, when he was Fuel Commissioner, went into the costs very thoroughly and: 
he was surprised they could handle coal for that amount. : 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. That comprises office rent and everything?/—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


, Q. Why the bagging of it?—A. Because that is the by-law. 
\ ‘Q. Why the by-law?—A. Because the people trek along after it, and get it on 
their shoes, and carry it into the homes. We are a clean eity in Toronto. 

Mr. Cowan: I do not think you are. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. You said the retailers were limited: in profits when you were the Fuel Con- 
troller?—A. Yes. - 
- Q. No such limitations are in effect now?—A. No. 
Q. And the public is apt to be penalized now?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. I think we have asked about a great many things that have very little to do 
with our duties. You said a moment ago that you thought in ten years anthracite 
coal would become a luxury in Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. I did not hear the whole of your evidence, Mr. Harrington. Have you any 
proposals to make to the Ontario people for substitutes for their anthracites?—A. I 
have made those in the recommendation. 

Q. I did not see them. Just in a word, what did you say?—A. I recommended 


the establishment of by-product ovens in order to ensure a plentiful supply of coke: 
and also— 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. To be located where?—A. At points to be designated by the people who engage 
in them. . 

_ Q. That is in this country ?—A. ‘In Ontario. There is one thing they will have 
to have a regard for, however, and that will be, as you say, as to the localities, 
decatise they are very apt to overlap. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Then you recommend—but where would you get this coal to make the eoke ?— 
A. Coke does not require anthracite coal; bituminous can be used. 

Q. I am right at home in coke?—A. It is bituminous, consequently there is no 
Juestion about that. It would be a matter of establishing competition for this 
dusiness, if it is possible, between home coal and imported. 

Q. Would you suggest importing American coal and coking it? That is, bitu- 
ninous coal’—A. If it can be brought from our home mines, so much the better. If 
t can be arranged in that way, so much the better. 

Q. But you say you have had no experience with tae burning of bituminous 
0al in your furnaces in Toronto?—A. Nothing that would permit me to recommend 
t yet, excepting the reconstruction of our chimneys and furnaces. 

Q. All I have to say to you, Mr. Harrington, if it is any good to you, is that [ 
aave been keeping house for thirty years, and am getting to be an old man. I have 
i furnace in my cellar. I have been burning bituminous coal during those thirty 


fears, and there was never the slightest approach to an accident of any kind and my 
louse was always warm. 
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Mr. Dovguias (Cape Breton): I have not been quite that long; I have only been 
twenty years. J 
Wirness: You are certainly to be highly complimented. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. In the early days, when J was a younger man than I am now, I built houses | 
“1 Toronto. That was my business, and I know something about the size of the | 
chimneys in Toronto, and something about the size of the chimneys in my own city. 
Our chimneys are no bigger, and I have been burning soft coal and never had any | 
trouble. We clean them out every fall, it is true, put that is the only thing we do, © 
and I cannot understand why you cannot burn soft coal in the furnaces in Ontario. | 
Down on the farm in Ontario, where I was born, we had a series of old stone-built | 
chimneys of regular size——A. Were they divided in the centre? - | 

Q. Some of them would be.—A. As a general rule the farm houses and all houses — | 
constructed throughout the country have straight open flues, whereas in the city, 
they generally divide them. In fact 99 per cent are divided to take care of thegl 
furnace pipe on the one side and the kitchen range on the other. 

Q. My own opinion, Mr. Harrington, is that the reasons advanced are purely 
imaginary. I think you will find if the people really get down to it, that they can ‘ 
burn our Nova Scotia or Alberta coal in their furnaces in Ontario—A. That comes — 
right back to my original recommendation for an extensive educational campaign. 

Q. Ontario is clean plumb up against it and the sooner they realize they are a 
part of this Confederation the better it will be for them.—A. That is it, exactly. 

The CHarMaNn: Since we have the opinions on both sides of the matter, let us 
divert the witness to the bituminous situation, as far as it. affects the industrial life 
of Ontario. ' 4 


score Sari 


eee 
ase eS iri 


Panes 


By the Chairman: 


X 

Q@. I think you stated the amount that was used by the industries of Ontario = | 
A. Yes. a 
~Q. Was how much?—A. About 3,000,000 tons for the industries. i 

@. You dealt with that somewhat in your statement. Have you anything to. | 
add as to the importance of continuing the functions of a fuel controller in the 
interests of the industrial life of Ontario?—A. Precisely, and I have outlined it ton | 
you there. | 
Q. Will you tell us now in what way—specify some of the methods which you © 
adopted in order to assist the factories to keep going—I mean the practical methods - = | 
adopted.—A. The one principle difficulty which we encounter in bituminous coal is 
from transportation during the winter time, and also great dangers arising from | 
labour difficulties at the mines. In either or both of these cases, the probabilities | 
—almost the absolute possibilities of an embargo being placed by the United States 
authorities exists. This of course, would be in the interest of their home industries. 4 
This always obtains. They want to be protected, and one way of protecting them ig 
to prohibit the exporting of any coal from the United States, either to Europe or 
Canada. It is necessary in order that the industries be protected to have at hand for 
immediate reference accurate statistics to the amount of coal consumed in each 
municipality by these various industries, giving preference to public utilities, such M 
as water-works, gas-works, and then to railways; after that we will come to hospitals, | 
and then to public institutions, as far as bituminous is concerned, so that the moment 
recourse is had by any municipality to the fuel administrator for assistance he is in 
a position to know at once by glancing at his data as to whether these requirements j 
are imaginary, whether occasioned by panic, or whether they are real. In the latter — 


event, he is in a position by virtue of his authority to get in touch with a municipality q 
[Mr. Henry A. Harrington.] a | 


; 


which has a supply on hand greater than their requirements for a week or ten days, 
and secure a supply from them and send it on to the point where it is needed. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. And that was sometimes done?—A. Yes. 

. QQ. In the absence of a Fuel Controller what would happen ?—A. Precisely what 
happened in the United States. 

-  Q. They would not have that coal?—A. They would not have obtained and would 
have had to close their industries. 

Q. What about the factories?—A. I am speaking of the factories. 

Q. I thought you were speaying of hospitals and public institutions.—A. No, 
we took good care of them, and gave them first call, but in regard to our factories, 
there was no occasion to close them down at all. We kept them supplied right up to 
that period when Mr. McGrath secured 500 cars per day. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. What would you do if the American supply were immediately cut off ?—A. 
Why, I would be surprised in one way, but I do not think I would be disconcerted. In 
the first. place I would get after all the coal I needed in Ontario, and get busy with 
Nova Scotia—that is the point nearest home. At a time like that, you understand that . 
price is no object. We must get. the coal; the price is immaterial. 

Q. What is the price of American soft coal in Toronto now?—A. It runs from 
$8.75 to $9. 

- Q. Delivered by rail?—A. Yes. 

Q. Coming by rail?—A. Yes. © 
me QO. What is it, delivered by ,water?—A. ‘There is not. much difference by water. 
There would be about 25 cents difference. But we are under a handicap in Toronto; 
we have really only one dock in the city of Toronto, that has rail connection, and 
that is the Century Coal Dock Company. 

_ Q. That is run-of-mine coal?—A. Yes, run-of-mine. What happened in this— 
Supposing you have a yard, we will say, within five or six blocks. 

Q. I do not think that makes much difference.—A. It does, in this way. You 
eannot have a car of that kind moved out of that yard to your siding at less than 
90 cents a ton. 

Q. So you have to add 90 cents?—A. Yes. : 

Q. So the price of soft coal would be $8.75 plus 90 cents$ 

Mr. CuisHotm: Where? 

Mr. Doueias (Cape Breton) :- Delivered in Toronto. 

Mr. CuisHotm: From where? 


Mr. Dovucias (Cape Breton): From the United States by rail, but it does not 
make much difference that way. 


® 


- By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


i Q. What is it for coke?—A. We have coke ovens right on the ground now. 

Q. But coke from the United States?—A. Coke from the United States would 
de delivered in Toronto now at about $11. 
_ -Q. And the 90 cents additional?—A. No, they do not send coke by water. It 
is all rail. The 90 cents applies to the rail deliveries from the water front to any 
point in the city of Toronto. 

Q. And does not apply to the coke?—A. To the rail coal that comes from the 
oorder, 116 miles, at a cost of $1.15. 


[Mr. Henry A. Harrington.] 
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By Mr. Machenzie: | 
Q. Mr. Harrington, there was something I was going to ask you. Do you re 
member the day when there was duty on anthracite coal ?—A. Yes, I remember 


that. 

Q. How long has it been since it was removed?—A.. I should judge, that would 
be twenty or twenty-five years ago. | 

Q. Did the anthracite get any cheaper because you took the duty off?—A. Tt 
happened that the duty went off at the time that the anthracite went up, so that | ) 
it was about a “ setoff.” | 

Q. Did anthracite get any cheaper because the duty was taken off?—A. No. but : 
it was no fault of the— 

Q. No explanations at all, no explanations. 


The CHAIRMAN: - Tt was the usual result. 


a 
> i 


By Mr. Mackenze: 
Q. The Americans kept up the price just the same.—A. Precisely. 
The Cuamman: Are there any further questions to ask Mr. Hiarrington ? 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | 
Q. Mr. Harrington, you take a very gloomy view of the anthracite situation i | 
in the United States?—A. I have every reason to. | 
Q. I think you said there were some hundreds of miles of anthracite there? | 
—A. Four hundred and thirty-two square miles. 
Q. What does that contain?—A. As near as we can get to it it is supposed to 
contain approximately twenty billions—you have the real statistics there? hi 
Q. No, | was working it out as you were speaking. —A. But it figures approxi= 
mately that the 432 square miles of territory is completely impregnated with 
anthracite— h a j 
‘Q. Underneath?—A. Underneath. Assuming that under those conditions with | 
ae present capacity output it would take one hundred years to exhaust it, but you 
must remember that is all theory. They are assuming these conditions obtain, which — 
they do not. ‘Take, for instance, the seams of coal. Now, a seam might ie | 
probably, we will say, two hundred yards and then they encounter what is known 
as.“ fault;” in other’ words, the miner finds himself choc-a4bloe dgainst granite or 
blocks, and he is obliged to go out and find out where that seam continues. He mig 
have to go down fifty or sixty feet with his diamond drill before he located a con 
tinuation of that seam. That fifty or sixty feet might ibe rock, slate or clay and 3 
consequently there is no coal. All this figures in the possible production. there, 4 
so taking it all in all together with the necessities of the collieries and the rock and | 
slate to be encountered, and the unproductive portions of the anthracite area, | 
deduction of fifty per cent is within reason, consequently the limitation of direct 
producing anthracite in the mines has been practically and definitely fixed at fifty q 


years. It may go spasmodically; there may be a little taken out after that period, 
but there will not be much ;— ' 


By. Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. In view of that is it not your opition, taking into consideration the i ine 
creasing population that in a short time the United States will not have any for 
export at all?—A. I am figuring on ten years. i 

Q: Therfore it is up to Ontario to get busy and find some place else, and just 
as soon as the United States finds out that we are wasting our time and sae nota a 
to better our condition, or provide for the future, the more inclined it will be to take 


eare of their own people first. That i is the natural first law.—A. There is no question nh 
about that. 


(Mr. Henry A. Harrington.] 
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: By Mr. Mackenzie: 


_  Q. Just one thing more. What do you think of the theory or the proposition of 
heating houses by electricity?—A. I do not think it is feasible. In the first place 
I do not think it is possible. I think you have statistics on that that will bear me out, 
that it is not possible with our water-power, or even with the prospective development 
of our water-power, and the increasing demands for manufacturing uses—I do not 
think it is possible to develop sufficient electricity to heat our homes sufficiently to do 
away with the use of anthracite, or do away with the use of any coal. 

. Q. Have you ever considered the question of supplying heat to houses in com- 
munity groups?—A. You mean by central heating plant systems? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, I have given grave consideration to that. Probably we have 
an example of that in all the large cities of the United States. 

Q. How does it pan out?—A. Very good. 

Q. Very expensive?—A. The initial expense, of course, is heavy, because it means 
the construction of a high-powered plant, boiler houses, the installation of mechanical 
stokers, putting down steam pipés, putting in connections to the various houses that 


are requiring connections—in a word, the initial expense is very heavy, but after that 
it carries itself along very well. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the saving as against the present method?—A. The saving as far as 
the consumption of coal is concerned is figured at forty per cent. 


; By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. And you avoid the putting out of ashes and other work in connection with the 
urnaces’—A. Yes, and your house is clean. 
_. Q. The house is absolutely free of anything of that kind ’—A. Yes, but of course 
t is the initial expense which must be considered. 


The CHairman: Has the committee finished with Mr. Harrington? 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Just one more question. Your office has been abolished?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anybody now in an official position in Ontario to warn the people 
s to the conditions they are likely to face this fall *W—A. No 
Q. Abslutely none?—A. No, 


Q. If there is a shortage, the Government departments will suffer with the rest 2?— 
.. They certainly will. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. Do you expect a shortage’—A. I certainly do. 
Q. In soft coal?—A. I am referring to hard coal; I am not as pessimistic about soft 


I 


ral. 
Q. How will the production of soft coal this year compare with the production in 
920?—A* Very much depreciated. 


Q. Very much less?—A. Yes, in consequence of the lack of demand and the non- 
cistence of contracts. 


°° 


~The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Harrington put this in his evidence before you came 
»» Mr. Douglas. 


Mr. Dovatas: I was at another committee meeting. 
The Cuairman: Are there any further questions to ask Mi. Harrington? 


We thank you very much for appearing here, and appreciate. your evidence. 


_ The committee adjourned until Thursday, April 28, at 10.30 am. 
24661—20 ° ; 
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House or ComMMons, 
Comirrer Roow 425, 
4 THurspay, April 28, 1941. 
4 _ The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


gentlemen, please. We have Mr. Daly 
We have also ‘Mr. 


_ By the Chairman: 


| 2 Q. Where is your place of residence? 


, ‘—A. London, Ontario. 
| Q. Your official position ’—A. President of the Canadian Retail Coal Association. 


_ Q. How long have you held that position ?—A. This is the second year now. 
— Q. How long have you been connected with the coal trade?—A. About 34 years. 


~ Q. In what capacity 7—A, Well, my father started in business and I went into 
he office. 


ie Q. Always as a retailer?—A. Yes, sir. We always wholesale a little, but it 
Joes not amount to much. It would not be necessary to recognize it. 

| Mr. Hocxen: Where is Mr. Daly located at? 

| The Cuairman: London. “ | 

| Q. What is the membership of your association, Mr. Daly ?—A. Why I think 


't is some three hundred odd, but Mr. Caspell can give you that information. The 
etary is here. 


| Q. The association takes in what territory ?—A. Ontario. 
| By Mr. Cowan: 


mQ. Why is it known as the Canadian Retail Coal Association if it only takes in 
ntario?—A. That was the name that was adopted at first. It was a mistake. It had 
Nobody ever seemed to recognize the fact that 


Q. All right. I was just wondering.—A. Of course, it is Canadian and recognized 
such. 

| Q. Naturally the word “ Canadian” embraces the whole of Canada. 
ondering if it included the other provinces or not#—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
~~ Q. You have no statement’ prepared to present to the Committee?—A. No, sir. 


was not aware of what information you wished. 

~~ Q. Then Mr. Daly is at the service of the Committee ?—A. Yes, 

i By Mr. Hocken: 

| Q. Do you get much coal from Port Stanle 

ractically all anthracite. 

| Q. You handle very little bituminous coal, but the coal that comes over by Port 

jtanley is practically all handled by the Lake Erie Coal Company. It is sold retail 
London ?—A. Both. They sell it. A firm named Woollett has a small yard there 


he consumption of bituminous coal is quite small you know for domestic use. Ti 
practically all steam coal. 


I was just 


y?—A. Personally my business is 


[Mr, J. M. Daly.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Perhaps you could tell the Committee what are the general methods the 
retailers of Ontario employ in getting their supply of eoal and trace it down from | 
the source of supply until it reaches the retailer—A. As a general thing dealers | 
have been connected with certain companies. Those companies have always up to 
the past year been able to supply them. For instance you take a certain firm who 
would be buying their coal from one of the large companies. | 
- Q. The coal miners?—A. Big companies, the Philadelphia & Reading, the Lehigh 
Valley, D. L. & W., and the different companies, he would be probably loyal to them | 
and they would be loyal to him, He would buy very little outside of them except 
in ease of emergency in other companies. Some dealers had their trade with probably 
two or three. Now they would place their order for a certain amount of coal with 
the understanding that they had to pay the price at the time of delivery each month, 
Whatever was the price of the month he would have to pay that, while the company 
would not guarantee—for instance, if a man wanted say 10,000 tons, they would 
take his order for 10,000 tons but they don’t guarantee it although they would give 


‘+ to him if the conditions were right. 


| 
mn | 
' 


By Mr. Hocken: <* a 

Q. Is he compelled to take that amount?—A. Not necessarily, no. i | 

Ve | 

By Mr. Cowan: A ” 

Q. You mean they won’t guarantee the quantity at any particular price? aM 
No. | 
By Mr.-Ross:  * ‘ 7 

Q. You are speaking of anthracite now?—A. Absolutely, yes, not bituminous 
eal at all. This is anthracite coal I am speaking of. a 
By Mr, Chisholm: | 

Q. And they deliver it to you direct, do they ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. That does not apply to all retail dealers?—A. No. a 

By Mr. Cowan: . | 


Q. You have been dealing with what is known as “line companies ” 2—A. Yess 
Q. Are those line companies connected with or part of the railway systems ovel, 
there?—A. They are not now as far as I understand it. ea 
Q. This is on the American side, of course?—A. The United States Govern: | 
ment dissolved that. a | 


By the Chairman: 7 

Q. Have you had any special difficulties in getting your supply of coal this las\ 
year or two?—A. Yes, very great difficulties. ay | 
| Q. What were they?—A. Well, the companies that we had been dealing with 
did not ship to us. We had to go out in. the market and buy it from whoever 7 


vould get it, and at.whatever price we could. a 
By Mr. Cowan: | 

Q. With what effect?—A. With the effect that the price was so high that W! 
lost money on all the coal we sold practically at the high prices.. _ 


By the Chairman: i iach | 

Q. Why do they not ship to you?—A. Because they could not, they said. | . 

Q. On account of the scarcity at the mines?—A. Last July I was told that then 
was practically no coal at Duluth in the Northern boats. They claimed they hat 
to put it on the boats to get it up there before the close of navigation. We have 
wait. } 
(Mr. J. M. Daly.] 
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% Q. You have to wait until they get the northern supply ‘/—A. Yes. That is 
Sons ons ble, because the difference in the freight, in the water and the rail, is 
so great that if they don’t get the coal up there, especially in the Western States, 
ey would have to pay a tremendously high price for their coal. 
Q. Are you having any difficulty this year in getting your supplies ?—A. Not 
practically up to the present time, but it is beginning to tighten now. 


D4 By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. Mr. Daly, a statement was. made here yesterday by Mr. Harrington that in 
ten years’ time he considered we would get no more anthracite coal from the United 
States. Is that your judgment?—A. I don’t think it could be any man’s judgment. 
_ Q. He swore to that yesterday 7—A. It might be his judgment. He can swear to 

‘it if he likes. 
_ Q. He said the quantity of anthracite coal in the United States was limited, 
‘and of course the increased demand in the United States for that coal was getting 
‘greater every year, and in ten years’ time we could not get any anthracite coal from 
there—A. He has a great deal more knowledge of it than I have perhaps. 


By the Chairman: 
~ Q. What other difficulties have you experienced in getting your supply of coal? 
What about transportation difficulties? Have there been any?—A. Personally 1 
cannot say that there has been any serious difficulty with the transportation. It 
always has been moved as far as T have knowledge, considering conditions, in good 
shape. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


— Q. What lines of transportation do you get your coal over? How does it reach 
you ‘—A. It reaches me through Black Rock and Niagara Falls on the Grand Trunk. 

— Q. It comes by rail all the way?—A. Yes. | 

— Q. Do you know what the freight rate is from the mines to your place/—A. Yes, 
it is $5.29 a gross ton. 

Q. That is the long ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what that costs at the mines now ¢—A. What it what. 

Q. The price at the mines ?—A. Well, you see, there are various prices at the 
‘present time; some companies have not reduced their price, but they have it up to 
$8.10. There are a score of different prices; some at $7.75 up to $8.10. All kinds of 
prices. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


i _ Q. You said $5 a ton for freight ’—A. $5.29, but you will have to pay New York 
eenange on $3.64. 
| 


ba By Mr. Ross: 


| Q. What does it make it in Canadian money ’—A. It depends on your exchange, 
Thimay be 13 per cent or 14 per cent or 15 per cent, but it will run about 60 to 65 
Say. Te el run somewhere around 60 cents a ton. With the exchange on that 
freight, on $3.64. | 


By the Chairman: 

| Q. What about the exchange? 
|i By Mr. Ross: 
) Q. If you are buying from a line company—do you buy it by contract? Do you 
lave contracts with a line company usually ’—A. They wont make any contract with 
you the last two years. In fact we don’t even get an acceptance of the order these 
ast two years. With some companies you do, with others you don’t. 
_ Q. But the usual thing is that you don’t?—A. Well you do from some companies 

’ [Mr. J. M. Daly.] 
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Q. What is:vour own experience, I mean with yourself? You are a large handler, 
of course, I appreciate that—-A. My own experience is that. I have an acceptance 
from one company, say, they write down what I wanted; the other company may 
although they never acknowledge it, notwithstanding they have been shipping me coal 

Q. If you are dealing with a line company you get the coal cheaper than you 
from an Reon Sates i—A. You do, when vue get the coal. 


company at aye mines, of pe ace) —A. I could not tell you Mohit. | 
Q. Just approximately. I just want it approximately.—A. It is around | 
$7.75; $7.50, $7.75, different sizes. Say about $7.75 I think would be a fair average 
Probably the secretary would be better able to tell you that than I. | 
Q. Is that a long ton?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is the long ton?—A.Yes. 
Q. And then it costs you $5.29 and exchange to get to London, Middlesex _ 


Yes. 

Q. IT mean freight to get to Middlesex, $5.29 and the exchange would be about 

60 cents ’—A. I know, but you would have to pay the exchange on the mines price too 

— Q. $5.29, and $7.75 that is $10 practically ’—-A. It will run more than’ that 

Q. If you put the exchange on it it will run $11.50. That is what it will ru 

exactly —A. The ceal would average in our piace approximately around $13, we 
say, Just at the present time: 


a7 


— 


ae 


pees 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Not including the exchange ’—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Mr. Daly, that is the long ton?—A. No. 
(. That is the short ton?—A. The short ton. 3 ] 
Q. You are right, because the item of $7.75 and $5.29 makes $13, and you put L 
cents exchange on it, you have another $2, that is $15, and you take $1.50 off for the 
difference between the long ton and the short ton, it will cost you about $13 a short 
ton.—A. I might have had those figures for you but I did not know what you wanted 
Q. What does it cost you to deliver in a city like London?—A. It will ron— 
there are no two firms alike. There are no two places alike. S| 
Q. Take a city in size of London?—A. It would average in London, [- 7 
say from $2.75 to $3. ‘ll 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. A ton’—A. To handle a ton of coal. | ) 4 

Q. That is to deliver from your yard into the cellar?—A. That is the car is or 
the track. Then you start. You have to unload it; you have to screen a portion 0: 
it; you have to bag it, team it. All our stuff is put in bags. We don’t sell one tor 
loose against five hundred in bags. Then we have to sell those screenings all the vay 
from $2.50 to $4. That costs probably $13 or $14 a ton. Your loss is great there 
And your labour and everything. Your gross cost will run it up to that amount 
It depends on the condition that man has of handling, | 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Is that exclusive of your overhead?—A. No, that is Pe ak cost. | 

Q. For the actual work of moving it?—A. Yes. You cannot come at the acta 
eost of one ton of coal. You can figure from now until doomsday. If a man ke 
an accurate account of his expenses during the year and an accurate account of th 
coal he sells, his screenings and everything in connection with it, he has to ( 
it ont all on that basis, and there is not one in fifty could do it. 
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Q. This $3.10,is your outside figure?—A. Yes, 

Q. That covers everything, your rent and light and ey nbn in connection 
P with your loss in regard to sereenings and everything ?—A,. Yes. 

By Mr. Chisholm: | 


/ Q. What percentage of that coal is generally regarded as screenings that you sell 
| at the smaller price‘ What percentage.of the ton?—A. I don’t believe I can answer 
- that question. 
- Q. I suppose it varies?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Ross: 


| 
ia 
. 
| 
| 
1 Q. What is the retail price of anthracite in London to-day ?—A. $16.50. 
| 
| 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Bi rat): It costs you $16.75 according to the figures you have given?—A. No, it costs 
around $13. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. But you should add your $3.10. 


Ps By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Everything included?—A. Ais but I included the costs when I told you 
$13. I included that in it. 


is 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is $13 to deliver at London. Then you have your distribution after 
that?—A. What I told you, the cost there runs around $13. No, that is right. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. That is in the car there?—A. Yes, that is right. I beg your pardon. 
Q. The $3.10 has to be added to the $13 and it costs you $16.10 before you get any 
sprofit¢—A. Yes, sir, in many cases. 
_. Q. And you are selling to-day for $16.50‘—A. Yes. 
| . By Mr. Cowan: 


” 


Q. That is about 40 cents a ton’—A. Yes. Some, of course, get better ‘than that. 


By the Chairman: 


q Q. Does that apply to all grades of coal?—A. Yes. 
+ | Q. Nut, stove and egg?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do you find the high price now being charged for anthracite coal is deterring 
he people from using it in Canada and producing a demand for the other grades of 

coal ?—A. Conditions differ. In some localities. Personally we are getting the orders 

quite fast. In some places they are not getting them at all. Some places are very 
‘slow. 


By the Chairman: 


(). From your knowledge and experience in the coal business wine do you think 
‘the prospects are for the coming year in getting an adequate supply of coal into 
Ontario’—A. I think the prospects are all right. 
Q. At% present prices?—A. The price will advance. 
/ 


te By Mr. Cowan: 


h » @. Are the people generally laying in their usual supphes now, the ordinary 
householder, is he getting in‘his supply for the season as readily as he has done in 
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former years/—A. Last year was an exceptional year. rohit ey beset to ae coal last 
Febrary up with us. 

Q. Why ?—A. Haan! they were warned to get the coal in. 

Q. They got good and well scared. They are not being warned this eam 
A. Yes, they are. 

Q. To the same extent as last year/—A. Not quite to the same extent. | 

Q. Who did the warning last year—the provincial Government?—A. The ieee ad 
and the Government and everybody did. 

Q. Is the Government doing any part of it this year /—A. I have not near. a 

Q. They evidently have not been doing very much or you would have heard’— 
A. I think I would. j i 

Q. We understood yesterday the (Government has cut out its department. What — 
effect is that going to have upon the willingness or the readiness of the people to | 
purchase now?—A. I don’t know whether I am competent to express an opinion’ oul | 
what the Government does, but it seems to me that after all the money was spent on 
establishing the office I would have kept it going if I had to reduce the expenses. 

Q. That is what we want to find out, whether or not that department was of — 
any value to the people of that province?—A. I think it was. | 

Q. You consider it should have been continued. ‘That is your idea?—A. I think 
so. I base that on the fact that the office had been established at a cost. If it val 
too expensive it could be reduced. It had a great effect on the people. You ean | 
realize that if the Fuel Controller tells the public something as to what they should” 
do they will pay a great deal of attention to him. i 

Q. I would expect so.—A. Whereas if a dealer tells them, they claim it is A 
selfish motive. | 

Q. It is quite evident it is becoming more difficult from year to year to get this — 
coal from the United States. Do you not think the people should be regularl x | 
informed on that by the establishment of a department, either provincial or Dominion? 
A. I do, a 

-Q. You said a moment ago—A. Excuse me. One thing I want to call a | 
attention to—I don’t think you should put this down. ‘Will you permit me to do that 
Well, now, I ‘wish you would let me call your attention to this fact without the 
reporter writing it down. You must realize in the province of Ontario you have a 
very high class of people. ; 

Mr. Cowan: I know that, I came from there. 

Witness: The fact is anthracite coal is a luxury to a great ean ; there is nothing ! 


on evans ie iio NS Now, a instance, there is stove coal. Stave coal is - 
such excessive demand by the people of to-day that the retailers are not going to be | 
able to supply it. They insist, on having stove size. q a 
Q. It means to a certain extent they have to get rid of their aristocratic taste?— _ 
A. Yes, but, what I want to call your attention to is that it would be a benefit to us 4 
that they should learn to burn the smaller sizes, but the great difficulty is that a man 
wants to fix the furnace in the morning and he wants to leave it until midnight before _ 
he fixes it again. 4 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are speaking of London now?—A. I am speaking of all places. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. That is in Ontario?—A. They tell me Quebec is worse. This is a serious 
matter. We could without any difficulty get any amount of good buckwheat coal 


that anybody could use half the quantity in their furnace and sell it to them at half | 
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the price they pay for the other or approximately so. They could use vea coal. 
Anybody can use pea coal in a furnace, but they won’t. They will insist on having 
stove or egg, the stove particularly. Now, that is one of the greatest difficulities we 
have to contend with to-day. : | 
i The Caiman: You asked that this be not taken down. This is very valuable 
evidence. 

By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. I think that is the most valuable stuff we could get. Why do you object to 
it?@—A. Your judgment is better than mine. Put it in if you want to. 


By the Chairman: 


» Q. Would you tell us now what the prices of ‘buckwheat and pea coal are?—A. 
Buckwheat could be bought today around I would say from $3.25 to $4. It is 
something we don’t buy. Nobody will buy it from us. T could not sell a car of buck- 
wheat coal in London in a year. . 

Q. What would it retail at? I was thinking of retail prices ?—A. It would retail 
somewhere around I suppose about $11. I could not tell you just definitely. I would 
have to figure it up. It depends on the rate of exchange. 


BuiddriCeaholins 


Q. That could not be used in a furnace?—A. Of course it could. A man could 
get five tons of the larger size and five tons of buckwheat and use it first rate. But 
they don’t want to attend to it. It is too much trouble. 

Q. Why would there be any more trouble?—A. They want to fill the furnace 
ap in the morning and go off and leave it. You have to give it a little more attention 
that is all. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Manitoba to demonstrate the use of Alberta coal there, and to educate the people there. 
Low would such a system as that work out in Ontario, provided the Ontario Govern- 
nent appointed people just to attend to that work of educating: the people. What 
ffect would it have?—A. It would have the effect of getting a great many people to 
ourn the smaller size. You are not speaking of soft coal now, are you? 

__ Q. Whatever coal it is. The more economical use of coal and the proper use of 
‘oal.—A. It might be effective and it might not. We tried to demonstrate it to them 
‘or years and they don’t pay any attention to us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To summarize your evidence on that, you say buckwheat ean be bought by the 
‘onsumer for say $5 a ton less?—A. Yes, easy. 

Q. What about the pea coal?—A. Pea runs higher. 

Q. How much higher ?—A. Pea would run about $2 a ton less. 

Q. Than the larger size?—A. Stove or chestnut. 

Q. Your suggestion is that the consumer using some smaller sizes mixed with the 
tove and egg effects an economy ?—A. Yes, especially in hot water boilers. 


By Mr. Ross: 


~ Q. Why in hot water boilers?—A. Well, the system is so different, you see. There 

$ 80 much open space in the other boiler and you get the fire so much closer to the 

vater and it has to go through the flues. In the other it goes out more and the firepot 

fa hot air system is usually larger than the firepot of the hot water boiler. 

~ Q. So that what you say is pea and buckwheat coal if properly mixed with egg 

ir stove coal will work quite practically in a hot water boiler particularly 2—A, Yes, 
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it will work, for instance, if they use any judgment. Take the colder weather, i 
they find they don’t get enough heat they can use their large coal. On mild days 

every night they should throw the buckwheat on the larger coal at night and leave th 
fire until the morning. There is no fire without oxygen, without the air you cannoi 
make anything burn. The finer-coal of course being 1 more dense excludes the air, bu t 
it will hold the fire longer. ~ 


By Mr. Cowan: 


ON Did 1 understand you to say in an ordinary house equipped with hot water | 
heating apparatus they had to heat with anthracite coal?—A. Yes. aT 
Q. That is a horrible waste of money. I never think of doing it at home. Out. 
in Saskatchewan we have almost as cold a climate as you have in Ontario’—A. That 
would not be a good reason for that. 
Mr. Cowan: We use steam coal and we head no trouble with it at all. 
Witness: I should say necessity had a lot to do with it. : 


The CHairnMAN: You cannot get any other doctor. 


By Mr. Cowan: ' os 
Q. If I had my choice I would take ne steam coal for that kind of a furnail | 
The hot air furnace might be a little different. We never think of using anytil 7 
A. Your apparatus of course is built to burn soft coal. tu 


Q. The steam coal we use there is just as fine as powder ’—A. It is slack. | 
Mr. Cowan: We get it’by the carload and throw it in. We might have to gol to | 
the lever in the middle of the day and shake it down and that is all there is to it. 
Witness: I quite agree with you. | 
@. Why could not the people in Ontario do that?—A. They can if they are foreed 


to. 
Q. All right, that is a waste of money. that is all. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything to say on the use of substitutes for anthracites? You have 
spoken of the smaller sizes. What about the use of coke in London?—A. Coke is 
good fuel, yes. 3 

Q. Is there much available?—A. Well, considerable, yes. There is quite a y 
of coke brought in there. The City Gas Company used to sell about 10,000 tons unt: 
the past year when soft coal was so high that they had to use a great deal of it then 
selves. 

Q. And some imported?—A. Yes, quite a lot. ae 

Q. At what price was it sold?—A. I don’t know. It usually runs ine oh, 
from $1.50, somewhere around there, less than the other. 

Q. Just enough to be a little attractive to the consumer who wants hes save (— | 
A. Yes. ° - 

Q. Is it worth within as much as $1.50 of anthracite A. I don’t want to expres S 
‘an opinion on that because I am very much prejudiced on the value of anthracite coal, 
and that has been practically my business, you see. Le 

Q. You don’t as a matter of fact know whether that would be a fair difference | 
between the two or not?—A. I don’t think it would be fair for me to express a 
opinion on it. We have manufactured coal called boulets, about the size of an egs 
manufactured from a high grade anthracite, coal screenings and a very high grade oil. | 

Q. Is that what you call Nukol?—A. No, thank you. It is a different thing 
altogether. 4 

Q. What do they call it aay It is made by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Cor om- 
pany and they built a new plant costing $400, 000, and there is not any stock for sa le 
either. You are not putting that down. 
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. Mr. MoKenzir: Oh, yes, everything goes down?—A. It is a very excellent fuel. 
_ Now they have a little spiral and the screenings are put into this spiral from the mines 
and it is the highest grade of anthracite and that thing whirls all the time and throws 
all the dust out and they get very clear particles of coal. They would not make it for 
a year because they could not get the oil. The oil is heated to a very high degree and 

it is mixed up into a mortar; it goes on to the machine and comes out in the shape 

of an egg. It is about the size of an egg. That will stand the weather the same as 

anthracite coal. You can throw it out in the weather and leave it there all winter 
- and it is just as good in the spring. . 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. It is a briquette, is it not?—A. No, I am speaking about the boulets. There 
are briquettes. There are seven or eight of them, I understand. I know nothing about 
them. I am telling about boulets. 

Q. It is on the same principle as the briquettes?—A. The same principle, yes. 
It is the old Dutch process in a way. It is good fuel but our people are so extremely 
sensitive that when this starts to burn the oil will give off a little smoke and a little 

bit of odour that is nothing, but because of that they wont have it. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. That would not come from a hot water furnace, would it? You would not get 
any there, would you?—A. No, except you open the door. 

Q. What does that sell for a ton in London?—A. I should 
high. We have been selling it at a loss. 

- Q. What have you been selling it at?—A. $16, but this coal was 

December. 
Q. What would it be sold for under normal circumstances?—A. I have not 
asked the price of it lately. We did have it down to $14. I don’t know what their 
price is now, but you must understand this, this stuff ig the best of the lot. They 
have the exclusive sale of it, and the demand for it is tremendous. They won’t give 
you any hardly. Now it is all sold on the other side, most of it, although there has 
_ been considerable of it coming here this winter. That stuff will burn as long prac- 
tically as our coal and retain its shape until it will crumble into ashes, and you get 
like wood ashes. 

Q. Has it as good heating value as hard coal?—A. Not quite. There is no coal 
that has as good heating value as hard coal, nothing. But it is the next best thing. 
But the people will not buy it as long as they get anthracite coal in Ontario. 


say it has been pretty 


bought in 


By the Chairman: 


q. There would be no great advantage in buying it, would there, according to 
your story? It is practically the same price as anthracite and not as good—aA. No, 
it won’t be now. I could not tell you what price we got in December, only we had 
a difference of between $3 and $4 a ton between it and the anthracite. ° We sold it 
like fun. We couldn’t get it fast enough. But as soon as the price gets closer they 
won't buy it. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Where is it sold now, you say?—A. It is made by the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
| gation Company. The sales agent is in Buffalo. 
| Q. Is it manufactured on this side?—A. No, it is manufactured right dowm at 
' the mines. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. Is there any duty on it/—A. No, it is anthracite coal. 
Q. It is the same as anthracite/—A. It is anthracite, the whole basis is anthra- 
_ cite coal. 
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Q. What enters into it besides the coal?’—A. Oil. =< 
Q. What kind of oil?—A. I don’t know. 
Q. I suppose it is crude oil?—A. Yes, they heat the oil. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. It is really a briquette?—A. We will insist that it is a boulet. The briquette 

is a different shape. 
Q. That is all the difference?—A. It is the same principle. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. There is this much difference: briquettes are Hyenali made of bituminous i 
coal, and this is made of anthracite. : 


Mr. Cowan: No, no. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Briquettes?—A. You cannot tell what they are made of, but we know what 
the boulets are made of. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Anything else you wish to ask Mr. Daly? The secretary. ofa 
the association is here and we have one of the local coal dealers here. q 
Mr. Cowan: All the evidence we have had so far goes to show that it is certain | 
that the price of American anthracite is going to keep on increasing and increasing — 
and in a very short time the United States Government ade come to the point where | \ 
they will not be able to supply foreign countries. “= 
Witness: I don’t believe that. 
Mr. CuisHotm: That is very important now. Vs 
Witness: I think the present conditions are the result of the war. When thing ; 
become normal again you will find the coal business normal too, ¢ 
Q. There was evidence given here yesterday by a man who pretended to be an | 
expert. He said positively here that the supply could not last any more than ten | 
years, and gave us physical reasons.—A. My opinion is only worth what I give ith \ 
for, but that is my opinion. I don’t know how long the coal will last or anything | 
about it. | 
By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact you have no accurate knowledge of it. It is just an 
opinion you have acquired’—A. It is just an opinion. I don’t feel that way at all. | 
Bi 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Your business is catering to the people in supplying fuel?—A. Yes. * 

Q. Suposing it to be true what Mr. Harrington told us yesterday, that in ten 
years you cannot get anthracite, in what direction would you look for fuel? What 
would you do to keep up your business and meet the interests of the people with a | 
fuel, provided it is true that in ten years you cannot get any. anthracite?—A. The | 
people would have to burn soft coal. 

Q. Where would you get it?—A. From the United States and Canada, and 
there is soft coal in practically every state in the Union except the New. England 
states, any amount of soft soal. They might do like the doctor does; anybody can 
burn soft coal. They can heat their houses and everything all right. All that wil nf | 
happen is a return from the luxury of hard coal to soft coal. That is the whol 


thing. I told you a moment ago we had a discriminating people who insist on the 
best and they don’t care what the price is. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Oh, yes, they do. I don’t see why we are here then. 
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_- Mr. Cowan: I think there is a certain amount of truth in that. Our people are 
a whole pack of blockheads. 


The CHamMan: Are you speaking now of Saskatchewan, Doctor? 


Mr. Cowan: It is the truth. I say the whole of the Canadian people will give you 
illustration after illustration. They want the best, the very best, regardless of what 
it costs them, and that is the big trouble to-day right in Canada. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Have you got any ‘no Widdee of the economy that would be effected by 
establishing a central heating plarit?—A. Well, only the past experience they had in 
London a great many years ago. 

Q. What was that experience?—A. The men that Started it lost their money. 

Q. What was the coal then?—A. The coal was—well, I suppose, they got soft coal 
in London at that time at about $4 a ton, everything paid: 

Q. Was there any reason for that, or what do you think of the plan? Have you 
any knowledge of the possibilities of ict a plan?’—A. It is out of my sphere. I think 
it might be feasible enough in a business district. It is where your plant can supply 
a radius of a block or two, I think it is quite feasible. We have one in London and 
they are paying a great deal more than they can heat their premises for themselves 
with hard coal. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. You said a moment ago, I think———A. Now, listen, that should not go down. 
I don’t want to get into trouble. 


Mr. Cowan: We are not going to get you into trouble. 
The CHairman: It all goes down. 
Witness: See that you keep it to yourselves, 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I think you said that you thought the coal situation at the present time was 
abnormal, and when we get settled down again, we would get back to old times. . Do 
I understand you to mean we will get back to old prices?—A. Never. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. That we will get back to around $12 a ton. 

Q. For anthracite ?—A. If the Chairman will permit me—shall I tell them? You 
want information? 

_ Q. Sure we do—A. Here I am staying too long already. I will have to get out 
(of here. We are suffering to-day from a price of $5 that was made probably twenty 
_or twenty-two years ago. We sold coal in London for $5 that cost five dollars and 

teen cents on the track before we touched it. I lost ten dollars to a man on this 
very same thing. One of our prominent lawyers told me that he bought his coal 
for four and a half, and I said he did not, and I offered to bet him ten dollars that he 
did not buy it at that price, and I lost the bet. When coal was five dollars a ton it 
should have been six dollars and a half, labour and everything being cheaper, at that 
time, you understand. When it was selling at seven dollars, it should have been nine 
dollars, consequently the normal price would be somewhere around twelve, or thirteen 
or fourteen dollars. That is where the great difficulty is. Probably you do not want 
to hear these things,. but these are the facts. 


By Mr. Mackenzie: 
Q. Did you take advantage of the war to put the price up?—A. We never took 
advantage of anybody since we have been in business. 
Q. How did you manage to jump from the level you spoke of up to the high 


‘Price it is to-day?—A. Because we paid fifteen dollars a ton for coal at the cars; 
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we paid $529 and we paid eighteen and a half per cent to pay for it; it costs us 
$20.87, and we sold it for twenty-two dollars and we robbed them. | 
Q. What I want to know is this: Your price has been going on an even keel for 
many years?—A. It has never been on an even keel; it is varying all the time. 
Q. It has been pretty much the same price?—A. No. ; 
Q. What did you mean about this five dollar price of which you were speaking? — 
—A. That was a war in the city of Toronto. | 
@. How long did it continue?—A. Until the ebcle aleve came over and said if 
they did not stop it, they would stop sending in coal. 
Q. What has given this impetus to the price which has gone up to where it is 
to-day ?—A. I told you before. 
Q. Tell me again?’—A. The effect of the war that exhausted all the stock lel 
Q. Oh, so the war has put up the price, whosever fault it is. Why did you 
not answer me correctly ’—A. I did not understand what you wanted. 
Q. In other words, somebody has taken advantage of the war to put the price up 
—A. Well, it is the jobbers. oe 
Q. And you have fallen into it delightedly to keep the price up?—A. Why should. & 
we fall into it to lose money ? q 
(). That is what you are going hs do’—A. Why should we fall into that to lose 
money. a 
Q. Under these big prices you are making money ?—A. I tell you we lost money ~ 
on all coal we sold at high prices. 
Q. But you will never go back to the old prices’—A. We never made any money 
on them. The only money we could possibly make was on line coal; on the inde- 
pendent coal we lost money. 
Q. All I know is that somebody had put up the price—A. Yes, the jobbers. 
(J. And it stays there?—A. No it came down. , & 
Q. How much?—A. We reduced that coal down to twenty dollars; we reduced 
it to seventeen dollars and a half; then the new price came in and coal at present — 
is selling at a price of sixteen dollars and fifty cents. 
Q. Do you think it will stay there?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do you think it will come down this fall?—-A. No, I think it will go up. 4 

Q. But people have the impression that it will.come down. Do you think it is— 
advisable to take some steps to remove that impression?—A. I do not think that 
people have that impression. 
Q. Why are they not laying in their stocks?—A, There are different cireum- 
stances; I suppose some of them have not the money. 4 
Q. That usually obtains to a certain extent?—A. Then too, the shipping com-_ 
panies are much more stringent'in their demand for payment than they were. The y 
want their money right off; some of the companies insist on getting it twice a 
mouth. They have tightened right up. The dealer has got to get money from his | 
customers; he cannot attord to carry them. r 


Q. Are the banks carrying you’—A. They always do, yes. I presume they 
carry everybody. 


The CHamman: Might I point out to the Committee that I think there is al: | 
arrangement between the President and the Secretary of the Association whereby 
each shall have an opportunity of giving evidence along certain lines, so there will — 
be no conflict. There will be no restriction whatever ‘to the question the Committee — 
may ask, but there are certain matters which they have agreed the Secretary could 


speak on better than Mr. Daly. I simply point that out for the information of the 
Committee. 


Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I will fix that up. Let him go ahead. 
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By Mr. Ross: 


_ Q. There is just one further question I would like to ask you, Mr. Daly, on a 
question of policy. You are the President of the Retail Dealers Association?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. You know they all buy individually? You do not buy as an association ?— 
coal’—A. I do not. 

~ QQ. You know they all buy individually ? 
A. No. 

~ Q. What I am trying to get at is this: Could not there be-some method adopted 
by the Association as a body, whereby they could make large contracts and agree to 
divide up the coal amonst themselves? Would this not enable you to get your coal 
eheaper/—A. No more than you could throw a piece of meat to a pack of lions; the 
biggest one would get the whole chunk. 

- Q. Has that ever been tried?—A. You do not know them. 

Q. You mean I do not know the retail dealers? Or the other chaps?—A. You 
Jo not know any of them. 

Q. Do you mean they are all bad?—A. Is that all you want to know, Mr. Ross? 
Q. I am asking you if that is a practical question ?—A. No. 

_ Q. Why ’?—A. Because you would not get any three of them te agree on any- 
ching. 

Q. You mean three of the retai] dealers?—A. I do. 

Q, Then it is impracticable from your end?—A. To be serious with you, they 
Jo not want to lose their individuality; a man who wants his business wants his 
dusiness, and he does not want to be mixed up with half a dozen other men. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


 Q. Does he feel safer with his own connections instead of joining the pool?— 
4. I think he does. I think the basis of every nation is a man’s individual efforts. I 
im strongly opposed to fraternalism or anything of that kind. 


You do not buy as an Association ?— 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I suppose some of the retailers are in a stronger position than the others 4— 
A. Mr. Ross, I might mention that has been tried in a small way between three or 
four or five of them, and it has always broken up in a row. 

Q. But if taken up as an association matter?—A. No, I do not think it is of 
amy Lenefit at all. I can tell you of many cases. A weakness of the trade is that 
here are too many in the business. You cannot stop a man from going into the 
yusiness, but there are too many in the business.: You have men in the hardware 
yusiness selling coal, who do not know what the coal cost them, and this causes a 
ot of trouble. 

You will excuse me, Mr. Chairman? I think I have given you enough. 

The CHamrMAn: Ts the Committee through with Mr. Daly? 


Wirtxess: I beg of the Committe to be through. 
The witness retired. 


Bert A. Caspers, called. sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your official position, Mr. Caspell?—A. Secretary-treasurer of the 
ae Coal Dealers’ Association, 
 Q. How long have you held that position?—A. Some eight years. 
~ Q. You are in the coal business?—A. Retail coal business in Brantford. | 
_. Q. How long have you been in th A. Seventeen years. 
. (Mr. B. A. Casp=2ll.] 
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Q. Can you give us the ee eae of your association ia Four hundred and 
thirty-aix. 
Q. Distributed throughout?—A. Distributed inrousheut the province of Ontand 0, 
from Fort William to Ottawa. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


in ant membership ?—A. We have Oe one-half of oe ‘so-called coal dealers of 
the province in our membership. Figuring it from a tonnage standpoint, I would 
say that we have about seventy-five per cen% 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What are the objects of your a&sociation?—A. T have a little booklet here, 
Mr. Chairman | 


By the Chairman: 


| Q. You had better state the objects.-A. I. will just read this declaration of 
purposes and aims and objects of the Canadian Retail Coal Association. Bp 


“We realize the convenience if not the necessity of the retail coal mer- 
chant in every community, and we are interested in the promotion of the | 
general welfare and the perpetuation of the retail coal business. | 

“We seek to promote the social and intellectual improvement of the retail | 
coal merchants, by calling them together in conventions and business mestingsl | 
for interchange of ideas, for discussion of topics: of common interest, and for the 
cultivation of a closer personal acquaintance and friendship. | 

“We recognize the absolute right of every person, partnership or corpora- 
tion to establish and maintain as many retail yards as they or it may see fit. 

“We also recognize the disastrous consequences which result to the legiti- 
mate retail coal merchants from direct competition with producers and shippers; 
and appreciate the importance to the retail merchant of accurate. information 
as to the nature and extent of such competition where any exists. a 

“And recognizing and appreciating the advantages of co-operation in 

securing and disseminating any and all proper information for our mutual con- 
venience, benefit or protection, we have organized this association and have 
adopted the following articles for the government of our affairs.” 


You do not wish me to read the Articles of Association ? 
The Cuairman: No, I do not think that is necessary. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Is there any idea of your getting together in order to get the price of coal 4 
down’—A. That is one thing ‘we do not discuss—the retail price. rey i | 
Q. You get together socially?—A. We do talk over the costs of: doing business 

to arrive at a littl—Mr. Daly has gone back twenty-five years and told you about 
men selling coal at five dollars a ton. The trouble has been that a great na 
q 


of the so-called retail coal dealers are simply handling coal as a side line; it goes into 
the whole of their general merchandizing, and if they make a profit on the year’s 
business, all well and good; they do not know whether they, have made a profit on the 
coal.end of their business or not. 

Q@. Are these men members of your association?—A. Some of them, yes. 


By the Chatrman: 


anything he has not touched upon, in the securing of supplies. 
[Mr. B. A. Caspell.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


= .Q. Where ‘—A. At the mines. The cost of some of the coal shipped by jobbers 
and brokers is as high as fifteen dollars per ton at the mines. It must have surely 
passed through a good many hands to make that difference in price. 


By the Chairman: 


@. What would ‘be the 
‘independent companies. . 


Q. The line companies do not handle their coal in that way ?—A. No. 
By Mr. Hocken: 


Q.:Did they sell that coal in competition with the eight dollar coal?—A. There 
was no eight dollar coal on the market. 


source of that coal—independent companies ?—A, Some 


By Mr. Cowan: 


 ¢Q. It was all under contract? ~The line coal was under contract ?—A. Under 
contract ? | | 

Q. Yes.—A. They do not make any contract. price. 

a Q. No, but what I mean is that the line companies’ coal which was s 
dollars and ten cents was all sold under contract, is that correct ? 
into \before?—A. I presume so, yes. : kes 
~ Q. They cannot supply anything additional, and these people had to go out— 
A. Of course, you understand that during the period of the war and while the fuel 
control was on in the United States, there were certain orders issued by the. Fuel 
Controller which necessitated the shippers cutting off Canada to a large extent, and 
two or three companies shipped very little coal into Canada during that period, because 
of the orders they received to ship their coal to the New England States or some 
other sections of the United States, with the result that we had a shortage, and the 
brokers and jobbers and independent operators took advantage of that shortage abso- 
lutely. 


tS OE 


Q. That was last year?—A. Last year it reached the high level. seabed 
Q. But that will recur soon if there is a shortage there every year?—A, Yes, 
for instance, I may state right now—some mention was made of a shortage on, stove 
coal. The line companies’ price on stove coal at the present time is seven dollars and 
seventy-five cents, I think it is, and one line company still maintains the price of 
eight dollars and ten cents at the mine, but seven dollars and seventy-five cents is 
the price being quoted by a majority of the line companies. © 


old at eight 
‘Contracts entered 


h. By Mr. Cowan: | | | | 

| Q: Is that anthracite?—A. Yes, aithracite stove eoal; 1 -am referring to anthra- 
eite only. The jobbers to-day are asking eight dollars and fifty cents, a difference of 
seventy-five cents. a ton—an increase’ of seventy-five cents a ton. They have taken 
advantage of the situation already. 


\@ 


[Mr. B. A, Caspell.] 
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By the Chairman: | 

Q. That is, some shippers are prepared to deliver to the retailers in Ontario 

at—-A. Eight dollars and fifty cents. | 
Q. Eight dollars and a half a ton t—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hocken: | } | 

Q. There must be a tremendous profit for the coal operators, at eight dollars | 
and ten cents a ton?—A. I do not know anything. about that. > 
Mr. Cowan: Have you any witnesses on that, Mr. Chairman ? | 
Whrness: I think the United States Government has been trying to find that out | 

for about twenty-five years, and has not done it yet. | 


By the Chawman: t | 
Q. Mr. Caspell, you remember that the price jumped, fronrabout fifteen dollars | 
and a half and sixteen dollars last summer up to twenty-one and twenty-two and 
twenty-three and twenty-four dollars last winter ?—A. Yes. * 
Q. Can you tellus the cause of that 2—A. That is covered by the statement that | 
you made some time ago regarding the difference between the line companies’ price and 
the jobbers’ price—between eight dollars and ten cents, and fifteen dollars, and as a | 
result of being cut off from our source of supply by priority orders issuel by the Fuel | 
Administration of the United ‘States. oa 
Q. There was an urgent demand for coal in Ontario and there was a scarcity of 
supply at the other end, and you were thrown into the hands of the jobbers?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Any difficulty in getting coal in that way?—A. Yes. t, 
Q. Is there a possibility of that occurring this year, in your opinion ?—A. Well, | 
it is a difficult situation to figure out. I hardly look for such an increase, such a 
marked inerease—such a marked difference, rather—at the present time those who ar 
able to lay in their coal are trying to do so, at least in some sections. I would like t 
emphasize this fact for the benefit of the ‘Committee that if there is any possible 
chance, or any opportunity offered by the Committee to urge upon the Committee to. 
lay in their coal at the preset time, you should do so. In some sections they are no 
buying at the present time, and unless the people buy, the dealer cannot lay in the | 
coal; they cannot stock up coal; very few of them can stock more than for a month or | 
two at the outside. ; a | 
Q. Why?—A. They have not the capacity,—Mr. Daly has made mention of that 
—the operators likewise are not able to stock any more apparently, on account of 
high cost, and unless the consumers will take in the coal, the dealers cannot buy it, 
cannot get in their coal, and it goes right back to the operators who cannot opera 
and the miners cannot work unless they have the cars moving all the time. 
result of that is that the situation to-day, as you are all possibly aware—is that a good 
many mines are closed down -for hack of orders. } 


By the Chairman: 3 . 
Q. Are the conditions here very favourable to a repetition of the situation 1a | 
Very favourable. ; i 


By Mr. Cowan: ba | 
Q. What is being done to acquaint the public of that fact?—A. I do not know ef | 
anything. P| 
Q. The Retail Merchants have not done anything?—A. No. i 
Q. And the Government has quit?—A. The Government has fallen down. a 
Q. Do you think the Government should have quit—that is the Ontario Govern- | 
ment?—A. It looks to me as if we would have transportation troubles this winter, and) 
our situation will then be fully as serious, if not more so. i 
[Mr. B. A. Caspell.] 
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Q. So if the people of Ontario freeze this winter, the Provincial Government will 
be largely to blame for it?—A. As an Association we have urged the Government to 
continue the office of fuel controller. 


By the Chairman: 


szompanies, and I think Brantford has fared better than, or at least as well, as any 

wn in the province, but I think you will find in the smaller towns that Mr. Harrington 
aas done a great deal in diverting coal and securing coal for the smaller dealers, who 
iave not been linked up with the line companies, or with a good company who could 
rive them the coal they wanted. I believe Mr.- Harrington has done a great deal 
Uong that line, and I believe that as far as soft coal—bituminous coal, is concerned. 
hat he has done a great deal to keep our manufacturing establishments going, and 
liverting coal to points where it was needed. 

Q. The retailers in the smaller towns are not in as advantageous a position to 
set in touch with the producers on the other side, and are entirely at the mercy of 
hese brokers, who are prepared to rob them if their demand for coal is urgent enough ? 
—A. The conditions in earlier years have been such that the line companies have 
ot had to seek for a market for their coal, and they would not take on any new 
ustomers. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. As an Association, did you last year adopt an advertising campaign 2A. We 
id, in conjunction with the Toronto dealers. 
— Q. Will that be repeated?—A. Not that I know of 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Was it effective?—A. Very effective. 
| By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Why not repeat it?—A. Cannot afford it. 
By Mr. Ross: 


i ~Q. Would it not pay you? Did it not pay you last year? Did it not help you to 
2t your supply distributed regularly ’—A. I do not know. I do not suppose we lost 
ay money by it. 3 
By Mr. Cowan: ° 


Q. People have to come to you any way sooner or later and buy the same quantity 
‘ coal?@—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: ~- ’ 


ia Q. Do you think the buyers are on strike? Are they holding back in the hope 
at prices will come down /—A. I believe so. I believe that has had a lot to do with it. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


-Q. And the fact is that you expect the price to go up?—A. Yes, the fact is it has 
ready gone up, and on the Ist May, the line companies’ price goes up ten cents per 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. And then goes up gradually’—A. Yes, goes up gradually. 
(Mr. B. A. Caspell.] 
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By the Chawman: 

Q. Have you not found in recent years it has been the condition each year, that | 

on account of the high price the consumer hesitates to buy 2—A. No. | ‘ 

Q. There has been a great deal of complaint in recent years along: that line?- 

A. We have not had any difficulty in securing orders up to this year, but this year 

there is a sort of depression; I do not know what it is. , 
Q. Perhaps they still have some in their cellars this year?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Reserve stocks?!—A. Yes. | 


ty 
| 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. How many cities would you say you are familiar with in connection with 
the Association? You live in Brantford?—A. Yes. 7 
~ Q. Of what other towns and cities in your neighbourhood have you knowledge | 
of local conditions?—A. Oh, I think that is a fair sample of them all. . 
Q. Do they all belong to your association?—A. Practically all of them are 
represented. There is a list of members in that little book. “a 
Q. You do not include the city of Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. You do?—A. Yes. . i 
Q. Take the city of Toronto, can you tell the Committee how many local dealers | 
there are in the city?—A. How many in the city of Toronto? 
Q. Yes—<A. At the present time ¢ A 
Q. Yes.—A. If I remember rightly in the neighbourhood of forty, so-called, whom | 
we call regularly established dealers. Of course, you understand, sir, that 3 
frm like the Elias Roger Company or the Standard Fuel Company, and several more, | 
have several Branch offices and yards. . 
Q. I am asking you about the people who deal in anthracite coal?—A. Yes. © 
Q. There would be about forty of them 2—A. Yes. by 
Q. What would, be the average stock of those forty, for the whole year? How 
many tons do you think it would be?_A. That they handle on the average? i | 
Q. Yes, take one with the other?—A. I would not like to strike an average. The 
Elias Roger Company handle a quarter of a million tons. . ae 
Q. Do you know anything about the prices in Toronto?—A. I do not know what) 
they are selling at this year. - 
Q. What about last year?—A. The price last year, I believe, was seventeen 
dollars and a half—that was about as high as they went, or eighteen dollars; 
“is for the line companies’ coal. 
Q. That is delivered in the cellar?—A. Yes, for line companies’ coal; the high 
priced coal went as high as twenty-two dollars. rae 
Q. Was the price uniform (—A: No. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Some dealers charge 
our own city— 


d more than others?—A. Yes; it, was not uniform. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. I am speaking about Toronto altogether—A. I beg pardon. 
Q. Take Toronto. What about Toronto?—A. I do not know much about th 
Q. Do you know anything about the variety of prices; were they all the sa 
__A. They were different; they were not uniform; some companies never went. hi 
than seventeen dollars and a half, while some companies went as high as twenty 
dollars at least. I had that information direct from Mr. Harrison, who is a pas, 
President of the Association. d a 
Q. You say there is a variation of prices in the city of Toronto ?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. B. A. Caspell.] 7 
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Q. For the same class of coal?—A. For the same class of coal, but bought from 
different sources; one bought from line companies, and the other from the jobbers. 
I might say that while it is supposed to be the same class of coal. it is very often 
a cheaper coal that is, of a poor quality. . 

Q. Before we leave Toronto: What does your association do in connection 
with the adjustment of prices/—A. Nothing. 

Q. You mean to say there is no common ground—A. Nothing whatever, sir. 

Q. You talk about the prices?—A. Nothing whatever, sir. We, as an associa- 
tion, have never done anything to regulate the price of coal, or set the price of 
coal in any market. 

Q. You say that at your gatherings or meetings the price of coal is not dis- 
cussed at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is that?—A. No, sir. 

_  Q. And the purchase price is not considered at your gatherings?—A. No, sir. 
The only item, as I have explained, is the cost of doing business. That is very often 
discussed, but there was never any arrangement between the dealers as to what the 
price should or should not be. . 

Q. Of course I would expect you to say that anyhow—A. We have a verbatim 
eport of our minutes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. There is no gentleman’s agreement?—A. There may be a gentleman’s agree- 
ment between dealers in their local market. 
Q. You would not be a party to it?—A. No. 


vf 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. What is the difference between local markets and the other people who sell coal 
in one city, are they not all local men?—A. Yes, but we as an association have nothing 
0 do with the arrangements in the local markets. 

— Q. I do not understand that. Everybody who sells coal in a city or town has a 
ocal market ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Would not some of the members of your associatioon be regarded as local 
market men ?—A. Certainly, certainly. 

_ Q. And you say that some of those may have an arrangement amongst themselves, 
is to price?—A. Certainly, but that does not commit us as an association, to it. 

f Q. Members of your association amongst themselves agree as to the uniformity 
of price?—A. I presume so, along with others who are not members. 

Q. The same thing happens as if the association knew about it—members of the 
issociation—whether they have been doing it as member of the association or not— 
hey have got together and agreed upon a uniformity of price—that is practically a 
sxombine’—A. We know nothing of it as an association. . 


() 


3 By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. It may not result in that. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. They do not enter that on the minutes?—A. The officers of the association 
mow nothing whatever about it. 
_ Q. Iam not saying that they do, but you stated that the people who are members 
if your association get together on the side?—A. I did not say they did it ; I said 
ossibly they did it. 

Q. Do you not know?—A. No, I do not know. 
(Mr. B. A. Caspell.] 
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By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. You have no understanding among the local dealers in Brantford?—A. The 
prices there to-day vary from fourteen dollars and a half up to sixteen dollars. 
Q. For the same quality of coal 9—A. For the same quality of coal. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Is this variation conected in any way with the variations in the cost of coal 
-—A. No, I believe not. 
Q. I mean that you and I might go into the United States to buy coal and foi 
some reason or other you bought it at four dollars a ton cheaper than I did, then we | 
eame over here and you were able then to sell it at four dollars a ton less than I could; | 
that is not the case?—A. No. 
By Mr. McKenate: ! : : , 
Q. I cannot understand the purpose of the association of coal dealers. I will be | 
perfectly honest with you—I do not understand the excuse you have for existing at all | 
unless it is to discuss and arrange the price of the commodities, which they sell. What 
do they get together for? | ei 
Mr. Cowan: Does your legal profession ever get together? 
Witness: Well, for instance, if I tell you that last year we, as an association, 
appeared before the Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada to fight against the | 
proposed increased freight rates, and that [I believe it was through our urging upon — 
ithe Railway Commission not to increase these freight rates that we saved the people | 
of the Province of Ontario half a million dollars, would we not be of some use as an | 


; 


association ¢ | 
Q. Oh, yes, certainly; but you get your name from your business ?—A. Certainly. | 
Q. That is the style of your association, and that is the purpose of your associa- | 
tion? I would think that the purpose would be to safeguard and promote the interest 
of your business as coal sellers. I am not going to cross-examine you, I have no busi- 
ness to, but you say the price of coal is not discussed at all?—A. Absolutely not, sir, | 
Our annual meeting was held in Toronto on the 6th and 7th April, and I do not thi nk 
I heard the price mentioned once at that meeting. ‘ 
0 


By Mr. Ross: 4 


" 


¥ 


Q. Were the purchase prices discussed?—A. I do nct believe that the subject 0 


prices entered into any discussion at that meeting; I cannot recall it. oa 


By Mr. Chisholm: q 
Q. The fact is that you avoid it?—A. Yes; we keep away from it. It is agai ast 
(le criminal law to combine together, as you very well know. i 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. I suppose the costs vary greatly?—A. It will, between one town and anoth er 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. They will vary from one town to another?’—A. I have a litle book here. Thi | 
atatement is not my own.! This is an item taken from “The Retail Coal Man,” | 
inagazine published in Chicago. There was a gentleman speaking, Mr. Theodore | 
Hazelwood, of Lowell, Mass., who said:— = * 4 


“Coming to the cost of distribution to the ultimate consumer, we have 
gathered from eight of the leading coal merchants of the Merrimac valley, at | 
Manchester, Nashua, N.H., Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, and Newbury P OR 
figures compiled wholly independent of one another, showing the cost of dol 
business for the past year, including degradation to be from three dollars ar 


thirty-two cents to four dollars and forty-one cents per ton.” 


] mention that to show vou the difference between one town and another. 
(Mr. 'B. A. Caspell.] 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
- .Q. Have you any idea of what it costs to do business in the different towns in 
Ontario?—A. No. 
7 Q. Your association does not keep statistics on that?—A. No. 
Q. Have you a uniform system of accounting?—A. No. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


j Q. We have been discussing here quite a bit the prospect of getting Nova Scotia 

eoal into Ontario, especially into Eastern Ontario, which is considered as possibly 
a natural market ae Nova Scotia coal. Your organization is composed of men who 
handle anthracite almost entirely ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would their influence be thrown against the introduction of bituminous coal 2— 
I would not like to say. 

Q. Would it be against their interests 1A, T do not like to say. I do not believe 
it would. I do not see why it would. 

Q. If it were shown to be profitable to them to handle it, do you think they would 
be willing to handle bituminous coal from Nova Scotia, together with the anthracite? 
—A. I do not see why they would not. 

Q. Would the present plants permit it?—A. No. 

Q. They would have to have additional plants?—A. Yes. In a good many cases 
the elevators, as now constructed, will handle only anthracite coal. 

Q. Is it a very expensive plant to put in—would it be expensive to put in a 
plant to handle this Nova Scotia coal?—A. I do not know what it would cost to handle 
soft coal. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
_ Q. The same type of plant would do it?—A. I presume so; I do not know. The 
ordinary bucket system is being adopted by a number of dealers. The bucket elevates 


the coal to an overhead storage. I do not believe it would handle bituminous properly; 
soft coal does not run as freely as hard coal. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do one of those cost?—A. It all depends on the size. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Do not the Elias Rogers Co. and the Mills Company both take soft coal out 
of the vessels on the bay front?—A. I believe so, but I have never seen their plant. 
‘They must use a clamshell bucket to take that out. 
Q. I think they do.—A. Yes, I would think so. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Still, there is an enormous quantity of soft coal used in Ontario. There must 
be some others who have plants to handle it—A. Nearly all the bulk of soft coal’ is 
handled by the manufacturers, direct from the shippers; there is a very small portion 
of it which passes through the hands of the retailers. What the retailer does handle, 
In a majority of cases, he takes directly from the cars on the team tracks and hauls 


it away with teams. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) - 


Q. How would the freight rates compare with freight rates before the war?—A. 
‘The freight on hard coal from the mines to the frontier in 1914, was one dollar and 
seventy-five cents per gross ton. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. When, Mr. Caspell?—A. In 1914. 
(Mr. B. A. Caspell.] 
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Q. You are still speaking of hard coal ?—A. Of hard coal. The freight rate on 
hard coal from the mines to the frontier in 1917 was $1. 75; to-day it is three dollars 
and sixty-four cents per gross ton. 4 

Q. More than twice as much?—A. Plus—and don’t forget this, ceutleiieds ia 
New York Exchange. That is another fifty cents. 

By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. You are speaking now about all rail coal?—A. All rail coal. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


@. And trom the frontier A. That is to the frontier. | 
Q. But from the frontier?—A. From the frontier, the rate varies, but speaking — 
of Brantford, our rate in 1914 was seventy cents. . 
Q. What is it now?—A. One dollar and a quarter. : 


Q. So the increase is not as great in Canada as it is in the United States? 
A. No. | 


Q. Coal gets preferential treatment here? \ 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Were you here yesterday ?—A. No, I was not here, sir. 

Q. You heard parts of Mr, Harrington’s statement repeated here dbout the 
possible supply of anthracite and the number of years in which it is likely to dis- 
appear? Have you any personal knowledge of the situation?—A. No, sir. I. do 
not know what Mr. Harrington knows about it, but I was reading over a statement 
made here by Mr. McAllister, before’ your Board, in which he says that the United 
States Fuel Administration have estimated that the sources are capable of producing 
over ninety millon tons per year for some centuries to come. That is rather contra- 
dictory to Mr. Harrington’s evidence. 


Mr, Dovucias (Cape Breton): And I think very much better evidence. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Does that refer to anthracite?—A. Yes, sir, to anthracite. 


By Mr. Cowan: 7 

Q. Do you know what the consumption of anthracite is *n the United States a 

A. J think it is around ninety million tons per year. ’ . 
Q,. That means that the present consumption in the United States is equal te 
their entire output?—A. I presume 4 
Q. And with the increase in population they will soon be short, hich means 
that we will be entirely at the mercy of the United States and depending upon the ir 
charity ’—A. I would presume the aod million tons would include the four an¢ 
‘a half million which we use. | 


The CuairMan: Ts there anything further to ask Mr. Caspell ? 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. We are here, Mr. Caspell, very largely for the purpose of finding out how 
we can secure a nea of fuel for the country generally, with a special eye to the 
province of Ontario. Do you think there is any necessity for anxiety along that 
line? Have we got a sufficient fuel supply so there is no need to worry about. th a 
future fuel supply of Ontario?—A. I think you are quite right in going ahead with | 
your investigation, and endeavouring to locate a supply of coal, because we do not 
know at what day or hour we may be cut off, 
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Ps 
7 By Mr. Cowan: 


_ Q- That is what we want to find out—where we are at. As a nation it is up-to 
us to look after our own supplies. 


_ The Wirness: Yes, I think you have made an important step when you started 
this Committee. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


' Q. Do you know anything about the coke situation ?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. You do not handle coke at all?—A. No. 

Q. Generally speaking, the members of your association do not deal very much 
in coke?—A. No; the gas-house coke is supposed to be the, best domestic fuel. Of 
course, with the high price of coal and the consequent high cost of manufacturing 
gas, it is not being produced very largely, so there is not very much on the market 
at the present time for domestic use. _ , 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


- Q. Does it sell at a higher price than anthracite?—A. No, it will be a little 
bit less than anthracite. 


By Mr. Hocken: ‘ 


Q. Do you know anything about peat, Mr. Caspell’—A. No, I do not know a 
thing. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Some natural gas is used in Brantford?—A. Yes. sibs 
Q. Much?—A. Quite a little. When natural gas first came into Brantford, which 
would be about ten years ago—ten or twelve"years ago—I presume they cut off our: 
jonnage about one-third. We are gradually getting it back, because the natural 
gas has not been satisfactory. It has been that strong sulphur gas from the Selkirk 
field, and in addition to that they increased the price to a little better than double 
the former amount, so there is not much being used. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
— Q. Was there much of that used for domestie purposes?—A. Oh, no; for 


cooking purposes. We find at this season of the year a good many householders use 
it under the hot water boilers because they don’t get the odor in that ease. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. They have in the province of Alberta, as testified before this Committee, an 
agent or a commissioner in the city of Winnipeg with certain appliances to demon- 
strate the use of their soft coal to show how it can be used. Do you think some such 
system would be useful say in the city of Toronto to show the people how Nova. 
Scotia soft coal for instance could be used either alone or as an admixture with 
anthracite in their furnace?—A. I think you would have to adopt some policy 
along that line to educate our people to the use of some other coal than anthracite. 

Q. You think that would be a way of doing it?—A. You spoke about your fur- 
nace; it is not the stamp of furnace we have in the east here. Would not your flues 
plug up with ordinary soft coal? . 

‘Mr. Cowan: Once in a while we have a brush. Once a year we run it through 
and that is all there is to it. The soft coal we use we simply throw it in like so much 
dust. We shake down our furnace first, arrange our drafts and then it goes all over 
the top just like an oil or coke and about noon we go down and shake it up and 
row on a little bit more. That is all there is to it. You can maintain a perfect 
heat throughout the house; no trouble at all. 

Witness: I know the year before last some quantity of soft coal was tried and 
had an awful lot of trouble. It seemed to plug up and they did not get the heat 


at all. 
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Q. We must have a superior quality of soft coal than you have been getting 
We have no trouble about that.—A. It must be that. ‘ 
The CuHamman: You must consider in the West you don’t feel the cold. | | 
Mr. Cowan: The contention I make is this, in the mind of the ordinary layman 
if I ean go down and look after the furnace with our coal, surely the people of 
Ontario ean do the same, and I should say you would cut your cost about one-half 
That is my opinion. I am not speaking from actual knowledge, but I know we 
eould not afford to use anthracite in our furnaces. We would not dream of doing it 
—A. The thing that struck me— 


By Mr. Cowan: 4 

Q. Anthracite in our place costs about $22, and if you figure to cut out the | 
rock and the slate it must be about $40 a ton. It is the American anthracite we | 
are getting.—A. The thing that struck me, Mr. ‘Chairman, in connection with yout | 
campaign to try to secure—of course you are looking more to the future than you 
are to the present needs, but it seems foolish to think of sending coal to Toronto 
from Winnipe or say farther west. I presume they will require 100,000 tons of 
anthracite in Winnipeg, and it would seem foolish to bring soft coal from the West 
to the East, and to ship anthracite coal from the Kast to the West, a similar amount, 
unless you did something to stop the anthracite coal going to. the West. ee 
Q. That is precisely what we are doing. Out there we are trying to lessen the | 
consumption of anthracite and I think it is being substantially lessened and the 
policy which the Alberta Government has inaugurated, and which has already been 
quite successful will to a large extent supplant that anthracite—A. We have the 
same condition down here. Montreal and Quebec use a million tong of anthracite. | 
I believe, somewhere in that neighbourhood. Should not something be done to get | 
that market weaned over to soft coal before you endeavour to touch Central Ontario? © 


By the Chairman: 


; Q. Can you offer any recommendation to the Committee from the retailemm | 
point of view in Ontario?—A. I don’t know that I have anything to suggest here. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What would you say to this: Supposing Montreal and Quebec can be served 
by Nova ‘Scotia and as far as the head of the lakes from Alberta, would there be - 
plenty of coal for Ontario then from the American field?—A. Yes, I believe you 
would not have any shortage at all. . j 
Q. At lower rates than we could get it from other points?—A. Have you inves- — 
tigated the rate on soft coal from Alberta? | i” 
Mr. Hockxen: Yes. It is enormous. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : . 
. . . AD. 
Q. What would you think of the idea of the Ontario Government co-operating 


with the Nova Seotia Government with the view to introducing soft coal into | 
Ontario, and also coke, having a demonstration plant at some central point, and 
gradually educating and introducing the people to both the advantages of soft e 
as well as coke?—A. It sounds reasonable, sir. Educational campaign is the only 
thing that will ever wean them over from anthracite coal. Lia 

Q. The Ontario Government has never done anything in .that direction? 
Nothing whatever. I won’t say nothing whatever—well, they have not along the lin 
you are speaking of. The Ontario Fuel Administration had an expert who was goil 
around among the different manufacturers during the shortage of soft coal the winter — 
before last, urging upon them the advisability of using say anthracite screenings OF — 


hard coal screenings in place of soft coal, which they could not secure at that time. 
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‘That is as far as I know of any effort being made by the provincial government to do 
! y 
anything. 

Q. That was just merely an emergency to try to relieve the situation?—A. Yes. 


ra 


. The CHairnMAN: I might say we have a witness from the city of Ottawa present 
who is prepared to give evidence to-day if the Committee desires to hear him. 


Mr. Cowan: Surely. 


By Mr. Hocken: ‘ 


Q. We have a company in Toronto that bags the coal dust and turns it into 
briquettes. What would you say about that as an economical proposition ?—A. That 
is all right. That is the Nukol. 

Q. Yes. They are selling it at less than the anthracite coal?—A. I think when 
anthracite was $17 Brantford Nukol was selling at $17. 

Q. Does it give as good service?—A. No, it fills the flues. In a good many cases 
it would fill the flues. 

Q. It is anthracite dust?—A. Anthracite dust, I presume that is what they use. 
It is not in a class with the boulets that Mr. Daly spoke of. If they could manufacture 
as good a briquette as the boulets are they would be doing something worth while. 

Mr. Daty (previous witness): If they would use the same ingredients. There is 
a vast difference in the coal. 

Witness: Perhaps you could establish a boulet factory and relieve the retailers 
of a considerable quantity of their anthracite screenings at perhaps a little better price 
than they are able to secure. I sold some screenings the other day at $1.75 a ton, 
which cost me $13.50 a ton. 

Q. What screenings would you have out of, say 100 tons of eoal?—A. It would 
‘run perhaps between three per cent and four per cent and five per cent. 


By Mr, Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. That is one of the big items I suppose of the eost of doing business?—A. One 
of the big items. 
The CHairman: Anything further to ask the witness? I thank you. Shall we 
hear Mr. Halpin of John Heney & Son Company ? 
Mr. Cowan: Yes. 


Mr. Wituiam J. Havpin, called, sworn and examined. 


By the a hairman: 


Q. You are an officer of John Heney & Son Company ?—A. Vice-President and 
Managing Director. 

| Q. How long have you held that position?—A. Managing Director for the past 
year, and I have been Secretary since 1911; in the coal business since 1907. 

Q. Have you any statement to present to the Committee?—A. I have not pre- 
pared any formal statement, Mr. Chairman, but with your permission I would like 
to make a few preliminary remarks. Regardless of the ultimate solution of the 
problem, or as to whether or not it is economically possible to market coal from 
Nova Scotia in Ontario, the fact remains that for next winter any way Ontario will 
be dependent on the United ‘States for anthracite coal. Now the situation is very 
serious, and I would like to impress upon the Committee the seriousness of it. I 
think the Committee could do a great deal of good if they issued a warning to the 
public to buy their coal now. I think that a warning coming from this Committee 
would have more weight than a warning coming from any other person or body of 
‘persons. A year hgo coal was selling in Ottawa at $13.50 a ton. There were several 
advances due to advances in the mine, freight rates, ete., that brought the price up to 
‘$1. 50 in March. On the first of April the majority af the line companies, five out 
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of six of them, reduced their price 50 cents a ton and announced in the beginning of 
May, beginning May 1, there would be an advance of ten cents a ton for the five 
succeeding months. In our opinion the larger part of the coal-buying public has 
been anticipating a drop in the price of coal along with the prices in the various 

other commodities. If a dealer has his bins filled and the public are holding back 
waiting for further reductions, he will have to ask the companies to stop shipments 
and the mines will close down. For your information I might state that the anthracite - 
miners really have to work practically at capacity for the full fifty-two weeks in the 
year to.take care of the anthracite demand. Last year the situation was very serious, 
In fact it was due chiefly to the fact that last fall for three weeks there was what 
was known as a vacation strike and had it not been for the extremely mild fall and_ 
winter we would have had a situation similar to what we had a few years ago. The 
public would say if we issued a warning it was merely propaganda, that we wanted to 
have our business spread equally over the full period. As I stated, they are looking” 
for further reduction. Now from last year the causes that have put the price up have 
been these: first, there is an increase in the miners’ wages and their wage agreements _ 
have another year to run. Now, I think it is out of the question to expect any reduc- 
tion in the miners’ wages until another year anyway. The second point has been 
the increase of the freight rates. Some of the public expect a reduction in freight 
rates. While we anticipate that the American railroads will no doubt reduce the 
railroaders’ wages—for the last year 70 per cent of the American roads did not earn. 
interest on their bonds, so whilst they might reduce the wages we don’t think there 
will be any reduction in freight rates. Another point is, up to May first last year we 
paid for our coal in American funds at the mine, but since the first of May last year 
we have had to pay for it at the border; that is. in addition to sending American 
funds for the cost of the coal at the mine we have had to send American funds for 
the American portion of the freight rate and about two-thirds of the haul is through 
American territory; so you can see a reduction in the price is practically out of the 
question. The line companies have already announced their policy and the price will | 
be advanced 10 cents a ton each month. Some might say it is just a question of — 

making provision for the shortage next winter. If the mines are closed down next 
’ fall and winter they can only utilize a certain number of men in each mining shaft. 
In the second place they cannot take on extra railroaders and steel men in the mines_ 
because the state of Pennsylvania will only allow a fellow to mine coal when he is — 
working two years in the mines. So for the last five or six years the output of anthracite 
has remained about the same, and the demand has been increasing practically each — | 
year, so the mines have to work at full capacity for the full period to take care of the — 
supplies. If the public do not take in their coal it will mean the mines will have to_ 
close down and in fact some of them have already closed down and we figure the 
situation next year will be very serious. Another point, when they are moving grain 
there is alwavs a shortage of cars. We think that will be more acute this year form t 
the reason that for the past month or two the American people have only been 
handling about 50 per cent of their business and no doubt they will all be in thes 
market buying at the same time, and no doubt there will be an extra demand on the 
railroads. This is a pamphlet issued by the Irving National Bank. It is their Mid- 
poLithly onlin of business, issued April 18, just received the day before yesterday. 7 
They say “anthracite coal is perhaps the most noteworthy instance of a staple whose 4 | 
price is sharply at variance with the general tendencies. On April 1, 1921, anthracite | 
in stove sizes cost $9.96 wholesale in New York, compared with $8.45 April 1, 1920, 
and $4.85 in April 1914. Bituminous coal (Pittsburgh) f.o.b. Chicago on the same 
dates sold for $7.20, $5.45 and $3.55 respectively. Paper and alcohol, though receding 
in wholesale quotations, are not yet in line with cut price readjustments. Equally 
striking disparities occur in wages now paid in various occupations.” 
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By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Will you give that bituminous again?—A. Bituminous f.o.b. Chicago, $7.20 
$5.45 and $3.55. — | 
, Q. I don’t mean that. What you were quoting?—A. This is anthracite coal. 
~“Curtailed production in basic industries: Decreased production prevails in many 
basic industries. Features of March were the shutting down of a number of large 
copper mines, a pig iron output of only 1,595,000 tons, or less than half that of Octo- 
ber, 1920, a steel ingot output of 1,570,978 tons against 3,015,982 last October, a 
declining weekly production of bituminous coal until it is now below one half of 
maximum capacity, half time or less. in lumber production, and a restriction in 
acreage of some new crops. This policy of curtailment has not yet fully made its effect 
felt generally upon prices. In iron and steel the weekly average of fourteen repre- 
sentative products compiled by the Iron Trade Review showed an uninterrupted 
decline since the beginning of the year from $52.75 then to $43.86 on April 5, but rising 
to $43.90 on April 13, 1921. During April, 1914, the average was $23.39. It is 
asserted that actual consumption in the steel trades to-day is in excess of present 
output.” 

“The small output of bituminous coal already mentioned accounts for more than 

half of the idle freight cars in the United States, estimated at 507,427 on April 8; this 
total comprises over 20 per cent of the entire number in the country. Steady declines 
in freight car loadings brought the total for the week ending April 2 down to 666,642 
ears, a decrease of 192.185 compared with the corresponding week of 1920. With the 
exception of grain and grain products, decreases were reported in the loading of ‘all 
classes of freight compared with the previous week. Next to coal, the greatest loss was 
reported in the loading of merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which fell off to the 
extent of 4,000 cars. This is the first decrease in the loading of this class of freight 
since January 1, 1921. 

“ Railroad conditions show a few signs of improvement. During February a total 
deficit of $7,205,000 occurred, compared with $1,167,800 in January. Of the 200 
reporting railroads, 106 failed to earn their expenses and taxes, according to an 
analysis made by the Association of Railroad Executives. Tabulations show that in 
every district the roads fell far short of receiving the amount which it had been esti- 
mated they would earn under the increased rates.” 

You will see from these few paragraphs that reduction in the price of coal is prac- 
tically out of question, as I point there can be no reduction in the miners’ wages as 
their wage agreements have another year to run, and I don’t think we ean look for any 
reduction in freight rates, even though we have a reduction in railroaders’ wages, and 

exchange is a thing we cannot depend on, but I do not look for any reduction from 
that point. The line companies have already announced that beginning May 1st there 
will be an advance of ten cents a ton each month so that coal will be higher in price 

later on, and as I pointed out the anthracite mines of the United States practically 
have to work at capacity the full fifty-two weeks in the year to take care of the demand, 
If the dealers have their bins filled up and the public are not taking it in they will 
have to stop shipments, the mines will close down ; some have already closed down, 
and they won’t be able to make them up next fall and winter. In the first place they 
_cannot utilize extra men if they have them; in the second place they will not be allowed 
to have anyone mining coal except he has two years experience in the mine. Then 
on top of that, even if they could get out the coal they could not get the cars. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. In other words steady employment keeps costs down?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are the people buying as readily this year?—A. We sent out a circular on the 
first of March putting it up to our customers and the response we have had has been 
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very gratifying. We have been working our equipment to full capacity. We don’t 
know how long that will continue. Last year, they were panicky. They knew there 
were going to be advances in the mine price and the freight rate. I might say last 
year on the first of May we had 60 per cent or “70 per cent of our entire year’s business 
on the books waiting for delivery. We had to take every order insturn. We are 
working now to capacity. We are taking all the coal we can get, but if later on, in 
July and August we are then cut off and have to stop shipments the chances are we 


won’t get them later on. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. What storage capacity have you got ’—A. 15,000 or 16,000 tons. 


By Mr. Hocken: | 

Q. How much have you got in there anyway’—A. We have got probably ten or | 
twelve thousand. We have taken more than our allotment this month. That is, . 
we buy all our coal from the line companies under a yearly contract, and we are 
supposed to take one-twelfth each month. We have taken our entire amount for April. 


By Mr, Cowan: 

Q. The people of Ontario last year, by laying in their coal early,—that was 
financially a profitable undertaking for them?’—A. The persons who took it last — 
April got it for $13.50. On May 1, it had gone up to fifteen dollars and a quarter 
and fifteen dollars and a half; later on it was fifteen dollars and seventy-five cents, but _ 
in March it was as high as adeaatesn dollars and a half. sf 
Q. Was it the Government’s campaign which induced them to lay in their coal 
Did the fact that the governmental department warned the people, have any beneficial — 
effect ?—-A. The public know that prices were going to advance. In fact, we had — 
heen urging our customers to place their orders for some time. It was shown that 
it was going to be necessary to have increased freight rates, and we knew the railroads — 
had just been turned back by the United States Government, and it was necessary — 
for the companies to have increased revenues, and we were anticipating a fact, in) 
: 


inerease in freight rates, all of which would increase the price of coal. In fact, since — 
1914, each year they have been buying earlier; last year they bought earlier than ever, 
and sinee 1914 our equipment has been kept oss all the summer. e. 
Q. You have asked this Committee to issue a warning. Is that such a warning — 
as the Ontario Government formerly issued?—A. There is no one now in an official 
capacity in the Ontario Government to issue that warning, and, as I say, I do not 
think the public would pay as much attention to any other warning as they would to | 
a warning issued by this Committee, who have been investigating the situation for — 
some time. I think a warning from this Committee will have a very great effect to 
Q. Do you agree with the witnesses who preceded you that the Ontario Govern- — | 
ment should have continued with the office of the Fuel Administrator, as being in | 
the best interests of the people?—A. I do not know whether there is any use ~ | 
continuing him in office. Outside of advising the people and warning them now, there 
is no question of getting coal. We can get the coal now. It is a question of gettinga | 
it Jater on. H 
By the Chairman: 
Q. You distribute coal to certain points outside of Ottawa, too?—A. Yes, ! 
Q. Over what area?—A. Well, to all points that would be served by entry through | 
Ogdensburg and Rouse’s Point, and around the Quebec area lying—that is, the 
district that is closer to Ottawa than to Montreal, would be served by Ottawa, and 
up around Temiskaming and all around that district. 


By Mr. Cowan: . 


Q. Do the people use anthracite for domestic purposes tA Prictically ali | 
anthracite. 
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_ Q. Have you ever made any attempt to introduce soft coal for domestic use?—A. 
No, we have not. 

Q. Has anybody else in this locality made any attempt to do it?—A. The Fuel 
Controller for the Dominion was urging it a few years ago, but outside of that I do 
not know of any. 

Q. What success did he have?—A. As long as the anthracite was available they 
would not take bituminous. 


 Q. Evidently, you are aristocrats here the same as they are in Toronto. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say you buy all of your supply from the line companies ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have had no experience with the independent companies?—A. No. 
Perhaps ten years ago we bought an odd car from the independent companies, but I 
have no recollection of buying from them. 

Q. The price of coal is based A. It is all based on line companies. 

Q. Dealers who are buying from independent companies would either have to 
charge a higher price, or sell at a loss?—A. Ottawa has been particularly fortunate, 
in this way: There is one company which supplies the greater part of this market, 
that is, most of the other dealers would also buy from line companies, or a couple of 
them, and the company which supplies the greater part of this market have preferred 
to ship to this point, because they have not only the profit on the coal, but they have 
the long haul over their own line, that is, coal coming into Ottawa, would come over 
the D. & H. to Rouse’s point, and frgm there in over the Grand Trunk, or O.P.R. 
So, as I said, they have not only the profit on the coal, but the long haul over their 
own line. That is one reason why Ottawa was so fortunate. Last year, early in the 
year, before the fall walk-out of the miners, a large percentage of the coal had been 
supplied to this district. Now, I think it was in January, or the beginning of 
February, they were taking a considerable quantity out of the schools in Buffalo and 
distributing it among the residences, but Ottawa was not in any such position as 
that. We had a large percentage of it during the summer months, and then the mild 
fall and winter on top of that—whilst our supply was down very low, we managed 
‘to get through. The same thing applied during the freight crisis of 1917 and 1918. 
We were never out of coal at that time. We took care of the Government buildings 
at that time, and the city buildings, and took care of ninety per cent of the people of 
Ottawa, because we kept our bins filled up and took in all we could get. 

Q. Do these buildings use anthracite?7—A. They were at that time. The central 
heating plants used bituminous coal, but outside of that they were using probably 
eight thousand tons of anthracite, and about nine or ten thousand tons of bituminous. 

Q. What buildings are those?—A. The Government buildings at Ottawa. 

Q. In what furnaces of Government buildings do they use bituminous coal ?— 
A. In the central heating plant and in the Hunter Building, and in a few of the 
smaller buildings. In the others they use anthracite. 

| Q. Where do they get this bituminous coal?—A. Tenders were called for a few 
days ago; the contracts have not been awarded as yet. 

_ Q. Is it all bituminous?—A. Prior to the last few years, they used anthracite 
entirely, but now they are using bituminous. 

Q. How has this succeeded? Are they continuing to use that in a heating plant? 

A. Bituminous? 
Q. Yes—A. They called for tenders for bituminous. 
Q. Evidently it has been satisfactory ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Has it been American or Canadian bituminous?’—A. American. 
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By Mr. Cowan: a Tepe \ 


Q. American bituminous?—A. So I understand. . | 
Mr. Cowan: I think we should start in with our own Government. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is bought under tender?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the lowest tender gets the order?—A. Yes. er 
Q. Regardless of where it comes from?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Is this coal which is consumed in the central heating plant, bituminous coal— 
bought on test?—A. They call for tenders, and ask in th tenders to specify the mines 
where that supply of coal is coming from. 

Q. That is all?-—A. Yes. ; 

Q. It does not matter whether is comes up to a standard or not, they still pay 
the same price for it?A. No doubt before awarding the tenders they compare 
analyses of the various coals— Y : 

Q. I do not believe you grasp what I mean. In. our large power plants in the 
west, there is a weekly test made. A contract is awarded. The coal must come up t 
a certain standard by a test in each week or month—I forget which it is—but if if 
falls below that, when the company tendering has to reimburse according to the amount 
it falls below; if it is above that standard the company will get an additional price 
Is there any such thing done here?-A. I do not know, we have not supplied th 
bituminous coal. We have supplied the Goveynment buildings here for a period of | 
over twenty-one years, up to the last couple of years, but we have not been able to 
supply them with bituminous as yet. ; | 

Q. You do not know whether any of the coal supplied here is sold on test ‘a I 
do not know. . q 

Q. To the Government or otherwise?—A. Do I get you right—? . 

@. That is, coming up to a certain standard? Is the standard fixed?2—A. Wher 
the tenderer says he will supply coal from a certain mine, the Government has 
statistics which give the analysis of the coal from that mine. i 

Q. Take the city of Regina: they award a contract to a certain company. Las as 
year by a certain test, that company had to reimburse the city of Regina, nearly sever 
thousand dollars because even though the coal came from the specified mine, it d id 
not come up to the fixed standard. Now, is there anything of that kind done here’ 
—A. I am pretty sure it— 


By the Chairman: dl 


Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Halpin, you do not know2—A. I am pretty sure ther 
is not. 

Q. You do not know what the Government mumealrsriay are doing’—A. No. 

Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): He says he is pretty sure. 


By Mr. Ross: : 


Q. They do not do that with you?—A. We tell them that we will supply them w th 
Lackawanna coal from the Hudson Coal Co., and we supply. it. They have an inspectol 
down there at the yards to see that every ton is properly screened, and up to th 
proper specifications. 

Q@. And they know that coal comes from the Lackawanna coal mines, and the} 
know what the ordinary tests are, but you do not know whether they are considered 0 
not?—A. I know one year they wanted tp put in a clause as to the test, but ow 
shippers would not allow it to be put in. They said: “ All we will undertake to do | 
to supply you with the same coal you have been getting,’ and then we told th 
Government that we would supply them with Lackawanna coal, the product of the 

C Nive ts?) Ad caepely © 


ore ae 
/ 
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Hudson Coal Company, and have it properly screened., There is an analysis of that 
coal, but they would not allow any clause to be put in showing it was up to a certain 
test. 
~  Q. Are you still supplying Lackawanna coal?—A. Yes. Hp" . 
_.. Q. Do you still get it?—A. The coal we have been supplying has been all Lacka- 
wanna. a at 

Q. I think we are talking at cross-purposes. You said nine thousand tons of 
anthracite and eight thousand tons of bituminous coal were used. Where did the 
bituminous coal come from?—A. I do not know. 


The CHamman: Would it not be better to ask this witness what he is supplying 
the Government, rather than what the Government is doing? He cannot have 
accurate knowledge of what the Government is doing. | 
4 Mr. Dovctas (Cape Breton): It may not be accurate, but it is very useful. : 
Wirness: In that blue book on the window-sill it shows the quantity the Goyern- 
ment bought and paid for last year, and who supplied it. | 

Mr. Cowan: We will have to get a form of contract or tender, because I want to 


know if there is any discrimination being shown against the (Canadian mines by the 
Government, or if there is any preference. 


- The Cuairman: This witness cannot possibly know that, except insofar as the 
coal which he supplied is concerned. 


Mr. Ross: He might. 
Mr. Cuisnoim: I think this witness will know where the coal comes from—the 
coal which was supplied. om 
Wirness: Anthracite or bituminous? 
Mr. CuisHotm: Bituminous. 
_ Wrrness: A tender was given to a gentleman from Montreal, and I understand 
that he supplied the bituminous coal from the United ‘States 


i By Mr. Ross: 


Q. When you supplied bituminous coal, did you supply it from the United 
tates’—A. No, we never supplied them with bituminous coal. We have supplied 
hem with anthracite. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. That standard of which Dr. Cowan spoke might be a physical rather than a 
themical standard—A. In this year’s specifications they have stated that the bitum- 
nous coal must show at least thirteen thousand B.T.U’s and must not contain more 
than eight per cent ash. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


-Q. But they make no test during the year as to whether it comes up to that 
tandard or not? That is the point I want to get at. I want to know that, if I 
0ssibly can 


~ The CHatrman: How can this witness tell you whether the Government makes 
hose tests or not. Let us call a witness who has some information on the matter. 

_ Wrirness: Some years ago the Mines Department, when we were supplying the 
ull quantity of anthracite coal, called for samples from our bins and analyzed them. 


Mr. Doveras (Cape Breton): The witness has made this important statement, 
hat at the present time they are asking for tenders for eight or ten thousand tons 
f bituminous coal, and there is no indication that there is any preference given to 


(Mr. B. A. Caspell.] 
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Qanadian coal as against American coal. What I think should be done, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that arrangements should be made with the Government to give every reason- 
able preference to Canadian bituminous coal and this should be done promptly in 
view of the fact that these tenders are now outstanding. Is that correct, Mr. Halpin! 
Mr. Cowan: The point is, Mr. Chairman, if you will pardon me, there is a great 
difference in the quality of bituminous coal. "a 
The Cuairman: Agreed, Doctor. 
Mr. Cowan: If the American coal is superior to the Canadian coal it might make 
a difference, but if they are simply buying bituminous coal, they may be discriminating 
against Canadian coal, and if they are I think the test will show it. } 
The Cramman: The only point I wish to emphasize is that we are inquiring of 
this witness if tests are made of this coal, which the Government has bought. 
cannot possibly know what the Government is doing, except in so far as he may 
know what they do with the coal he supplies. 
Mr. Cowan: The tenders which they submit show it. 
The Cuainman: Yes, that is right. It must be on the tender. 
Mf. Cowan: If he was a tenderer, he would know it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but you are questioning him as to whether or not the 
Government made any tests. How does he know that? 
Mr. Cutsnoum: He knows a great deal about these matters. 4 
Mr. Ross: All we need to do is to ask him. If he says he does not know it, tha 
ends it. 3 
Mr. Dovcuas: He is a well-informed witness. He has been in business a grea 
many years, and to my mind, has given very satisfactory evidence. 


if 


By the Charman: 

Q. What is your knowledge as to what the Government does in the way of testing | 

the coal which they buy ?—A. As I have said, some years ago the Mines Department 
would take a sample of our coal—call:down and take it down from, our bins and 
analyze it. That is all I know on the subject. . : 
. Mr. Cowan: That is the best thing we have got to-day, because we want to. get 
Nova Scotia coal in here. That is my idea. It is all right for Ontario to get. he 
coal, and my idea is get Nova Scotia coal into any part of Ontario we can. That 1 
the only reason I am on this Committee. I am a sufficiently good Canadian to s ar 
up for it. The Canadian coal, as far as I have 3een, will stand up against any teat 


and against any foreign coal. 


By Mr. Hocken: 

Q. Do you think you can bring Nova Scotia coal into Ottawa, in competitior 

with American coal?—A. I have not got enough information on that to say. Some 

years ago, when we were asking for prices on Nova Scotia coal, and inquiring as # 

the freight rates, we found it cost about a dollar a ton or so more for the Nova 

Scotia coal than it would cost to bring in bituminous coal from the United States. 
I do not know how it is to-day. \ oe 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

i : 
Q. Who does the largest coke business in the city?-A. Ottawa Gas Company. 
Q. They make a great deal of coke?—A. What? seni ae 
Q. They manufacture it, do they not?—A. It is their by-product after manv 

facturing their gas. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


GucWhat de they do. with their coke?A\ Sell it tn pees 
fMr. B. A. Caspell.] 
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_ Q. Any trouble in sellin 
yet rid of what they have. 

_ Q. Do they sell it for domestic 
Do you know’—A. I cannot say. 


ut By Mr. Douglas: 
 Q. Does it sell at-a lower 


g it?—-A.I do not know. I Suppose they manage to 


purposes, and are the people satisfied who use it? 


an to say that sometimes they may 


/ price increases accordingly, and if 
they have a surplus, they make their price sufficiently below that of anthracite to 
dispose of it. . ; , 


Q. But it is generally lower?—A. Yes. 
Q. To the extent of a dollar a ton ’—A. TI think three or four dollars. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Have you ever heard any complaint from the people who use it?—A. My 
general opinion has been that it is hard on the grates—the furnace grates, 

_ Q. Yes, I have heard that. But beyond that, there is no objection which you 
aave heard?’—A. Of course, it would not give satisfaction during mid-winter y 16, Y¥8 


ised, I think, in the fall and spring, but I. donot think it would hold the fire, or 
give as much heat as the anthracite coal. 


5. Q. It is a good substitute tiengh?—A. |. have never used 
nuch about it,— : 
By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. It burns out much more quickly ?—A. Excepting this. that we supply some 
if the employees of the Ottawa Gas Company, some of the chief officials. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. Do they supply any of your employees with coxe?—A. Not that I know of. 
Mr. Cowan: Turn about is fair play. 
Mr. Hocxen: That is reciprocity. 
Mr. Cowan: I am mighty glad we had that. 
The CuHairman: If there is nothing more, we will excuse Mr. Halpin. 


: 


w, and I do not know 


Witness excused. 


We The CHamman: Before the Committee adjourns, there is a desire I think for 
dditional copies of the printed evidence. There does not seem to have been enough 
rdered to supply those who wished them. Does the Committee approve of ordering 
n additional hundred copies? 

) Mr. Cowan: I want to say that ever 


y coal dealer in the province is writing to 
te for a copy of the evidence. 


The CuHarrMan: Does the Committee agree we should order an _ additional 
undred copies? 


~ Mr. Doveuas (Cape Breton): As many as the Chairman requires. 
The Cuamman: What number will be required? I suggested an hundred, but 
“you require more than that, let us order them now. 


~ Carried. 


The CHamman: Shall we meet to-morrow? 

Mr. McKenzie: Have you any witnesses for to-morrow. 

The Cuamman: I am not sure. I have not heard from the witness from Montreal. 
Te still have one or two local retailers to be heard. 


(Mr. B. A. Caspell.] 
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Mr. Doveuas: I think, Mr. ‘Chairman, we should have some’ evidence on thi 
question of coke. Instead of having so many of the retail coal dealers—because | 
think this witness,has covered that ground pretty well—perhaps we should have | 
witness from the Ottawa Gas ‘Company on the question of making coke. = 

The Cuaiman: Had we better introduce that now? Our programme calls fol 
taking up the different substitutes for coal at a little later period. Coke, peat, ant 
the other substitutes. I think ‘we had better adhere to a systematic procedure, an 
a little later on spend a day or a half a day on coke, instead of having that evidene 
sandwiched in with the coal problem. | iin Dla eee 

Mr. Dovcuas: Mr. Dion, I understand, is the president of the Ottawa Gas Com 
pany. May we not call him when convenient to the Committee?. a a 

The Owamman: I may hear this afternoon as to whether or not. the gentlema 
is coming from Montreal, and if he is not coming, we have no witnesses for to-morroy 
excepting some of the local retailers. “a 

Mr. Cowan: You have not forgotten Mr. Ross, chairman of the Lignite Utilize 
tion Board? . We aye me 

The CuairMAN: No, on Monday we hope Mr. ‘Rogers of Toronto will be hearé 
He was unable to come to-day, and I have not heard definitely as yet. On Tuesday 
we have Mr. Drummond. I would suggest, if we do not get the witness fro 
Montreal, that we dispense with having a meeting to-morrow. my 

Mr. Doucias: How would it do to clean up this local business? We can finis 
that to-morrow and get it over with. i 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 29, at 10.30 a.m. 
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House or Commons, 
de ; CoMMITTEE Room 425, 
Berto: Fripay, April 29, 1921, 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada, met at 10.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


The CuairmMan: Will the committee please come to order? F ollowing the line 
of evidence yesterday which we had from the Retail Coal Merchants, we have with 


s this morning a representative from the C. C. Ray Co., of Ottawa, and T will ask 
the committee now to hear him. 


JaMes M. Hurcompe, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


_. Q. What is your official position?—A. I am Secretary Treasurer and Managing 
Director of the C. C. Ray Co. Ltd. 

 Q. Of where?—A. Of Ottawa. | 
Q. How long have you held that position ?—A. I have been with the firm for 
wer twenty-five years. , 

_ Q. And they are engaged in the retail coal trade of Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they do any wholesale business?—A. Very little; practically all retail. 


‘The Cuamman: Gentlemen, the witness is now before you. 


/ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you prepared any statement/—A. I have not, no sir. I have heard a 
food deal of the evidence given here during the last three or four days and I agree 
0 a great extent with the evidence given by Mr. Halpin yesterday as far as the con- 
litions prevailing in Ottawa are concerned. Our business is mostly anthracite coal, 
nd in the past we have bought practically altogether line companies’ coal, and I 
hink I may safely say that the prices in Ottawa ‘have been lower during the past few 
ears than in any large centre of the Dominion for anthracite coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. How was it that you were able to sell it lower in Ottawa than elsewhere ?— 
i. Probably due to some extent to the fact that we have been able to get practically 
ll line coal. That is, we have not had to buy very much, if any, from the Indepen- 
ents of which Mr. Daly spoke yesterday, they have to sell for twenty-two dollars 
ton. . 


By the Chairman: 


a Q. Has there been much of the independent coal companies’ products coming 
1to Ottawa’—A. Not very much, no. That is what I said; Practically ninety per cent 
f the coal coming into Ottawa is line coal. 

Q. How do you explain the fact that you have been able to get practically a full 
apply for the city from the line companies?—A. Well, principally owing to the fact 
iat the Delaware and Hudson ship coal to this market, and owing to the long 
aulage which they have over their own road, the rather favour the Ottawa and 
lontreal markets. 

(Mr. J. M. Hurcombe.] 
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By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Does your supply come in by rail?—A. All rail, now. Years ago we used : 
to bring in coal by water but our water facilities are very limited now. 


By Mr. Cowan: | : 
Q. When you brought it in by water, could you get it cheaper?—A. I am) 


of water coal. They used to bring the coal to Oswego and down the Rideau canal. 
| | 
By the Chairman: ‘= 


Q. You spoke of the Delaware and Hudson line. Do they produce the coal that 


Q. It is a different corporation ?—A. Yes. nes | | 
Q. But with the same interests?—A. I think so. “ 


By Mr. Cowan: i 
_ Q. These water facilities that you say are now lacking; you do not own any | 
of these barges or boats yourselves?—A. Well no, but one of the partners or rnenhell 
of the firm of the C.C. Ray Co., was the late Mr. D. Murphy, who was President and 
practically the owner of the Ottawa Transportation Company which controlled a | 
line of barges on the Ottawa river. It might interest you, and Mr. Douglas, were’ 
he here, if I should say that up to 1914, or 1915, the Ottawa Transportation Company 
used to bring Nova Scotia slack coal and deliver it right across the river here, 
practically all water from Nova Scotia, by bringing it to Montreal in larger vessels, | 
and transshipping it to their blue barges and bringing it up the Ottawa river to. 
Hull for the Eddy Company. In those days they could bring this coal and undersell | 
the American steam coal—slack coal; but since 1915, or 1916, when the Eastern) 
Coal Companies stopped shipping to Montreal, why, these firms which I mentioned | 
have been bringing in American coal, all rail coal, altogether. Now, the anthracite 
which we brought in by water, as I say, was loaded at Oswego, on lake Ontario and | 
came across to Kingston and down the Rideau canal to Ottawa. In those days, they! 
used to get a return cargo of lumber which made it possible for them to make fair r | 
low freight rates on coal coming this way. We used also to bring a little coal from. 
Tidewater, that is from New York loading points: » | 
ae | 


By Mr. Cowan: : 4 
Q. What kind of coal?—A. Anthracite coal; anthracite only. That coal would 


fh 
come up the Hudson river through lake Champlain, into the Ottawa river via 
Montreal, and up the Ottawa river to Ottawa; it was a long round-about way— _ 
Q. That is mighty interesting. It shows me that all these things we have been 
talking about can be done without any trouble; it has been done.—A. Tt has been. 
done, yes. I had no thought of this being of interest to this committee until I heard | 
the line of questioning of yourself and Mr. Douglas with regard to shipping bs 
water. Now, the position to-day as far as Ottawa is concerned—take anthracite 
coal; in the old days, the Erie canal was of probably the same draught as the Rideau 
canal— a 4 
Q. Yes—A. Since the American Government has spent 30 much money in 
Improving it, the canal boats on the Erie canal can carry a very much greater load, 
and while they can carry a greater load through the Erie canal, they cannot carry) 
that larger load through our canals, so they cannot give us the same freight ra’ 5 
Q. Naturally—A. That is one reason why certain of these freight rates ha’ 


gone up so very, very much. To-day we can bring rail coal in, have the cars out 
= .e 
(Mr. J. M. Hurcombe}. / 
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en our trestles at Ottawa, cheaper than we can bring water coal alongside from the 
United States in canal boats, As far as steam coal is concerned—soft coal—weé find 
we can import American all rail coal, paying the duty of fifty-three cents on? run- 
‘ f-mine, and fourteen cents on slack, pay the exchange, and undersell our Canadian 
‘coal from Nova Scotia, that is, as far as the prices we have had quoted are con- 
Berned. 

Q. In other words, the condition has been completely nceitiedl in the past two 
or three years 1—A. I ehiae not say the past two or three years; the past four, or 
- five, or six years. 


i; By Mr. Maharg: 


4a Q. Is it the transportation charge, or the cost at the mines which is responsible 
for that?—A. As far as I know it is the transportation charge. I do not know what 
price the Nova Scotia companies figure on getting at the mines. 

Q. They have told us, I think, that it-is six dollars and a half a ton——A. I do 
not know what the freight from the mines to Montreal would be. I understand they 
offer coal in bunkers at Montreal at eight dollars and a half. Now. we recently had 
a quotation on slack coal from, I think, the agent of the Dominion Coal Company, 
at a price that was very close to $10 on cars at Ottawa. We can buy that same coal, 
as I said, from the Unted States and pay the duty and adverse. exchange, for less 
than nine dollars a ton. 


ia By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Well, now, do you remember whether or not this Nova Scotia bituminous 

-toal, when it was sold here, gave satisfaction to the people who. were using it?—A. 
i think so, yes, sir. 
_ Q. Waza it giving as good satisfaction as the American soft coal?—-A. The people 
who used it can tell you that better than I can, but I know that for many years—for 
very many years—since the Eddy Company have been in business up to this period 
| of which I spoke, 1915 and 1916, they kept on buying the coal, 30 I presume it 
| satisfied them. 
{- Q. That is a natural conclusion. Under normal conditions and with proper 
Vessel accommodations, Nova Scotia coal was delivered here in competition with 
the American coal aN Yes, as far west as Ottawa, in this one particular case. I 
| say with regard to that, that as you know, and as I pointed out, our water 
‘facilities are very limited. For instance, we have very little accommodation on the 
Ottawa river for unloading--no accommodation to speak of on the canal. for 
) ‘unloading. It is not everybody who could bring in water coal to advantage. In a 
| Majority of cases after unloading the coal on the dock, the expense of conveying 
it to its places of use would add greatly to the cost, and might make the balance 
in favour of rail coal, as conditions are to- day. 


-~ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you tell the committee just what terminal facilities exist in Ottawa for 
i handling coal?—A. We, in conjunction with other dealers, have a large trestle at the 
| Central Depot on the Grand Trunk. We, in conjunction with some few other dealers, 
some four or five years ago built a trestle at the Isabella street siding of the Grand 
| Trunk Railway. There is quite a large trestle at the C.P.R. terminal oecupied by three 
or four dealers. There are several other independent trestles—I mean individual 
| trestles located on the C.P.R. and the Grand Trunk. 
| Q. They are all the property of the local dealers?—A. No, not necessarily. The 
| Grand Trunk own their trestle and rent it to the local dealers. We pay them a rental, 
hich probably costs as a little more than if we owned it, if the value of the land 
ud be fixed. 


(Mr. J. M. Hurcombe]. 
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Q. What about the Delaware and Hudson Company{!—A. No, sir, they have no 

trestle at all. fi 
-Q. Did the Nova Scotia Coal Company have any toritin ad upacuras’ here?—A> Now 

sir, none whatever. B 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Would it be ‘an expensive thing to provide these unloading facilities a Noval 
Scotia coal? What’ I mean to say is this: Supposing the Dominion Coal Company — 
decided to come into this market, and endeavour to secure this market again, and | 
found it necessary to provide unloading facilities for the use of the local merchants, 
would it be an expensive thing to so provide them’—A. They would have to provide 
them somewhere along the Ottawa River front on one side of the river or the other. | 
do not know who has control of the Ottawa River front, or of what they would | 
to pay for wharfage or the privilege of completion of the docks or trestles. 
Q. That is an ordinary matter of business!—A. Yes. 
Q. Referring to this Eddy. Company who imported coal before: Of course, they | 
ould only bring it in by barges in.the summer time?—A. Yes. : f 
Q. Were they able to bring in.enough to store it for the winter?—A, Yes, they 
would spread it over the ground. If you look out of that window across the river you 
see a pile of coal close to the yellow pile. That is where they stored it. | 
Q. And as far as you know it kept all right during the winter?’—It stood a 
storage all right?—A. Yes, sir. It wae stored right out in the open. 


San =a eet = 


Mr. Cowan: It looks to me like good evidence for the Nova Scotia coal, and it 
looks to me. like only a question of business to get it in ‘here. 


- Wirxess: I might say as against that, that I know of a case this season where an 
American firm has contracted to deliver American coal as far east as the Saguenay, | 


By Mr. Cowan: A 
@.. Where is that ?—A. Dowie below, Quebec; east of Cichad ; Si 


Ma | 
By Mr. Maharg: » ;: | 
Q. In competition with—A. In competition, 1 presume, with the Nova Seotia coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: ‘ : 
Q. Well, now, that is funny. The position was that not so very long ago the Nova 
Scotia Coal Company delivered coal here in competition with the American Com- 
panies. At that time, to all intents and purposes it was Just as expensive to mine a f 
as far as the normal working conditions of the mine were concerned—apart fro a 
wages /—A. Yes. 
Q. Then the only difference wou!d be prior to the wages bisnit higher than tie 
rate of wages they were paying—the mining conditions in the mine have not changed — 
very much— we 


Mr. Manarc: You mean if the American mines are paying a proportionately lower | 
wage to-day than at the time they were competing? ¥ 
By Mr. Cowan: | . a 
Q. Yes. What I mean is this: We have had evidence here that it is a more costly — 
thing to mine coal in the Nova Scotia mines than in the American mines; notwith- | 
standing that, and at a very recent date, they did compete with the American mines? 
—A. That is one of the few cases I know of. es 1 
Q. The natural conditions may have changed very much in the past four or five — 
years.—A, That is one of the few cases I know of. Of course, in this particular case | 
everything was to their advantage. They had water facilities for bringing the call 
tight from the mines—~ Tye 
Q. From where to where/—A. From some point in Nova Scotia to Ottawa. | 
[Mr. J. M. Hurcombe]. | 
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» Q. You say the Americans are sending coal down as far as the Saguenay ?—A. 
es. | 

q. Q. How are they getting it down there?—A. That is loaded at the lake ports, 
Charlotte, I presume, and goes down the St. Lawrence river. 

_ Q. And I take it it would be a little more expensive to bring coal up the St. 
Lawrence river than to take it down, but the canal accommodations must be as good 
one way as the other’—A. I understand in connection with that these people who are 
delivering this coal are also transportating it—they are a-transportation company, 
and they have a contract to bring back coke. They have feight both ways, which no 
doubt would enable them to make a low rate on the coal going east, and get a fair 
‘rate coming the other way. It would work out to better advantage to them. 


By the Chairman. 


* Q. Are they operating timber limits’—A. No, sir, they are principally a transpor- 
tation company. 


, By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. I suppose the boats bringing coal from Nova Scotia would be at a dis- 
advantage in that respect—they would have to return light (A. I cannot say as to 
that, sir. I should think that most of them would go back light to Nova Seotia. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You said before that you had no difficulty in Ottawa in securing coal’—A, 
No, sir, I would not say that. We have had to go after it pretty hard at times, but we 
have managed to keep the people going. 


By Mr. Maharg: 

Q. What are you selling your anthractie coal for here to-day?—A. Egg coal for 
sixteen dollars and fifty cents, and stove and chestnut for sixteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents. 
~ .Q. $16.50 and $16.75’—A. Yes, sir. 
~ Q. That is a considerable advance over a year ago!—A. Yes, sir. 

._ QQ. About three or four dollars per ton?—A. I think in March last year, it wa3 
selling at thirteen-fifty. Later on it went up to fourteen dollars and a quarter. I 
think on the first of May it was about fourteen dollars and a quarter, and later went 
/up to fifteen and a half. 

| Q. To what do you attribute those increased prices, mining, transportaton, or 
a combination ?—A. Both increases in freight rate and an increased cost of mining 
and the exchange. ) 

) Q. Well, the exchange is about the same as it was a_ year ago’—A. Well, 
) exchange is about the same now as it was a year ago, but previous to last year the 
| exchange was not a question which we figured on at all, hardly, 

; Q. In what proportion would you apply the increased cost at the mines and 
| transportation—A. I beg your pardon? 

|> Q. What proportion of that would be increased cost of mining, and what propor- 
| tion transportation ?—A. The freight rate in 1917 to Ottawa—the through rate from 
| the mines to Ottawa was three dollars and thirty five cents. 

Q. That is 19172—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that apply up until 1919—the same rate?—A. No, sir. In 1918, it 
increased to three dollars and sixty-eight cents; in 1919 it went to four dollars and 
| thirty cents; in 1920, up to August, it was four dollars and thirty cents, and about 
August 26th, it increased to five dollars and sixty-five cents; That is, during the 
autumn of 1920 it went up one dollar and thirty-five cents plus the exchange. 

_ Q. And that rate applies to-day?—A Yes, five dollars and sixty-five cents, is the 
| through rate on anthracite coal. 


| ' 
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Q. You think one dollar-and twenty-five cents of that increased price is attribu 
able to increased rates?—A. One dollar and thirty-five cents during the last autumn 
Q. Since a year ago?—A. Yes, plus the exchange. ; 
Q. You had the exchange a year ago?—A. Well, but we have the exchange on — 
this increased freight. | 
Q. That applies to the other side, of course?—A. Yes, the piovortton of t hat | 
freight which has to be prepaid is four dollars and ten cents. | 
By Mr. Cowan: a 
4 


Q. That is, the four dollars and ten cents is on the American side?—A. Yes, to 
Rouse’s Point and the border. 

Q. Has the increase of freight rates been as great on the American side as om 
the Canadian side?—Yes, greater. a 

Q. It has been greater on the American side than on the Canadian side?—A, 
Yes, sir. This is due, I think, as Mr. Caspell said yesterday, to some extent to the | 
efforts of the Retail Coal Association in putting the matter directly before | 
Railway Commission. 

Q. In Canada?—A. Yes, in Canada. I was at some of the meetings, and the 
Commission gave it very serious consideration . * & | 

Mr. Cowan: That is the first time I ever heard of the Railway Commission in | 


Canada of late paying any attention to anybody’s representatives. | 


“By Mr. Cowan: ) ; | 

Q. Have you ever figured out how the freight rates compare per ton per mile 

as between the Canadian and the American side?—A No, sir. | 
Q. That could be done quite easily 2A. I have no doubt the railway sia 
could give you those figures. 


By Mr. Maharg: | 

Q. According to these figures, there has been considerable increase in the co 
at the mines?—A. The increase in cost at the mines from 1920—April Ist, 1920, to 
1921, to-day, is ninety cents; last month it: was one dollar-and forty cents. That is, 
it went wown fifty cents on the first of April which will be increased, we understand, | 
-ten cents per month until it reaches the high circular on the first of September. | 


By Mr. Cowan: a 
Q. Coming back, Mr. Hurcomb, to the local situation, and the use of bituminous | 
coal here, especially by the E. B. Eddy Co. Do you know whether or not any of 
these local big companies have since acquired an interest in an American mine—take | 
the Eddy Co. for instance?—A. I do not know it to be a on | | 
Q. You do not know?~A. No. | 
Q. You spoke rather hesitatingly?—A. I do not. think hoe have. It is not: € 
any interest to me, for the reason that there are four large consumers of soft coa | 
in the city of ce and vicinity; that is, the Eddy Company, the other large A | 
manufacturer, the J..R. Booth people—they are the two largest consumers of soft | 
eoal, and I sede say that those two firms, apart ffom the Gas Company, consume | 
more soft coal than all the rest of the city and vicinity put together. it | 
@. The reason I was asking that was that if they happened to have any interest — 
in a foreign mine, it would be folly to try to get them interested in the Canadian 
mines. —-A. I do not think they have, sir, for the reason that last year I know I had | 
a party in Ottawa who tried to interest us in the output of a Pennsylvania na | 
and I think he approached some of the large consumers, with the same object 
view. I have never heard that he succeeded in interesting them. 4 
Q. Is this a part of the American coal operators’ game to get the local or big 
companies interested in the financial operations of an American mine?—A. T can 
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it was a part of the American operators’ game, but it was a scheme of some bril- 
nt mind, who thought he could get something for nothing, inasmuch as the proposi- 
tion was that the firm taking an interest in this mine eats contract, to start with, 
Mo take so many hundreds of thousands of tons—the supposed production of this mine 
_—and put up one dollar a ton to start with. In other words, it would furnish a capital 
to work this proposition, which was ev idently still underground, and insure him enough 
capital to start with, and then to take his production, but it was too one- -sided, 
ft think, for any level-headed firm to take much stock in. 


5 By the Chairman: 


‘4 
Y 


Q. This was a new prospective operator ?—A. a new prospective operator during 
the very strenuous times. 


% By Mr. Cowan: 


\ Q. You do not know if any of the real coal companies have been engaged in any 

such undertaking’—A. No, sir, I do not. It looks to me as if it might be a very 
shrewd trick, if it could be worked. There are some firms in the country, for instance, 
‘I believe the Eaton Company in Toronto, who have an interest in American soft coal 
mines, which insure them a regular supply from these particular mines. 


, 


’ By Mr. Maharg: 


~ QQ. That would be a matter of business foresight?—A. Purely a matter of. busi- 


f By Mr. Cowan: 


; Q. It might be a matter of business, and it might be a matter of foresight, but 
it means they are purchasing from the foreign fields and the Canadian mines would 
not have a change to get in on it-—A. No, but I think if they could make as good 
arrangements to get their coal where they wanted it, and as cheap as they could on the 
! American side, they would be glad to do it, but the serious difficulty has been, as I 
said before, that we can buy American run-of-mine and lump coal, and pay the duty 
and the adverse exchange, and yet more than compete with the quotations we get 
from the Nova Scotia companies. 
ime’ Q. That is only for the last three or four years? Prior to that it was different? 
—A. No, not in.a general way, it was not. That is a point I wanted to make when 
I specified this one instance of Dominion coal coming to Ottawa. I think that was 
the only instance; we, at that time, were buying AREF ICED coal for our local transient 
P trade. 
_ Q. If we are going to go into this business of supplying this section of Ontario 
with coal from Nova Scotia, as I see it, the only way to go into it, is on a very large 
seale. That is, put it on proper boats for Montreal, and have barge fleets from there 
on. There is no use in trying to do it in a half-hearted way. It must be done in a 
wholesale way.—A. Yes. 
i Q. From your experience would you say that if a proper and regular fleet was put 
i on from Nova Scotia to Montreal with the necessary equipment and proper barges 
trom there on—by making a regular business of it, do you think that Canada could 
then supply this district with soft coal in competition with the American operators. 
—A. It would depend altogether on the price they could get it here for. 
| Q. Have you found any local sentiment against the use of Nova Scotia coal?—A. 
No, sir. 
‘= Q. One of the witnesses said they used to hold the Montreal market, but that 
because a number of Americans were able to come in there and supply them during 
| the war, the time of need, that therefore the Montreal merchants did not want and 
1 longer to deal with the Canadians, or words to that effect, that they were prepared 
i (Mr. J. M. Hurcombe]. 
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to continue their connection with the United States. Have you,.found .any such ’ 


‘sentiment as that here?—A. Not unless they can buy it stray: from the United — 
States. ei 
Q. Is is simply a case of price fsAy vk, it is aitayhy a case uf price. J think — 
unfortunately too much is a case of price. - That the average consumer of steam coal — 


does not inquire into the heat,value he gets out of it. It is more a case of price than — 
anything’ else. 


Q. That is my apes: Is there any ss coal sold ‘Melend on test usve Not re my | 
knowledge. | 


Q. You have never gotten down to that at all?—A. We have not, for the reason 


as I pointed out there are very few firms who use any large quantities. I think thell | 
Eddy Company and the Booth Company are thé two large consumers that I spokal | 
about, if they don’t buy it on test, as far as buying on test is concerned, they buy it 
after testing the quality of the coal for their purposes and probably are willing | 
to pay a little more for the particular kind of coal that suits their particular needs. _ 

Q. Would the coal merchants of this city have any objections to the test system — 
being applied?—A. Under normal conditions I don’t think they would, but the 
trouble is during the past three or four years the retail merchant has not been in~ 
a position’ to exact that condition from his shipper and naturally he would not. 


want to sell:-that way on his own responsibility. x 


Q. Supposing we were to establish a grading system in coal. Tt is admitted _ 
that the anthracite is coming in very dirty?—A. Yes. : ‘a 
Q. What effect would that have upon your shipments? Would you be able to get | 
your coal graded to quality? Do the mines at the present time in the United States _ 


pay any particular attention to sorting their coal?’—A. They are supposed to do, bude 
I may state that during the past year the preparation has been very poor. 


‘Q. I know it unfortunately?—A. So do I. I was at the mines last Aagtell | 
down around Scranton, making a complaint in a general way of the quality of coal | 


we were getting. JI was down at one of their collieries, and I was shown a shipment 
of say twelve cars of coal that had been rejected on account of poor. preparation. 
I was told those ¢ars would go through the breaker again and be picked over and the 
preparation bettered, but I am afraid that last year particularly a good deal got 
through without rigid inspection. 


Q. Is that the fault of the miner?—A. It is the fault bf the miner. What do you” | 


mean by the miner, the actual miner? 


Q. Yes.—A. It is not the fault of the actual miner. It is the fault of the com- | 
pany selling the coal. The actual miner cannot help but pick out some slate and rock | 


that is in the vein. He has to do that to get out the coal and when that coal comes 
out of the pit and goes into the breaker the producing company is supposed to take 
out this stuff that is not coal in the preparation of it. 


Q. Then in addition to soaking us a much higher price, the American companies | 


are saving money in not preparing it as well as they formerly did?—A. Quite so. 

Q. They are making that much more profit?—A. They are making that mia 
more profit. 

Q. In addition to that we are paying the freight on this rock and slate and 
everything else?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which means we are paying - about $30 for ani coal now?—A. I don’t knot 
about that. I saw a little squib in “Life,” one man said to the other “How much ~ 
coal are you burning this year?” he said “One piece in three.” 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. How does this inspection come in? Is there any state regulation or 


federal regulations, or what?—A. I understand there is a state regulation. I don’t 


know how closely it is carried out, but I think each producing company has its, 
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Inspection Department and regular inspectors at each breaker, whose duty it is to 
test every car of coal for impurities and size. I have seen them do it, but when a car 
_is loaded, take a fifty ton car of coal, they go along the top of this and take three 
samples, one towards the end, one in the centre and one in the other end. 

DM Q. Just on the top of the car?—A. They dig down as far as they ean, which is 
not very far. They put those together, divide them. and subdivide.them, and sub- 
divide them again, a certain number of times, and then figure out the percentage of 
the slate and stone. s 

~  Q. But you don’t know whether there is any other authority over them to check 
their grading ?—A. I don’t know whether the Government of late years particularly 
has had a rigid inspection. The trouble has been that owing to the shortage of coal 
»we—when I say “we” I mean the retailer generally has. not been in position to say 
rt The last coal you sent us is not good.” It is “ For heaven sake send us more coal.” 
3 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Does that shortage of coal exist over there to-day ?—A. No, sir, it does not. 
Q. Then we should have an improvement ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If there were regulations over there the Government could now enforce them if 
they wanted to?—A. I think they are doing it to-day. I think they are making for a 
better preparation of anthracite to-day. 


By the Chawrman: 


Q. The people who buy their coal now are more likely to get a good quality of 
coal than the people who wait until the fall when the demand is 80 great that they are 
glad to get anything?—A. That is quite reasonable, I think, to say that if people are 
mot willing to take the coal when there js a certain amount of competition in the 
wholesale market it stands to reason that they are going to get a better article than 
when shortage eliminates competition and the retailer is glad to get what he can. 


By Mr. Maharg : 


Q. Coming’ back to the grading, are you prepared to recommend some system of 
Inspection at’ the mines, that is some system of Government inspection or check at the 
“Mines to protect the public?—A. By the (Canadian Government. 

— QQ. By the, Canadian Government. Yes.——A. Well, I think the ideas of the 
Seller, the producer and the seller would have to be consulted in that regard. He might 
take the stand “ There is our coal. Now you can take it or not just as you like.” 

~~ Q. That would apply to the American of course. But if we had a system of 
inspection in our mines it would apply to them all?—A. We have not any ‘Canadian 
anthracite mines. We are speaking about anthracite coal now? Q. We have a lot of 
Other coal that needs inspection as much as the anthracite coal?—A. I think at least 
the Government should have some standard. I think, as I said before, I know all coals 
are not of equal value and that, if a standard of value were put on the coal and the 
| producer made to live up to that standard, why, it would be a fair deal to the people. 
_ . Q. Well, the coal producers are about the only producers that there is no check 
on in Canada?—A. Take the case of anthracite or steam coal, of course you understand 
that it might cost more to prepare the coal than that preparation warranted as far as the 
value was concerned. 

— Q. That is it might come back on the consumer, that is, it would cost him just as 
much as it costs him now for the dross he is getting —A. In conference with some of 
these producers they said “ We can give you hand picked coal” but that would cost 
a lot of money. 

— Q. You don’t have to have it hand picked, to pick the slack out?—A. Not to take 
_ the slack out, not in the case of soft coal. 


a) 
ee 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. I want to correct the witness. I do not think it should go uncorrected in thes 
official record. You said we have no anthracite in Canada, you mean as far as_ 
Ontario is concerned?—A. Yes. | 

Q. We have too, there is one in Niberta, awaiting development?—A. I quite — 
understand, I realize you are correct. | 


By Mr. Maharg: a 


Q. Did you have any quotation for Nova Scotia coal 
it a little while ago, that recently, within the last few weeks, we asked for a price on a 
large quantity of slack and our quotation from the Dowihion Coal Company I presume 
was over a dollar a ton on American coal on cars at Ottawa. 

@. And that was due to the freight?—-A. They merely quoted us a rate on cars at | 
Ottawa. I do not know how they figured their cost on freight. i 

Q. What was that quotation ?—A. On slack coal it was $9.95 a net ton on ears at | 
Ottawa. | 

Q. They never quoted you a price at the mine, that is the Nova Scotia coal 2A, : 
we are not interested. We would rather they would quote us a price at Ottawa. 3 

Q. Did the other people quote you at the mines or delivery at Ottawa ?—A. They 
- quoted us at the mines. 

Q. That suits you alright /—A. Tt suits us alright; because the tariff i is published, 
and the freight rate is fixed. They quoted us at the mines and the freight rate at 
Ottawa is so much. 


By Mr. Cowan: | i 
Q. And as a matter of fact you have no knowledge at all in buying coal you 


self as to what it would cost you, to bring the coal from Nova Scotia, provided yot 
undertook to buy it at the mine mouth, have you?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton). 


Q. And for slack from the American Companies the quotation you got was what? 
A. The American quotation varied a great deal in this respect, that for spot delivery, 
that is. for present delivery, we get very low quotations at the mines, but on contracts 
extending over a period of eight or ten or twelve months we would probably have to | 
pay from 75 cents to a dollar more than we could actually buy it for to-day and ‘ala | 
delivery to-day. | 
Q. 1 am talking about slack coal delivered in O teaites under contract, what woul | 
that cost yout+-—-A. It would cost us about $8.50 on ears. | 
Q. How is that made up! What part of that is freight?—A. That would be 
based on the price of about $2.75 or three dollars at the mines. | 
Q. The rest being freight and exchange?—A. Yes, and duty. There is fourteen 
cents duty.on slack coal. 


By Mr. Maharg: 
Q. That is about $1.40 less than Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. How does the freight rates compare w ith freight rates, say in 1914?—A. On 
soft coal? 

Q. I think that question was asked before—A. I pointed out that the freigtie 4 
rate on anthracite has increased $2.65 plus the exchange since 1914, but the freight | 
rate on soft coal has not been quite as much. 


! 
i? ae 
¥ 


By the Chairman: rt a | 

Q. A different rate on soft coal?—A. Yes, it is a lower rate. In 1915 we bought | 
run-of-mine coal, market coal at $4 a ton f.o.b. Ottawa. "i 
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- By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. In 1914?—A. In 1915. 
: Q. Soft coal’—A. Yes, steam coal, the very highest rate of American coal at $4 
a ton, in Ottawa to-day we are paying $4.63 freight on the same coal. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


a 


x 
2 
_ Q. How is that $4 made up?—A. I could not say, because I looked up these 
invoices to try and figure out what the freight rate was. I went down to the Grand 
‘Trunk people here to try and get the old freight rates, but I could not, but I looked up | 
our old invoices, and I found instead of being quoted at the mines, it was quoted and 
sold to us at $4 a ton in bond in 1915, freight paid to Ottawa. 

_  Q. $4 is the run of mines?—A. Yes, $4 is a run of mine. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do I understand that it was at that time they were bringing in Nova Scotia 
‘éoal land laying it down across the river in competition with this?—A. Yes. 

: Q. They would not have been buying it over here unless they had been getting 
it as cheap if not cheaper?—A. Of course, they had, as I pointed out the advantage 
of having water facilities. 

_ &. Which can be provided again though? That can be provided again as well 
as in 1915%—A. Yes. This firm has water facilities still, but it would cost them 
ae much to get the coal from the rail terminal to their plant, and now they have 
water facilities. 
Q. Might I ask if the witness knows the local freight rate on this quality of coal 
from Montreal to here?—A. I figure $1.20 by rail. 

Q. $1.207—A. Yes, I think so, ] am not sure. 


By Mr. Douglas: - 


hb: Q. Would you express any opinion as to the cost of barging it from Montreal 
to here ’—A. I think barging it from Montreal to here would be about $1.20 or $1.25 
possibly. The present freight rate is a little higher than $1.20?—A. I think it is. 
+ Q. I think as a matter of fact the witness gave it as $1.20?—-A. I am not sure, 
I think ‘it is more than $1.20 to-day, sir. 

* Q. More than $1.20—A. Yes, I think so. 

~ Q. Perhaps the witness gave $1.45, I am not sure about that?—A. Possibly. As 
T say we were not interested. We piesunted these people figured on the usual charge 
and they gave us the freight f.o.b. Ottawa. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Your evidence shows to me very conclusively that Ottawa is a possible market 
for bituminous coal.—A. I maintain the bulk of domestic trade is anthracite and I 
think will continue to be anthracite so long as anthracite is available, which I per- 
|Sonally think will be for many years to come. 


o By Mr. Maharg: | | 


- Q. If you could get the coal at the same price in Nova Scotia that you could get 
it at the American mines there would be no question about Ottawa Being supplied 
a Nova Scotia coal?—A. In so far as its need for a soft coal are concerned. 

Q. I am speaking of soft coal—A. Yes. Now you spoke yesterday about the 
Merisicn Government using soft coal. ‘7 


d By Mr. Cowan: 


~ Q. I-might say in calling for tenders, in their specifications they specify coal 
7" to the best Sydney coal, or coal from the best Sydney mines. They set a 
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standard to that extent. But the most of it supplied under’ that standard i? 
American coal, all of it, I suppose?—A. Yes, all that has been so far. . . 
The CHamman: Anything further, we are finished with the witness. - Alright, ] 
sir, I thank you. / 


i 


7 | 

y | 

Mr. Cowan: I got some information here this morning that was very pleasing | 

to me. } 3 


The CHarrMan: Now you will hear from Mr. Louis Simpson, an engineer of the 
city. a | | 


Mr. Louis Simpson, ealled, sworn and examined. 


vi 
2 


By the Chairman: i 


’ Q. Your profession, Mr. Simpson?—A. I am a construction, mining and consult- 
ing engineer. I have written out a statement, Doctor, and with your permission I will | 
read it as it is entirely on technical matters, and I thought 1t would be better that BE 
should read it than that I should speak it. | 


(Statement read as follows.) | 
Louis Simpson, a 
Industrial, Mining and (oeaeulidne boesbom Meighan of elton Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy—American Concrete Institute and Amerie 
can Electro-Chemical Society. 
Have had in Canada 34 years’ experience in the ae a of textiles, | 
in the building and erection of machinery and in the planning and construgl 
tion of factories and power houses. | 
I planned and constructed the first hydro-electric power house operated | 
in Canada. In the power house certain improvements of my invention were tried | 
out successfully. These improvements have since become standard and have | 
made possible the large hydro-electric developments of to-day. Fifteen years | 
ago I recognized the possibilities of the electric reduction of Canada’s iron | 
ores. It was at my request that the then Government of Canada appointed a | 
commission to investigate these possibilities, with the direct result that Sweden | 
has nearly altogether adopted that system of iron ore reduction, and with the | 
indirect result that. the electric steel refining furnace was introduced to this 
continent, thereby, during the late war, making it possible for Canada to prodaay 
large quantities of steel for war use. . 
I have made the light, heat and power situation of Eastern Canadals a 
special study during 30 years. | 
. At the request of your chairman I hae the honour to present to youl a 
compilation of a report made to the Dominion Government by Dr. I. B. Porter. 
and Mr. R. J. Durley and published by the Department of Mines in 1912, | 
entitled “An Investigation of the Coals of Canada with reference to their 
economic qualities, as conducted at McGill University, Montreal. | 
This report unfortunately was published in a way that has made it ne | 
easily or quickly understandable by the non-technical reader. It was- thought 
that a tabulation of the results arrived at and a brief explanation of those | 
results, would be informative to the members of the committee, and also to 
those of the public who take an interest in the committee’s investigation. A 
I would point out that the commercial value of fuel is governed chiefly by 
the British Thermal Units present, but that the result thus obtained has to be | 
modified when certain other constituents are present in unduly large percent 
ages. I-.refer to such constituents as ash, moisture and sulphur, the presence 
[Mr. Louis Simpson]. ‘ ; 
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of any of which is objectionable. All coals contain these constituents in greater 
or less percentages, but the less they are present in coal the higher the quality 
of that coal. 

In practice, not all the British Thermal Units contained in fuel are made 
available as heat. In combusting the fuel there is always a loss which is small 
or large, according to how the coal is combusted. It is usual to speak of the loss 
by terms of percentage of efficiency. In domestic practice the efficiency is 
generally very low. It is claimed that usually. the efficiency rarely exceeds 30 
per cent and may be below 20 per cent. The enormous loss of heat thus indi- 
cated is caused chiefly by: 

1. The escape of the gases of combustion into the atmosphere at unne- 
cessarily high temperatures. 

2. The production of gases which yield less heat, such as © O, instead 
of gases that yield in their production the,maximum of heat; such as 0 Oz, 
The latter is the result of complete combustion. 

3. 'The loss of heat caused by the moisture contained in the fuel. 

4. The use of too much or the improper use of air, which, without serving 
any useful purpose in securing perfect combustion, passes through the furnace 
and passses away up the chimney carrying off heat units. 

5. The heat lost, being the heat contained in the ash, cinders or clinkers 
removed from the furnace. 

It is evident that fuel containing any constituents that may increase 
the heat losses, above mentoned, must reduce the theoretical value of the fuel 
-as calculated by the British Thermal Units contained. But some of these 
constituents possess other deleterious qualities, for Instance, certain ° coals 
‘contain ash that is very destructve to the fire bars—or ash that requires special 
and constant attention, otherwise the fire becomes dead. The presence of a 
large percentage of sulphur is usually very objectionable, and for some pur- 
poses fatal to the use of the coal for those purposes. 

Moisture, when present in fuel in any considerable percentage, causes 
a loss of efficiency that may be very serious. This is one of the often over- 
looked objections to peat fuel. 

The proportion of the volatile contents in coal to the fixed carbon contents 
determines whether the coal is anthracite, semi-anthracite or bituminous. 
Anthracite contains large percentage of fixed carbon, with but a small per- 
centage of volatile matter. 

In combustion the volatile contents are first driven off and burned. When 
the volatile contents are considerable, the quantity of ‘hydro carbon gases 
which have be combusted is at first very large. The quantity of these gases 
gradually decrease as combustion proceeds. The combustion of those gases 
when the combustion is undertaken in an open fireplace produces a brilliant 
fire when the supply of air is sufficient, but as the gases decrease in volume the 
fire becomes deader. . 

It is this quality that causes the use of bituminous coal to be more 
laborious when used for household purposes than is the use of anthracite coal. 
The latter coal being chiefly, fixed carbon, has no large extra quantities of 
an highly inflammable gas to be taken care of, when fresh fuel has been 
supplied to the furnace. ; 

The work of stoking a domestic furnace with bituminous coal is not only 
very much more arduous than that of stoking a furnace with anthracite coal, 
but it also requires more knowledge and experience to secure economic results. 

Bituminous coal can only be economically consumed in furnaces specially 
designed for -its combustion. Its combustion, in furnaces designed for the 
combustion of anthracite coal, while possible, is very much more diffieult and 
ean seldom be secured with even a relative efficiency. 
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For domestic use a fuel is required that does not require watching in 
order that the necessary volume of air required for efficient combustion may 
be made arailable. | : 

Having been called upon at very short notice, I have, considerately, been 
permitted by your Chairman to present the remainder of my evidence a 
your next mecting, but I am prepared to answer any questions based upor 
the evidence I have now given, and I will say that my answers will be giv 
without any reservations, so long as the knowledge I possess makes me com 
petent to answer them. :, 

In presenting the compilation before referred to I would desire to call | 
the attention of the committee to the reported values of the Inverness and Port 
Hood coals. A previous witness has stated that these coals are superior to 
the Sydney coals. Personally I have no interest in either of these coais, but i 
am obliged to state that the,result of the analysis made at McGill University 
does: not warrant any such contention. g 

In the Inverness coals, in one case the moisture contents are over 23 times 
that of the Sydney coal, in the other case the ash is 23 times that of the 
Sydney coal. Sulphur is, generally speaking, very much higher, being of e 
average of 64 per cent in the Inverness coals as against an average of less than 
93 per cent in the Sydney. Moreover the British Thermal Units in ie 
Sydney coal average 13,800, which the Inverness coal contains only 12,800 and the: 
Port Hood coal.only 11,770. i 

It will however be noted that the Inverness coal contains a large per- | 
centage of volatile contents, and thus would give brilliant appearing results, 
‘when combusted in an open fireplace. -The heat value of the Inverness coals, 
as shown, is very much lower than that of the Sydney coals, even without 
making any deductions for losses consequent on the high moisture content 
of the one and on the high ash content of the other two Inverness coals. The 
very high sulphur contents, alone, would prevent the use of this coal for 
metallurgical purposes, unless the sulphur contents could be very considera aly | 
‘yeduced which, if possible, and which is doubtful, would cost money. | 

I would further call the attention of the committee to the very great 
variations of the several percentages shown in the tables now submitted. i 

Moisture contents vary from 0.9 per cent in Acadia Mine coal up to: 
30.9 in the Estevan lignite. a 

Tt must be mentioned that the percentages of ash, sulphur, etc., are all caleu: | 
lated upon the several coals, after the coals have been dried. In comparing 
the B.T.U. of-a coal low in contained moisture with one high in contained | 
moisture, allowance will have to be made for the extra contained moisture, 
thereby reducing the B.T.U. value contained in the lignites, as mined, very 
considerably. 4 
‘ie 

Wirness: These two tables (indicating) gentlemen, I have taken out of these, 
returns of 1912. I suppose the samples would have been taken in 1910, or 1911, but 
I have taken figures here quoted, except in the coals, of British Columbia, which I 
did not think would be of interest, in connection with your inquiry. I think if you, 
in your judgment, order these to be printed, you will find them of great use to you 
It will save you asking a great many questions. You will be able, by looking at these’ 
charts, to see exactly how the coal varies. You may, for instance, use a coal in the 
furnace which has been contracted for as anthracite, and then you can look up and see 
from this chart, the quality of that coal; then another coal may be used which will 
give a poorer result and you can tell from this chart why it gives you that poor 
result. we 
I have put on here, first of all, the name of the mine, the firm, and the seam 


whenever it is given. Then I have the moisture in the coal mines, that is, the per: 
[Mr. Louis Simpson]. 1 ae 


ie 


ia 
4 
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moisture varies, very, very much. [I 
€ goes up very high. Then I have the 
ash, and there the variation is very, very great; in one case, there is a mine out west, 
ardly call that coal. We have another 
per cent, whilst there are other mines 
» which ig pretty low. Then as to the 
he fixed carbon, and in the total carbon, 
d carbon and the carbon in the volatile 
the sulphur, and as I have mentioned, high 
Then the British Thermal Units, which are 
coal for heating. 
These, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will fyle. 
The CuairmMan: Does the committee wish to have the 
‘Mr. Dovenas (Cape Breton): 


; 

| 

The CHairman: No. 7 

\e Mr. Douatas (Cape Breton): I think it would be good information. 
|) Wrrness: Perhaps you would like to see them. 


ba The Cuairman: I presume you did not want them read. 
| Mr. Manare: Do they appear in 


contents which are hydro carbons. Then 
content of sulphur is very detrimental. 
the basis for calculating the value of the 


se reports in the record? 
Have we had anything similar before? 


any of the mine reports? 


The Witness: Yes, but there are about fifty of them to go through. (Indicating 
eports) 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 

Q. These tables are simply a digest of the reports’—A,. Yes. 

Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): Certainly; put them in. 

Mr. Maware: Surely, if we have had nothing similar. * 
3 Wirness: I thought they would be of use to you that is why I took the trouble to 
compile them. 


_, Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): They should be valuable. 


0 | Mr. Mauare: It would also be valuable to the consumers of domestic coal. 
¢ Witness: To everybody in Canada, and gentleman, I w 

past a great deal of literature published by the Mines 
‘use to the man on the street, because of the way it was ¢ 
for professors of Universities, and people like that 


The CuHairman: 


ould like to say that in the - 
Department has been of little 
ompiled; it was compiled more 

, and it is a great pity. 

These statements will then be inserted in the record. 


me 


j [Mr. Louis Simpson. [ 
24661—2334 
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CoMPARATIVE VALUES OF CERTAIN CANADIAN COALS, ANALYZED BY Dr. PORTER AND Mr. DuRLEY AT 
~McGrt UNiversiry, MOonrtTREAL. 


Name of Mine, Firm and | Moisture Volatile | Fixed Total British | 
Seam in coalas| Ash. Contents| Carbon | Carbon | Sulphur | Thermal | 
mined . . United 
% % %o % % % BTU. 
Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., 
Mie (Nou nerunnse ohare] eh 3-5 5-9 86-5 57-6 76-7 2-0 13,860. 
ef AAC ME oiel eget 2-4 5-9 38-6 55-5 77-0 3-7 14,000 
ec ASA Sue hoa 3-4 5-5 35-0 59-5 73-6 1-8 14,040 
“ HAMAR uw Se BRET 3+5 5-9 34-3 59-8 78-6 1-9 14,010 
« TDG eae 4-0 1st 35-1 53-8 7323 42:5 13,120 
OC AS angen Se 4-9 4-8 37-3 57-9 77-6 1-8 13,790 
Nova Scotia Steel.& Coal Co. ‘9 
No. 1 OUR AHO SUA ee Say heavier 3°5 Vice 37-4 55-4 75 4 2.9 13,770 
NGS Nay Dar nearer 5-4 6-7 39-0 54-3 74-9 25 13, 680° 
Inverness Coal & Railway . 
Co., Inverness... .. 02... +> 9-3 6°5 42-5 57-0 70-0 5-0 12,800 
Richmond Railway Co., . 
Port Hood.) anes 4:7 14-6 37-1 48-3 63-7 7-9 11,770 
Acadia Coal Co., Ltd.— - 
GAGOU SOA Golub ee et 17-3 32-1 50-6 68-0 1-0 12,020 
WOOTISCATIM Melee any Coats seaeramel 2:6 Ides 33-3 55-4 74-1 0-6 13, 230 
PE TVATGUSOAID Woon d Maik eco ace! = Ye 2:0 14-7 29-8 55-5 71-4 1-4 12,580 
Gage pit'seam.......-++.-- 0-9 10-5 31-4 58-1 74-2 3°6 13, 180 
Westville Main..........--. 1:8 9-2 26-0 64-8 77:6 0:9 13,860 
Intercolonial Co., Ltd., West- q 
tO oun GT Bey CR UMAL A PRON rR tc Re 1-4 14-5 24-7 60:8 72-6 2-5 12, 960 
Cumberland Ry. & Coal Co. 7 
IM GRE INO Lei: big k eee 2-2 3-4 33:3 63-0 81-5 1-0 14,190 | 
i DIR Wi Nest bene ys 2°8 9-2 32°38 58-5 75-1 1-6 13,370. 
. Bate ease erent 2°8 11-5 Anis) 55-0 73°1 1:8 13, 000 
Maritime Coal, Ry. & Power r 
Co., Chignecto, N.S....... 3:6 13-3 41-0 45-7 66-2 6-4 12, 150 
Minudie Coal Co., Ltd., ; 
Minudie“NIGe i rae 3:8 15-5 35-7 48-8 64-8 6-7 11,830. 
Canada Coals & Ry. Co., 7 
Forging By ek kee 1-3 18-6 36-6 44-8 63-5 5-4 11,590) | 
G. H. King, Minto, N.B.... 1:3 14-4 32-2 53-4 70-3 5:8 


12/890 | 


The value of coal depends upon the contained B.T.U.’s allowance to be deducted for excess of sulphur 
and excess of ash over and above stated percentages, such as 2% for sulphur and 6% for ash. a 


(Mr. Louis Simpson]. 
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CoMPARATIVE VALUES OF CERTAIN CANADIAN Coats, ANALYZED BY Dr. Porter anv Mr. DuRLEY AT 
McGrut Untversity. 


_ Name of Mine, Firm and_ | Moisture Volatile | Fixed Total British 
Seam in the Ash Contents | Carbon | Carbon | Sulphur | Thermal 
mined Units 
coal 
j % % % eh % % Ber 

"Western Dominion Collieries, 

ml aylorton, Sask......./.... 28-6 8-1 49-0 42-9 59-8 0-6 10, 690* 
Eureka Coal & Brick Co., 
z Esteran, Sask. . 30-9 16-8 40-0 43-2 bya 0-5 10,820* 

Strathcona Coal Co., Strath- 

ME AGE oo) teae s tle . 22-7 4 41-0 47-6 62-9 0-4 10,730 
Parkdale Coal Co., Edmon- 
| ton, Alta.. 22-5 10-9 37-8 51-3 65-3 0-4 10, 910* 
eed Coal Co., ‘Edmon- 

- ton, Alta. . 23-5 8-1 42-0 49-9 65-6 0-4 LL, 3607 
‘Canada West Coal Gol; “Taber 
Su hdres i P< area 13-0 14-1 36-0 49-9 64-5 1-4 11, 040* 
| Alberta Ry. & Irrigation Co., 

_ Lethbridge, Alta........... 8-4 11-0 37-5 51-5 66-5 0-8 11; 7107 
[apne Breckenridge Co Coal Co., 

undbreak, Alta 5:0 29-7 80-1 40-2 54-8 1-2 9,810 

Leitch Colleries, Ltd., Pass- 

burgh, Alta.. 1-9 17-9 27-0 55-1 70-0 0-6 12, 240 
| Hillcrest Coal & Coke Co Os 

Mettillcrest, Alta.../......... 3:0 15-3 29-3 55-4 70-4 0-6 12,460 - 

| West Canadian, Colleries— 
’ Bellevue Noe ls ph RR 0-9 15-5 27-6 56-9 71-5 0-8 12,380 
i i's Lille Coliery to eg eae 1%? 16-4 25-0 58-6 | 71-2 0-5 12,470 
aie Coal & Coke 
|e, o— 
; No. 2 Seam.. 2-0 19-8 25-1 55-1 68-5 0-4 11,720 
No. 4 Seam.. ts 2-0 16-2 23-9 59-9 72-6 0-6 125382 
Crowsnest Pass Coal Co.— 
peichel No. 3.. sata 1-4 Toes 24-8 62-7 75-5 0-5 13,270 
INOW ETAL ASE PIED ars 1-9 11-9 22-6 65-5 76-5 0-4 13, 360 
INOROOS oh onan 3-0 10-2 24-1 65-7 76-1 0-6 13,480 

a Mines, Ltd.— 

‘ No. ZSoutnee Powe Hye: A te7/ 15-3 Ziad 63-4 74-4 0-3 12,710 

y mo. pouth. «ss. te. cls. 2-6 12-4 25-6 62-0 75-9 0-6 13,090 
a mre BS oonthes os. ts 4-0 7-5 28-0 64-5 79-8 0-6 13,990 

Urowsnest Pass Coal Co.— 
_ Fernie No. ' Sepia india i 2-2 9-0 26-3 64-7 79-3 0-5 18, 820 
No. . 1-6 10-8 24-0 65-2 77-1 0-5 13, 480 
HL W. MoNeil Cds io ad 
MOTE. oe ee Pe |e. 12-3 iW 70-5 74-6 0:8 13,210 

Binichead Collieries, Ltd.— 

_ Bankhead a ee ei Ne ee 1-0 12-2 11-8 76-0 79-4 0-6 13, 320 
 . \ Se 


*The value given of B.T.U.’s must be reduced to correct the excess of moisture which ‘should not 
Greed 4%. 


7 By Mr. Douglas: 


va 


_ Q. Iam afraid that your statements perhaps are a little ambiguous. I mean the 
statement of comparisons which you made between Inverness and Sydney coal. You 
made a comparison between them rather against the Inverness coal. Of course, the 
Inverness coal is pretty good for general purposes——A. I should think it would be; 
it gives a bright fire. 
—  Q. It has the reputation of being excellent household coal?—A. Yes, tha may 
be through the physical qualities, but I have only gone by the testimony of these 
reports. 
 Q. The analysis is rather unfavourable in comparison with the other fields hk 
Tt i is better than the Joggins coal, you know. I was not slanging them, we I wanted 
u gentlemen to be informed on the facts, as far as I had them. 
Hi cMr. Louis Simpson?. 


$ 
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Mr. Cowan: Is that the field where Dr. Chisholm said theyehad nine billion tons? i 
The Cuamman: Yes. mye | 
Mr. Hanarc: Nine billion tons? 

Mr. Cowan: That is nothing; we have more than that out in our own fields. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): , 
Q. You did not make any comparison between Sydney coal and Pictou coal?—A. | 


It is all upon the list there. I have only mentioned the Inverness coal because you had | 
before you a gentleman who claimed something that I did not think he could quite | 
elaim, and therefore, I thought it was only right to make you wise. It is for you to 


judge. I have no interest one way or the other. 


eel 


4 | 
By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You are evidently pretty well up on these Government reports in geology. 
Did you see the report issued by the Government of the Sheep Creek Mine, owned by — 
Pat Burns. Would you please tell me whether or not you consider that to be an 
anthracite coal and of what quality?—A. Where is the analysis, Doctor? & 

Q. You have it there. It is all Greek to me, and I want to know whether it is | 
anthracite, or semi-anthracite, or what?—A. It is semi-anthracite, very much upon the 
anthracite side. 4 

Q. It is really better anthracite than semi-anthracite?—A. Yes, because it only 
contains thirteen percent of volatile matter. That is what I gave you in my explana- _ 
tion. There is one here that contains twenty-one per cent, sample No. 13, but most — 
of them run about thirteen per cent. I think some of the Pennsylvania anthracite goes _ 
down to five or six per cent of volatile matter. | 

Q. What quality of coal would you consider that to be? .That is what I want ton 
find out. Just what is it?—in good ordinary every-day terms?—A. The ash is high. 
There is ash here that runs up to twenty-five per cent; that is very high (referring to. | 
sample No. 5). Then there is sixteen, nineteen, fourteen, nine, twenty-five, thirteen, | 
twelve, seven, and so on—the ash is high. : 

Q. These are different mines?—A. I know that, but you have asked me and I am | 
only giving you from the record. Here is a good one. (Sample No. 4). This is the 
best. It is 13.787, B:T.U’s (British Thermal Units). You hav-eone here. (Sample 
No. 8) that is 14. thousand plus; the ash is very low. ff 


H 


The CHatrMan: You are asking the witness to give a statement— 4 


Mr. Cowan: I want to find out from the witness whether or not in his opinion, in | 
that locality, and according to this report, we have anthracite or semi-anthracite coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: im; 


Q. Give us that in good ordinary terms, that good ordinary people can under- | 
stand.—aA. I consider this comes very nearly being anthracite; there is one that comes | 
very fully up to anthracite. I will mark them. (The witness marks samples No. 1 
No. 4, No. 8, No. 18, No. 14, No. 17, No. 23, and No. 25.) | 

Q. They are all in the same locality, and the point I wish to bring out, Mr. Chair- | 
man, is that we have in that district large quantities of what is really anthracite coal, | 
according to Government records, and which is not yet developed. q 


By Mr. Maharg: 


i 
ae | 


seen you draw any distinction, not particularly from this witness, but from other wit- | 
nesses, between the term “soft coal” and “steam coal”; have you got a soft coal you 
use for steam purposes, and another soft coal you use for stove or domestic purposes? 
—A. There is no proper distinction, though steam coal is generally finer than 
household coal. A good household coal is lump coal. “i 


{Mr. Louis Simpson]. , 
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i 
. 


a Q. Out of the same mine?—A. Out of the same mine. They screen out the slack 


which is sold as steam coal. . 
QQ. That does not apply to our western coal at all?—A. I do not know your cus- 
toms out west. 
: Q. Our western steam coal, to my knowledge, is never used in the stoves at all, 
but it is used extensively in heating plants, hot water plants, and steam plants in 
houses, blacks and so forth—A. I have, in times past, bought fifteen thousand tons 
a year, and I have bought soft coal almost entirely from Nova Scotia until the time 
when they became too dear, and then it was bought from the States. The same con- 
cern is still buying from the States. 

Q. What we term our domestic coal is never used in steam plants or on railroads. 
—A. You may have some semi-anthracite out west, but I do not know whether it is 
sold true to name or sold by a fancy name. You may be buying a semi-antracite as 
domestic coal. 

Q. We use that semi-anthracite coal as domestic coal as well—A. Yes. 

Q. But we have all kinds of coal—apparently we have more specimens or varie-. 
ties of coal than you have here?—A. Yes, you have. 

Q. But our steam coal and-our domestic coal for use in the homes are as far 
apart as the anthracite coal and steam coal.—A. That is very interesting. 

Q. We will get in our steam coal fully one-half fine dust, then you will get 
large chunks such as you could hardly lift—they will both be in the same coal. It 
is not a screened coal. That may account for the reluctance of the people here to use 
what you call domestic coal in their homes. We would not think of using steam coal 
in our homes; it runs together into a mass and we could not use it. It is a splendid 
coal for steam plants and hot water plants, but it is never used in the homes at all. You 
mentioned something about the soft coal used in the homes‘as being more laborious or 
something to that effect,—that there was a great deal more work connected with it?— 
A. Yes. 

- Q. We did not find it so to that extent with our steam coal, or what we term 
domestic coal—bituminous coal.—A. There must be something there that does not 
exist in the East, because when I was living 1 in the province of Quebec in the winter- 
time, my gardener took care of the furnace in the day-time, but at night I went down 
and stoked myself. I did it because I liked to see that things were done right, and 
it was a check upon my gardener, don’t you know. JI am speaking from my own 
expreience. T did use in that same house at one time a soft coal, the same as we used 
in the boiler-house at the factory, they sent me the big lumps; but as soon as I could 
I put a furnace in for hard coal, and it was a great deal less work. 


| Mr. Cowan: Your experience has been different to mine. My good wife has 
used ordinary bituminous coal in the kitchen range for the last thirty years, but since 
we have come down here to Ottawa, we have had a range in which we use anthracite 
coal, and I have heard her complain twenty times as much in the three months’ period 
since we came down here than she did in the whole thirty years out west. 


Wirness: I was not referring to a cooking range; I was referring to a furnace 
within the house, and I can understand that conditions might be quite different in 
a cooking range than in a furnace. 


_ Mr. Manare: I would like to follow this up a little more. There seems to be a 
certain amount of prejudice against soft coal in the homes through here. I was 
probably under the impression that it was purely a prejudice, but in your remarks 
\here to-day I gathered between the lines, that there was no distinction made between 
the coal you use in your factories and the coal you use in your ranges. 


Witness: Only as to size. 
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By Mr. Maharg: 

Q. Only as to size?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Manare: It is entirely different with us, but it may be that the people using 
the eastern coal here have a just prejudice against it, while the people when we speak 
to them of using western coal have in mind the results from the eastern coal and are 
prejudiced against the western coal. I can corroborate what Dr. Cowan says, 
regarding the use of coal in the stoves. I have, living on my farm, people whe 
formerly lived in Toronto, and used this anthracite coal, in their stoves. They would 
not go back to anthracite coal in the West now if they could get it for nothing. They 
are using domestic western coal, and they would not think of going back to anthra- | 
cite. They prefer it by far to what they had to use in the city of Toronto. - 

Witness: I think for the cooking range, what you say would be quite correct. 
You understand that in a great many parts of the East, they are using gas fo 
cooking, or the electricity. J have used in my house no coal whatever for cooking, 
for the last twenty-five years. J was one of the first to use electricity for cooking. 4 

Q. That would equally apply to hot-air furnaces, hot-water furnaces, and ‘0 | 
steam pants?—A. Yes, sir, but most of the coal in the West is used either for t 
furnaces, to heat the whole house, or base-burners. 

Q. No, it was not due to the base-burners in the West. We used to have the. 
base-burners, but anthracite was used in them.—A. There are quite a number 0 
base-burners used in the small houses of the East to heat the houses, and in those we | 
find that hard coal, as it is called, gives the most satisfaction in the Kast. 4 

Q. I can realize that, but in ordinary heating plants in the West, we get | 
as good satisfaction from either the steam coal—the regular steam coal—or what w 
eall the domestic coal, that is the bituminous coal. On my farm, those same peopl 
who always used anthracite in their heating plants as well as in the stoves are usin; 
the western soft coal in the furnace, and we have rather a severe climate in th 
West, and they have no difficulty. The fire has never been out for the entire winter 
using the soft coal—A. In my explanation, I tried to call your attention to th 
difficulty of burning soft coal in a furnace that has been designed for hard coal, 
think that is where the trouble is. 

Q: No, you require absolutely no change in your range or furnace or steam plant | 
or hot water furnace. We require no change whatever, because we have burned both 
—or rather the three different kinds. “s 


Mr. Douctuas: Is it not a fact, Mr. Maharg, that the witness has had no experi: 
ence with western coal? 4 


Witness: None whatever. 


Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): I think we should have a witness or two on that 
point. It is a very important. point. od 


Mr. Manarc: We have proven that by actual experience. 


Witness: I do not think you should say there is prejudice against the west 
coal. 


Mr. Dovucuias (Cape Breton): It is lack of knowledge? 


think it is possible to bring any western coal east of the Great Lakes. I mean it is 
not commercially possible. Anything is possible, but it would not pay to do it, and $9 | 
we have not had to investigate it. d 


Mr. Cowan: One point that occurs to me is that if there is any similarity as | 


western coal—surely that portion of Ontario which is served by Nova Scotia co Id 
become accustomed to it by education, into the use of Nova Scotia coal. 
(Mr. Louis Simpson]. 
° 
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Witness: There is a quantity of soft coal down in Nova Scotia. I lived there 
about thirty years ago, but I was not as interested in the coal situation as I am 
Mr. Dove.as (Cape Breton): It is used there exclusively. 
' Wiryess: The people in the towns use hard coal. 
oo, Ontario, anyway, excepting that we get little or no domestic coal from the 
United ‘States. We use the anthracite because is is available, but occasionally we do~ 
using in the West, a fairly hard and lumpy coal 
* 


to-day, so I made no investigation. 
The CuatrmMan: I do not think there is much difference between the West and 
get domestic soft coal which I think probably is similar coal to what you speak of 
' Witness: Yes. 


The Cuairman: Not anthracite. I used some of it and so far as my very limited 
_ knowledge goes—my own personal experience is that it is very satisfactory in the 


ordinary furnaces, provided they are equipped with good flues; you require good 
flues. 


= 


Mr. Manare: We are not particularly interested in the West; we have all kinds 
of coal as far as that goes, but the committee is here to solve the problem for the 
| whole of Canada, particularly Ontario, and that is why I am probably labouring 
, on this point so much, but we have had experience with the Yougheny Valley coal 
from Pennsylvania. A number of years ago—I do not know why, but there was some 
fF: that coal sold even as far west as ‘Central ‘Saskatchewan. We had some of it our- 
| selves. It was very, very unsatisfactory as compared with our western coal: it was 
) smoky and dirty and almost like our lignite coal as far as dirt and smoke were 
\ ‘concerned, and I can understand how it is if people used that coal they would become 
| prejudiced to western coal, if they did not actually know the quality of our western 
eel. Just a little farther: Have you made any comparison—no doubt you have as 
| you have the statistics available for it—between the anthracite coal and what you eall 

soit coal for heating plants and domestic houses?—A. Just what do you mean? 
Q. The relative value of the two coals for heating purposes, taking into con- 

} sideration the costs?—A. No, and I do not see how I could arrive at that, because the 

costs vary so enormously, and the conditions vary very much, and you could not get 
ata proper basis. 

. Q. Take it by quantity, ton for ton, of this soft coal as compared with the 
anthracite coal for domestic use—A. I do not think comparisons have ever been 
"made. The conveniences of using good anthracite coal are so apparent in the East 
that everybody that could afford to arrange their houses for that fuel adopted it. 

4 Q. We were just exactly in the same position, Mr. Simpson. Take my own 
personal experience with it. When we put the hot-water plant in our house, we 

"were of the opinion that we had to have anthracite coal, and we used anthracite coal 

for several years—A. Yes. 

— Q..But there came a time when anthracite was not only hard to get but of a 

very high price, and we turned to what we call our steam coal; not the coal we used 

in our ranges at all, but an entirely different coal—a purely steam coal—A. What 
kind of a furnace have you, a Daisy furnace, a plate furnace, or a pipe furnace? 

QQ. You mean for the flues?—A. In the heating. 

_ Q. Inside.—A. The heating inside? 

Mr. Manarc: It is the reverse. 

Witness: The plates— 

Mr. Manarc: Not the plates. 


Witness: Have the plates a passageway, with water inside? 


Manet wy aah ..4 


Mr. Miunara: No, it is a corrugated surface over the fire-box, a heavy corru- 
ated surface, and it passes back and forth through it. 


rans 


[Mr. Louis Simpson]. 


a 
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Wirness: That is different from what is used here. 
(Mr. Manarc: My point in this: that we can always get the soft or steam coal — 
for about half the price of the other, and we have been able to heat our houses — 
practically with the same weight of coal. : 
Witness: The heat you will get from that coal will depend upon the tone that?) 
is in the coal to start with, and your efficiency afterwards. 
Mr. Mianara: I quite agree with you. 4 
Witness: There is no reason why the soft coal should not be used, but I want to 
point out that probably the greater percentage of furnaces in use in the East would 
have to be scrapped. 
Mr. Miatara: I do not see why they would. 1 
Mr. Cowan: The house I lived in until quite recently in Regina was heated | 
by a hot vacuum plant. It had an ordinary boiler, manufactured in (Montreal, _ 
a tube boiler, and we used nothing but the soft steam coal in it, and I would_ 
not be bothered putting anthracite into it, as it is too much trouble, is too dirty, too | 


many ashes, too many clinkers, too many rocks, and everything that is disagreeable. 4 


Wirness: You must have had some bad anthracite. o 


Mr. Marara: Your general statements are so completely at variance with the | 
experiences we have had in our own homes— : 
Witness: Yes? | 
Mr. Manarc: You spoke of the convenience—you say you had a gardener whom 
you said looked after that for you, and you yourself had nothing to do with it. Unfor- j 
tunately we in the West have no such convenience, at least I have not, and when I am i 
away, the work usually falls back on my wife, and while she did not like the steam | 
coal at the start, to-day you could not get her to go back to the anthracite coal. She | i 
claims it is far lee dirty and far less trouble. The fires will last for forty- eight hours — 
without touching them at all in the mild weather. It seems to me to be a matter of | 
education. r ; a | 


eas 


The CHamman: It 1s usually a question of what grade of soft coal you get in he 
East. The Brea bulk of the soft coal that is used in Ontario is of an inferior grade, 
and when I say “inferior” J mean broken down soft coal, for the simple reason thal 
it is much cheaper; it is usually sold to operate our factories and public utilities and | 
plants, and so on, and as I said before there is a grade of domestic soft coal that isp | 
coming into western Ontario in limited quantities now, which in my limited expericoaa 
is quite satisfactory—probably as satisfactory as your coal is in the West. 


Mr. Manarc: But, Mr. Simpson, you say that you would have to scrap your 
furnaces. If that were so, that would immediately put a very strong prejudice against — 
it, and honestly, I do not think that exists. I have an uncle in the city of Toronte 
to-day who had a hot water plant. The furnace to all intents and purposes was just 
exactly the same as the one I used in the West. The system was.a return circulating — 
system. e | 
Witness: That furnace is not the one usually used in n Quebec. I do not know what _ 
it is in Toronto, but in Quebec they use a plate system. 4 


Mr. Cowan: Yes, but my dear sir, I venture to say that ninety per cent of the Mi 
furnaces in Western Onn ae burning this soft coal, are manufactured by eastern men. 


Witness: But, my dear doctor, these manufacturers will make you up anything R 
that is demanded, because you call for it, but that does not prevent them from making ) 
another kind of furnace for the buyers in Quebec, if they call for something else. 

Mr. Manara: I have seen probably half-a-dozen heating plants or so in Ontario, 
and I can tell you frankly I can see no difference in the structure of them—no more _ 
than I see in the average furnaces used in the West for hot air, hot water, or steam 


systems. I think it is purely a fancy that you would have to scrap your A ae i 
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_ Wrryess: I do not know. I have given my opinion as I see it at the present time. 


The CuarrMAN: I think I would confirm Mr. Simpson’s testimony that the soft 
coal which is sold general in Quebec and Ontario would not burn with any satisfaction 
in our furnaces. 


Mr. Cowan: Eyidently you are getting an inferior grade of soft coal. 
The Cuarman: We have all grades of soft coal. 

Mr. Cowan: It is dirty and smoky stuff. 

The CHarrMAN: It answers the purpose. 


| Mr. Cowan: You import a greater tonnage of bituminous coal into Ontario than 
you do anthracite? 


_ Wrryess: I think I can show you the way out in regard to the smoky coal which 
you sneer at—I do not use that word objectionably—such coal may be the best coal 
for boiler furnaces in factories. It has a high percentage of hydro-carbon in it. These 
people are importing coal for factory use, but they get an inquiry from a domestic 
consumer for a little coal, and they fill that order and send out the coal, but it is still 
of the same quality with the high volatile content. You see my point. I think I have 
seen the difficulty you are labouring under, and I thought I would compile out of this 
book, which is a Government publication, a report of all these different coals and I think 
if the doctor studies them he will see what the difference is. You may have soft coal . 
that will give you a smoky effect, and coal that won’t. ‘People have to be educated, 
but who will educate them? Our schools do not educate them; the schools teach them 
everything but what they ought to learn, and they do not touch the practical side of 
life at all. 


By Mr. Douglas: ; 
Q. The hard school of custom has educated us in the West?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. What would your opinion be as regards the system Alberta has established 
in Manitoba?—A. I should think it would work out very well if you get the right 
men to work it. We have to do something because there is great extravagance 
going on in Canada, in the use of all fuels, and it is simply because our people have 
not been taught the rudiments of combustion. I was pointing out to the Chairman 
yesterday in the ‘hall that the steam was in the radiators whilst the windows were 
all open and it was 74 outside. It was a waste. / 


By Mr. Dougias: 

Q. It was to get the fresh air. | 
The Cuairman: I might say Mr. Simpson will be returning on Monday to take 
up with us the oil shale question? He is an’authority on that matter and on account 
‘of being unable to have another witness here on Monday I took it upon myself last 
‘evening to invite him to come and give us that on Monday so as to fill in the time. 
_ Wrryess: With your permission I would just like to say a word in reference 
to Nova: Scotia coal being shipped to Eddy’s concern. As you know one swallow does 
not make a summer.” That is an old saying. I know the Eddy concern very well, 
‘and I know J. R. Booth’s concern very well, and I would say this, that Eddy’s are 
so placed that they are peculiarly favourably fitted to receive coal by the water. 
On the other hand, J. R. Booth is not so placed. They have railway tracks running 
into their yard and J. R. Booth’s concern for years has bought American coal 
Before the war that coal used to be shipped through to Parry Sound and came over 
his own railway and they have all their unloading and storing appliances are so 
arranged. It would be almost impossible unless there was a big saving to get J. R. 
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Booth to scrap that unloading plant to get him to go back to the use of Nova Scoti 
coal which I do not think he has used since twenty years past. In Eddy’s case ; 
is different: They used to unload by hand and to-day I don’t see any special un 
loading plant. But there is this trouble, before the war most of the Ottawa mill 
were cutting a large quantity of lumber. The boats of the Ottawa Forwarding Com- 
pany were going down to Montreal every day and were coming back empty. Sine 
_the war their shipments have been very largely curtailed and probably last year the | 
bulk of the shipments to England left late in the Autumn. No user of coal can 
afford to take the risks of the boats not going down with that lumber and coming | 
back empty, so that they can bring back their coal, because they Teh not get 1 in | 
their required supplies for the winter. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. They will be getting back old normal times before long. The lumber has not. 
ceased to be?—A. I would not like to say that.. I don’t think anybody knows exactly 
what we are going to come back to. In my opinion in one year we will not come back | 
to pre-war conditions. \ a | 

Q. I would hate to think war conditions are going to continue for ever?—A. You) 
know if a patient of yours has gone through some very serious disease he never goes 
back to the condition in which he was before the disease. 

(. It depends on the physician he has to take care of ths I 

Mr. Dovetas: I would like the committee to authorize the delegates of the labow 7 | 
unions of Nova Scotia to be present before this committee. They have requested to be 
here and I replied to them, and asked the names of the members of their organization | 
whom they desire to have before the committee and they wired the names of their | 
representatives as a result of a meeting they held down in Nova Scotia in the different 
centres, and the names are E. P. McLaughlin, W. P. Delaney and R. Baxter. Baxter 
is president of the United Mine Workers, McLaughlin is secretary and Delaney is : 
board member, so I would like the committee to authorize that these men be called. | 

The CuHatrrMan: Is it necessary that the three should come? Is it the wis sh | 
of the committee that all three men be invited to appear before the committee, | 
expenses to be paid. is 

Mr. Cowan:. What do you include in the term “expenses 2” | 

The CuairMan: ‘There is an allowance for’ daily expenses. SF 


Mr. Cowan: I think the miners should be represented here. The only question - iS 7 
as to how many. I am of opinion that they should be heard under any circumstance. 


The Cuamman: If three are necessary let us have the three. 


4 
j ’ 


The committee adjourned until 10.30 Monday, May 2. 


, 
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Houser or Commons, 
Com™MITTEE Room 425, 
Monpay, May 2, 1921. 


. 


: The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
uture fuel supply of Canada met at 10.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


~ The Cuamman: We have before the Committee this morning Mr. Louis Simpson 


m the Development of our oil shales. 


Mr. Lovts ‘Siurpson, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have already been sworn?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


— Q. Mr.:Chairman, before the witness proceeds with the subject of oil shales, I want 
fo ask him a few questions. I will be as short as I can. If you remember the other 
Nay I was unavoidably absent and certain evidence was put on the record here. I 
would like to ask a few questions with your permission. 


The Cuamrman: It won’t take much time. We don’t want to spend the day on it. 


le Witness: Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, some matters have been brought in 
jis connection before me in reference to what I testified to the other day that have to 
lo with the coals, and I have supplemented my remarks to-day with some further 
information on the coals. May I first of all give that? 


| Mr. Cuisnoum: I reserve the right to ask the questions I want to ask, inasmuch 
iis this report has gone out. I would like a little more information about it. 


The CHamman: Perhaps you had better let Mr. Chisholm ask his questions. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


a Q. It is to be noticed that in your evidence you stated the other day that you were 
‘eady to answer any questions that might be asked along the lines of the evidence 
rou have given?—A. Certainly. I thought those questions might be asked after I 
iad finished with the coal subject. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


~ Q. Have you had much experience in the question of the heating value of coals: 
—A. For many years I was responsible for the combustion of 15,000 tons of coal a 
rear and that naturally required that I should pay considerable attention to the 
eating value of coal. : ; 

Q. That is not just exactly what I want to find out. I want to know if you have 
Xperience with respect to the analyses of coal?—A. No, I don’t pose as being a 
hemist. d 

 Q. You made a statement the other day with reference to the evidence given 
efore the Committee by a witness. What witness did you have in mind? You did 
ot mention his name. You just simply said the previous witness had stated that 
hese coals are superior to the Sydney coals. What witness did you have in mind?— 
k. Will you kindly read the connection. 

 Q. (Reading) “In presenting the compilation before referred to I would desire 
0 call the attention of the Committee to the reported values of the Inverness and 
‘ort Hood coals. A previous witness has stated that these coals are superior to the 
'ydney coals.”—A. That was a Mr. MacLennan. 

cy 
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Q. Mr. MacLennan gave evidence here. I read the evidence earefully. I have 
not yet seen where Mr. MacLennan drew any comparison between the Inverness cog 
and the Sydney, as far as I can see. You said here that Mr. MacLennan’s statement 
was that the Inverness coal was superior to the Sydney coal. I cannot see that?—A. ] 
was present when he gave his evidence. When I gave my evidence I had not seen th 
printed report of his evidence upon that and IJ have to rely upon my memory. 

Q. It is dangerous some times?—A. Yes, but it does not often make a mistake 

Q. Mr. MacLennan says here that the Inverness coal is a superior domestic coal 
He does not make the two comparisons at all?—A. If I remember rightly he stated i 
was sold in Halifax at $1 or a dollar and something over the price of the Sydney coal 
That is what I understood him to say. 

Q. Are you prepared to deny that? Do you think that 3 is correct?—A. I have noi 
denied it. It is presumed that it would be sold at that advance because it was 
superior. | 

Q. Will you, Mr. Simpson, tell me upon what you base your conclusion here tha at 
it is not equal to the Sydney coal?’—-A. My evidence gives that. I base my conclusion 
upon the analysis made by the Professors of McGill University at Montreal at the 
request of the Dominion: Government through the Department of Mines. 

Q. Well, now, I have here the analysis on the statement which you made here. : 
have here also a statement from the Mines Department and I think it will be of interest 
to the Committee to just look at one or two or three of the items here. For instance, | 
the moisture is an important element?—A. Very important. 1 

Q. In determining the heating value of coal?——A. Very important. | 

Q. And this report of the analysis of the Mines Department puts moisture ai 
4.8. I find that you have a report from some other source. You say from McGill” 
University ?—A. No, pardon me. I say from the Department of Mines. That 1 ig wha 
I said. 

Q. You said it was the result of the findings of Professor So-and-so of McGill 
University.—A. I said, if you please—I distinctly stated that I took it from the report 
made by the Department of Mines. They are the people who would be responelll 
for that report. They employed the Professors of MeGill University. 4 

Q. That is another way of putting it. We find ourselves at the same point—A, | 
I don’t like being misquoted. | ! ‘a 

Q. I am not misquoting you.—A. Yes, you are. a 

Q. You read the report and you will find out. We better go at it coolly. This 
report of yours puts moisture at 9.5, and this report of the Mines Department sent 
to me this morning puts it at 4-8. Now moisture is a very important element. Ic¢ : 
go over the whole sheet and I find that the two reports are as far apart as darkn 
and light, but the point I want to make particularly is this, these reports I have in my). 
hand emanate from the department, one by McGill University Professors, the other | 
by Mr. Stansfield, who give figures here of an analysis. They would not give us any 
idea in the world. One is diametrically opposed to the other. Here is one stati ng 
the moisture is 4.8 and the other is more. than double that. I can go through the 
whole list here and I find there is a tremendous discrepancy between both reports. My 
conclusion from that is that this is not worth the paper it is written on, the informa- 
tion contained in these reports. That is reasonable, is it not?—A. I would Bar like 
to think that the report published by the Department of Mines is not worth the papel 
it is written on. 

Q. Here is one report (exhibiting report to witness). That is 4.8. The - 4 
report is 9.5. Now, in view of these you drew your conclusions from these figures 
and you made a report here to the Committee that such coal could not be superior OF 
equal to the other coal on account of certain data which you found here. Now I 
prove to you that this data is not reliable and you will agree with me the conclusions 
which you came to based on these figures cannot be the proper figures.—A. I don’ 
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think it is fair to say that because there is a discrepancy in the analyses—the circum- 
stance is rather peculiar. The man that made this actual analysis at McGill was 
called Stansfield. The man who made the other report from the Department of 
Mines is also called Stansfield. They happen to be two brothers. It is not for me 
to judge which one between those two is accurate or inaccurate. I simply compiled 
from a report that cost the Dominion Government a good deal of money and which has 
been accepted as being accurate up to now. Its not for me to decide which of these 
two brothers should be followed. 

' Q. This is the most recent report—A. That makes no difference. 

* Q. There is a difference of 100 per cent in most of these items that are given 
here. As a layman, myself, I am absolutely unaware of what the conditions are. I 
don’t know anything at all about it. There is one thing I have in view which I will 
‘come to in a minute or two. I would like you to assist me in protecting this beauti- 
ful field of coal in Western Cape Breton Island. TI would solicit your assistance 
to help me out?—A. I am quite with you there, but you attack my part of it, which 
I don’t think was right, because I was depending on the accuracy of the work done 
by a chemist. : 

_ Q. Absolutely correct.—A. Employed by the Government. 


i Q. I exonerate you from being the parent of any of these reports, but I cannot 
very well exonerate you from putting on the records here something that is going to be 
injurious to the important coal areas down here. 


The CuarrmMan: The report Mr. Simpson gave the other day is all in the Govern- 
ment publication, so he is simply repeating before the Committee what has already 
been given. | | 

Mr. CuisHotm: I am not finding fault at all. 

The CHarrRMAN: We will have to prevent getting into a. wrangle. 


ik Mr. Cowan: The: question is as to the reliability of the Departmental reports. 
n my opinion they are not reliable. 
» Wirxess: Mr. Chisholm, you ought to thank me for bringing this up before you. 
_ Mr. CutsHotm: I am delighted, yes. 
' Wirness: For these reasons, if these reports are inaccurate the sooner we know 
it the better. I did not bring that up in order to injure the Nova Scotia coal fields. 
When I compiled this report I had my own personal doubts as to the accuracy of 
the moisture content, but it was not for me to bring that before you. I have simply 
placed it as I found it in the report and I have a right to object to it, only don’t blame 
1e; that is all. 
Q. Within your experience are you able to say whether or not the moisture 
vanishes in proportion as you sink down?—A. No, I have no actual experience in 
al mining. I think it. is possible. ‘ 
' Q. With regard to the statement there, it is a fact that this coal—I am prepared 
swear to that because IT know—it is a fact that this coal for domestic purposes 
ommands a price of $2 more than any other Nova Scotia coal on the market in 
alifax for domestic purposes, and mind you I emphasize that. Would you be 
orepared ‘to say that it is possible that these reports, being inaccurate, the data put 
im your hands not being thoroughly reliable, it might be possible that the other day 
when you made your statement you were not absolutely correct ?—A. No, I could 
20t say that. | 
~ Q. That is the important point?—A. I was basing my argument upon these 
ables. If those are wrong, then my argument might, of course, be wrong. 
— Q. Another thing, I want to show the Chairman what I mean by this. According 
0 the reference to our Committee our business here is to find out our future supply 
%& coal. There are, I venture to say without exaggeration, over two billion tons of 
lin that area. It would be a serious thing that evidence of this character should 
, [Mr. Louis Simpson]. 
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zo before the people of Ontario, for instance, to say that this coal is not as good as : 
Sydney or Pictou coal. To a man who is taking as much interest in that constituency 
as possible it is natural that I should be interested in this question. . 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. Is it not true that in all cases the Mines Department has undervalued the | 


A 


value of Canadian mines? Don’t you generally find them running that way? | 
The Cuamman: Now, we will deal with the subject of the development of our 


My Mr. McKenzie: | ‘ 

Q. We had evidence of all this about the coal in the West. Are we going to j 
contradict it or duplicate these reports? | 
The CuarrMman: I think evidence along this line is not before the Committee. | 


‘ 
oil shales. | 
; 
Sy 


think it would be better if Mr. Simpson would take up the question of the develop-— 

ment of our oil shales and leave these matters in abeyance. | 
Wirness: In order that I might place before the Committee the portant of 

oil shales I had to establish certain facts and it is part of my argument. 


w 


The CuamMan: It is leading up to that. ¥ 
Witness: Yes. | £ 
The Cuairman: Very well, go on. ) | 


The following report was read and handed in:— 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I had the honour to appear before you on Fridays 
when I presented for your information a compilation, taken from certain reports — 
published by the Department of Mines, wherein, in a condensed form, is given the | 
data necessary for you to determine for yourself the heating value of some of the | 
many different coal mines in Canada east of the Rockies. = 

Since then I have had the opportunity to examine the engineer’s reports off 
‘certain large deposits of coal owned by the P. Burns Coal Mines, Ltd., and located 
to the south of Sheep river, in the province of ‘Alberta. The coals, siordias to this” : 
report, are anthracite in character, but are not true anthracites. The best seams 


| 


are reported as follows :— 5 
British a 

Mois- Volatile Fixed Total Thermal — 

ture Ash ‘Content ‘Carbon (Carbon ‘Sulphur Units 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent B.T.U. 

Gillespie seam 7 ft. wide. LOD nie GF 15.70 74.75 79.80 0.85 14,213 °me 
Sharp seam width not . | 
stated.. .. . 1.12 6.77 13.84 UTES, Nas ned eae 0.47 14.383 
Gillespie seam 7 ft. ‘wide. 19a 15) 7.80 15 194 74.30 78.58 0.81 14.178 ae] 
Maloney seam 5 ft. wide.. 1.15 7.42 15.59 75.05 80.12 0.79 14.2400 
ns j 


Total (probably) 27 vl 


et 


Mr. John Blizard, late of the Department of Mines, in his pamphlet on theme 
“Economic Use of Coal,” published by the department states: “The composition — 
and heating value of coal varies very considerably.” Myr. Blizard gives the following | 
as a partial analysis of anthracite, imported from U.S.A. and sold in Ottawa. Moisture — 
3-1 per cent, ash 14-3 per cent, B.T.U. 12-860. 4 

If the analysis, given above, of the Sheep River coal, be correct, it is so much 
superior to the anthracite analyzed for Mr. Blizard that, providing everything else, such | 
as the physical properties of the coal, be right, no difficulty should be experienced, 
so far as quality is concerned, in finding a market for this coal in Manitoba and even | 
in Ontario. ey. 

The coal of the seams mentioned is said to be “hard and firm.” Such coals” : 
should be able to endure a long railway haul without excessive degradation. It 
is claimed that the total width of the workable seams is 428 feet, but the coal 7 
many of these seams is reported as being “ soft and croppy,” others as being “ croppy”” 
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‘Six seams are stated as being “soft and croppy,” whilst six are pronounced as being 
“croppy,” some are described as being “firm” or “ fairly firm.” Only the coal with 
| good physical condition could withstand the long haul to the east, without excessive 
| degradation. In the Digest of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on 
| Fuels in Great Britain, Vol. 1, Page 304, it is stated that anthracite coal contains 
£ 88 per cent and upwards of Fixed Carbon.” In Vol. 2, Page 19, of the same Digest 
the following analysis is given: Moisture 2-30 per cent, Volatile Matter 6-50 per cent, 
‘Fixed Carbon 86.52 per cent and Sulphur 0.70 per cent. 

¥ The International Encyclopedia, published in 1918, gives the following :— 


Mois- Volatile - Fixed 
ture Ash Matter Carbon Garbon Sulphur 

% Percent Per cent Percent Percent Per cent Per cent B.T.U. 
Peat, Orlando Fa, U.S.A. .. .. 13.10 5.68 56.83 24.30 51.18 0.49 Save 
Lignite, rocnett, Texas, U.S.A. 13.40 14.85 42.75 29.00 52.06 1.04 9.358 
| Sub-bituminous, Lafayette Co., 

MB ag re iss. 13,49 Pikae 487i. 480 serene ae 0.58 10.771 
Bituminous, Johnston, Pa. .. 2.35 11595" 14.30 71.40 HOLLOW Ges aasON Loses 
Semi-bituminous, Coal Hill, 

RE toes: . TEIN hea inetd ao. 1.28 We 2m 12, SZ 73.69 77.29 2.01 13.406 
Semi-anthracite, Russellville, 

i oat tos st Yh 2.07 9.30 9.8) 78.82 80.28 B bwoy EO a is fee 39 

Anthracite, Schuylkill Co., Pa.. 2.80 {gery 6 88.21 88.36 0.89 138.298 


_ The Sheep River coals might be termed semi-anthracites. The best seams show 
very high grade coal. What quantity there may be of this high grade coal it is not 
\possible for me to estimate. Nothing seems to have been done to prove to what depth 
the several seams persist. At to-day’s prices, it may be commercially possible, if the 
quantity of coal contained in the seams mentioned as containing hard and firm coal 
'warrant the expenditure required to make the coal available, to mine this coal and 
sell it in the province of Ontario in competition with U. 8. A. anthracite. 

The question under investigation by your Committee is of a character so complex 
that it is difficult to keep in mind that the local conditions present in the several 
sections of Canada are often widely different and that, without a full knowledge of 
such local conditions, no worth-while decision can be arrived at. Coal used for 
domestic purposes has to be considered separately from that used for the production 
of light, heat and power by large producers. It is even necessary in some cases to 
consider separately domestic coal so called, used for heating purposes, apart from the 
coal used in the kitchen stove. The local conditions of the East and West must be 
correctly understood. 
~ You have had before you representatives of several of the many interests con- 
nected with mining and transportation of coal, also of dealers in coal, but as yet 
none representing the large consumers. With your permission before I proceed to 
discuss the question of coal substitutes I desire to give evidence that will, I think, 
remove some misunderstandings. It may, I advance, be now admitted that under 
present conditions the Nova Scotia coal cannot be economically marketed west of 
Montreal, nor can the soft domestic coal of Western Canada be economically 
marketed east of the Great Lakes. Mr. 'Wolvin, President of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, which company own the chief coal producing mines of Nova Scotia, 
page 149 of the record, gives evidence that “he thought it was almost hopeless” to 
“get into the real Ontario market.” Mr. H. A. Harrington, late Fuel ‘Controller for 
the Province of Ontario, states page 266 of the record “The long ‘hauls between 
Sanadian mines and Ontario’s industrial centre leaves no room for argument from 
conomic standpoint, when compared with the short haul from United States mines. 
To patronize home mines means payment of higher prices at the mines, higher freight 
‘ates, and greatly increased difficulties in securing coal when most required, viz., in 
ihe winter season.” TI desire to be placed on record as endorsing both these state- 
nents. ‘'o-day’s average cost of mining, and delivering to cars or on wharf, coal 
n Nova Scotia may safely be taken as being ‘$6 per ton, whilst the cost in Alberta is 
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$5 per ton delivered on cars. Mr. Wolvin, Page 140 of the record, states that the 
cost during last March was $7.53, but, owing to reduced output, this cost was certainly 
unusually augmented. The cost of soft coal of railway quality in the States appears 
to be, see page 57 of the Record, from $2.25 to $3 per ton, and on the same page it is 
stated that the average profit taken is 25 cents per ton, making the actual cost 7 
mining and delivering on the cars $2 to $2.75 per ton. ie 

The comparative price of coals mined in Nova Scotia to that mined im the 
United States and delivered by water in Montreal would seem to be as. follows: 
Nova Scotia coal, pages 132% of the record, $8.10 cars Montreal, whilst United Stoll 
coal purchased at $2.25 to $3 (see page 57) would be:— 


COSt At) mai) ey PE eae eam pay! imbhent he's io 0 $2 25 $3 00 | 
MLeEight: to FILS. (ois) (eG beeey oceyMRe Meio iss Pistia! hwo alles ag 10 135 a 

$4 20 $4 95 i 

13 per cent cost of exchange... .. .- .. «+ ++ 0 54640 0 64%0 

TE GLEUIS bo. Dine Ne aaa No GEIE Ties cis Raia ess atin Ca $4 74 $5 59 ‘a 
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It is therefore evident that the ‘Empire Steel Corporation when offering their 
coal at $8.10, f.o.b. cars Montreal, are taking full advantage of the duty, 53 cents, 
and of the protection given them by the condition of the exchange market, say 55 cents, | 
or a total of $1.08 per ton. It is not unreasonable to believe that the price $8, 10 
f.o.b. cars Montreal was not quoted as being the cost price of the coal, as mined and 
delivered, plus a fixed profit (a profit that may or may not be reasonable). i. 

Mr. Dick in his evidence admitted that he fixed the price asked for coal at al 
the business would bear. 

It is worthy of note that the protection afforded, by duty and through the loss. 
in exchange, to ‘(Canadian producers of coal, against the cost of producing coal in 
the States appears to be $1.08 on $2.25, or nearly 50 per cent. A 

Seeing that at Montreal the price asked for Nova Scotia coal is higher than the 
lowest price at which United States coal can be delivered at Montreal under simile 
conditions of delivery, it is evident that it is not economically possible for Nova. 
Seotia coal to be delivered west of Montreal, unless the coal operators are prepared 
to admit that they have been asking Montreal consumers an excessive profit. | 

West of Montreal freight conditions are different and become even more com-| 
plex. To ship by water Nova Scotia coal to Valleyfield, the furthest west large soft. 
coal-consuming centre in the province of Quebec on the St. Lawrence, entails a 
further charge of $1.32 per ton, which added to the $8.10 asked by the Sydney coal | 
operators would increase the cost to $9.42. By the time the coal was unloaded at_ 
Valleyfield run-of-mine quality (through degradation) would have become “ slack,” ¢ 
and elack from United States mines can be laid down at Valleyfield by cars at $8. 66. 
Buying coal delivered “all rail” has the advantage that large stocks of coal | 
not to be earried through the winter and paid for long before the fuel is required, | 

(Proceeding west, whilst the cost of the Nova Scotia coal may not be in othe 
cases greatly augmented, that of the United States coal will be reduced, until 4 
cost delivered would become less than $8. 

Nor must it be forgotten that whenever exchange becomes normal, this cost in. 
that case could be further reduced 50 cents to $1 per ton. I would urge upon this 
Committee the importance of ascertaining the rate per ton per mile that should, in 
all cases, be charged in Canada for freighting coal on the railways in carload ae 
There would appear to be a lack of accurate knowledge upon this most importa 
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point. From the point of view of a large consumer of 
ing able to receive the soft coal requirements, 
esired, keeping in stock only a moderate supply of 
to snow storms, etc., instead of having to accumul 
coal sufficient to last for the next six months, cannot be ignored. Not only is the 
| Joss of interest on the money investment considerable, but at times, and always in 
some cases, the money required to be locked up may not be available. Six months’ . 
| requirements at $8 per ton may amount to a considerable sum. 
that Nova ‘Scotia coal will have to be landed in Montreal, and in places west of 
| Montreal, in order to win and retain those markets, at prices, not only as low as the 
| prices United States coal can be laid down at, but at prices lower, so as to make up 
for the extra indirect costs accompanying the use of Nova Scotia coals during the 
‘Winter season. ; 

\" Users of coal are supposed to know their business; they carefully estimate the 
| advantages and the disadvantages resultant from the use of one coal over the use 
/of another, and they place their contracts where their advantage lies. The user of 
ertain coal will hesitate and generally refuse to change over to another coal, unless 
| 


soft coal, the advantages of 
week by week, as they may be 
coal to guard against delays due 
ate, during the summer six months, 


Surely it is evident 


distinct advantages are apparent to warrant the assumption of risks that are present 
in all changes. 

. Certain members of this Committee would appear to think that the user of coal 
should be patriotic and should give preference to Nova Scotia coal. 

l= No doubt buyers, when having to make a change, would do so, but no wise 
‘manufacturer is warranted to make any change, unless he has good substantia! 
Teasons for so doing. | 

_. There are more sides to this question than are known to the general public. . For 
instance, it is advanced in some quarters that it is not to the advantage of Canada 
‘that the coal fields and especially that portion that can be inexpensively mined of 
Nova Scotia coal fields should be quickly exhausted.. That it is not good business to 
€nourage the extension of submarine mining until the land deposits are nearing 
exhaustion. Mr. Wolvin has admitted that mining, under submarine conditions, 
costs more than does mining on land—further, he admits, that the costs grow as the 
distance under the sea is increased, 

_ Consumers are therefore aware that any increase in the Nova Scotia output, 
under the present system of operations, means the certain future increase in costs 
and in the price the user will be called upon to pay. 

_ Others believe that all coal of metallurgical quality should be reserved for future 
metallurgical use and should not be sold for fuel purposes. 

Hence, as a matter of state policy, there are users who believe that it is to the 
interest of Canada that the Nova Scota coal operators should not be encouraged to 
increase their present output facilities, but rather that the energies of the operators 
should be confined to securing constant and full output from their present operated 
mines. Those holding these opinions object to being penalized for the purpose of 
mcouraging the coal operators of Nova Scotia in doing for their own advantage, 
What they considered to be contrary to Canada’s best interests. 

ts, Many users of coal feel that they should not be called upon to expend their 
money for the support of the coal operators or even of the coal workers, ete., of Nova 
Scotia, unless they, the users, are first satisfied that the coal is being mined, trans- 
vorted and delivered at an irreducible cost. The history of the coal operations in 
Nova Scotia has in the past not been of a character to win the confidence of coal 


__ Nor have they now reason to believe that the Nova Scotia coal has been or is 
ing mined at a minimum cost. 

It is evident from the evidence given before your Committee that the minimum 
‘ost can only be secured when all parties including the Dominion Government, the 
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provincial Government, the mine operators, the transportation companies, and the 
mine workers work together to secure this much-to-be-desired result; which can only — 
be obtained, first, by the mine workers working steadily, full time without unnecessary 
lay-offs. By their being content with a reasonable remuneration for work done, 
taking also into consideration the great advantage they receive through being able | 
to purchase the fuel they require for domestic use at greatly reduced prices. 4 


Second, by the mines at present operating being equippad with the most econ _ 
omically operating machinery, which the operators should be able to purchase at the 4 
lowest possible cost. Third, by competent management, the remuneration of which © 
is reasonable. It will be asked wherein can the Dominion and provincial Govern: 


ments and the other bodies named halve this good work. e) 


The Dominion Government can permit the free importation of all machinery and — 
equipment required in mining. It may be objected that such a privilege would injure | 
some established firms of machinery builders. The objection is more apparent than — 
real. Any injuries suffered by the one or two concerns affected would be more than — 
made up by increased business in other directions. ‘Generally speaking,. a large — 
portion of the machinery sold by these concerns is not manufactured in Canada, but — 
is manufactured in the States. a 


The Dominion Government can arrange that the Government departments — 
place long term contracts for coal and that the terms of such contracts as to delivery | 
shall be faithfully carried out. That the coal, delivered, shall ‘be paid for by the | 
Government on the same terms as is required from the other users of coal. On page 
131 of the record it is stated in evidence that out of a contract of 300,000 tons the — 
National Railways had only accepted delivery for 110,000 tons, leaving 190,000 
undelivered and that 170,000 tons had been “banked” in consequence. At $6 per > 
ton the banked coal represents a value of $1,042,000, a sum so considerable that it ie 
not wonderful that the mines operators had to place the mines on short time. More-_ 
over the cost of banking this coal and of reloading it on the cars must be considerable. | 
The cost is not stated, but it may, without including interest, exceed $30,000, which | 
sum of money someone has to make good. 4 

It is probably impossible to do without some “banking,” that is if the mines 
have to be kept in constant full operation, especially during the months of January, 
February and March. It is a matter for consideration whether it would not be to the 
advantage of the mine workers, if they were to agree to work during those months — 
at reduced rates of wages, providing they are guaranteed full working hours. The | 
question of payment as made by the several Governments, Dominion and Provincial, — 
is also a matter of great importance. It is the custom of the trade that goods shall — 
be paid for by cash in 10, 14 or 30 days; the Government should pay on like terms. — 
If payment be delayed the Government’s creditors may have to borrow money. To | 
borrow money in these times is costly. Why should any Government, that cam 
borrow money at a less cost than any industrial concern, delay paying its obligations | 
aud thus compel those from whom they buy property or goods to borrow money at | 
a higher cost. It would be instructive to know on what terms as to payments the | 
Nova Scotia operators sell their coal to the Government, and whether those terms — 
are strictly observed, and if they are not strictly observed, why they are not and who 
is to blame. = | 


The Government can also further help the good work by compelling the operating | 
companies to make sufficient and proper provision for depreciation, and by preventing 
operators using, in place of a depreciation account, a surplus account which financial 
manipulators eventually use as an excuse for issuing more share capital, claiming» 
that the surplus account represents assets. - F 

The Provincial Government can help. M | 


1. By agreeing not to increase the rate of royalties now being paid. 
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2. By settling for all time certain disputes as to the ownership of certain lands 
_ and of certain of the contents of such lands. For instance as to the ownership of the 
oil yielding shales of Nova Scotia. 


The transportation companies (including those operated by the Government), can 


| help :— € 

‘ie 1. By placing term contracts for coal. 

\ 2. By revising their tariff as to the transportation of coal, where owing to smalk 
| traffic in the past, the old tariffs have never been overhauled, . 

E The mine workers can help :— 

} 1. By keeping the output of coal mines at the maximum. This includes the cessa- 
tion of strikes. 

* 2. By being willing to work during January, February and March of each year. 


at a reduced rate of wages, providing they are guaranteed full working time. 


» 


la The mine operator of Nova Scotia, to-day, has opportunities of business that 
|. did not exist before this war. The European coal situation is such that it should be 
possible to secure a profitable export trade, which would not only find work for the 
steamers employed in the home waters during the summer and autumn, but which 
| would also reduce the quantity of coal, that, otherwise in order to keep in full opera- 
| tion during the months of January, February and March, would have to be “ banked.” 
Banking coal not only costs money but also causes degradation. Nor must. the 
_ operator forget that the policy of making a market pay the “highest price it will 
bear” without breaking, is a very delicate and dangerous operation—one that is 
bound to generate more or less ill will, even when directed by the cleverest sales agent. 
Before operators can expect consumers to bear any part, however small, of the 
operator’s burdens, on the plea that it would be to Canada’s benefit, the operators 
and the other parties mentioned, must first show that they have done everything within 
/ ‘their power to mine and deliver coal at the lowest price possible, 
: Having thus represented to you an aspect of the fuel question as seen by the 
“average consumer of coal, it gives me great pleasure to inform you concerning certain 
substitutes that can be used in place of coal, to produce light, heat and power. 
| —s-' These substitutes comprise the use of hydraulic and hydro-electric power plants, 
natural gas, hydro-carbon, oils and peat. od 
The provinces of Quebec and Ontario are supplied with many developed hydraulic 
and hydro-electric power plants, still there are many large power propositions yet to 
be developed. anes: 
¥ A certain writer upon coal has presumed that coal was an absolute necessity” 
for the industrial prosperity of a country, but a country that possesses a sufficiency 
of well-distributed, cheaply “developable hydro-electric power and especially if thig: 
is supplemented by a home supply of hydro-carbon oil, obtained either from oil wells 
or from the reduction of oil yielding shales can do without coal. Under the con- 
ditions stated, coal is not necessary. Coal, in the past, has been a very useful 
servant to man. A servant that man has used to but small advantage as compared: 
to what might have been, but it is a fact that light, heat and power can be better 
and more economically produced by the combustion of natural gas, by the combue- ' 
tion of hydro-carbon oils, or by the use of electricity generated by hydraulic power, 
where such hydraulic power is locally available. As to their relative cost, every- 
thing depends upon the local conditions. Hydraulic and hydro-electric power possess 
however the one supreme advantage, viz.. the use of the power does not cause the 
future supply to be lessened or exhausted. No other at present commercial source 
of power possesses this advantage. It, however, possesses the disadvantage that the 
power can only be economically produced when the whole available power is used. 
That is, the cost of the total power used is as much, when only a part of the power 
is used, as when the whole of the power is used. Hydro-electric power ig very econo- 
‘Mical for a twenty-four-hour-per-day power, especially when generated and used in 
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large units, but when the power used is variable in quantity and in duration of time 
used, to make the total powér development economical, it is often necessary that the 
peaks of the total load should be provided for otherwise. This can be done most 
economically by the use of power, produced by the combustion of natural gas, or of 
hydro-carbon oils, if such be available. ‘As the future of the supply in Eastern 
Canada of natural gas is not encouraging, the sole alternative is hydro-carbon oils, |; 
of which more later. | | | 

Because the cost of hydro-electric power consists chiefly of the interest and 
depreciation of capital cost, it is evident that to secure low price hydro-electric | 
power, it is mecessary to have low-priced capital expenditure. Herein the Dominion | 
Government can give great help. ‘The large machines now used for hydro-electri¢. 
power development are usually made in the States and are imported into Canada, | 
even when purchased through Canadian firms who are the builders of the smaller | 
electrical units. Machines so imported cost the purchaser about 30 per cent over | 
and above United States prices. Were the Government to rule that all the material | 
and machinery required in and for the development of new hydro-electric develop- | 
ments be admitted into Canada duty free, a distinct advance in power production | 
will ensue. Such an arrangement would not cause the Government to lose any 
revenue. No one can be said to lose by giving up that which they have no chance of 
obtaining. Nor would the electrical machinery industry of Canada suffer loss—on | 
the other hand, business would be advanced—because there would be a large increase | 
in the demand for the machinery they now build, the increase being the natural | 
consequence of the initial increased power development. 

The same applies to the nascent industry known as the oil shale industry. In 
all quarters of the world, in every province of the Dominion of Canada, excepting | 
perhaps the province of Prince Edward Island, there has been found shales, which | 
when subjected to the influence of heat give off hydro-carbon gases. These, when) 
condensed, become crude hydro-carbon oils. In some parts of the world, notedly in| 
certain parts of the United States, these shales have been found covering large | 
territories. In 'Canada, large deposits are known to exist in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswicx and Quebec, some of which contain shales which give a. 
high yield of oil. Extensive deposits of “lean” shale are known to exist in the | 
province of Ontario. In the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan it is | 
suspicioned that very considerable deposits will shortly ‘be proven, whilst I am | 
strongly of opinion that large deposits will be found in Alberta. Deposits are | 
known to exist in British Columbia. ) 

The oil shales of Scotland have been retorted for about seventy years. The oil 
obtained in Scotland was quite a factor in the late war. As Canadian shales are 
usually “lean,” it has been necessary to devise a plant that could retort the shales 
at a relatively small cost as to capital expenditure. Such a plant I have, with the | 
constant work of the last eight years, planned. A description of this plant is given | 
in a reprint of an article written by me, by request, for a New York technical journal. | 
a copy of which is placed at the disposal of each member of the Committee. ‘Samples | 
of New Brunswick, Quebec and other shales are also on exhibition. 

By the process deseribed the gasolene, kerosene, and the lubricating oil fractions. 
_ are removed from the oil obtained from the shale, the balance being a very high grade | 

fuel oil. This oil can be used for raising steam by being burned under any steam | 
boiler, or for the direct generation of power in an internal combustion engine, and it | 
can be used for the heating of furnaces and stoves. | 

For the latter purpose, it is right to state that the burners that have been hitherto | 
used for the purpose have not been entirely satisfactory, but they are so nearly so, | 
that given the encouragement of an assured constant supply of such a grade of oil 
as that mentioned, I anticipate that it will not be long before’ perfected burners are 
produced. Fuel oil of the grades above mentioned is the most economical fuel for use- 
on steam dredges, steamers and on motor vessels. } 
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A reprint of an article written by the speaker on “ Light, heat and power ” for the 
Canadian Chemical Journal, is at the disposal of the members of the Committee. 
This article explains the advantages of oil fuel. 
er To establish the oil shale industries in the several provinces of Canada, it is 
absolutely necessary that the machinery and material required for the consumption of 
the works and for the mines should be admitted into Canada without the payment of 
duty. Upon the cost of this plant is dependent the quality of the shale that can be 
commercially reported, and as Canada’s deposits are chiefly shale of low grade, the 
“importance of low cost construction is evident. For Ontario, the fuel situatign would 
be solved were the hydraulic powers of the province to be harnessed, and the power 
"generated used upon certain of the railroads. As the Committee is to hear from 
Mr. Murphy on this point, I will not occupy the Committee’s time further than to 
state that providing the cost of electrically equipping the railways is reduced to a 
minimum this would appear to me to be a very feasible part solution. The railway 
equipment displaced by the new equipment can be used upon such other portions of the 
railway system operated in the old way. 
The carbonization of coal to produce a smokeless fuel, in the form of a modified 
coke, is quite feasible, but affords no solution for Ontario as to the importation of coal 
from the United States. The machinery required is also very expensive and would 
have to be imported. Should such a solution commend itself to the. Committee, I 
would suggest that the Committee’s recommendations be accompanied with a rider 
asking for the free admission of the required machinery. Such coke would only be 
used for domestic heating. Should the semi-anthracite of Alberta prove, on develop- 
ment, to be a satisfactory domestic fuel, it would appear to me that this might be 
the best ultimate solution for the province of Ontario’s domestic fuel problem—leaving 
to hydro-electric power and fuel oil the solving of the problem of supplying fuel for 
industrial operations. 

As to peat fuel, the peculiar conditions existing in Canada can only make the pro- 
‘duction of peat fuel of local interest, unless it is found that the system of carbonization, 
mentioned by Mr. Harrington, of which unfortunately I have no cognizance, is found, 
on examination, to be economical. 

Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I purposely did not enlarge ‘on the methods of 
recovering the oil from oil shales, because | thought that probably the members would 
sooner, at their leisure, read what I have already written, and that if they desire me 
to come back and answer any question on that point, I am entirely at their service. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. As far as recovering oil from oil shales is concerned, have we any plants in 
Canada’—A Yes, we have an experimental plant at Baltimore, in New Brunswick. 
Q. Prior to the discovery of oil at Petrolia, they made no attempt to, do that ?— 
A. Oil shales were reported in ‘Collingwood, and also at Baltimore, years ago, before 
the flowing oils were found. 
Q. The quantity in the Maritime Provinces is very large?—A. Yes. 
- Q. And also in British Columbia?—A. I have heard of some, but I have not been 
out there. 

Q. Did you take into consideration the by-products such as sulphate of ammonia? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You included that?—A. Yes. 
Q. For fertilizing purposes?—A. Yes. 
Q. How did you find the cost of the oil when taking the ay of their by-products 
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into account, according to your system?—A. It depends very largely, Mr. Keefer, on 
the cost of mining. Now, there are some shales that can be mined by the use of a 
shovel, and of course, they can be mined very cheaply. Other shales you have to 
follow down to great depths, so the cost of mining may run from 50 cents a ton up to 


two dollars. 
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Q. That would be a big factor, I suppose, in Scotland, near Glasgow—but only 
very recently—why the shales are particularly mined for oil—the big factor would be 
because they have no oil? If they had oil like we have here, would they do it? 
A. We have not very large oil-fields in Canada. 

Q. They have at Petrolia?—A. Yes, but it is not one one- -thousandth part of 
Canada’s requirements. | 

Q. When it was first discovered, it was greater than Canada’s requirements, but 
since then Canada has grown ?—A. ey | 

Q. Is there any economical reason why capital cannot tackle that oil shale’ 
industry in Nova Scotia?—A. The difficulty has been the demand of the Dominion | 
Government that all machinery brought in should pay duty. Capitalists of the States 
and others, have taken the position, saying “We are not prepared to bring our good) 
money into Canada to start a new industry for Canada’s benefit, and let the same be. 
penalized to the extent of thirty per cent.” 

Q. Let us see how that works out in the States. Are there any oil shales in th 
States?’—A. Yes, work in that line has been commenced there. 4 

Q. But the duty question has not come into that there; it has not been brought | 
in the States?—A. It was not that, but until lately they had a great many lovial 
wells; they had all the oil they wanted up to a few years ago. 

Q. Whereabouts are the shales in the States?—A. I have examined shales in} 
Kentucky, and there is a very large territory in Colorado and Utah, and I think | 
about one-third of the States of the Union they are finding shales now. | 


By Mr. Chisholm: | 


Q. Where are the shales located in Nova Scotia, Mr. Simpson ?—A. In Albert | 
county and in Westmoreland county. 

Q. That is in New Brunswick?—A. I beg your pardon. There are shales in 
Antigonish, and there are shales in the county to the south of that. 

Q. Guysborough?—A. Yes, and there are three or four counties where there | 
shales found, and I think there are some being found up in Cape Breton, but those ! 
shales are more carboniferous than hydro-carbon. | 

Q. Your opinion is that if machinery were allowed to come in free of duty, there 
might be development ?—A. I am certain of it. | 


eee eee 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Do you think these Americans are coming into Canada to assist the Canadian 
to make a profit?—A. They are coming in to make a profit. ¢ 


By Mr. Keefer: 4 


Q. You stated that the large machines are not manufactured in Canada for hydra 
electric purposes, and therefore ought to be imported free of duty. Is that statement. 
absolutely correct?—A. I have the information from men in the business. | 

Q. What do you call large machines?—A. The big generators. 

Q. Have you ever been in Niagara Falls?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Have you ever been through the plant there?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Seen the machinery made by the Canada General Electric?—A. T want to 
explain that. I planned and built the first hydro-electric power house built in 
Canada— 

Q. Will you answer my question?—A. I will answer your question : 


Q. The question is have you seen the machines m 
ade by th A] 
Electric?—A. Yes. La Canadian General 


Q. They are in operation?—A. Yes, 
Q. Alongside the Swedish machines?—A. Yes. 
Q. Alongside the Americans?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are successful?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then why make that statement?—A. Let me explain. J was-in that power 
house. When it was first built, there were put in four generators; the first one bore 
the name of the Canadian General Electric, but it was made in Schenectady. I know, 
because I paid for it, and I know that until there is likely to be a demand in Canada 
for these big machines they are all made in Schenectady, but come into Canada 
through the Canadian house. 

Z Q. Do you know what machines are being used up in the Nipigon territory ?— 
. No; I have not been there, 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Are all these machines bearing the Canadian name being made in Schenee 
tady’—A. No, I do not say all, but if you want to buy a machine and write to 
_ Shenectady to the General Electric, they refer you to the General Electric in 
Canada, who take the order, and it may either be made in Schenectady or made in 
Canada and still bear the Canadian name. 


» The Cuamrman: Perhaps you had better confine your future questions to the 
oil shale, so a8 to avoid confusion. 


Mr. CuisHotm: JI understood this was in connection with oil shales. 
Mr. Manara: It is all in connection with the fuel supply. 


} The Cuairman: Yes, but there is bound to be a difference of opinion in regard 
to the manufacturing of this machinery. 


; By Mr. Keefer: 


_  Q. You say the cost of mining shales has gone up as high as two dollars. Is 

two dollars a prohibitive price for extracting oil?—A. Not when the shale is rich in 

oil, but it would be if the shale were lean in oil. 

Q. Where does the dividing line come in, between the shale for which two dollars 

wovld be prohibitive and that for which it would not?—A. That is a pretty difficult 

thing for me to answer. | 

Q. That is not difficult if you know the cost of the extraction of oil. As you 

say that depends on the cost of the mining of the shales. Supposing you had your 

shales mined for nothing; you would know the cost of the extraction—what that cost 

would be; if you had your shale mined gratis?—A. Well, hardly, because of this 

reason: if you have a shale that is lean the size of your condensors will be very much 

less than it will be if the shales are rich, so the cost of your work has to be worked 

‘out upon the basis of the yield from the shales. 

— Q. Do we manufacture here in Canada any paraffin usually manufactured from 

shale?—A. No; Canadian refineries use shale oil. . 

 Q. But the ordinary oil refineries: do they use paraffin, or is it extracted from the 

oil shales? I have seen wax candles A. No. 

q Q. Does the shale oil produce parafin?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Those around Glasgow do, and all through Scotland—A. The shale oil 

may have a parafin base, or an asphaltum base, or a base mixed between the two. 

— Q. Does the Nova Scotia shale oil have a parafin base?—A. Yes, some of them do. 

| Q. So it would be desirable to have that investigated?—A. Certainly, most 
desirable. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Supposing a company were going into the development of a shale mine: About 
| what money would they have to invest in machinery ?—A. I am in negotiations now 
| with a crowd of capitalists, and the capital they are required to underwrite is two 
million dollars. 

Q. Would that be for machinery ?—A. Yes, all for machinery and plant. 

Q. What I wanted to find out was the amount that would have to be invested.— 
A. I give you a concrete case; they are asked to underwrite two million dollars. 
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By Mr. cb ore | 

Q. What portion of that machinery is made in Canada?—A. I cannot tell you 

just now, because I am endeavouring as far as I can to get the machinery made i in 

Canada, and gradually with a great deal of effort on my part, which I am giving for. 

the good of the country, I am getting first one man and then another to agree to make, 
but it was hard work. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Is there any duty on that class of machinery made in the United States?—A. | 
There would not be duty on machinery made in the United States if used in the States. | 

Q. If there was a duty going into the United States, and it is made there—the 
profits would be just as high?—A. I can get machinery made cheaper in the States 
than I can in Canada. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Special machinery designed specially for oil shale?—A. Yes, I am getting. 
prices for machinery now both from Canada and the United States. | 

Q. Will you explain this, Mr. Simpson; supposing as you say, there has been no) 
extraction of oil from the shale in the United States, and it is only beginning in) 
Canada, what is your agument about the demands for this particular kind of | 
machinery ?—A. I do not quite catch you. | 

Q. There has been no extraction of oil from the shale in the United States, and it 
is just beginning now in Canada, and you say the machinery has to be special 
designed for this particular purpose—where have they been selling it?—A. If I go. 
to a maker in the States and I ask him for a price and he gives me a price, and |) 
give him an order, to bring that machinery into Canada, I have to pay duty, but if a. | 
Canadian firm asked me a price that is higher than the price in the States, plus the 
duty and exchange, then I know where I am at, and that is where I am at. d 


Tur CHamMAN: Any further questions to ask the Witness? 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Just one moment. I notice, Mr. Simpson, you are particularly severe on the 
methods of coal mining in Nova Seotia. What do you know about them ?—A. Only. | 
what the user—the buyer— 

Q. That is not what I am asking. Tam asking about the operations and methods” 
of mining, and the way they operate their mines. I notice you condemn it very | 
severely. What do you know about it?—A. I beg to differ from you. I do not make 
any strictures upon their methods of mining down there. You cannot find where I | 
made any strictures on their methods of mining. . 

Q. Well, finish—A. I have finished. 

Q. oe evidence will show?—A. Yes. ’ 

@. What do you know about the difference in mining in land areas and in F | 
areas?—A. Only the difference Mr. Wolvin himself stated. I took it from his own | 
evidence. q 

Q. You know nothing about it yourself?—A. I am not a coal mining engineer. 

Q. You don’t know when you get under ground whether you are in a sea area or 
a land area?—A. I think I would know that. 

Q. You have never been in a mine?—A. Not in a Nova Scotia mine, no. | 

Q. You know nothing whatever about their operations?—A. Yes, I know some | 
thing about their operations. 

Q. Only from Mr. Wolvin’s evidence aa ee more than that, from the infor 
mation I have from those who are engaged in coal mining in Nova Scotia. 

Q. You are swearing to second-hand information?@—A. I am not swearing to. 
second-hand information at all, pardon me. You read what I said. I quoted Mr. 
Wolvin. ‘ 

{Mr. Louis Simpson]. ae 
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m= Q.. Life is a short to read what you said. You know nothing whatever abou: 
coal mining in Nova Scotia—A. That is not a fair way of putting it and I object 
to it very much. 
 Q. That is all you know about the formation of coal, how it,runs, and how it is 
@aken out. You don’t know anything about it—A. I have before me all the Govern- 
— reports and I have the information of people who worked down there. 
Q. Were you asked to come here with a compilation of these matters?—A. I 
don’t know that I was specially, but I thought it would be of interest. 
' Q. Answer my question. Were you specially asked to come here with those 
compilations ’—A. I told you I did not know I was, but I thought it was of special 
interest to the country that those facts should be known. 
) Q. And this is a gratuitous surplusage you have been giving?—A. There is no 
charge for it. It does not cost you a cent. 

Q. It takes up time?—A. It takes a good deal of time, yes. 

Q. Do you know anything about the transportation of coal?—A. I think I know 
something about the transportation of coal, yes. ; 

Q. What do you know about it?—A. I know what it costs. 

Q. Did, you ever take any particular charge of transportation of coal, say, from 
Sydney to Montreal?—A. I have had to arrange for the transportation of coal from 
Montreal to where it was used. 

Q. On what authority do you base the statement that before you get to Valley- 
field with Nova Scotia coal it would be all slack?—A. From my own experience. 
 Q. How was it brought up?—A. By barge. You see— 
| Q. You mean to tell me that it was coal that was taken from Nova Scotia by 
|barge?—A. I am telling you facts and I don’t like to be spoken to as if I were a 
| witness in a criminal case, I will tell you that straight—I won’t have it either. 

Q. I am through with you. It is a waste of time. I want it in the record that 
|we wasted a lot of time—A. I want to explain that we used to buy coal at Nova 
| Seotia, which was transhipped at Montreal into barges, and the barges taken up the 
‘eanals and then it had to be unloaded from the barges into a pile and from the pile 
/it was taken to the boiler-house, and by the time it went to the boiler-house it was 
‘just about slack. 

_ Q. We have good coal in Nova ‘Scotia, and I did not want any cheap shoddy like 
you have been trying to produce—A. I have admitted you have good coal in Nova 
Scotia. - 

. By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Breaking of coal in bulk and double handling increases the cost ?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. If the same vessel came through to Ontario, have you estimated the saving in 
‘expense by water freight?—A. No, I have not. 

/ Q. It would be a saving of $1.50 a ton?—A. I have been spoken to very unpleas- 
‘antly for speaking about something about which I have no knowledge. 

Q. You are fully aware of the fact that it is quite apparent that breaking in bulk 
degrades the coal. It is a very serious factor ’—A. Yes. 

Q. That degrading of coal, did you say to what extent the value of <he coal is 
decreased by reason of that fact? J would like to know the loss in the coal?—A. It 
depends a great deal on how your boilers are arranged. If your boiler is arranged 
with a modern stoker the loss is not as great as it used to be when it was hand fired. 
‘Tt is a very difficult question. I want to be absolutely fair in anything I say. 
Q.-Anybody can see that two or three times handling the coal will break it up? 


Mr. Cowan: I don’t suppose it will affect the Nova Scotia coal any more than 
any other coal. 


(Mr. Louis Simpson]. 


N 
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Mr. Manarc: I am going to differ slightly with my friend Mr. McKenzie, as tc 
the value of the information we got this morning. This is the first gentleman that’ 
appeared before us who gave information as regards the consumer; I think he has 
given valuable information in that respect. I think while he has not given informa- 
tion respecting the value of the Nova Scotia coal, I think he has given very valuable 
information and I think the coal miners of Nova Scotia need jacking up. i 

Mr. Kerrer: They need jacking down. 

Mr. Manrtarcg: The witness has taken a general view of the whole Sie he 
has taken the consumer, the producer and all'into consideration. I think we shoul 
extend the utmost courtesy to all witnesses who take that view of the situation. That 
is all I have to say. | : 

Witness: I want it particularly understood that I have no desire to depreciate 
the quality or the value of Nova Scotia coal. What I have tabulated shows that 
much of the Nova Scotia coal is very high in quality. : 

The CHarrMaN: We thank you for your attendance. We have no other witnesg 
. this morning. To-morrow we expect to have Mr. Alfred Rogers of Toronto, and 
Mr. L. E. Drummond of Edmonton, who is coming to give his evidence on the fuel’ 
problem from the point of view of the Canadian industry. 

Mr. Krrerer’: When are we going to take up the Hydro Electric phase of this? 


The Haan A As soon as we can reach it, Mr. Keefer. 


this aaedas He is one. ee our sailtzon dollar iwi otale’ 


ane Cae ea I might say we have to take up ine question of bee : 


| Maen further before the Catiinitiees 


The Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m., Tuesday, May 8. 
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House or Commons, 
.CoMMiTTEE Room 425, 
Turspay, May 8, 1921 
% 


@\ The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada, met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


4 
3 The Cuairman: If the Committee wili please come to order, I think we had better 
commence our proceedings. I have some communications here, I would like to read 
into the record. 
Victoria, April 26, 1921. 

M. Streetz, M.P., 
., Ottawa. 
Dear Sir,—On behalf of Premier Oliver, who has left for the East, I 

thank you for information re fuel Committee contained in yours of the 20th 

- instant. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd) J. MORTON, 


Secretary. 


I have another letter here, from the office of the Premier of Manitoba, as follows: 


- . Wrynirec, Manrropa, April 28, 1921. 
“M. Steere, Esq., M.L.A., 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Mr. SteeLtE—Permit me to acknowlege yours of April 8th re the 
Special Committee of the House of Commons to enquire into all matters per- 
taining to the future fuel supply of Canada. ‘Within the last few days, the 
requirements of the West have been presented to the Railway Board, which 
will probably satisfy for the moment. I will, however, take up the matter of 
a representations being made to your Committee. 


Yours faithfully, 
\S | . T. C. MORRIS. 


I also have a telegram from Mr. R. M. Young, who appeared before the Com- 
mittee at an earlier stage of our proceedings. It is as follows: 


| Cauteary, ALTA.,, May 2, 1921. 
\s Mr. M. Steere, Chairman, 
Parliamentary Fuel Committee, 


Government Buildings, Ottawa, Ont. 

Referring to evidence given before your Committee regarding Alberta 
coal industry, this Association would, on behalf of its Alberta members, 
appreciate your making it a matter of record that it is strongly opposed to 
any reduction in the tariff on incoming coal from the United States. Alberta 
production has fallen off considerably as compared with corresponding period 
last year, and any measure adversely affecting the competitive status would 
have serious effects on ability of Alberta to hold its markets. 


(Sgd.) WESTERN CANADA COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Per R. M. YOUNG. 
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_ 


Cae ee 


Now, we have with us this morning, Mr. Alfred Rogers of Toronto, and I will 
ask the Committee to listen to him. q 


AuFRED Rocers, called sworn and examined. 7 


By the Charrman: P | i 
Q. ‘What is your connection with the coal trade, Mr. Rogers ?—A. We are in 
the retail business in Toronto. | 


Q. What is the name of your firm?—A. Elias Rogers and Cantar 
Q. What position do you hold in the company ?—A. I am President and General 
Manager of it. | 
Q. How long have you been in the coal trade?—A. About twenty-seven years. | 
Q. Always in ‘the retail trade?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Now, Mr. Rogers, one matter in which the Committee is somewhat con 
cerned is the increased cost of coal during recent years. Oan you give us some | 
information about that?—A. That is, you wish to get the costs to us at the border 
and the increased costs in handling in our locality? | 
Q. Yes, especially the cost to the dealer from the sources of supply.—A. I cannot. 
go back as far as you asked me to, but I have from April, 1915.. Shall I take “ 
prices at Toronto, or at the bridge? { 
Q. Can you give us both? | 
Mr. Cowan: Would it be possible to give it to us at the mines? If so, we would 
rather have it. | 


\ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you give it to us from the Mines?—A. In April—by Jove, I have not 
got it. All you have to do is to deduct two dollars. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. That is, freight?—A. Yes, the freight was two dollars. It.is higher now. 
The price at the bridge was five dollars in April. " 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. What year?—A. 1915. The highest point in 1920 was $10.30, that was in| 
November of last year. 
a | 
By Mr. Cowan: e 

Q. What was the freight rate that would have to be wduciad from that—so AA 

to get the mine cost?—A. I am afraid I have not got that. I thought I had. Have. 
you not got the freight from the mines to the bridge? 


Mr. Manarc: We have it on bituminous coal. i 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I thought perhaps you had it in your table—A. No, I only came from the 
bridge—I thought that was all that would be required. 

Q. Give us what you have?—A. You would not wish that by years, , would - | 
The increase as it goes up each year? 

Q. Yes, if you have it—A. April, 1915, five dollars; 1916 ,—these are all for the | 
month of April—five dollars and forty cents; 1917, five dollars and thirty-six cents; 
1918, six dollars and twenty-five cents; 1919, seven dollars and eighty-five cents; 
1920, eight dollars and thirty cents; last year, in November, ten dollars and thi 
cents; to-day, nine dollars and ninety-five cents. 

Q. These are the costs——A. F.o.b. cars at the bridge. That would nae an. 


increase of ninety-nine per cent—to-day’s price. It went as high as one hundred 
{Alfred Rogers]. . i 
’ P ta 
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nd six per cent last year. The freight from the bridge to Toronto increased from 
sixty cents to one dollar and fifteen cents to- -day, or an increase of ninety-one and 
wo-thirds per cent. The exchange increased over 19662 per cent. The cost on cars 
Toronto was, in April, 1915, five dollars and sixty-six cents, as against to-day 
ST dollars and thirty-four cents, or an increase of one hundred and eighteen per 
cent. The selling price in Toronto increased from seven dollars and a half in April, 
1915, to fifteen dollars and a half, to-day, or an increase of one hundred and six and 
two-thirds per cent. 
 Q. That is to the consumer?—A. Yes, as against an increased cost to us of one 
hundred and eighteen and two-tenths per cent. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Is that bituminous coal that you are reporting?—A. No, sir, anthracite. We 
are not interested in bituminous coal but to a very little extent. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You do not handle bituminous coal?—A. We do, but in very emall quantities. 
We hardly bother with it at all. 


” 


4 
v 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have that information in the form of a table?—A. I will be pleased to 
send this to you, or I will leave this one. 


The CHairMAN: Very well, have that inserted in the record. 


COST OF COAL 


- Nut Sze—Netr Tons 


EO:Bs 
— Bridge | Inc. Fet. Ine. Exch. Tne. Cars Inc. Sell. Ine. 

Toronto} ° Price 
$ cts.| Per cent . cts.|Per cent . cts.| Per cent i cts.|Per cent os cts.| Per cent 

SMAI. 2 ks Esch osc ha nige. wie BO shay ice ae OU GOS aie, poe DUOC Ts ets SUR aL oa PR ee, 7 50 
CTO Re eS See ee : 45 9 ONEO ERs rere OE AY ST 6 09 7-6 8 00 2 
DE A RE ee a 5 36 7 0 66 10 OO rs tae ee 6 03 6-5 9 00 20 
Oe 6 25 25 0 81 35 0 11 z Foal 26-6 | 10 00 334 
ES Se es eer ae eee 7 85 57 1 00 662 0 26 4334 9 11 60-9 11 50 53 
MT Se os ahs Sindy aeearct 8 30 66 1 00 662 1 04 | 1,6332 10 34 82-6 14 00 86 
MD Pn coh ce fhe. eek 10 30 | 106 115 912 1 75 | 2,8162 | 13 20] 133-2] 16 90 1254 
ag ORAL A, RS Ee er 9 86 97-2 15 912 1 23 |} 1,950 12 24 116-2 15 50 1062 
MOST AE. kee 8! Joos: 9 95 99 Vo 912 1 24 | 1,9662 12 34 | 118-2 15 50 1062 


be By Mr. Cowan: 
| Q. What I want to get at is the increased cost in production at the mines, so that 
we may compare the cost of the coal at the mines you deal with, with the cost of 
mining in Canada, because we have not much anthracite here—A. I cannot give 
you the cost at the mines, sir, other than I have here. I will be pleased to send the 
cost at the bridge to you. 


| fr By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. What do you mean by “at the bridge?”—A. We buy at the bridge. 
Mr. CuisHoitm: That is the Suspension bridge. 

Witness: Yes, at Suspension bridge. 


By Mr. McKenzie: » 
Q. At the line?—A. Yes, that is where we buy. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The cost has increased very greatly these last few years?’—A. Yes. 
[Alfred Rogers], 
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Q. Will you tell the Committee briefly why that is so, and the conditions perf 
taining to the increased cost?—A. The cost has increased at the mines. Freights | 
have gone up. The cost to the local dealers has gone up considerably. I have pre- | 
pared a little table here of the costs—that is the cost that the dealers will have to | 
meet. Wages with us since 1915 have increased one hundred and fifty-eight per. 
cent; oats one hundred and twenty-five per cent. They are down somewhat now. | 
Hay, ninety-four per cent. Bags have increased from eight cents to twenty-five | 
cents apiece. In Toronto, all anthracite coal must be bagged. The cost of horse-| 
shoes per hundredweight has increased from four dollars to eight dollars and thirty- | 
five cents, or one hundred and eight per.cent; lumber for planking, of which we use| 
a great deal, has advanced one hundred and forty-three per cent, and our paints and | 
all that—you see we do all our own painting and so on and so forth—have advanced | 
very greatly, up to two hundred and ninety-one per cent for raw oil. Turpentine, | 
five hundred and forty-eight per cent; varnish, one hundred and forty-three per cent. | 
Truck tires, sixty-four per cent; steel, per hundredweight, one hundred and sixty- | 
seven per cent; leather, one hundred and eleven per cent; hames, one hundred and | 
fifty-six per cent, and shovels fifty per cent. | 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What is the cost of handling coal after you get it after you pay your freignt’? | 
A. That depends; if you are working to capacity, your overhead is\reduced very, 
materially, but if you are not working to capacity, it is going up very handsomely. | 
I have taken here from May, 1920, to November. I have not the other months, respect- | 
ing freight, handling, selling, and general administration. In May it was two dollars | 
and thirty-eight cents per ton. Add to that is forty cents for degradation, that is, 
for the screening of coal—it has amounted to somewhat more than that at times, | 
but the lowest we have had it in the last three or four years is about thirty-eight cents 
a ton— \ 

Q. That would be how much altogether?—A. I will give you the total in ihe a| 
minute sir. Our shortage in car weights last year amounted to one and one-half per ' 
cent or in actual terms, four thousand six hundred and forty-one tons short in weight. | 
You see we have to take the railroad weights as they come. That amounted to fifteen | 
cents, or a total of two dollars and ninety-three cents per ton, and in November of 
that year, it went up to three dollars and sixty-nine cents per ton. October and | 
December were about the same. That was owing to the fact that it was a very | 
mild winter and very little coal was being delivered, and our overhead was going | 
on just the same. In years gone by the average coal dealer always figured to lose | 
money the first three or four months of his year owing to the fact that he was taking | 
in coal and there was little going out. The last few years, people have been buying 
better, and in endeavouring to get people to buy, to lay in coal, we, as an association 
in Toronto, have been carrying on an advertising campaign to induce them to. 
purchase, and we have found that more successful than individual advertising. 
i Q. You were doing that this year?—A. Yes, sir. The people as far as Toronto | 
1s concerned are doing very well. They are buying, but it is most desirable that they | 
should buy, because I understand that all over he United States, and*so on, there | 
is very little coal being shipped to the West. If Ontario is not taken care of now, 
in the near future I fear you will have a considerable shortage next winter, especially | 
if it happens to be a severe winter. JI think Ontario was in worse shape last year | 
than any year during the war, and had it not been for the mild winter, we would have | 
had considerable hardship, especially in the smadler towns. | 


By Mr. Cowan: in | 


Q. Who is taking care of the smaller towns: in the way of advertising? Does your 4 
advertising include that of the smaller towns?—A. That is up to each locality, as. 


far as I know. We are simply hardling it as far as Toronto is concerned. 
[Alfred Rogers]. ‘, ' 


of 
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- Q. Your association has not undertaken an 
x, not interested in that. I do not think 30. 


t By the Chairman: 

© Q. On what information do you b 
shortage later on in the year?—A. The 
a Q. Are they producing /—A. They 
“have been closed down more or less. 


y campaign for the province?—A. J] 
I have no recollection of doing it. 


ase your opinion that there may be a serious 
mines are not selling; there is no demand. 
have not been producing to capacity; they 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Is that due to lack of demand?—A. Yes, 


_ . You want a little more intensive advert 

as the public is concerned. 

Q. If you take the average small dealer in the country, he h 

of supply, but he will buy from two or three, and then when a sh 

-and he tries to buy, he is of so little moment to any one operator that the operator 
will look after his larger dealers, rather than ship a car or two to Tom Jones, or 

whoever he may be, in the smaller towns. 

> Q. Did you not sell coal to the smaller towns in wholesale lots?—A. We have, 


but not in any intensive way.. We only did that to help out and try to relieve the 
‘situation. 


sir; the publie are not buying. 
ising?—A. That is desirable as far 


as not one source 
ortage comes along 


By Mr. Cowan:. 


Q. Did this Fuel Administratot’s Office in Ontario do much of this advertising, 
When it was in existence?—A. I believe they did; I cannot say positively. 
~  Q. You do not know whether the abolition of it will have a bad effect i 
| LT understand it has recently been abolished 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Will that have an evil effect on Ontario?—A. In normal times, no. The 
advantage of having a Fuel Controller is that he should have knowledge of the coal 
| shipped to each and every town, and then if there was a shortage of coal he should 
be able to decide the towns in which coal should be distributed. That was a decided 
advantage where towns were actually out of coal; then he was of great assistance. 

Q. But I understand that this Fuel Administrator did quite a lot of advertising 
last year trying to get people to put in their coal early. That is not being done 
now’—A. I think it had a good effect last year, but, as far as Toronto w 
‘the citizens of Toronto as a whole were well supplied with coal. 

} 


n Ontario? 


as concerned, 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. That advertising was being done by your association or by the Fuel Con- 


Biller 7A. No, sir; last year and this, we did that as the Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
. Q. You are a large importer of coal from the United ‘States ?—A. Yes—well, I 
would not say “large.”, 
le Q. Are you acquainted with the fields there—with the production of coal in the 
United States?—A. We know we are in touch with the best coal— , 
Q. I will take that for granted. The statement was made here that the supply 
lof coal for Canada would be exhausted in ten years—that is anthracite coal—the 
explanation of that is that we are getting three and a half per cent of the total 
anthracite output of the United States?—A. Yes. 

 Q. And the statement was made thai in view of the increase in population of 
the United States the extra population would demand this three and a half per cent, 


if {Alfred Rogers]. 
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and that the output would not likely be increased, so therefore we could not expect 
to get coal from the United States after about ten years. What do you think of that? 
—A, Well, I am not in a position to say, but that is the first time I ever heard it, 0 a 
ever had it intimated to us in any way that there was any reason for our anticipating | 
a shortage in ten years. | 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. How much coal do you handle altogether ?—A. Last year we handled about four: 
hundred thousand tons in Toronto. ’ | 
Q. And you had four thousand tons shortage?/—A. Yes. : 

Q. Is that an abnormal shortage?—A. We think so, yes. They are weighing closer 
to-day than they used to weigh at the mines. Years ago there was always a certain | 
amount allowed on a car to make up for loss in shipments, but now if there is any 
loss, we have to absorb it. = 
Q. Four thousand tons represents a lot of money at the ie ane price of coal? - 


A. It does indeed. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape breton) : , 
Q. That four hundred thousand tons is all anthracite?—A. Yes, practically all 


anthracite. ; 
Q. You do very little business in soft coal?—A. No, we ib not bother with @ if 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Who does handle the bituminous coal?—A. You mean in Toronto? 4 
Q. Anywhere in Ontario? We have not had anybody who said they handled) 
bituminous coal.—A. It is done from the other side. a 
Q. The manufacturers themselves buy direct /—A. Very largely, yes. They buy. 
direct. I think the Standard Fuel Company of Toronto is perhaps the largest handler 
of soft coal. | 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How do you get your coal? By rail or water?—A. We used to bring it both 
ways, but latterly we have not. The water freights have been very high, and the) 
degradation in handling by water is greater than by rail.- It is easier to handle it by 
rail, because you can place it in the different yards around the city, teaming ony 
it so heavily that it does not pay to bring it in by water. | 
Q. So there are some disadvantages in handling it by water?—A. Yes. @ 

Q. You say the degradation is greater?—A. Yes. | 

Q. How much greater?—A. You will find it is nearly twice as heavy. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Does the bituminous coal that is delivered in Ontario all come by rail?—A. 

there is a good deal comes by water. 
Q. Evidently the manufacturers find it quite satisfactory? The degradation is not 
sufficient to debar them from bringing it that way?—A. By water? | 
Q. Yes—A. Very few manufacturers bring it by water, outside of, I think, the 
Electric Light Company. The coal for the Gas Company I think all comes by rail. ! 
The waterworks bring in coal in that way. r | 
Q. That is in Toronto?—A. Yes. I am only speaking of Toronto, sir. 4 
: 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
k 


Q. Mr! Rogers, as far as your trade in the city of Toronto is. concerned, you 
encounter no difficulty in getting your supply of coal?—A. We have been pr 


aud we have a good supply, and the people are buying. 
[Alfred Rogers]. 
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Q. You do not anticipate any departure from your w 
g as we can induce them to buy, no, 
a rush, because it is impossible for us 


ay of doing business in 
so that the demand does not come on us with 


to keep a complement of men and horses and 
cks sufficient to take care of them all in a day,—especially if the weather gets cold. 


¥ Q. You do not anticipate any departure from your way of doing business jin 
getting this anthracite coal and distributing it as usual? You do not anticipate any 
parture from your present line of business ?—A. We have not thought of that, sir. 
_ Q. There is an abundant supply ?—A. Coal is coming very freely. There is some 
searcity of stove coal. 
_ Q. What I mean is this, Mr. Rogers: This Committee has been considering the 
possibility of the day arriving in Ontario, and other central parts of Canada, when 
we cannot get coal from the United States. We have been dealing with that question. 
Has that ever dawned on you?—A. No, sir, it has not. I think I will be gone before 
that. 
_ Q. Then, for the present, you are not in any way disturbed about, the scarcity ? 
—A. Not the slightest. There may be a scarcity, but that will be in the fall, when 
it may be difficult to get coal, but I would imagine it would be because the demands 


m the mines from other districts will be greater in the fall, and there will be a great 
rush to get coal, up the Lakes. 


iN By the Chairman: 


you admit there is a possibility of 
There is always a shortage in 
t coal up the Lakes, and then 


ae By Mr. McKenzie: 


= Q. Did you ever consider the question of coke taking the place of anthracite 
vhen the day should arrive when you could not get anthracite?7—A. That would be 


ll right, they can use coke. We have never been able to sell much coke as domestic 
uel in Toronto. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


, aay Why ?—A. I do not know. They won’t take it. 


They would rather have coal 
|t the price. 


d By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


 Q. But coke is cheaper?—A. Yes. I would imagine coke would be cheaper but 
ast what the price is I do not know, because I do not handle it. 
~~ Q. You do not handle coke?—A. We have nothing to do with it, and there has 
ever been a demand sufficient to warrant our storing it. 


‘ 


te 
y 


< . 
By Mr. McKenzie: 


| : Q. Do you know anything about the kind of a fire coke makes —A. A very 
jtense fire. 


~Q. Somebody has suggested here that it is difficult to make a fire—that it would 
jot ignite?—A. It would be slower to get going, I think. I have had very little 


_ Q. But it makes a nice cooking fire, when it does start?—A. Y 


re, They burn coke a great deal on the other side, 
. 4 [Alfred Rogers]. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you just fyle that statement of increases that you had?—A. Yes. 


INCREASE IN CERTAIN COSTS 


Increase 
1915 LIZOVS Per cent | 

Wages, teamsters, per week .. .. .. .. $ 13 00 (60hrs.) $ 28 00 (50 hrs.) 158.5 % 
Oats, per bushel)... ).:.) «jh = We ean 0 654 1 473 125 
PIAY! PEL VCO 6 i gh Weal Sea ile a ata 18 50 36 00 94.6 
Bags, each... .. AAO LS a 4 St 0 08 0 25 212.5 
Horseshoes, per cwt. f angus 4 00 $ 35 108.7 
Lumber for sensei) yard, ‘per M. Py i 32 00 78 00 143.7 
Paints, etc., per Ib. [RINWORSRIREHIRU WR nti Ta 0 65 1 70 16125 
Boiled oil, per glial. : 0 80 2 85 256.2 
Raw oil, per gal.. 1 TAU ti RES 0 80 343 291.2 
MPUTDENLENE) PEL (Sale i Cai aie ee eC aMina lage ls 0 653 4 25 548.9 
Varnish, per gal.. 1M cate. Wig van Nts Mae 2 00 7 00 133.3% 
PTA CIE VELDOS Leila te tatu) ORI ouro mtr emye aN all boty 167 04 275 04 64.79 
Steel, per cwt.. .. Ais PaO Sy BY AS: 167.4 
Leather, per lb.. PY eee ee ETE 0 45 0 95 11. ie 
Steel thames, per Ts bn. kel see 2 25 6 00 166.7. 
Shovels, per dozen... 2%) 2s seen wai lee Lio 0 27 00 50..:3i 


By Mrs McK enzte: 


people eek coke, ae is, the finer grade of fuel, when you cannot get anthradll 
that you will have to furnish them with coke. There is a great field for 
production of coke in Canada and no doubt it would be good fuel when we come 


coal, if it can be used. | 

Q. Mr Harrington told us that in ten years anthracite would be a diffie ] 
commodity to obtain. Now, do you not think as a good-headed business man tha 
if it is possible that in ten years the people of Ontario, the people of Toronto, 


dromahein in wdvanee I—A. T abe ity at but I would want to check up th 
statement about ten years first, before spending money in preparation for a time aft 
ten years. 


Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): I think the witness said fifty years. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. No, he said ten years. I have heard quite a number of people discussing 
American anthracite Jagat i—A. Yes. 


in Ae United States’ is one hundred rosie y They have not got any more than wall 
last at present consumption that length of time, and the natural conclusion is t 
the American Government wanting that anthracite and owning to the short life 
long before that prevent the export, will put an embargo on it, and of course we wo 
share in that embargo. We have in view the establishment of a condition in Can 
whereby we will use the fuel we have ourselves. At present it looks to me as if 1 
Ontario the sentiment of the people is the greatest difficulty to the use of Canadia | 
coals. Now I have always found in Ontario, especially the manufactures, urgin 
campaign to use goods made in Canada, Patriotically, and I quite agree with it. Whi 
would likely be the result supposing we were to launch a movement in Ontario 7 
buy coals mined in Canada. Would Se) be as patriotic to the other ill | 


eeitd Helen on the cost. 
Q. Nothing beyond the cost 2—A. T would not think so. rt 
Q. Then that would not influence us to go beyond the cost in dealing patrioti | 
ally with them. Their patriotism is one-sided?—A. I am not going to vouch f 
Ontario. q 
[Alfred Rogers]. 
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; The Cuamman: I am afraid the Committee may be under a misapprehension 
yhen you made the statement that there is no danger to the fuel supply of Ontario. 
he fact is that we had one year, a few years ago, when there was a very great 
shortage in Ontario, was there not?—A. I don’t think T said there was no danger of 
a shortage in Ontario. In answer to some questions, I said I did not anticipate a 
shortage in Toronto if the people continued to buy as they are buying and we are 
zetting coal as freely as we are getting it. 
| Q. I got the impression from your statement that there .is no danger in the 


tu 


suture as to serious interference with our fuel supply.—A. I said I had not heard 
of it. 
| Q. There was one year there was a great shortage in Ontario?—A. Yes. 
+ Q. Each year for the last two or three years there has been a considerable 
hortage in the fall, considerable difficulty in getting supplies in the fall?—A. There 
as always been that difficulty ever since I can remember. 
if Q. So we have a seasonal difficulty now. We are not discussing the cost of it 
it all?—A. Yes. 

Q. And we also have occasionally a year’s difficulty, so to speak ?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. In face of that we are entirely dependent on the American coal for our 
upply?—A. Of anthracite, absolutely. 
» Q. The Committee of course is anxious to ascertain whether it is possible in 
ny way to meet the seasonal shortage or to meet a situation which may arise under 
yhich Ontario would be left with a very meagre supply of coal for our needs.—A. 
)£ course the simplest way is to induce the people to buy, because I don’t think 
re have sufficient storage capacity to take care of our entire winter’s requirements. 
f the people will not lay in their cellars a goodly proportion of it, we will be short 
£ coal next winter. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


_ Q. What differential are you granting the people to fill up their cellars now ?— 
. We don’t grant any-differential. Our price is $15.50 in Toronto. 

~ Q. You don’t give them any inducement to lay in their coal?—A. The price is 
1.40 lower than it was last year as an inducement to get the people to buy now. 


ha 
f. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
-Q. It goes up ten cents a month?—A. It advanced yesterday. 
Q. What inducement are you giving them?—A. The drop in Toronto is any- 
here from $1.25 to $1.40. There were several different prices in Toronto last year. 
ifferent dealers are paying different prices to get their coals. 


me ti. By Mr. Chisholm: 


~ Q. You say you are reducing it now to induce them to get their coal in. Is that 
duction proportionate with the reduction on the American side?—A. If we can 
ep Our equipment going we can afford to sell coal cheaper. If the people are not 
lying at the present time we will be playing to a loss. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


~ Q. Do the mines grant you a differential which will enable you to grant a differ- 
itial?—A. There is a drop of fifty cents, but I presume it will start at the rate of 
n cents a month. 

-/Q. When does this start?—A. It started this month. 

Mr. McKenzie: What do you mean by differential? 


_ Mr. Cowan: That is what we speak of in the West. A differential is granted. 
‘Differential ” means special for the month of say April, fifty cents lower than the 
ular price next month, and it will increase ten cents and go on increasing ten 
‘ats a month until it gets bacx to normal prices again. 

j [Alfred Rogers]. 
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By Mr. McKenze: 

Q. In certain periods of the year they sell it lower?—A. Yes, in order to induce 

the people to lay in their stock at a certain time. ; 
Q. Do I understand you to say that shipping coal to Toronto, say anthracite, by 
water is more expensive than by rail?—A. We have found it so. Last year and this 
year the freight was $2 a ton. Then there are harbour dues charged which are added 
to that, fourteen or fifteen cents, but the breakage and degradation in the coal is 


much greater than handling by rail. 
Q. You find it cheaper to handle it by yrail?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : " 

Q. $2 a ton from where?—A. Oswego. We used to bring it across for 25 cent t 

a ton, but I think the rates are lower. We have not brought any in this year. Th a 
is what we paid last year. 7 
By Mr. Cowan: : 


Q. You said some people Huet in their soft coal by water?—A. Yes. 


coal A ae there is a plant there to unload vessels and store coal. 

Q. That is soft coal?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Has it rail connections from there?—A. Yes, coal has been brought by water, 
and during the hard times, I think, two years ago, when we had a, severe winter, 
coal was shipped from that dock. 

Q. Provided they could get the proper ei avon eee rates on the St. Lawrence 
to bring Nova Scotia coal, in vessels, could Toronto handle it?—A. I would fancy 
the Toronto Coal and Dock Company could handle very large quantities. We co 
ourselves handle a very considerable quantity if it was desirable. 


EyB 


jer ie Set 2 
a Saas pice 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would be the total storage facilities in Toronto for anthracite coal: 
—A.I would think about—oh, it must be in the neighbourhood—that is under covel 
you mean? 

Q. The total storage—A. I think we can store about 90,000 to 100,000 ton: 
under cover and we could store two or three times that much outside if required. 

Q. What would you think of the plan of increasing storage facilities there, 0 b | 
the dealers buying their coal at this season of the year and storing it up for the 
winter and fall?—A. At the present rate it would cost you about 7 cents a ton 2 
month to carry it. e | 

Q. Any other objections?—A. The cost of land and taxation; but I ebule say 
there is in Toronto at the present time—we have about 40,000 ie in storage our- 
selves now. I would say about half that much more, about 20,000 tons outside ot 
that in Toronto. | 

Q. If a situation developed where the export of a from the United States _ 
Ontario was threatened to be cut off what are the people of Ontario going to do 
their supply? Increased storage, laying in a stock of coal would be one method of oi 
viding for the supply. I was just wondering what the possibilities of that plan a 
—A. Of laying in a supply ¢ . 

Q. Yes—A. That is you mean of our own Canadian coal? i 

@. No, American coal—A. Of course, I am only speaking of anthracite for 
the people of Omtario. They use about 800,000 tons in Toronto, a little more . 
that. 


= 


oe 
~~ 


& 


ane = 


Q. You have present storage facilities to accommodate about how much i. | 

One hundred thousand tons I think under cover. 

Q. At the most 25 to 50 per cent of that?—A. Yes. 
[Alfred Rogers]. 
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Q. That does not offer much encouragement to the province as a source of supply 
of eoal’—A. No. You could not count on it in our experience of supply at all but 
| we have to educate the people in the country to purchase their coal now because the 
ane dealer in the country could not afford to carry sufficient to take care of the 
eo unless the people put their coal in and helped them finance. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. How do you account for this holding back or declining to buy?’—A. In 
‘Toronto our advertising campaign has been very successful. I think there was an 
impression that coal was going to drop further. I think they were holding off expect- 
‘ing that. That seems to be the impression of the general public. 


‘ 
' 
PY 
. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Have you any hope of that?—A. Not so far, unless they get a reduction in 
freight rates. Some of the mines yesterday advanced 25 cents a ton. The larger line 
companies only advanced 10 cents but some of the smaller operators advanced as 
much as 25 cents a ton yesterday. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


f Q. We have got very good information from you but we have a job on hand here 
‘and we are trying to do something. Now you have no fear about the situation in 
‘Toronto. You think you can get plenty of coal there. Would you think both your- 

selves and those who are in the trade with you can look after the requirements of | 
the people of Toronto all right?—A. I would think so. 

_ Q. You have no fear of falling short in your supply ?—A. I do not anticipate any 

| this year. | ; 

~~ Q. That being settled is there any possibility of getting coal cheaper for the 
people of Toronto than they are getting it now?—A. I don’t know how. 
Q. The homes are all heated by furnaces in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it anthracite coal they are burning in these furnaces ?—A. Practically alto- 
gether. Nearly all one size. 
- Q. Those furnaces could burn soft coal, could they not?—A. I would not imagine 
80, not successfully. You would have to get an expert on stoves to advise you on that. 
| Q. I don’t know just what the make of the furnaces is but we have all kinds of 
furnaces out our way, heating with hot water—A. The average furnace for a ten- 
‘roomed house would have a vertical firepot. I figure they are too deep for the use 
of soft coal. : 

- -Q. Unless they fired very lightly. 
\ 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. It is a question of getting more air and ventilation?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Have you ever been approached by any of the representatives of the big 
coal mining companies of Nova Scotia to induce you to experiment with Nova Scotia 
eoal’—A. We brought in some Nova Scotia coal during the strike in 1903, I think it 
was, but unfortunately the strike ended just when the coal arrived and we did not 
have an opportunity of trying it out. 
- Q. Did you bring it up by boat?’—A. Yes. 
Q. Was it degraded at all?—A. It had slacked considerably. 
- Q. More so than the American coal?—A. Well we thought it had at that time. 
It would receive perhaps more handling than the American coal would receive. 


; Bie Mey) Chisholm: 


Q. American what, anthracite or bituminous?—A. Bituminous. 
[Alfred Rogers]. 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You don’t know how it compared with Asheiiand coal’—A. I could not say. 
It was a long time ago and we were jolly sorry it came in because the strike was over” 
when we got it there. a 
Q. This American soft coal you are getting into Ontario, I should judge it is’ 
mighty inferior stuff?—A. Some of it has been very, very poor. | 


By Mr. Keefer: “9 

Q. What was the freight rate on that coal you brought in in 1903%—A. I comm iv 

not say. I don’t think I could get those records for you either. . 
Q. I suppose if you could bring it through in one ship without breaking bulk it | 
would be an advantage?—A. That would be a big advantage. | 
Q. In what way?—A. There would be less breakage. a 

Q. Also less freight rate?—A. I presume there would. There is less nandling. 

Q. A larger ship would carry more coal?—A. Yes. 1 

Q. But it would be a benefit to the coal also in the sense of handling. You would , * 

get a better. quality ?—A. Yes. a 


coal in this as I could not say. hs 
Q. You bring your coal in from the States all rail?—A. All rail practically. We | 
used to bring in a great deal of water coal. i 
Q. Why the difference?—A. It is easier to handle and we have to distribute | 
around Toronto. In the olden days we brought it in by water and teamed it to the 
different yards. * 
~ Q. Toronto has grown so much?—A. Oh, yes. Hauling is the big item. 


The CHatrMan: Any other questions to ask this gentleman? We have enothell 


witness here to day. We might get through with him. i : ¢ 


By Mr. Cowan: — dq 

Q. Have you found the Canadian freight rates increased higher than on the | 
American side? Or are you able to answer that?’—A. I think we increased propor- 
tionately the same. I would be very pleased to get that information and send it to 

you. I did give you the percentage of that increase, did I not? » 


Mr. Cowan: It is all right, Mr. Rogers. 
‘ 4 
The CHainMAN: Anything further ? | 


By Mr. McKenzie: ) | 
Q. Take an ordinary householder, not a wealthy man but an ordinary house 
holder in your city, what does his supply of anthracite cost him a year on an 
average ?—A. The price per ton is $15.50. It has been as high as $16.90 and $17. 
~ Q. In that event you have an idea as to how many tons a man takes for a seasor rid 
of the year?—A. The average amount, that is a ten or twelve-roomed house, woul d 
run from six to eight or ten tons. * | 


Q. Ten tons at $15 a ton?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. K lhe 


of sate coal ? 


Q. Yes, delivered to the consumer?’—A. Practically all the soft coal handled in 
Toronto is car lots. It is a car lot price, plus teaming. 

Q. Supposing I wanted to buy ten tons of soft coal—anthracite is $17 or $1 Si 
what would the soft coal stand me?—A. I Fanos it would run around $9, in that ~ 
neighbourhood. | 


[Alfred Rogers]. 
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»  Q. Are you able ‘to say that there is a ratio of two tons of soft coal to one of 
hard coal in value in heating power?—A. No, I could not say. | 
The Cuamman: We have Mr. L. E. Drummond, of Edmonton, here. Before Mr. 


| Drummond takes the witness stand I have a letter which I would like to read to you 
from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


_ Mr. Keerer: Is the stenographer going to take down all that is said now? 
The CHamMan: I presume so. 


Mr. Keerer: Ig the reference to this letter to go in? We usually have some 
discussion on correspondence. Do you think it is necessary to go in? It will make 
the record quite lengthy. 


fis : ‘ 
_ The CuHairman: Cut out the discussion. 
‘4 


s Letter read and handed in. 


a CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 


Toronto, April 238, 1921. 
Dr. MicHarEt STEELE, Chairman, 
_. Special Committee on Fuel Supply, 
d House of Commons, 
bs Ottawa, Ont. 
; Dear Sir :— 


With further reference to my letter of the 8th inst., and your reply thereto 
of the 11th inst., we have been giving some consideration to the subject your 
Committee is now investigating, in order to determine the manner in which 
we might be of assistance to you. 

| In our study of the problem we have to a considerable extent used the 
‘i information supplied by the various Departments of the Federal asd Provincial 
na Governments, and in as much as you are calling the officials of these depart- 
é ments before you and are developing much more complete evidence than has 
mitherto been published, we feel that we are profiting to a very large extent by 
a the splendid information your examination is bringing out. 

_ In addition to such evidence as the Departmental officials are in a position 
_. to supply, you are able through the powers vested in your Committee to procure 
light on this subject from many other sources and your study of the problem 
will undoubtedly be of immense value to the public. 

? While your Committee may find as a result of your investigations ways 
and means of making coal consumers in this country less dependent on foreign 
Supplies, we are of the opinion that publicity in respect to the supply and quality 
of Canadian coal will do much to promote its general use. 

It may be said that this is primarily a matter of salesmanship and that 
such publicity should be influenced by the coal producers and distributors, but 
we feel that the problem goes further than that. The crisis through which we 
have passed has been costly. It has reflected itself in the price of all manu- 
factured articles. It has given rise to great anxiety and in many cases has 
been the cause of hardship and suffering. Then again, we must consider that 
the coal deposits in this country are the most valuable of our natural resources 
which after all may be considered as the foundation of our national wealth, 
and while we have not so far been able to reap their full advantage owing to the 
fact that they are somewhat inconveniently placed, they will in the not far 
distant future contribute in increasing ratio to Canadian production. 

[Alfred Rogers]. 
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The problem is to hasten the greater use of our coal supplies and as the 
use of them will in turn induce other forms of production we submit that the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, Transportation interests and Associa- 
tions representative of consumers should combine with producers and dis-_ 
tributors to promote the greater use of Canadian fuel by Canadian consumers, | 

As an Association representative of large consumers we will be glad to 
assist in the development of any educational programme having this object 
in view. é 

In the past we have directed the attention of our members to the desirability 
in the national interest of using Canadian coal wherever it might be procurable _ 
at reasonable cost. We have also through our representatives conferred with 
the authorities in the province of Alberta, and with representatives of the 
Alberta coal producers, with the object of stimulating greater distribution of | 
Alberta coal within the area of reasonable transportation. | 


In July of 1920 we submitted a questionnaire to our members requesting — 
‘information respecting the tonnage required per annum and the amount of 
coal on hand. We received replies from 747 members showing a tonnage on 
hand of 242,840, their annual requirements being 2,617,189. The Dominion | i 
Bureau of Sapenes in a report covering Industrial-Production for the year | 
1918 shows a coal consumption of approximately 7,000,000 tons. If such figures | 
represent 3 fair average annual consumption the annual requirements of those » ] 
who replied to our questionnaire would represent about 37 per cent of the total 
annual industrial consumption. In view of the fact that about four months | | 
of the coal year commencing April 1, had elapsed at the time our figures were” 
compiled, we estimated that the amount required for the balance of the year 
would be % of the annual requirements, which we worked out at 1,744,760 tons. | | 
Ata ieee when the manufacturers ordinarily would be fairly well stocked, we ) 
found that industry was in the position of having slightly less than 15 per cent 


on hand to meet the requirements of the coming winter. | 


Many of our members reported that they had contracted for a supply. of 
coal at ruling contract prices earlier in the year, which in the case of American | 
coal would average about $3.50 per ton at the mines, but many of these com- 
plained that contract coal was not moving in. The result was that these large 
consumers had to procure their supplies where possible in the open market 
paying prices out-of all proportion to the reasonable cost of production. | 

In an article contributed by Mr. E. E. Lucas, appearing in the final report | 
of the Fuel Controller, issued on March 19, the following statement appears on 
page 77— | 

“T cannot speak with authority for the coal mining industry, but I 
think it is quite within the bounds of possibility that the output of coal | 
from Canadian mines could be almost doubled from existing openings. If | 
so we would either have enough in Canada to supply our needs provided 
we could get it where it is needed, or be in a position to balance accounts 
with the United States by exporting a portion of our output.” ! 


During the period of Fuel Control when fixed prices were effective, Con 
dian prices were much higher than American prices, and we presume they | 
were fixed at a reasonable advance over cost. If however Canadian openings are 
capable of doubling their production as indicated by Mr. Lucas, and are through 
the co-operation of the agencies we have previously mentioned able to increase 
their production, the unit of cost through developing greater constancy in| 
employment and adopting more efticient mining ith Oda) should be reduced, 
and in proportion to the reduction in cost the area of distribution should be i 
increased. 
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Good salesmanship strongly supported by the Alberta Government has been 
effective in influencing the use to a very large extent of Alberta coal in the 
province of Manitoba, and particularly in the city of Winnipeg. Co-ordinated 
effort such as we are suggesting, on a national scale, will we believe still further 
extend the area of distribution. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. E. Walsh,, General Manager. 


Lronarp E, DruMMonp, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your occupation?—A. Consulting engineer and Mining Engineer. 
Q. Where?—A. Edmonton. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that occupation?—A. About sixteen 
_ years, in general engineering work. 

; Q. What connection have you had with the coal industry?—A. As a construc- 
_ tion engineer for the Dominion Coal Company and for the Cumberland Railway 
and Coal Company. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


| Q. That is in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. With the James W. Ellsworth Oo., in 
Pennsylvania; the International Coal Co., and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


| s By the Chairman: 


Q. In what capacity were you employed by the C.P.R.?—A. I was construction 
"engineer and mining engineer, and for the last eleven years I have been with the 
Mountain Park Coal Co., West-of Edmonton, as construction engineer and business 
- manager. : 

i. Q. Have you prepared a statement for the Committee?—A. Before I go on, 
may I read two or three telegrams which came to me this morning, Mr. Chairman ? 
2 Q. Yes.—A. One is practically the same as the one which you received from 
er. ‘Young :— 


“In view of certain references in Western newspapers which indicate 
possible misunderstanding with regard to duty on incoming American coal”— 


i" 
= 


The CuainmMan: That is already on the record. 

Wirness: It is? Very well. There is another telegram ‘which came to hand 
along much the same lines from the Northern Alberta Coal Operators’ Association, 
‘asking us to contradict the statements. It reads:— 


“ Northern Alberta Coal Operators’ Association asx you to contradict 
statement that removal of duty would make no difference to coal trade. 
Keenest competition with American coal for Manitoba market has developed 
and the retention of duty combined with lower freight rates absolutely neces- 
sary for best Canadian interests. : 


(Sadi) of J.°o@, ‘Dunn 
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Then I have also a wire which I received from the Alberta Industrial Develop- 4 


ment Association, as follows:— 


“The increased consumption of Canadian coal means a stimulation of — 


every Canadian industrial enterprise. We would urge that the good work 
which has been initiated will be carried on by a commission of three qualified 
men from Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British Columbia, with the express pur- 
pose of using every effort to promote development along economié lines and 
co-ordinate the efforts of the Provincial Governments along broad national 
lines. ‘ 
(Sged.) “The Alberta Industrial Development Association.” 


Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Chairman, will you please give the Committee just an idea 
of what this gentleman is called for, so that we may grasp more intelligently what 
he has to say, which we can do if we know for what purpose he is called. Had you 
anything definite in mind when this man was called? 


The CHairman: J might say that shortly after the Committee was appointed, I 
had a letter from Mr. J. E. Walsh, who is, if I understand properly, the general 
manager of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, saying they were very much 
interested in this question of the fuel supply of Canada; that they had had a com- 
mittee studying the matter last year, and had collected a good deal of information; 
that they had the co-operation of the gentleman who is before us to-day, Mr. L. E. 


Drummond, and in that letter they suggested that Mr. Drummond would be qualified — 


to give us information from their point of view—from the industrial point of view 
—on these questions. 

I might say that prior to receiving that letter, I had also written to the Clana- 
* dian Manufacturers’ Association, knowing their interest in the matter, as I wrote 


to many other parties, suggesting their co-operation, assistance, help and interest — 


in the work of this ‘Committee, and it was in response to that that the suggestion 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ ‘Association that Mr. Drummond be called, was made. 
I might say that we have had frequent references to Mr. Drummond, by other 
parties, as a man well qualified to give this Committee information which would be 
valuable to us. 


Mr. McKeyzm: The reason I asked this question was that in this Committee’s 


investigations, as in every court, there are certain things to be tried and certain issues 4 
to be raised before the court, and we expect witnesses to be directed to these issues. I 
am not at all trying to dictate what this witness will say, but I would like to have 
an idea of what his story will be to us, so we can concentrate our thoughts on the | 


ideas which he will give us. That is all. 


Mr. Cowan: As this witness has already read a statement from the Alberta 
Industrial Development Association, I would like to ask him a question. 


The Cuarrman: Very well. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Who is this association? What is their purpose, and how long have they been 
in existence? Also, are they financed by the provincial Government ?—A! The 


Alberta Industrial Association was formed some three years ago, I think it was, with 7 
the idea. of trying to see what could be done along industrial lines in Alberta, and 


a a 


a 
a 


ED 


ese 


it succeeded at that time in obtaining a considerable amount of money, not only from — 


the Alberta Government, but from almost all industries and interests in the province _ 


of Alberta, with the idea of inducing outside interests to come there, and they 


would supply them with such information as might be possible. ‘They have each year — 
brought up a number of representives from the United States and from Eastern 
Canada, with the idea of giving them first hand information. Last year the Manu- 
facturers’ Association had a very large number of their members come west and they re 
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_ were given a great deal of data on the western situation and what could be done not 
| only from the fuel end of it, but from every end of the business development, and 
_ they felt, and have always felt, that the development of fuel in the West would mean 
| the development of Canada and possibly there were certain industries who would find 
| it even cheaper to make their centres farther west, nearer the coal fields. 
17 Mr. Cowan: That is a point which I wished to make, Mr. Chairman, that the 
P Alberta Government is wide-awake to the possibilities of building up industries where 
| there are coal fields, and the value of the coal fields to Canadian industries. 
j 


mu 


rm 
y, By the Chairman: 

3 Q. Will you proceed with your statement, Mr. Drummond?—A. May I make one 
_ statement? I do not know what was intended exactly, but I have wanted to make 
| : one statement here. In looking over the evidence of the previous witnesses, I do not 
IF think it has been quite apparent that a great deal of the western coal is a domestic 


coal, which is essentially different from what has been mentioned here as soft coal. 


: Mr. Cowan: That is the very point I mentioned the other day, Mr. Chairman. I 
_ think it will be well to get that in the minds of the Committee, that the western men 
speak of western coal in different terms than the eastern men. 


The Cuairman: I think the witness had better proceed. 


Witness: The point is this: You have in Nova Scotia, soft coal, or bituminous 

—coal-—probably it would be well to drop the words “ soft coal” because it ds always a 

| little inclined to be confusing. You have in Nova Scotia your true bituminous coal 

| which is a coking coal.’ You also have in the West—possibly it would be better to 

_ know in this regard that the possibilities of bituminous coal in the West are greater 
than in Nova Scotia. ; 


| 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


: Q. Greater in quantity?—A. Yes, greater in quantity. What I am trying to 
ect at is that you have a problem in Canada— 


By Mr. McKenzie: ; 


. Q. When you say “domestic coal” and “ bituminous coal,” are they different ?— 
| A. Absolutely different. at 
wl Q. What do you mean by that?--A. I mean that domestic coal will take the place 
of anthracite, and that is all I mean. The two words are identical as far as my 
evidence is concerned. 
QQ. I want to get that clear in my mind. You are speaking about domestic coal 
and bituminous coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is domeétic coal a higher grade of coal?—A. Domestic coal may not be a 
higher grade of coal. I mean by “domestic coal” a free burning coal, which under 
low-draught conditions will ignite and burn freely, taking that as against bituminous 
coal which requires a more or less high draught, and which will coke over—do you 
follow me? 

. Q. Yes. Domestic coal will not coke?—A. The domestic coal to which I refer 
is not coking coal at all. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You have been referring to the West?—A. Yes. As far as Nova Scotia is 
concerned, they have no domestic coal, it is purely a true bituminous coal in Nova 
Scotia. | 
— Q. We regard that as good domestic coal?—A. Yes, it is true steaming coal. We 
have the same condition in the west. and in speaking of the market in Central 
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Canada, we have those free burning coals which do not require a great deal of atten- 
tion, and do not require special conditions, and there are the two essentials; you 
can get the highest grade, which is anthracite, and you have in Western Canada a 
great deal of coal which I might say was highly satisfactory, that is it is in'a much | 
lower stratum in which there are a great many domestic coals which will take the _ 
place of that anthracite. I wanted to make that clear, because in looking over the | 
evidence, it was not quite distinct. Possibly, I might be allowed to amplify on 
that. just a little bit. As Mr. Pitcher, I think it was, explained the other day, we have q 
in Alberta essentially a crustacous coal. There are in that province the three periods — 
which are quite distinct; the top-coal, or what is called the “Edmonton series”’— 
that does not relate to the district known as Edmonton, or that particular portion of © 
the province, but the upper portion of the crustaceous series is known as the | 
Edmonton series. 4 

Then lower down in the same stratum, you have your “Belly River series” and — 
still lower down the ‘Kootenay series”. | 

Now, the two bituminous coals which correspond with the Nova Scotia coals are © 
those in the mountains where the upthrust or pressure has been sufficient to throw | 
up these lower measures and bring them to the surface. Necessarily you wilt see | 


that where that action has taken place, the coal is usually on a high pitch and the cost 


| 
| 
of mining is usually higher because not only is the coal a lot more difficult to mine, 
but the roof conditions, and the coal conditions are such that it requires more expense 
in carrying on mining operations. It also requires more attention because the | 
| 
. 
| 


i 


Se 


strata immediately above the coal is more friable, which usually causes a certain — 
amount of that upper strata to get into the coal which requires more picking, and so_ 
forth. 


T notice in your evidence a great deal of criticism as far as costs are concerned. I 
I might say a word right here in regard to the costs in the Kootenay series. In the 
Kootenay measures the cost is probably four times as much as it is down on the © 
prairies where thea conditions are flat, which are comparable to the ‘American } 
conditions. In Pennsylvania, as you know, the conditions in the bituminous districts | 
are practically flat faces,—flat seams. You have conditions somewhat similar in 
Alberta at some distance out from the mountains where the condition of the | 
coal is not equal to the Pennsylvania coal. I wanted to point out that the ere 


in the mountains where you have this upthrust. and where the coal was brought tom 


\ 


the surface—the mining conditions are more severe and the costs are higher. Ii | 
there are any questions you would like to ask in this connection, I would be glad — 
to answer them just as soon as I am through with these points. A 

Farther out from the mountains we get away from the mountainous action and | 
we get into the Belly River series which is the next oldest series containing coal in | 
Alberta. There we have very remarkable conditions, and I wanted to bring it out 
because you have made remarks about the cost of mining. There are conditions | 
in the Belly River series where the cost of mining will be very much what it is in_ | 
Pennsylvania, although in Pennsylvania the mining conditions are very extra- _ 
ordinary, and the cost very low. There has been coal sold during naught-three— 
bituminous coal sold for as low as eighty-six cents, that I know of. % i 


Ml By UE! Keeton’ 
Q. Where’—A. From the No. 8 district, or South Pittsburgh. | 
By Mr. Cowan: ri 


Wee | 
bi 
hy 


Q. That is in the United States?—A. Yes, so I am rather guarded in saying that 
we can beat that price, but I think we can. 4 
By Mr. Keefer: 4 


{ 
a 
Q. That was at the pit mouth?—A. F.O.B. the mines. The conditions to whiel 
I refer are in districts where the seams are probably larger than any place else ir 
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the world. Last week I was out on the Alberta Coal Branch, which is about one 
jundred and thirty-seven miles west of Edmonton, and there we have exposures of 
coal forty or fifty feet thick, mined by steam-shovels. At the present time the 
conditions there are only in the development stage, so that the operations are 
perhaps not as efficient, nor are they as carefully done as they will be in the future, 
but you can readily see that the cost of mining there by steam-shovel will be very 
cheap, as compared to underground mining conditions where the over-burden is 
naturally fractured to a certain extent, on account of the bend. and a great many 
other incidental causes. 

_ Now, in that district, you will probably be able to mine cheaper coal than 
‘any point in your Pennsylvania district, but it is the cost of transportation 
which will mitigate against its use. I might also say that this coal on account 
of the pressure in the foothills—I do not. know whether that is clear or not— 
Mr. Krerer: Yes, go on. 


Wirness: The movement as you approach the mountains causes a_ pressure 
there and that pressure has improved the condition of those coals. Those Belly 
River coals ordinarily will contain perhaps nine to twelve per cent moisture, given 
the condition out on the prairie, but where that movement has taken place near 
the foothills, the moisture has been decreased, so that it approaches nearer two 
‘to five per cent. | 

Now, what I wanted to make clear as far as this coal was concerned, and even 
with the younger coal again, which is known as the Edmonton coal, extending all 
over the province and down into Saskatchewan, is that one coal overlaps the 
quality of another coal due to the local conditions and the pressure to which it has 
been subjected, so that your coal which ordinarily would be lignite will after 
being subjected to this pressure have been improved in qualtiy until it approxi- 
mates very nearly the next grade of coal, and I want to make it perfectly clear 
that there are coals of every quality in that western field to take the place of 
any coal which you may have from the east. 

"Referring back to the Kootenay coal. The market for this Kooteney coal 
|is almost entirely confined to the railroads for railway use. During the last year, 
there has been a certain amount sold for industrial purposes, but it has been 
limited on account of its competition with the American coal: The Hon. Mr. 
Cote, Mr. Pitcher, and Mr. Young have all given some information along these 
lines, but I wanted to bring out more particularly the use of the coal from the 
Belly River series and the Edmonton series, because the distinction has not been 
emphasized. These coals are in competition provided the price is low enough. 
The railroads during certain periods of the year are enforced to burn the bitumin- 
‘ous coal as against the other coals which are more clean burning, and which do 
not coke, because they are prevented from using these coals during certain seasons 
as it throws off sparks and ignites, under certain conditions, the crops and the 
forests, and therefore during the summer period the railroads are prevented from 
using the lignite and free burning coals; however, that does not apply to 
industrial use, and when the Alberta Government made careful tests last winter 
in Winnipeg, the lignite coals were the ones which gaye the most efficient results, 
on account of lower prices at which they purchased those coals. You have— 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


in Winnipeg, the lignite coals were the ones which gave the most efficient results, 
because they were the lowest in price? Is that what you meant?—A. I mean 
on account of their lower price they gave good results, but the results from the 
efficiency standpoint, was not. as great as the higher grade true bituminous coal. 
_ Q. I thought you were making a slip there, because the price would have 
nothing to do with the efficiency—A. Not at all, but the use of this coal becomes 
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more economical on account of their cheaper price. The bituminous coals are 
very much higher in efficiency; our bituminous coals in the west are running up 
to as high as fourteen thousand and fourteen thousand and two or three hundred 
British Thermal Units, but while the coal from the Prairies is a high grade. 
lignite,—what you might almost call block coai—it does not run _ possibly more 
than twelve thousand at the outside, but on account of their cheaper price, they 
work it out very efficiently, and very satisfactorily, as ey say, in ~ Wana 


market. 


By Mr. Ball: 


Q. When you come to transporting coal; efficiency is everything i in transportation? 
—A. Every coal has a fuel value and a cheaper coal has. been transported for con- 
siderable distances, although, as you say, unless the coal has the efficiency, on the: 
longer distances, it would not be able to stand up. a 

Q. A lot of it is dear at any price——A. Precisely, but you must remember that a 
lot of those coals in the west, very closely approximate the efficiency of your bitumino s 
coal. | 


I would like to bring out another point in regard to the markets, which I do not 
think has been emphasized before. It has been stated by a representative of the. 
Canadian National that they are burning their coal as far as Winnipeg, and one or 
two divisions beyond Winnipeg during this year— a 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Burning what coal? You say “their coal.” What do you mean? 
By Mr. Keefer: Mh 
Q. ‘What coal are they bringing east of Winnipeg ?—A. They are burning Moun- | 
tain Park, Brule coal, and the Brazeau coal. On the other hand, the C.P.R. have - for 
a great number of years taken their coal only to Broadview, which is one divisional 
point west of the Manitoba boundary, and they have made it more or less of a ru 
that that was the point where the cost of eastern coal equalized the cost of west 
coal. I do not think it is for any person to dispute that, except that we cannot see 
why the C.P.R. should discriminate against western coal, when some of us have been 
on tests in Winnipeg on the Canadian National and demonstrated to the Canadian. 
National the efficiency of western coal for use in locomotives, and as a result have 
obtained orders for western coal into Winnipeg, or rather I would say: into River s, 
which is the first divisional point west of Winnipeg. : 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Could you ‘use the map right behind you in connection with that statement? 72, 
A. Broadview is right here (indicating), while the Canadian National—I have been 


gi | 


on tests as far as Rivers, which is the first divisional point west of Winnipeg. | nd 


By Mr. Keefer: | 


Q. “ Broadview is right here” does not mean anything on the record. Jus 
describe a little more in detail—A. It is the first divisional point west of a : 
Manitoba boundary. 


Mr. Cowan: It is seven hundred miles west of Fort William. 
Mr. Doucnas (Cape Breton): How far west of Winnipeg? 
Mr. Cowan: Two hundred odd miles west of Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Hats (Cape aM 


| Pea I do not know just how a Dhey have been using it two divisions ea: 
of Winnipeg. ; 
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- Q. Probably about three hundred miles?—A. Probably so. I know they have 
used it east of Winnipeg during the last year, but how far I am not prepared to gay. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


ab! 4 

3 

7 Q. In other words, the C.P.R. are bringing or using the coal to about equal 
points between Fort William and the Mountains?—A. Yes. 

7 Q. And in addition to transportation by their railway, they have the laké trans- 
portation and the rail transportation in Pennsylvania to pay for?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Cowan: It seems to me a most absurd proposition. 


Oy 


‘4 By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

. Q. Why is the C.P.R. doing that? What is the reason for that?—A. I do not 
know, I am sure. 

_ Q. They own mines in the States: I suppose that has some bearing,on it? 

The Cuairman: I may say for the benefit of the Committee that we will have 


‘Tepresentatives here from the C.P.R. and perhaps they can give this information better 
than this witness. 


Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): It is quite advantageous getting it from Mr. 
Drummond. 


The Cuairman: If he has knowledge of it, all right, but if he has not, it would 
Seem to me to be a waste of time to ask him. 


Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Try and get his statement consecutively if he has a statement to make—A. I 
wanted to bring out one point there and it may be of some advantage, that is that I 
think the railroads, particularly the C.P.R., have not taken into consideraton the 
freight which results from the development of the western collieres. In taking the 
matter up about a year ago with the Grand Trunk IT examined the records to determin2 
just what freight they were receiving from a colliery of, say, 1,000 tons a day, in 
jorder to determine how much it meant to the railway company for the development 
of our western collieries. I don’t know whether I make that clear. It means freight 
resulting from foodstuffs and freight resulting from supplies for mining use and 
general use—I found that the Mountain Park Coal Company, whom I was with at 
that time, were spending, or rather put it this way, that the separate business of the 
Mountain Park Coal Company and others who were purchasing material did so to 
the extent of about $50,000 per month, which must have amounted to a considerable 
revenue for the railroad company and surely that is a factor to the railway companies,, 
he development of those western collieries, the increase in population and the increase 
in the amount of revenue which they will obtain from their commercial tonnage. They 
have been in the past saying to us: “ We can obtain coal from Pennsylvania at such 
and such a price. We can transport that at half a cent a ton mile” or whatever the 
amount is they usually work on. Half a cent a ton mile was what was usually 
suggested to us and, “ We cannot purchase your coal beyond a certain point.” They 
lave not taken into consideration the development of these collieries, the amount of . 
reight which they secured from the development of those collieries. I think it is a 
int probably worth while mentioning. 


By Mr. Chisholm: f 
Q. Business of all kinds, passengers and everything else.—A. Yes. 


f By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Every kind of business?—A. Yes. 


‘ 
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By Mr. Douglas: . j 

Q. Building up our own country 2—A. Yes. There were some points—at least 
there were not a great many recommendations made on the Western situation and if I 
might be allowed I would like to make one or two suggestions, as’far as industrial — 
and domestic propositions are concerned it would be advantageous probably for some _ 
grading system to be installed so that there will be no question as to the relative 
values of those western coals. You will readily see that on account of the large invest- 
ment in Western Canada, some of which has been probably not wisely invested it will — 
be very difficult for any grading to be done of those Western coals unless it is done 
under Government supervision because each of the interests feel that their coal is 
probably one of the best coals in the West or at least will not be prepared to admit 
that they are anything below any other other coals, that their grade is below anyon i 
else’s coal. ie 
Mr. Kerrer: That is not local to the West. We find that in Nova Scotia. 


Mr. CHISHOLM: That is slightly exaggerated. 
Witness: But the only thing is we have every grade of coal in the West and the 
question is a little more complex. iv t 


By Mr. Cowan: Fa 

Q. You have been associated with Nova Scotia coal and Western coal and you. 
understand American coal?—A. Yes. : | 
Q. Supposing we were to establish a grading system in Canada, would the Cana 
dian coals generally, that is, the best of our coals stand up against American com- | 
petition in grading? What would be the effect?—A. I do not think it would’ be 
detrimental to our Canadian coals at all provided you took that grade as the coal 
came, As I aas explaining a few minutes ago there are some difficulties with o a 
Western coal. The value of picked samples of Western coal will equal anything you 
can get in the United States. p 
Q. That is exactly what I wanted to find out. You are satisfied there are bitt a 
minous coals or good coals in Canada that are used for domestic purposes, soft coal. 
if you like to call it, that is equal to American coal?—A. Yes. i 
Q. That is what I have been trying to get all along. I was not able to get itS - 

A. There is no question as to the value of those coals. IT have all kinds of analyse 
most of them I have made myself of both Canadian and American coals and ther 
is no question at all as to the relative values of the coals. We have as good coals 1 
the West as were ever mined in the United States. 7m | 
Q. Hear, hear. You say in the West. Does that also apply to Nova Scotia tae | 
A. Yes. ae | 
Q. That is the best thing we have got yet Mr. Chairman. It has taken me two | 
weeks to get it. ie 


By Mr. Ball: 

Q. Your Western coals differ in quality in different mines 7—A. They vary ve 
much as I was trying to point out a little while ago on account of the different se 
at which that coal is mined, whether it be in the Kootenay series, the Belly Ri 
series or the Edmonton series, but taken in those different series the quality differs. 
somewhat as to locality, due to the pressure that has been exerted on those localities. 


By Mr. Cowan: sf), 

4 an 

Q. If we take the Alberta grade, Alberta and Nova Scotia coal and put them down 
alongside American coal coming into Quebee and Ontario our coals will stand up 
against them. That is the point I want to make.—A. Certainly. I do not know whether 


it would ba advantageous here to bring out the last year before the first convention 0 
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‘the Western Canada Coal Operators and Dealers. It indicates the varying grades 
of coal we find in the West dnd the system of grading these coals. It is probably not 
a time for a matter of that kind to be raised. They simply indicate the various divi- 
sions in which the Western coal can be classified. 


Mr. Keerer: I think that is a detail. What we are after is where we can get 


a 
2 
\ By Mr. Ball: 


 Q. I think the quality is very important, also I think if your Western coals vary 
in quality, the mines which have the best coal should be developed first, because it is 
ja very important consideration when Pennsylvania coal is brought in. 


© Mr. Cowan: That is why I have been trying to urge the grading, because if they 
\had it properly graded they would not bring in coal of an inferior grade at points 
iwhere it would be unprofitable to do so. 

ut? 


. By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Do you find the question of variation in Nova Scotia similar to the West ?— 
. Not at all, bacause they are not from the same carboniferous period. 

Q. They have not any upheaval?—A. They have not the same upheaval. Some 
pf them pitch, but they are not pitching to the same extent. 

-, Q. Do you lay it down as a rule that Nova Scotia coals are all of the same quality ? 
—A. They are of the same general quality of coals, coking coal, although there is 
sonsiderable difference between Cape Breton, Springhill and Pictou. 

Q. Are there any Nova Scotia coals that are affected by exposure any length of 
ime? Do they disinegrate? Some we know do not. Do you know anything about 
hat?’—A. I have not been connected with that end of the business at all. 

" Q. Suppose we get a few ideas as to the quantities you have out there, taking 
\Iberta, taking an output say of 20,000,000 tons a year. Supposing you got that 
utput, how long would your coal supply last?—A. I don’t think any person could tell 
‘ou that, sir. The coal out there is practically unlimited, although it might be as 
vell to point out this, if I might refer to the matter, that 25 points in the Kootenay 
eries which have railroad transportation, that is 25 points where the railroads go 
hrough the first range of mountains, to a district at which we can attack the Kootenay 
eries the Crow’s Nest Line, the main line of the C. P. R. what is known as the 
’razeau Line, the line known as the Alberta Coal Branch, and the Mountain Park 


weral points at each of those points on the railroad going through the mountains, 
ad these points can be increased very materially but on account of the sale of that 
‘tuminous coal being more or less restricted I doubt very much whether conditions 
ill induce much further development at the present time. For rapid quick tonnage 
2u can secure almost an unlimited quantity of the lower grade of lignites because 
MU ¢an obtain them on the prairie where they are very easy of access. You go also on 
ie Alberta Coal Branch, below what is called Mile 37, you have there the railroad for 
most twenty miles immediately along the outcrop of these very large seams which 
in be developed, and you can secure a very big tonnage in a very short time. 


r By the Chairman: 
~Q. You require an enlarged market ?—A. They require an enlarged market. 
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The OHAIRMAN: There are a number of manufacturers present this morning 
who perhaps have some practical questions they would like to ask the witness. Would. 
the Committee be willing that any manufacturer who has any question to ask should 
do so through a member of the Committee ? j 

Mr. Krerer: Let him finish his statement first, and we would be glad to have 


any manufacturer ask any questions. 

Wirness: I was making some suggestion as~-to recommendations. If it is pos: 
sible I would like to see some recommendation made that the Government co-operate 
to a certain extent not only with the Alberta Government but also with the opera-. 
tors in the West in the development of this western country. The cost of mining) 
depends to a large extent on the initial cost of each of these mines, and going into 
new territory it has necessitated a great deal of prospecting work, a great deal of | 
development work which proved more or less abortive because they were probably not 
placed in the most advantageous point, and we have had practically no assistance: 
whatever in the coal mining district from the Federal Government. To a certain: 
extent we have had assistance in a geological way, purely in a general way. During 
the last few years they have assisted geologically in the Crow’s Nest, to a lesser: 
extent along the main line of the C.P.R., but practically nothing has been done. 
*n the northern part of the province. The Federal Government has been securing) 
a considerable revenue from the tonnage being produced in ‘the Western mines, and 
very little assistance has been rendered. It seems to me that something might. be 
done to help in this initial work, because after all the encouragement of those oper 
tors who are working in that district, whether it be in the north or im the sou 
will very materially affect the people not only of the Western country, but the 


central portion of Canada too. 


By Mr. Chisholm: : 
Q. What would be the nature of the assistance you had in mind?—A. I havea 
mind particularly more or less thorough examination of the situation there, and 


assistance from time to time, recommendations and data which may assist them | 
securing a market and in securing comparative evidence from other fields. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. You mean, I gather, that th geological work done has not been sufficient ?—' 

A. It has not been nearly sufficient. Take for instance in the field I have x 7 
familiar with during the last ten years,—we had to go in there with absolutely n¢. 
assistance from the Federal Government, no information whatever as to the geo 
logical formation or any information from a geological standpoint, but have had t 
work out the details ourselves, worx out the conditions and develop our mines a 
our own expense. a | 


By Mr. Keefer: i 
Q. I believe the Geological Department was rather short-handed during the wal 


j 


ou is a factor in the matter. You are quite right. They are turning in now ae 
es. ; 4 
oe | 
By Mr. Cowan: | 

. Q. Has the data been anything like accurate?—A. I believe Mr. Rose and other 
have done awfully good work in the Crow’s Nest Pass during the last few ae 


' 


; Q. As far as they have done it, it has been fairly well done?—A. Quite 
one. 

Q. Not enough of it?—A. Not enough of it. When I was in the Crow’s | 
at the International Coal Company we had nothing practically to go on in th 
initial development. The Geological Survey have gone in after the developmen 
has been done, but it has been awfully good work; still it has not prevented a cer ai 
amount of loss to interests who have invested. as 
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$ ~Q. You said something about Federal revenue. What revenue does the Goy- 
ernment get from those mines?—A. They secure about five cents a ton and they also 
gecure their annual rentals. I think that is probably all I have in the way of notes. 


¢ By Mr. McKenzie: 


_ Q. We had it before but can you give us any idea of the quantity of coal, that 
is anthracite, in Alberta? I mean from the information that you can gather there 
of what is sufficiently exposed to form a calculation as to the quantity of coal you 
think you have in the province?—A. It is purely an estimate. We have had quite 
sareful estimates made for various purposes. Mr. D. D. Dowling has made estimates 
of the quantities of coal in Western Canada. 

Q. I am only talking about Alberta now?—A. Yes, I know, Alberta. In Alberta 
he gives—I have some figures here before me, which IT think were Mr. Dowling’s 
figures, but they are purely estimates which he gives—1,182,000,000 tons odd of 
anthracite, 217,593,000,000 odd. bituminous, 963,795,000,000 tons of lignite. 

_ Mr. Keerer: That is sonie coal. 

Mr. McKenzie: We like to tals about big things. 

Witness: In referring to anthracite, for instance, the anthracite coal is purely 
speculative in Alberta. What I want to bring out— 

| Q. The chances are you have more coal than you think you have?—A. Not only 

that, but I want to make it perfectly clear; it has not been perfectly clear before. 

The Kootenay measures when crushed sufficiently to produce an anthracite coal will 
also produce a friable coal-and that friable coal may require to have some process in 
order to make it suitable for market conditions. An example of that is a bankhead 
where you have the coal containing about 9 to 10 per cent volatile, and the propor- 
tion of small coal mined is so great that they would not operate unless they had a 
briquette plant. 

Q. I have only one thing more to ask you. Have you any underlying seams of 
jcoal in Alberta? One seam underlying the other, or is it continuous?—A. No, there 

are a great quantity of seams in each zone. I was speaking a moment ago of those 
hard coal seams, or semi-anthracite seams banking. We have seven or eight seams 

there, more than that in fact, ten or eleven seams just below one another, separated 

by a considerable thickness of rock, and varying to a certain extent in quality, an 

appreciable difference in quality, but quite noticeable, but what I wanted to bring 

out was that the anthracite in Alberta is due to the pressure of Kootenay coals, 
which are bituminous, and with that pressure the production is-an anthracite coal 

which is friable and which may require a certain amount of briquetting or some other 

process to make it satisfactory to the market. 

_ Q. When you tell this Committee that you have seven or eight or perhaps ten 

overlying seams of anthracite, how do you know vou Have that many seams? You 

don’t see all the croppings?—A. We see all the croppings there, and they are all 

being mined at Bankhead. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. They are practically on edge?—A. Practically so; the whole of the seams are 
all thrown up. In farther north on the Mountain Park Branch, what is known as 
the Cadoman Coal Company, the seam is absolutely on end; in fact it is turned over. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

\  Q. That is not a very desirable seam to work?—A. The mining has been very 
cheaply done, because there was practically no mining to do. : 

Q. It is practically stoping?—A. It came down of itself, as long as you don’t 
require lump coal, and mining of that character is very cheaply done, but you cannot 
secure domestic coal because by the time that coal arrives in the pit ears it is probably 
called slack. There are other mines further out on this same branch which are 
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essentially domestic mines and which being vertical it is very difficult to obtain 
sufficient quantity of lump coal to sell to the domestic market, that is, there is a great 
deal of that coal being wasted. | ; 


By Mr. Cowan: :, 

Q. I have burnt this Bankhead coal for a year in heating air furnaces. It is 
almost the same as American anthracite. In fact I would rather have it than the 
American anthracite.—A. It is more easily kindled. 


By Mr. Keefer: ; 
Q. Have you finished your statement?—A. I think so. 


By the Chawman: 
Q. Do the manufacturers wish to ask eae questions first ? 
Mr. McKenzin : Mr. McCrea is here. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. The question of your coal is simply one of transportation?—A. Purely one of 
transportation. 

Q. Purely a transportation problem?—A. Yes. | 

Q. I would like you to just put your mind on that point for a moment. What 
suggestions can you give us as regards trying to get your coal into Ontario? From | 
Montreal to ‘Winnipeg we have in between that portion of ‘Canada that has no coal at 
and it has to be served either from the East or the West. What can we do about that u | 
problem?—A. As far as the coal is concerned it is entirely a question of cost. 

Q. But as you say, take for instance the Canadian National lines first, the 
present cost over this line, (indicating on map). | 

The CHaiRMAN: Specify the line. The reporter has to take this. Tell what line 
you mean. 

Witness: Considering the Canadian National line and considering first the 
bituminous coal, the distance from that bituminous field to Edmonton ig about 129 
miles. The distance to Winnipeg is practically 800 miles and through that distance, 
practically a thousand miles to the coal fields, your rate at present is $5.50 or 5-5 


mills. 


| 
M 


: 
| 
| } 
By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. Is that the long ton?—A. That is the short ton, two thousand pounds. 
By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. That practically means on a ton of coal , $107—A. No, $5.50 per ton. gs. 
is your present rate. Now last year we had oie a very small increase in our coa. | 
rates. i 

Q. I don’t want to interrupt you, go ahead. You were going to try to help 
solve this problem—A. Your distance to the Head of the Lakes another 437 miles _ . 
and go on with that determination of this distance here, Mildand is the first start off 
that we can displace American coal as far as Winnipeg. I don’t think there is anj 
doubt about that. We have a rate in the coal fields in Alberta, West to Vancouver, 

. of $3.20. That distance is 827 miles. It is a little more to Vancouver. That is 
due to the fact that it is over a double railway, two railways, the old Grand Tru . M 
and the Canadian National. However, the rate over that distance was practically 
-4, I presume they would consider that as an economical proposition because — 
they offered it to the coal companies. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. Who are ‘they ”?—A. The Canadian National. 
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Q. Is the C.P.R. the same in that respect —A. No, they have not got as low a 
rate. The lowest rate in Canada is the rate which the Canadian National, or the old 


. A Trunk, originally offered to the coal companies from this district here in 
Alberta. 


| ae 
{ 


By Mr. Ball: 


~  Q. What point in Alberta?—A. The mines adjacent to the Canadian National, 


which are the Mountain Park and six or seven other mines which are situated along 


the coal branch. 


4 Q. Hiave you no cities or towns by which you can name them, or the names of 
i he fields t—A. It is only known as the Mountain Park district, and the Jasper Park 
.* and .the Alberta Coal Branch. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. If I understand the effect of your statement, it is practically this: We see no 
ight in getting coal from Western Ontario?—A. What I was going to get at was 
hat if they could see their way clear to adopt the rate which they have already 
| § ranted to the West, which is one and one-half mills less than the present rate, which 
they adopted to Winnipeg—if that rate were adopted clear through—except in the 
Tate we have here (indicating on map) we would have a freight rate to Toronto of 
12 even dollars and eighty four cents. 
/ Q. And what would the cost of the coal be? Roughly speaking ?—A. The coal 
| } 
I. 
| 


As 
> 


> 
Bs. 


} 
| 
} 


ould be sold— . 
mw Q. F.o.b. cars?—A. F.o.b. cars, probably as low, with a little decrease in the 
ee. as four dollars, or possibly less. 

— Q. The cost of coal in Toronto would be how much?—A. Seven doilars and 
eighty-four cents would be the freight, provided they could use the same freight— 

QQ. That is the all-rail haul ?2—A. That is the all-rail haul. 

‘ Q. Could you cheapen it as you did the Pennslyvania coal, taking it part way 

by water ?—A. I should think so. 

 Q. How much cheaper? It would just reverse the procedure?—A. It would reverse 
} the procedure I presume. The only thing is it might not reverse very well because 
‘the main haul is down the lake. 

— Q. It is‘a matter of return cargo?—A. Yes, it is a question of the return 
| eargo. ; 

Be Q. Let us follow that up a little bit.. Supposing you have a return cargo, you 
ought to do it for double the rate up, because they come up to-day to take the return 
eargo, and they have been hauling coal from Lake Erie for—A. Thirty-five cents. 

_ Q. Well, let us say forty cents; that would be eighty cents?—A. Yes. 

a Q. Supposing you put your price at eighty cents, how would that affect your 
‘Toronto eoal? There would be no return freight at all?—A. It would probably 
decrease it by one dollar and a half or two dollars. 

_ Q. Therefore, this water transportation is vitally important?—A. Yes. 
~  Q. Even in Toronto, in getting your western coal?—A. Yes. 

a Q. It would reduce the price one dollar and a half, if you took it down the 
.. 2—A. Yes. | 
_ Q. Now, I suppose one of the difficulties, if you are getting that lower freight 
rate by rail to the head of the lakes, is the question of the employment of the cars ?— 
& Yes. 
- Q. Having no return cargoes for them?—A. No. 

— Q. As they have in coal brought from Pennsylvania?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. That is one of the reasons why the O.P.R. can economically deliver their coal 
to Winnipeg and elsewhere?—A. Yes. 

| ~ Q. Because they have to bring their cars back to load them up with coal ?— 


A. Yes. 


| 
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By Mr. Chisholm: | 
Q. What is the condition of that coal when it gets to Toronto with respect to 
degradation ¢ ) 
Mr. Krerer: You are speaking of the western coal ? 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. The western coal. You are contemplating hauling it to Toronto. Now ii 
you put it from the cars to the boats, and then from the vessels back into the cars, | 


you certainly will have some degradation. | 
Mr. Kerrer: I think I could ask this question: Would it not be the same quality 
as the coal which came up the other way and handled the same way all the time? 
Mr. CrisnHotm: I would like to have the witness answer that. 
Wirness: As far as degradation is concerned, we are referring to bituminous — 


coal. 


By Mr. Chisholms | 

Q. I though you ealled that semi-anthracite coal ?—A. In this district there is no 
anthracite coal along the Canadian National. ) - 
Q. You were referring to bituminous 2A. Yes, and consequently the degradation ‘ 
as far as bituminous coal is concerned is negligible because you are using similar cars 
anyway. As far as domestic coal is concerned, there would probably be some degra- ; 
dation insofar as breakage is concerned, but just to what extent that would be, it would ‘ 


be very difficult to determine. 


By Mr. Keefer: im 
Q. You have that degradation in the Pensylvania coal?!—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have to load it into the vessels out of the cars, and out of the vessel 
into the cars?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you simply reverse the procedure to Toronto?—A. Yes. 7 
Q. So you think you can see a little daylight for us there, by getting a cheaper 
haul to the head of the Lakes, and transporting it by water?—A. I think there wou 
be an opportunity of transporting it certain distances, and I see a greater opportuni 
for the cheaper coal which I mentioned a few minutes ago, which might almost 
called sub-bituminous coal, on account of its very much cheaper cost. Whether those — 
coals would be satisfactory and adequate for your Ontario market is another point, | 
which would have to be tried out in order to be determined. Pt 
Q. But the key of the whole problem is transportation ?—A. Absolutely. | 


j 
an 
Q 
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~ 
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By Mr. Chisholm: 4 

Q. Applying that rule of yours your are supposing you would get the same rate | 
east of the Lakes that you are enjoying west of the lakes. Supposing you got these 
rates by rail from Nova Scotia to Toronto—what would your idea be then?—A. By 
rail? Well, I do not think there is very much difference, because your distance from 
we will say, Sydney to Montreal, is one thousand and one miles, if I remember right 
and your distance from Montreal to Toronto— ee 
Mr. Dovetas: ( Cape Breton): Was given as three hundred and thirty-three? 
Wirness: Yes, three hundred and thirty-three, that is right, about thirteen hundred 
miles, and the distance the other way for your coal to Toronto is practically two thous- 
and two hundred, so you would have the best of the rail haul. *, 


By Mr. Keefer: | 
Q. Following up Mr. Chisholms’ question; the Nova Scotia coal has a far better 

position in the problem than you have in the west, because they have practically no | 

rail haul; they have a cheap water haul if they want to use it?—A. Yes. 
Q. They can come right up to Montreal by water?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The difficulty is that they cannot carry a big enough cargo?’—A. Yes. 

Q. How would that affect your situation, if you had to break bulk again to get to 
Toronto ’—A. It would enhance it. 

_ Q. As they do with the Nova Scotia coal?—A. Yes. 

Mr. McKenzies.Do not lead the witness. 

Mr. Keerer: He is our witness. We are not cross examining him. 


\ 


By Mr. Keefer: 


QQ. So that really when you look at it, following up Mr. Chisholm’s question, it 
‘is not a question of comparing the rail haul from Nova Scotia; it is a case of dealing 
with the water haul. What ought to be the water rate? You are an engineer and well 
qualified to speak—what ought to be the water rates, supposing you had a return cargo 
from Ontario ports for Nova Scotia?—A. I should say about sixty cents. 

Q. In normal times ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you ought to be able to get the Nova Scotia coal into Ontario, if you 
enlarged your canal system, at a freight rate of sixty or eighty cents, or at least under 
a dollar ?—A. I should think somewhere about a dollar depending altogether on the 
tonnage. 


Q. So that if Nova Scotia people want to get their coal here they will have to face 
that question of water transportation?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


~ Q. Mr. Drummond, you gave a rate over the Rockies, a distance of about eight 
hundred miles of four cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is .4 of a cent per ton per mile?—A. Yes. 

Q. Over the Canadian National Railway ?—A. Over the old Grand Trunk Line. 

Q. And over mountain country as well?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Well I suppose you notice in his evidence where the Grand Trunk charges 
themselves, or at least places an entry at any rate at half a cent a ton on the coal 
they carry for their own use?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that the Canadian National Railways figure it out in the East at seven- 
‘tenths of a cent?—A. Well, seven-tenths is the basis upon which all coal rates were 
based. 

Q. That is a general principle?—A. That is the general principle in the carry- 
ing out of the rates at which the coal tariff was originally carried out. 

Q. And that is universal I suppose in America, is it, or is it Canadian ?—A. No, 
T have all kinds of American rates before the last advance. I have a great number of 
rates before the last advance in the United States as low as 34 mills, that is a little 
lover three-tenths, that is from a central competitive district to points in the middle 
West, and that was the reason last year in arguing this point before Mr. Carvel] I 
could not see the object of the railroad granting us a rate to the Coast of about four- 
tenths, which was somewhat equal to the American rates, and that we could not secure 
over the Prairie District a rate equal to what had been granted to us over the Mountain 
Division. ; 

_ Q. What was the reason given for it?—A. There was no reason given. He said 
that the railroads had told him they could not haul it for that rate. There was no 
reason given. 

= Q. Did the railroads say what they could haul it for? Was that gone into?—A,. 
He intimated that there they might be able—I don’t remember just exaetly what 
their rate was. As I remember it now he said it was somewhat under half a cent a 
ton mile, but the exact figure I don’t remember. 

| Q. This rate across the Rockies applies to coal the railways use for themselves ? 
—A. It applies also to customers using it apart from the railway. 
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By Mr. McKenzie: ! | \ 

Q. Large quantities of American coal are delivered up here at Port Arthur. De 

you know anything about the rail rate if they move it West towards Wirinipeg? De 

you know what they charge?—A. They charge, as I remember it $3.10 at the present 
time to Winnipeg. It used to be $2.50 to Winnipeg over that 437 miles. 


By Mr. Cowan: i” 

Q. Are they charging a less rate to carry this American coal from Fort William i 

to Winnipeg than they are charging from Winnipeg to Fort William?—A. I am not 

sure about that, but I know that their rate from Fort William to Winnipeg is in 

excess of the rate they are charging us from the West to Winnipeg, because that 3 bie 

“one of the points I went down to see exactly what they were charging. : 
Mr. CuisHotm: There is.a manufacturer here. 

The CuHairmMan: Is the Committee agreed we should give the manufacturers an | 

opportunity to ask any questions ? | 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | 

Q. I am quite agreeable, but I was going to ask a question. What is the Easterh o 
rate. You gave that, did you? You gave the rate to the Coast from the collieries? — 
—A. The rate from the Head of the Lakes to Winnipeg? ig 
Q. Yes.—A. I think it is $3.10 from the Head of the Lakes to Winnipeg. ; 

Q. From your collieries right to say Winnipeg?—A. The rate to Winnipeg 
$5.50 from the bituminous districts. It reduces to about $5 as you get to about t ; | 


middle of the field. 4 
Q. How does that compare with the rate when you get to the Coast/—A. It i 


very much more. It is 54 mills as against about 4 mills. 7 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Would you convert that rate into tons per mile?—A. It. is 5.5 mills per tox 
mile. dj | 
Q. The other is 42—A. Yes. ai 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. That is on commercial coal?—A. Yes. 
Q 


. Can you give us the rate on commercial coal from Nova Scotia to Montreal! i 
—A. I don’t know what the rate is there. | 


By Mr. McKenze: 1a | 


Q. They used to carry coal from Springhill to Montreal ibfig ago at three-tent hs 
of a cent per ton per mile. he 


$ | 
aes 


By Mr. McCrea: 


Q. What was the cause for the lower rate on the prairie?—A. I think it was 
largely due to the fact that they were trying to induce Western development. Up- gi | 
date the Grand Trunk had a more or less unremunerative system there. They were - 
getting no West haul. They had an East haul for fish and other things, so that they 
were trying to induce a return haul on coal. That is what mainly induced them to | 
give that rate. 

By Mr. Cowan: f 

Q. You don’t know whether the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has taker 
any active steps to try and induce their membership to use the Canadian coals up t 
the present time?—A. Mr. McIntyre is here to-day and he has probably take mor 
interest than any person else in the development and making an effort to induce the 


manufacturers to take a more vital interest in the development of the Western comnts 
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_ Q. Mr. Cote made some reference to transporting to Winnipeg by water. Do you 
know anything about that? Using the river stretches and transporting in barges. 
—A. That would be possible all right enough from certain portions of Alberta, from 
Edmonton and some portions of Saskatchewan, but it is so far in advance of the 
present times that I have not given any thought to it at all. I only saw his evidence 
ndicating the matter had been taken up. It has been under consideration for 
quite a number of years, but nothing has been done beyond the first survey. 

Q. It is more an idea at present?—A. There has been nothing done yet. 

Q. The ideal condition would be to haul coal by rail if it could be done. Can you 
suggest anything that could be done in improving your lines, improving your cars, 
advancing transportation generally in such a way as to enable the railways to carry 
@oal at a reasonable cut in the present prices?—A. Theré is no doubt that a certain 
Saving could be made on cars which are designed for the work of transporting coal; 
| at the same time, from an economic standpoint, as far as the railways are concerned, 
they have to retain in their service a large number of boxcars for the transportation 
| of grain, and it seems natural that these cars should be utilized during certain periods 
of the year to the advantage of the railroads in order to prevent congestion during 
| the cold weather. so I cannot see they are going to change the character of their 


} 
| 


iz We have to continue using the box car to a large extent for the transportation 


> 


of coal, not only from the fact that that is a satisfactory car or the proper type of car 
for the transportation of grain, but also it protects the coal from the weather to a 
certain extent. 


‘ By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. It won’t deteriorate as much then?—A. No. 


q Mr. McKenzrm: That is’ the proper word. I am elad you are coming to it. 
“Deterioration” is the right word. You are all calling it “degradation”. 


| The Cuamman: We are within five minutes of adjournment. If Mr. McIntyre 
has any questions to ask we will be glad to hear them. 


é 


Mr. McIntyre: The only questions I have to ask practically have been asked by 
the different members of the Committee, and the answers I wanted to bring out 
definitely were the difference between the freight rate coming from the Edmonton 
district to Winnipeg, compared with those over the Mountains and also what was 
the difference between Western Canadian coal going from the Head of the Lakes, 
as compared with the freight rate from the Head of the Lakes West. I understood 
there was quite a difference there at one time. 


& By Mr. McIntyre: 


Q. (continuing) If you will allow one general statement made by Dr McCallum 
ja few years ago where-he said it would be necessary for the province of Manitoba 
alone to scrap forty thousand furnaces if Alberta coal were used—if they were 
compelled to use western coal. I ‘would like that question to be settled, because 
I think it is very important, if we in Ontario are looking for Western coal—it is 
important to know if by using that western coal we would be compelled to scrap our 
furnaces. 


i Be Mra acter: 


~ Q. What about that? You could use the ordinary furnaces? You could use 

them for the use of your domestic coal?—A. Absolutely so. 

> Q. I have been doing it last winter without trouble—A. No trouble whatever. 
Q. And using your coal—A. Yes. 

_ Q. We found it satisfactory,—A. Yes. 

we Q. It is purely a question of transportation? You cannot get away from that 

point—A. One of your representatives in Port Arthur, wrote to me, and I am to see 

him on my return on that very point—one of your American representatives. 
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Q. It is just ‘as you pointed out, purely a question of freight rates (2. Yes. 
The Cuamrrman: Are they any further questions? 
Mr. Doveias (Cape Breton): Was the witness giving a denial of the statement 
that is is necessary to scrap the furnaces? 
Wirness: There is no difficulty whatever in using western coal in any of the 
furnaces: the only thing is that the western coal makes a little more gas and ig 
probably not quite as satisfactory in a very small fire box, if it is carried to extremes | 
as it is in some cases. but there is no reason why the western free-burning coals should © 
not be absolutely satisfactory for domestic purposes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are referring to what you term “domestic coals” out there?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not apply to all western coals?—A. It does not. 

Mr. Cowan: I think that should be emphasized. I think it is very eal taken | 
because it looks to me as if the province of Ontario were unnecessarily alarmed in © 
thinking that it will be necessary for them to scrap their furnaces. I think it is — 
absurd. tf 
The CuairMAN: The hour of adjournment is here. Have you any other ques- 
tions, Mr .McIntyre? 


Mr. McIntyre: Yes. 
ay Mr. Mctneyre- 


reduction in the price of coal at the mines a The increased papain of cou | 
will reduce the cost of mining, and anything which will assist in obtaining steady 
onerations in mining will reduce the cost. 4 


By Mr Keefer: 


proportion of ia coal will be of a Lanieae al os In any big proposition of > | 
kind the amount of fine coal will be in excess of the enterprise where they are doing % 
true mining under the ground, under ordinary mining conditions. There is no 
doubt that coal will be satisfactory for domestic use. It is entirely a matter of the 


proportion of the lump coal which can be secured in that class of mining operation. 
The Cuamman: Mr. McKenzie has a question to ask the witness. 


By Mr. McKenzie: | 

Q. In Nova Scotia we have a great deal of cite in getting contracts made 
with the National Railways. They seem to hold back and gee and haw about making 
the contracts with us. What is your experience with the coal operators in the West 
in, that regard?—A. In the past there has been little or no difficulty in arranging — 
the contracts; the negotiations have been protracted to a certain extent, but we con- | 
sider that the delay was a natural wish to obtain the lowest possible price for the © 
commodities. I do not think it was unnecessarily so. @ 
Q. Do you find any playing of your mines against the American operators = 
They tell us they are doing that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You get the contracts when the price is satisfactory to the railway company 
—A. Yes. 
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The CHaiRMAN: Any further question. 


Mr. Douctas (Cape Breton): Mr, Chairman, Mr. Drummond has given us very 
valuable evidence, and it occurs to me that eet ial he will not be returning for a 
day or so. We might have some other questions to ask him. 
_ Wirvess: If there is anything, I would be glad to remain over. 
_, The CHamrMan: We have a very full programme for to-morrow and Friday, and 
we have no session on Thursday. 
" Mr. Dovcias (Cape Breton): I simply made this as a suggestion in regard to 
a valuable witness. 
The CHairMAN: I would be very glad to do that, but I do not know when we can 
give further time to Mr. Drummond, unless some witness we have called for to-morrow 
or Friday should disappoint us. While I know we would be glad to hear from him 
further, we cannot very well upset our whole programme. 
Mr. Dovucias (Cape Breton): That is right. 
. Mr. Keerer: May I ask before we adjourn what steps are being taken in regard 
to furnishing us with the costs sheets from these mines. 
+ The Caiman: We will come to that now. : 
Mr. CuisHotm: Mr. ‘Chairman, I wish. to make a motion. The labour people of 
my county wish to be heard before the Committee, and I make the motion that we 
accede to their demand. 
_, Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): I second that motion. It has been done in one 
field i in Cape Breton, and I do not thin’x Mr. ‘Chisholm’s motion is unreasonable. 
Mr. McKenzie: Is it not possible for the men who are coming here to represent 
the labour people of Nova Scotia—all of them ? 

Mr. CuisHotm: No, there are peculiar conditions in the western part of the 
island, and I want to see the labour people represented here. 
The CuHairMAn: May T point out that the Committee has been endeavouring to 
arrange a programme that meets with the requests of the members. of the Com- 
mittee, that certain labour representatives be heard—I do not know where they are 
| coming from; but I think it was the general feeling of the Committee that if we 
heard one delegation of labour representatives from the east, that would be sufficient. 
Now, the Committee will be up against this difficulty, that when you begin opening 
the door for labour representatives, you will have requests from all parts of the 
country which you cannot refuse. [I am subject to the will of the Committee, but 
that is my own view. 
Mr. CuisHotm: You have sent for three labour men from Eastern Cape Breton, 
| and I move that the labour men from Western Cape Breton be represented, and their 
| views offered. 

The Carman: Mr. Chisholm moves that the Committee invite labour ‘repre- 
sentatives from Western Cape Breton— 
“Mr. Dovenas (Cape Breton): The motion was for one representative. 
The CHARMAN: Well, for one representative from the Inverness field—that a 
representative of the labour interests there be asked to appar before the Committee. 
Mr. McKenzie: Before putting that motion, I would like to ask if he would be 
able to appear here with the others. 
_ Mr. Keerer: Where are the three coming from? 
The CHairMAN: Eastern Cape Breton. I think I will speak plainly on this. We 
must get away from this local feeling and the trying to serve local interests in this 
Committee. We have much bigger work than that, and I do not think at all we 
should begin calling the labour representatives from the local fields, unless we are 


ee to go into the labcur situation throughout the whole of Canada. 
[Leonard E. Drummond]. 
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Mr. Cuisnotm: Mr, Chairman, do you not think that my demand is reasonable? 
You wanted three men from another field, and there was no objection to that. 

Mr. Krerer: I thin’x we erred in doing that. 

Mr. Batu: That was a mistake. 

Mr. Kererer: I think we erred in that, and’ if we did err, how far are we going 
to continue to err? There are three on the way now from Nova Scotia. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have summoned three for Friday; they left there on 
Monday night. 


Mr. Keerer: Well, now then, Mr. Chisholm wants to have one come from 
Inverness, is it? CT i 


Mr. (CuHisHotm: Yes, Inverness coal fields. 
Mr. Keerer: Is there any other district wanting to get one or two? The i 
Western people want to get some. 
Mr. McKenzie: Pictou and Springhill. 


Mr. Doverias (Cape Breton): The three representatives that are coming, the 
President of the United Mine Workers and the Secretary, and the board member, 
and generally speaking their jurisdiction extends all over Nova Scotia, but in the 
case of the Inverness, according to what appeared by the evidence, there are condi- 
tions ‘that exist there different from most of the other fields of Nova Scotia. While 
I think the three men that are coming generally may cover the situation in Nova 
Scotia, I think the one man from Inverness might supplement the additional infor- 
mation that might be required to be brought out, and I don’t think it would neces- 
_ sarily open the door for other people to be called from Inverness coal fields, and I 
don’t expect it. : 

Mr. CuIsHoLM: Our condition is unique. 

The CuamMan: So is the condition in every local situation. In what way? 


Mr. CuisHotmM: With respect to complicated conditions down there between 
miner and mine owners. 


é 


Mr. Kererer: Does it affect the eee of production? 


Mr. CHISHOLM: Certainly it does, and that is the reason I want to have the 1 , 
here. F 


bmedustion: I oe we ought to have them here. 


Mr. Cowan: We want the mine workers competent to speak on that. I soll | 
understand the local conditions. : 


Mr. Krerer: All this is going down. Do you want it down? 


The CHamman: Yes. My feeling is that only any witness who can give us 
evidence that is valuable to the question as a whole which we are investigating, it 
is quite proper to have him. But if a witness is coming here to give us information 
on some local condition I don’t think the Committee is justified in taking up time, 4 
because we are going to discard some of the subjects we would like to consider. 


Mr. Cowan: I am willing to support this motion on the condition that this is’ q 
all we are going to call from Eastern Canada. I don’t want to double up expense — 
on the Government. 


The Cuamman: Is the Committee ready for the question ? 


Mr. Cowan: Is that the understanding, that there are going to be no more allowed 
from Eastern Canada? Is that going to be understood ? j 


Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): I think these four men should cover the situation. 


Mr. Cowan: I am not going to vote for a whole lot of expense more than we need. 
[Leonard E. Drummond]. 2 


i] 
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_ The Cuamrman: I cannot imagine what other information the witnesses coming 
from Inverness can give the Committee. I mean as to evidence on the question which 
we are considering. Are you prepared to vote on the motion? 


The motion was put to the Committee and declared carried. 
Mr. Kerrer: When shall we have this witness? 


3 The CuHarrmMan: Whenever it will suit your programme. We have a programme 
prepared for this week and next week. 


_ Mr. Keerer: Will you tell us what the programme is? 


The Cuamman: To-morrow we have Mr. Britt, General Fuel Purchasing Agent 
of the C.P.R., Mr. Price, General Manager of Eastern Lines; on Friday we have 
the labour representatives from Cape Breton. We outlirfed yesterday what we would 
like to get next week. I am sorry I have not got it here with me. We have written 
to most of the parties asking them to come here on those days. We have not heard 
from them yet. On Monday we have water transportation. Then we take up the 
substitutes for coal. 

Mr. Krrrer: When are we going to get the cost sheets in? 


The CHamrMan: Do you wish the letters read? 


(The following letters and telegram were read) : 


Orrawa, April 29, 1921. 


President, Dominion Coal Co., 
Montreal, Que. 


“ Sir,—By direction of the Fuel Committee of the House of Commons, I am trans- 
mitting a copy of a motion adopted by said Committee at a meeting held on Thursday, 
April 21. The motion reads as follows :— 


“ That Coal Operators called as witnesses by this Committee, be obliged to 
furnish the Committee with detailed monthly statements from 1912 to date, 
of the cost of production of coal per ton, showing thereon all items separately 
entering into said cost. Said statement be certified by their auditors.” 


| At a meeting held on Thursday, April 26, the Committee made the above motion 
more explicit by resolving thus :— 


“That the auditors of all coal companies appearing before the Committee 
do personally attend with the original cost sheets mentioned in the resolution 
of April 21, for the purpose of examination thereon.” 

Please be good enough to inform me by wire on what day the auditors will be 
able to appear in person before the Committee with original papers and questions. 


Respectfully, 
| Clerk, Fuel Committee.” 
oi MontreEaL, April 30, 1921. 
“The Clerk, Fuel Committee, 
- House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear ‘Sir,— 
Your letter of April 29th, is received, forwarding copy of the resolution of the 
Dommittee relative to our auditors personally appearing with the original cost sheets. 
Do you mean by this, our auditors, such as Price Waterhouse and Company, who 
make the audit of our company’s accounts. 
f Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. M. WOLVIN, 
President.” 
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Hovusrt or Commons, 


May 2nd, 1921. 
“Roy M. Wolvin, 
President, Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
“Not Price Waterhouse & Co., but R. Gordon, Controller, (Auditor), Dominion 
Coal Company. 


(Signed) THOMAS S. HOWE, 
Clerk, Fuel Committee.” 


Mr. Kreerer: When was that telegram sent? 
The CuHairMAN: Yesterday. 

Mr. Kererer: It is a very easy matter to delay this matter. I think we ioe ( 
hold them up to it promptly, that is if we intend to have them here. 
Mr. McKenziz: Let us name a day when we want them here. We can send then n 
a telegram saying the Committee will hear your auditors on a certain day. ; 


Mr. Keerer: That is a good idea, a very good idea. 
The CHarrMAN: What day will you say? 
Mr. Kreerer: Some day next week to give them plenty of time. 
Mr. Cuisnoitm: I think you have your programme filled for next week. 
Mr. Kererer: What have we got from Wednesday on in the next week? 
The CHairmMan: I might say I wrote personally to every party who was inter- 
ested. Some of them may not be able to come on the days on which we asked them 
Mr. Keerer: How would it be to take a pitch at it, and say next Wednesday, ee 
week from to-morrow ? | 
Mr. McKenziz: There are two companies particularly, the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, and the Dominion Steel Company, Mr. McDougall and Mr. Wolvin, you wante¢ 
a statement of each of these companies. 
Mr. Krerer: This is Tuesday. I would suggest that you fix next Wednesday— — 
a week from to-morrow. 
The Cuamman: And cancel the programme as arranged. That will be May 11th. | 
Mr. Kererer: I think they should be telegraphed to previous to that date, as Mr 
McKenzie suggests, and asked to reply to us. | 
Mr. Douctas (Cape Breton): That applies to the Nova Scotia Coal omg ye 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal Company ? 
The CHarrMAN: Is there any other business to bring before the Committee thi: 
morning? If not, the Committee stands adjourned until 10.30 to-morrow morning. : 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday May 4th, 1921, at 10.30 a.m. 
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House or Commons, 


CoMMITTEE Room No. 425, 
WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 


future Fuel Supply of Canada met at 10.30 am., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, 
residing. 


_ The Cuarman: Will the Committee come to order. Now we have as witnesses 


0-day two representatives of the Canadian Pacific Railway. We will first call Mr. 
3ritt, the General Fuel Agent of that railway. . 


@ 
Mr. Tuomas Barirr called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

| Q. What is your official position, Mr. Britt, iz connection with the railway ¢--- 
\. General Fuel Agent. 

 Q. How long have+you held that position?—A. I have been connected with the 
‘uel Department for thirty years. Actively in charge for thirteen years, 


Q. What are your duties, speaking generally ?—A. Purchasing, distribution and 
‘ecount. 


Q. Of fuel?—A. Yes, fuel only. | | 
By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Over the whole system?—A. No, actively as far west as Fort Williain. 
Vest of Fort William is taken care of locally from the Winnipeg office, although I 
0 take care of the coal that is forwarded from the East to Fort William. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. That is forwarded from the East to Fort William ?—A. Yes, that is Lake Erie _ 


oo ee a 


oal. 


By the Chairman: ci 


| _Q. When you speak of fuel do you use any fuel on the railway except coal ?— 
.. Yes, we use fuel oil on the British Columbia district | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Where do you get that from?—A. From California by water to Vancouver. 
' Q. I suppose where you. use it it is because it is cheaper than coal ’—A. Not 
together, sir as far as I know. It was orignnally brought about for the protection 
E the forests in the Rocky Mountains, that is to avoid the spark. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. About how much coal do you use on the railway every year? Have you any 
atement to make?—A. No, I have no statement. I brought a few memoranda. 
/ur consumption in 1920 was 4,072,582 tons of bituminous coal, 


| By Mr. Cowan: 


‘Q. That is for your whole system?—A. That is for our whole system, and in 
Idition we used 1,110,688 barrels of fuel oil. 


[Thos. Britt.] 
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Q. That does not include your American connections at all, just the Canadiai 
Pacific?—A. Just the Canadian Pacific. The American connections are handled | 
absolutely separate with their own organization. Now, that consumption of coal. 
was divided into Eastern lines and Western lines, that is East and West of Fort 
William. The lines East used 2,154,553 tons and the lines West 1,918,029, and in 
addition, of course, the oil all belongs to the Western lines in British Columbia. 
There is no oil on the Eastern lines to any extent. Of that consumption on Eastern 
lines there were 111,000 tons used on lines in the States, that is, our Eastern lines | 
going through the American territory. For instance, in ‘Maine and through the | 
state of Vermont. ae 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That was all bituminous coal?—A. That was all bituminous coal. 
Q. Do you purchase any anthracite at all?—A. To a very limited extent. The’ 
only anthracite we are using to-day practically is for our coaches, the Baker heaters. 
We have been for several years past taking care of our station requirements with 
coke, gas house coke. : d 


| 


By Mr. Cowan: a 

Q. Where do you get that coke?—A. Principally from the ‘Montreal Light, Heat. 

& Power Company. £ 
Q. That coal you send into the West, 1,000,000 tons, where do you get that? 
Where does that come from?—A. Lake Erie. The different ports on Lake Erie. 
Q. How far west do you ship that for use on the C.P.R.?—A. I ‘might say 
does not go west of Brandon or Broadview. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just tell us generally the source of your supply. .You have ‘told us t 
amount of your consumption, the amount on Eastern lines and the amount 0 
Western lines. Now give us the source of the supply?—A. Well, I better start, 
suppose, from the extreme East, the eastern end of our line, that is down in Ne 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, is taken care of with Nova Scotia coal, and also wit 


coal from New Brunswick. When we come to the state of ‘Maine, we use America 


the system, I might say. &§ 
Q. Can you give us the amount of the Maritime Provinces coal purchased? ag 

I can give you the Canadian coal consumed last year. Out of our last year’s cor 

sumption there were 1,370,000 tons of Canadian coal. | 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. What was the total?—A. The total was 4,072,000 tons in Canada, which will 
also include our lines in the state of Maine. Le 

Q. The amount of the Maritime Provinces coal was what?—A. The way I put | 
was this way, the Canadian coal consumed in New Brunswick, that is the New 
Brunswick district, that would take from St. John through to Lake Megantie. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Where on earth is that?—A. Megantic? . 

Q. It is in the province of Quebec?—A. Yes, below Sherbrooke. New Bruns 
district consumed 150,000 tons; Manitoba district 70,000 tons; Saskatchewan 390. 
tons; Alberta, 578,000 tons, and British Columbia, 182,000 tons. That is a tota 
1,370,000 tons of Canadian coal consumed. 

[Thos. Britt.] 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : . 
—_ Q. You have not included the C.P.R. line in Nova Scotia in that?—A. The 
Dominion Atlantic? — 
~ Q. Yes.—A. That is run under a separate organization altogether. 
absolutely separate from us. 

Q. That is not purchased through the C.P.R.?—A. No, they have local autonomy 
‘down there. They do their own purchasing, distribution and everything else. 
e Q. That is a subsidiary of the C.P.R.?—A. Yes, but their organization is 
entirely separate. ; 


Q. I suppose there are some other lines in a similar position, are there?—A, The 
Quebec Central is. 

Q. Have you any idea of the quantity each of those lines use?—A. Since the war 
came on, when the situation became acute I was not buying the bulk of the Quebec 
Central coal for them. Their consumption runs ‘about 50,000 to 60,000 tons a year. 
m Q. And the D.A.R.2—A. I do know they buy all their coal locally. Incidentally 
they have had their price raised on them this spring. 

— Q. You don’t know what the price is, I suppose?—A. They raised their price 
from $6.25 to $6.50. 

Q. You have not had your price raised ’—A. TI have not any price to work on. 
I have got Nova Scotia. 

Q. Delivered where?—<A. On ear. 


Q. Where?—A. At Stellarton. I think Stellarton is the Acadia delivery point. 
i ing $6.25, and they were raised in the last contract 


They are 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Have you had the price raised on you for the American coal you are buying ? 


—A. This year I might say I have not made a solitary contract for coal of any kind 
3o far. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
| _Q. Why ?—A. Because I can buy it-to better advantage in the open market, and 


we are well proteeted by considerable coal on the ground that costs us considerable 
money and I figure I am going to make that coal earn some money for us, so instead 
of entering into a contract on the higher price I am depending on the market. So 
far I have done exceedingly well. : 

~ Q. That would be the American market @—A. Yes. There is really no spot coal 
in the Canadian market. That 150,000 tons in New Brunswick is practically Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick coal. The rest of it is all used in Western Canada, and 
‘t is all practically from the Crow’s Nest Branch, in Canmore and that district. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


~ Q. Do you own any of your own mines out there?—A. No. 

Q. I thought you owned a mine at Bankhead?—A. That is hard coal. 

Q. Do you own any mines through subsidiary companies?—A. There is a sub- 
‘idiary company, I understand, the Gault Company at Lethbridge, but that is prac- 
leally all domestic fuel. 

Q. You don’t own any mines in the States?—A. We have an interest, not a con- 
rolling interest, in one property, and we secured that for our protection. 


i 


| By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 

/ Q. Do you get much coal from that property?—-A. We get all we require for 
wake Erie, and for the province of Ontario. In other words, it is a backlock for us 
0 help us and give us the preference. They give us preference in the supply when 


. [Thos. Britt.] 
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_ we require it, and they give us preference in the buying, but we don’t control the 
property. 
Q. About what proportion of your American coal did you buy from other lines? 
—A. I would say I thought possibly half, from memory. I would say in the last year — 
we could not get from them—although they gave us all their output—we could not. 
vet from them half the coal we required for our lake shipments. Otur supply went | 
to pieces, and as I say they gave us all their output, but they did not give anywhere 
near the supply to meet our requirements. 


By Mr. McKenzie: | 

Q. The 150,000 tons you consumed in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, is that | 

the total consumption there?—A. No, we had to put American coal in last year. 

Q. Why?—A. We could not get any Nova Scotia coal. £ 

Q. Why?—A. They did not have it, they claimed. | 

Q. Was not the difference between you in price 2—A. Oh, no. We paid anything 
they demanded. 


By Mr. Cowan: | 

Q. You paid what?—A. We paid all they demanded. For bituminous coal coal by. 

water, delivered at St. John, we started off in January, $6.75; February to April, $7; 

May to August, $8.50; August to December, $9, so you see we were very, very generous. | 

We simply gave them whatever they asked for, although they did in December ask | 
for $11. 4 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): ¥ 

Q. Which you did not give them?—-A. Which we did not give them, nor we 
would not give them on account of the American coal prices dropping. We could | 
put American coal by water in cheaper and they very graciously condescended t 
knock off that $2. ! f 
Q. That was for railroad purposes?—A. That was for railroad purposes. Tha 

is on the car at St. John. iWe did also get some rail coal from them from Springh 
which I might say is a great condescension for them to give the C.P.R. Springhill | 
coal. That belongs to another railway in the vicinity. ‘It was as .an extreme favour 
that we got it, after begging them. In February they charged us $5.60 on the 
at the mines; in August, $6; August to November, $6.50, and December, $7.50. Now 
to come back to the $6.75—— Pa 


By the Chairman: y 4 
Q. That is for what?—A. That is for coal on the cars at Springhill. E4 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): ; 
Q. Springhill or Springhill Junction?—A. Springhill Junction, I would say, he 
freight is from Springhill Junction to St. John, $1.55 in addition to the prices her 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Is that a long ton?—A. That is a short ton. 
Q. Your company is quite willing to use more Nova Scotia coal if you could 
get it 2—A. I would like to say right here in connection with Nova Scotia coal, that 


much good. Y a 


By Mr. Cowan: ; 
Q. What is the difference?—A. Because it does not come through. 
Q. What do you mean by that?—A. It is confiscated. 
{[Thos. Britt.] , 
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Q. By whom?—A. Connecting railroads. 


> Q. That is not anything against the coal. The coal is good_enough?—A. I am 
eferring to reliability of the supply. That is why we depend more on water shipments. 
_ Q. That is a thing that is becoming more complicated every. day. It looks to me 
as if there was something wrong down in Nova Scotia. I don’t know what it is, 
and I want to find out. 

- By the Chairman: 


| Q. Will you explain that to us?—A. I will explain that to you in this way: If 
we make a contract for rail coal down there, if the coal is plentiful it will come 
‘through but if coal is scarce other railroads take it and they tell you they have priority 
rights to the coal in Nova Scotia. I: have been told that frankly. 


| 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. There is no real inducement for you to deal with those companies down there? 
—A. Not for rail shipments. Water shipment is controlled by the Dominion Coal 
Company. They ship it and handle it, but as far as rail coal to us is concerned 


/ 


it is not reliable. 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


_ Q. So in point of fact the coal industry in Nova Scotia as far as the purchase 
by the O.P.R. is concerned your road is handicapped.—A. To that extent I have 
explained there. I would hesitate to-day to make a contract with any Nova Scotia 


firm for rail coal for a year. Conditions are easier to-day. They may change before 
the winter. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. How do these other railroads get prior rights? Have they any interest in the 
ompany’—A. No, they simply take it. Needs must. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. That is the other railways, the Government railways? 


By Mr. Douglas (‘Cape Breton) : 


Q. The Canadian National Railways ?—A. Yes, they don’t take it all the time, 
sut when coal is plentiful it will come’through, but I am speaking of the time of 
stress when coal is scarce, your contract is no use to you. One of the last actions of 
Mr. Magrath was to settle a big dispute we had for a lot of that coal that was taken 
while the order was placed at the mines: “You must give the coal to us and not to 
the O.P.R.” The miner says, “I have a contract with the O.P.R. You can take it 
t your own risk if you want to.” And they took it. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Did not these things happen to you during the war?—A. Yes, and they have 
lappened since the war, not to the same extent. 
Q. Before the war you never had any trouble of that kind with the Nova Scotia 
1?—A. Nova Scotia came principally through to us by water. 
_ Q. Whether water or rail, before the war you had no confiscations of that kind? 
—A. No. As I say, we had very little rail; it was practically all water. 
Q. Whether it was or not, it never happened before the war?—A. No. 


a 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. If it came by water the railway companies could not confiscate it?—A. No. 
[Thos. Britt.] 
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By Mr. McKennue: . | 

Q. You know a great many things were disarranged and in desperate condition 
during the war, and things were happening that never happened before?—A. Yes, 
but the railroads had to operate and if the coal was taken by means of transports 
why take another company’s coal? : 


, 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape ieelon) 


Q. It was not the fau 
fault to the mine owner. | 
QQ. The fault is with the railway?—A. Yes. Things may be very easy to- day. 
I say in the spring of 1919 conditions were easy, but in September and ‘October you 
could not get coal. 4 J 

Q. So that you are afraid to make contracts in (Nova Scotia for that reason ?—_ 
A. I hesitate to do it. 


I am not attributing any a 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You could get a lot of chia coal by water to Montreal and St. J phi What 
reason have you for not doing it?—A. For the reason I have not got any prices from | 
the Dominion Coal Company for this year’s business. : 

Q. Have you asked for them?’—A. I have asked for it’ and was told the in fold 
mation would be furnished this week. 

Q. That looks as though they were a pretty slow outfit in looking after con- 
tracts?—A. They know we are more or less handicapped down there. They are 
really the only ones that can supply us coal in that, territory. i 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. It would be a fair conclusion to make that one reason why the mines are not. 
working steadily in Nova Scotia and in Cape Breton is because of the policy of th 
C.N.R. in confiscating coal that might be consigned to your company 2_A,. I would ( 
not put it as strong as that. One of the reasons to-day of course is our very very low 
consumption. Our traffic has fallen off and our consumption is very low. We had | 
been taking our current requirements from them up to the first of May. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Do those other railway companies take your coal from you without an ‘ordi 
from the Fuel Controller?’—A. There is no necessity for it now, but when they did) 
take it— » am 

Q. Without an order from the Fuel ‘Controller ?—A. I believe so. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. The railways all have that right, for instance, as I understand it, out. West | 
if there is a carload or a load of coal consigned to any dealer, if the C.P.R. finds the 
are in need of coal they will take the coal?—A. I cannot say so much about the West 
but I do know during the period of the war to the close the (Canadian Pacific Railwa Ay 
did not confiscate twenty-five cars of coal and what care it did confiscate we offere d 
to return in ten days and those, probably twenty-five cars, were not confiscated owing | 
to short supply but due to the fact of snow blockades, but twenty-five cars was the | 
sum total of confiscations east of Fort William during the whole period of the war. | 
We prefer to buy our own coal and pay for it excess prices rather thaa interfere ty 
with the commercial coal. i 

Q. Have you been getting any of this coal delivered in years gone by We wall 
at Montreal?—A. We have had nothing since 1916. In 1912 at Montreal and Quebec 


we had 527,000 tons. In 1913, 515,000 tons; in 1914 possibly 500,000 tons; in 1916, 
390,000 tons. 
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By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Can you give the relative prices for these?—A. Yes, I can give you the 
wrices. 1916, 112,000 tons; 1917, at Quebec only, 22,000 tons. ‘There was no coal 
‘ame to us beyond Quebec that year. They did not have it for us. In 1916, we only 
rot a limited quantity. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. There is a tremendous dean in the price of coal that was consumed by you 


'y water’—A. That is the coal received from the Dominion Coal Company during 
hose years. 


Q. You are not receiving now any at all?—A. No. 
Q. 1917 was the last?—A. Yes, that was at Quebec. 


By Mr. Keefer: | 
, .Q. What were ne prices?—A. Montreal prices per net ton on the car. 1912, 
2.613; 1913, $2.614; 1914, $2.68; 1915, $2.68; 1916, $3.35. Now the Quebec prices 
ave been Be aeheimntely always 25 to 30 es a ton higher than Montreal. 


Q. It was freighted up by water?—A. By water delivered on cars on our own 
racks. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


| Q. The short ton?’—A. All these figures I quote there are short ton. The coal 
fa 1917 in Quebec was $6.70. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q Is the big increase in price ‘the reason you are not getting it that way now? 
|-A. There was no coal of any account available in 1918 and 1919. 

Q. You have not got any prices from them at all for delivery?—A. Yes, I have 
price this year. They offer 100,000 tons at $8.10. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. Where?—A. On cars, Montreal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Can you explain the difference between 1914 and 1920?—A. I cannot say as to 
hat the difference is. It is all put down in the cost of production. At one time 
re had a fairly good idea of the cost of production, but for years past that cost has 
gased to be a factor. 
:Q. When did you have that cost of production?—A. In 1911 i 1912. 
Q. What was it then? 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. It would be under $2.61 anyhow.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what the freight was by water?—A. They used to give us a 
elivered price. It would run about 50 to 60 cents. That is what I think they 
gured their boat rate and their handling. That, of course, they would keep to them- 
elves pretty well. It is their own business. 


By Mr. Doualas (Cane Breton) : 


Q. What prices were you given this year on Nova Scotia coal by water?—A. Our 
urchases this year are going to be light on account of the great falling off in traffic. 
Je have considerable coal on the ground and they have offered us 100,000 tons at 
3.10, and I can to-day put down better coal in Montreal at $7.50, American coal. 
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By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Where do you bring that coal from?—A. et the Clearfield region 
Pennsylvania; from around West Virginia. 

Q. How do you bring that coal in ?—A. All FALL: | 

Q. You can lay it in there all rail at $7.507—A. That would include the da m 
and the exchange. | 

Q. Have you been taking any in by water?—A. No, none at all. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): . 
Q. How do you get your West Virgina coal in t—A. Rail. 


By Mr. Cowan: : | 
Q. What is the rate there? We want to get the cost of producing that coal on | 

the American side rather than down in Nova Scotia, what they claim the cost of 
production is?—A. Cost at the mines, $2.25. 
Q. That is the spot coal?—A. Dont confuse this distress coal with spot coal 
Some of the witnesses have been Pung the two together. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Explain the difference please?—A. Distress coal is that in anticipation of 4 j 
shortage coal is put in storage or on wheels under demurrage, which has to be disposed . 
of. ; 

Q. Or pay demurrage?—A. Yes. It is only a question of time when the | 
demurrage eats up the value of the coal and you are left with nothing. On the other 
hand mine owners that are busy rather than lose it will sacrifice a profit on part of | 
their output in order to keep their mines in operation. 


By Mr. Doustas (Cape Breton): 


Q. That would be spot coal?—A. That would be spot coal. What I would call 
spot coal to be shipped after the order has been placed. : 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You may be able to get it and you may not ?—A. You have to take a chance of - 
getting enough to go along with. 


~~ 


By Mr. Keefer: ae | 

Q. This price is spot coal?—A. Yes, it is coal that is shipped after you give the | 
order. 
@. The price is what?—A. $2.25 at ihe mines. 


Q. That would not be a fair criterion to take?—A. I have been offered contra 
coal at $2.75. 


{ 4 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Take contract coal. What is your freight rate?—A. It varies from $2.75 to | 
$3, according to who owns the coal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Give us the difference in cost to get to Montreal?—A. $2.75 is on the O.P.R. | 
rails. It would not include the C.P.R. charges in their terminals. That is, foreign 
freight up to the C.P.R. lines, connecting roads, $3.71. 

Q. What should be added to an ordinary dealer bringing the coal in ?—A. J thinl 
it is 80 cents a ton for movement, that is, switching. That would include the movement 


in the terminals to their siding, or wherever the coal was required. 
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Q. What is the next item?—A. That would be approximately 12 per sents It 
would be about $7,70. 

Q. What are the additional charges?—A. Duty 53 cents. 

Q. Anything for insurance?—A. Not on rail coal. 

Q. That makes a total of what?—A. $7.7 

. Have you never tried to bring it by water to save that heavy expense of rail haul ?— 

A. That is a cheaper route than water. 

-Q. How comes that?—A. Water is a combination of rail and water and then you 
have your discharge, your handling at the terminal. 

Q. The water was used to a greater extent during the war owing to HG pases, 
of rail equipment. You could not get coal through the American side in ears 

Q. What is the American rate ?—A. $1.81 and $1.95. 

Q. What is the water rate from there down -—A. This year I understand it has 
dropped to $2.22. 

Q. That is affected by the size of the carrier?—A. They are all canal draft boats. 

Q. You are taking that same coal up to the head of the lakes at what price?—A. 
Ffty cents or less. 
Q. Why the difference between $2.25 and 50 cents. Up to the head of the lakes 
it is twice the distance to Montreal. Why the difference?—A. First of all, your down 
river is governed by the size of your carrier. Another thing, your carrier is limited 
toa canal draft. You take a boat on Lake Ontario, she will carry 3,200 or 3,300 tons. 
The best of those carriers coming down, canal drake will only earry 2,200 or 2,300 
tons. A lot of them will.do worse than that 

Q. The difficulty is the canal carriage ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If that canal carriage was improved you would increase the rate?—A. I think 
they used to carry that coal for 90 cents. 

Q. From where?—A. From Lake Erie to Montreal. 

Q. At that time you were carrying it up to Port Arthur and Fort William for 
30 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is almost three times more?—A. Yes, they pretty much figure their rate here 
on what they can get for their commodities. 
Q. It is a fact that the freight rate on the coal from Lake Erie is very largely 
| affected by the canal question?—A. There is also another question, the return cargo. 
Q. As regards return cargo, are there any return cargoes out of Montreal going 
F West by Water ?—A. Not to any extent. There are some boats go down below Montreal 


Q. There is quite a bit of pulpwood?—A. Coming back. 
Q. Is there any large package freight, or do you haul it all by rail?—A. I do know 
that all the coal carriers practically go back empty. 
| Q. We will leave the question. The idea is that canal carriage is increasing the 
cost of freighting the coal to Montreal, as we have had it from other witnesses, by 
$1.50 a ton. If you had a big carrier carrying eight or ten thousand tons cargo you 
‘should be able to get that down to Montreal at 75 cents easily’—A. No, I would not 
say that. 

' QQ. How much?—A. For instance, an Upper Lake boat is running at 40 or 50 


. Q. He gets a return cargo. I have an idea of that here. Take when coal rates 
‘yan in 1911, 30 and 40 cents, in 1919, iron ore ran from 60 cents to a dollar and then 
| she has the grain in the fall. 

' Q. Supposing she came to Montreal and went back light, charging up the freight 
‘rate both ways it would not be more than 90 cents?—A. There is another factor. 
' Take in the grain carrying season a nine thousand ton boat will go up there with coal 
at 40 or 50 cents. She earns $4,500. She comes down with grain. I am giving you 
‘the different phases why, so for as the rail shipment is concerned, it is all a foreign 
‘shipment. On that figure to Montreal it is all paid to foreign Companies. We don’t 
‘earn anything on that. 
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Q. Take your coal for your ships. Where do you get your coal for these , 
vessels on the lake service?—A,. Port McNichol. : 
Q. How do you get your een to Port McNichol?—A. By self- unloading boats 


to Lake Erie. ri 
Q. You bring it to Port McNichol?—A. Yes. 2 
Q. At what rate?—A. About a dollar. That includes discharge. 4 


Q. How much farther is it to Port McNichol than it would be to Montreal by — 
water? It would be twice the distance, would it not, around tarough Lake Erie, | 
river St. Clair, the Detroit river and Georgian bay. The other way it is down Lake ~ 
Ontario and. down the St. Lawrence?—A. Yes. a 

Q. And you get it by water at 90 cents, including the discharging?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. What return chargoes do you get for that boat out, of Port McNichol ?— a 
A. They are built for the stone carrying trade. We only ae them in the stone 7 
carrying trade. | 

Q. Why could not the same thing happen in Montreal if it was desired ’?—A. i ! 
don’t know. a 

a 
By Mr. Cowan: ; q 

Q. I would like you to look at that railway map behind you. You say you take | 
your coal from some point in the Eastern States and take it as far west as Broad-— | 
view. Would you indicate on that map where you get the coal in the United q 
States?—A. It is loaded at Astabula, Cleveland, Camion, down as far as Toledo. ' 

Q. How far would they transport that by rail on the American side before you | | 
reached the lake shore?—A. From 150 to 175 miles. There is some of it comes from — | 
the South, further than that. | 

Q. We will keep that in mind now, that number of railways. Then you trans- : | 
port it up the lake and trans-ship it, take it west as far as Broadview. Indicate | 


on the map where Broadview is. It is in Saskatchewan. q 
Mr. Keerer: It is about on the boundary. | 


Mr. Cowan: It is 90 miles east of Regina. You have seven hundred miles 
there. Now you bring your Alberta coal as far east as Broadview. Judging by — 
that map you are taking your coal 175 miles on American territory and up the lakes, 
the whole distance being additional to the amount you had to transport it from _ | 
the Alberta points to Broadview. Tell me why it is that it is more profitable for _ 
you to carry that west 700 miles over your road, plus the eastern distance additional — 
to what you would have bringing it east from the western points?—A. In the first | 
place, of course, your lake transportation—I have explained that boating business, . | 
of boats going up for cargo on a cheap rate for cargo. For instance, this year it | 
is very difficult to get boats to move on account of no ore coming down. a 

Q. That does not explain it at all, because on Canadian soil you take that coal | 
west 700 miles and you only bring your coal east 700 miles. You are taking it. 
really to centre points. ‘But on the eastern haul you have all the lake and all the. 
American haul in addition. Now why?—<A. Because with the ‘Canadian haul, that is 
hauled at a time when cars would otherwise go back empty. You are utilizing the 
empty car movement. They come into Fort William with grain and go haek with 
coal. When they come up with coal they go back empty again. | 

Q. That explains the whole thing?—A. That is the way they figure ae I ame! 
not a transportation man. I am just telling you the general principles, what they | 
are. Ai 

Q. I can quite understand that. Do you when you are figuring out the price of 
coal and distributing your patronage to the Americans, building up American mines. | 
and American cities to their advantage, do you take into your calculation the fact 
that if you bought that mine in Alberta and thereby built up Canadian cities and 
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Baden industry, that traffic on your road would be increased that much, whereas 
on the other hand, you are losing’—A. That is all taken. into consideration, and 
nomics figured out, and the Canadian Pacific is doing to-day and always has 
ae the western coal as far as they could possibly buy it and bring it east, 
and in certain seasons of the year they bring it clear through to Winnipeg when 
the conditions permit it. The Canadian Pacific Railway is really building up 
industries on their own lines, and they do it at times even when they have suffered 
loss by so doing, but there is a limit to where you can foster industries. 
= (. I dere that, but it does seem to me strange that it is more profitable 
for you to bring that coal 1,500 miles further than you can get it on your own 
lines. It is an awful discrimination in favour of Americans.—A. Look the other 
way. We will probably be able to lay down coal at Fort William this year at $6.50 
duty paid. Now we have only 400 odd miles to Winnipeg for that coal, into 
Winnipeg. Our Alberta coal is costing us over $5 on the car. Look at the other 
side of it. ‘The American coal can be mined, transported by rail and carried by water 
and come into Fort William for with about $1.25 what it costs to mine in Alberta. 
— Q. We want to find out why it is?—A. The whole thing gets back to the cost of the 
coal. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Taking the same position, that is applicable to Nova Scotia coal. Nova Scotia 
coal costs you $8.10.—A. Yes. 
: Q. You can put it in Port Arthur for $8.50. There is something wrong. It 
an be due to increased mining difficulties in Nova Scotia ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Those are the outstanding facts?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the Nova ‘Scotia coal would have that freight haul and the duty always 
in their favour ?—A. And the exchange. 
Q. They would have this if they would only reduce the cost of mining ?—A. Yes. 


En 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. What do you caleulate in determining as to wherein the American coal would 
compete with the Western coal for your own carrying of it, what rate per mile?—A. I 
really could not say that offhand, I don’t know. 


~ By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Speaking of your coal, you are giving us a lot of radiation which is very 
valuable, speaking of that coal in Nova Scotia, apart from what you bring up to 
‘Quebec and Montreal you must buy considerable for consumption in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. What quantity do you consume in the Maritime Provinces? 

The ‘CHaiRMAN: He has given us that. 


Witness: In 1920 we purchased from the Dominion Coal Company for the lower 
provinces 101,000 tons, and by rail we purchased 13,000 tons. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. What was the price?—A. I gave you the price. Another thing I want to 
mention is this, that we have always had difficulty in getting Springhill coal because 
there are certain reasons or obligations why we cannot get it, although Springhill 
'would be the most valuable coal for the Canadian Pacific on account of the shorter 
‘rail haul. They insist on giving us bituminous coal by water. 

Mr. Batu: It is in competition with $2.80 whereas Springhill is only $2.55. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Evidently this Nova Scotia coal is entirely satisfactory to the C. P. R. for 
their uses, and the only question is as to making an arrangement to get it. Has 
(Thos. Britt.] 
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a 


your company ever tried to do with any of the Nova Scotia mines as you have attempted 
to do with one of the American mines, get a preference or have an interest in that | 
mine? Have you ever thought of getting an interest in a Nova Scotia mine in order | 
that you might supply yourself from it?—A. We have thought of it once or twice, but 
first of all you would have to find both rail and water outlet. For instance, the coal _ 
coming to Montreal is practically a water proposition. We could not mine the same 
quantity of coal in the winter as in the summer, and you would have a difficulty in 
finding an outlet for the coal in the winter time. | 


| 


By Mr. Keefer: | : | 

Q. I thought the C. P. R. did some work in New Brunswick?—A. No, we have _ 

no property in New Brunswick. We have a term.contract with the Minto Coal Com a 
pany. 

Q. What do you get that coal at?—A. $5.36 at the mine. _ 
Q. Where do you bunker your ocean ships with coal?—A. We bunker them at St; 

John in the winter and Montreal and Quebec in the summer. '% 

Q. That is Nova Scotia coal?—A. That is Dominion Coal Company’s coal. We 
used that last winter. = 

Q. That is transported to ‘St. John2—A. Yes. | 

Q. By water?—A. Yes, or to Montreal by water. S. 

Q. Does that price stand you the same as the rail coal?—A. We paid last year $13 

a gross ton trimmed in bunkers. . 3 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | . - 
Q. At St. John?—A. Yes. Up to the first of this month we had been paying $9 at 
St. John for coal, only a forty-eight hour run from Sydney. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. For railway coal?—A. For railway coal, yes. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Do you happen to know what is the ratio of coal cost in a dollar’s worth of 
freight? We can see then the ratio of coal on: these high freight rates?—A. No, I | 
don’t know that I have that economic figure. I am really more confined to actual — 
coal movement. gah | 

Q. Would it be one-fifth, taking it in round figures——A. I would have to know © 
more about it before I would even say one-fifth. ! | 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Have you any difficulty in securing what coal you require from the Western 
market ?’—A. Not when they are working. We have had some difficulties with strikes 
and when there was trouble. We have had no trouble for sometime past. . 

Q. You had trouble to such an extent that you had to move your American coal =| 


further west?—A. Yes, we had to go out and buy an inferior coal, Illinois coal and — 
Indiana coal. | . 


ca 


By Mr. Cowan: : * 


Q. Is the American coal usually up to the standard of the Canadian coal?—A. | 
There is good and bad, but if you can pick your American coal, the American coal is 5 
superior to the Canadian coal. t. 

Q. If you can pick it?—A. Yes if you have sufficient opportunity to select it as ’ 
you have at the present time with a free market. You can pick and choose to-da a | 

Q. Ordinary good American coal is not equal to Canadian?—A. There are a lot 
of inferior coals in Nova Scotia. y 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. They compare with the ordinary coal but they are not comparable with the 
rood American coal.—A. Where the Cape Breton coal suffers on a locomotive, it is 
its friability. It is a friable coal, but mind they have some excellent coals in Cape 


Breton too, but they are all mixed together when they are shipped to anybody. They 
don’t keep them separate. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


QQ. Do you think it would be advantageous to them to have them kept separate ?— 
A. I think their cost would be too high. Their assembling would be a big proposition. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You referred before to confiscating your coal, being taken over by the Cana- 
dian National roads. You said that that discouraged you from making a contract? 
—A. Yes, I said it discouraged me. 

 Q. Do you anticipate trouble in that respect this year?—A. It is a proposition 
that is very hard to follow out. At the present time the production of coal all over 
America is at a very low ebb. 

Q. The consumption?—A. The production is at a low ebb. To-day on the 
‘American side they are millions of tons behind the same date last year, due to the 
fact that nobody is buying and nobody is stocking. If the industries come back 
with a whirl with the season then they may arise again. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Would not that indicate to you the advisability of fixing up a contract with 
Nova Scotia as quickly as you can?—A. Not at that figure. 

Q. If you could get the right figure you would be willing to do it?—A. I have 
my protection on the ground now. I differ from a good many others in that regard. 


The Canadian Pacific has always made it a policy to carry heavy stocks of coal as 
insurance. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. How heavy do you carry to the Head of the Lakes?—A. The way they figure 
Fort William coal is, they have to anticipate the next season’s requirements. You 
have to figure a year ahead. Then you have always got to figure another month or 
two in the spring on aecount of difficulties with labour and so forth. 

| Q. That is for the coal supply from Fort William to where?—A. To Broadview 
and further. 

_  Q. How far down East do you come with your Lake Superior distribution ?7—A, 


Lake Superior coal does not come East of Fort William, but we have a place at Jack- 
fish. 


Q. You sweep from Chapleau to Broadview with your water distribution ?—A., 
I do more than that. JI have another port on Georgian Bay, Byng Inlet. 
_ Q. At Port McNichol also?—A. That is a boating proposition. 

Q. How far do you swing east from Byng Inlet?—A. As far as Chalk River. 

Q. So you practically sweep that far by using Port Arthur as a base 1—A. Yes. 
Ov It if a project that does not apply to the St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Cowan: That is what beats me. I want to find out the difficulty of doing it. 

Mr. Kerrrer: The difficulty is the canals. 

Mr. Cowan: They are not even getting up to Montreal. 

Witness: If they cannot compete with rail coal at Montreal with the high 
American freight rate into Montreal look at what they are going to be up against. 
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By Mr. Keefer: | 
Q. Why don’t you take your coal down by water if you have ability to do it? 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. How do you account for the fact ‘they could do it in 1912 aa 1913, and maken | 

a on of $2.13, and with a water rate of $1.60 and 80 cents they cannot do it now? | 

_ Cowan: That is what I cannot understand. There is a nigger in the fence | 

i Seti and I want to find that nigger. _ 

4 

By Mr. Chisholm: 4 

Q. Whilst looking for the nigger in the fence I want to ask a question. I . | 

interested in the confiscation process. You had a contract with the Dominion Coal | 

Company, so had the National Railways. Is it possible that the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany were giving you a greater percentage of their contract than they were givin 

the National Railways?—A. The principal trouble I referred to was the : Oa 

of the Greenwood Colliery coal, owing to inability to get Springhill coal, we bought | 

coal from the Greenwood Colliery, and that is the coal they took. 


j 
7 
| 


FREES, 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. They did not have a contract with the C.N.R. at all at the time?—A. I don’t 
think so. Why it was so clear to me, it was during a time when we were scratching 


for coal. 


By Mr. Chisholm:. 

Q. My object in asking these questions is we should not like to see any process. 
gone through by which you would be discouraged from buying Nova ‘Scotia coal on 
account of these confiscations?—A. During the time of the arbitration over this vou 
I was told the Canadian Pacific had no business buying coal from Springhill. I was ° 
told that in the presence of Mr. Magrath. It was not on our territory, to keep out | ! 
WWor sate im | 

Mr.Cowan: I consider any company has the right to go into any part of Canad 
to buy anything they darn well please. W 


Mr. Douauas (Cape Breton): The C.P.R. should have equal rights of confiscation | | 
with the ‘C.N.R. » | 


Ree nae 


—- Ses eee 


By le Cowan: ik 

Q. Would you be prepared to go into the Nova Scotia field if that reason were 
removed ?’—A. Mr. Dick told me he was very busy with this Committee, and he had 
not had time to. look un the prices. 


{ 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


Q. I suppose these negotiations had been going on at the same time with | 
—A. No, because our present contract ran through till the first of May. Om 
contract for Nova Scotia and the lower end expired the first of May. | 

Q. For coal delivered at St. John?—A. Yes, and I did not take any more than 
I had to at $9 per ton. | 

Q. But you have no outstanding coal for delivery at Montreal?—A. No, although | | 
I believe we will use considerable of it in our bunker requirements. 

Q. At Montreal?—A. At Montreal, because the bunker requirements are prin- | 
cipally served by water. We bunker our boats mostly all from the water side and 
the Dominion coal is there and it is available and we are using it. ‘ 
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By Mr. rt oe 


Q. Where is Byng Inlet on Georgian Bay ?—A. It is close to Parry Sound. 

_ Q. You take it to Sudbury and back on your main line to Chalk River?—A. Yes. 
; Q. You also bring it down the Toronto way?—A. Only ag far as MacTier, the 
first divisional point. 

c Q That would be only one-third of the way between Sudbury and Toronto ?— 
A. I don’t know what that division would be. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Generally speaking your company is quite willing to purchase and use Nova 
‘Scotia coal provided the price is right and you have reasonable assurance of delivery ? 
—A. Yes, and the quality and preparation is kept right. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cave Breton): 


Q. About what quantity could your company take care of annually ?—A. Condi- 
tions have changed somewhat in this regard, that when we were buying heavy from the 
_ Dominion Coal Company we stocked up coal in the summer time against the winter. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Did you find that a profitable thing to do?—A. It was a necessity. You had 
to take it in by water and you had to stock it all in the summer time but when 
you come to all rail American movement, it is not the same necessity, and we stocked 
last fall against the bad weather, which we did not experience, and the result is 
we have more coal on the ground than we would have in the ordinary years. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


, Q. American coal?—A. American coal, with which we had to protect ourselves 
against a heavy season. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. How much coal would you get at Montreal and other points from the Nova 
Scotia collieries? You have to take into consideration what you take from the 
United States?—A. Yes. 

Roughly speaking, what would be the total quantity you could consume?—A. 
They only offered 100,000 tons. 

Q. What are your requirements?—A. At the present time they would probably 
Tun about 25,000 tons a month. . 

’ 


| 


\ By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. That is for rail?—A. For water. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


__ Q. TI am speaking of the ability of Nova Scotia to supply you up to Montreal 
with coal. What are your total requirements?—A. Considering the stock we have 
on the ground, the limited demand to-day would be about 25,000 tons a month. 

| Q. If you had no stock at all, take your bunkering and everything, what is the 
_market of the O.P.R. for Nova Scotia coal?—A. The figures I have given are 
) practically correct and governed by the traffic conditions. 


‘ 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. That is to say approximately half a million tons would not be out of the way? 


+A. No. 
(Thos. Britt.|} 
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By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Did the Dominion Coal Company give any reason when they said you could. | 
itn have 100,000 tons?—A. The days of giving reasons for anything are gone past. 

it 

By Mr. Keefer: | 

Q. You know as a matter of fact that coal is going out of the country up to 
this year at very high prices?—A. Yes, and some of it is going to take a little dip 
now. | 


By Mr. McKenze: 

~Q. How much coal did you get from the Dominion Coal Company the year you got | 
the most during the war?—A. About 527,000 tons. | 

Q. There was no trouble about getting that coal?—A. No, ne were very anxious 
at that time. They would give you all you could take. a 

Q. They had their big ships and equipment for handling the ne at that time I | 
A. Yes, as a matter of fact we have no equipment at all for handling. We have to. 
depend on their equipment for handling. : | 


By Mr. Cowan: | a 
Q. Ships?—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. You know that during the war the ships were commandeered?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, of course; they could not send any more coal up the St. Lawrence 2A, 
No. Some of it was taken for steel products too. | 

Q. You also know that hundreds and thousands of their men went overseas to fight 
and that caused a slump in the transportation of coal from the mines in Cape Breton. | 
You are aware of that?—-A. Yes, I am also aware of that. a 

Q. You are also aware that since the war they are trying to get back the markets 
they had in the St. Lawrence ports?—A. And in New England. | 

Q. They lost all their markets on account of the war. You are aware of thagill 
—A. Yes. 5 | 

Q. You are certainly aware there is displacement generally as far as this Dominion | 
Coal Company is concerned?—A. Go no farther back than last year, there was no 
war last summer and we could not get coal shipped at St. John. 

Q. They did not get back to their normal conditions?—A. They gave plenty, of | 
coal to the Dutchman. 

Q. To what Dutchman?—A. To Holland There were bigger prices. i 


t 

By Mr. Chisholm: 3 | 

Q. As a matter of fact there was not a very large quantity shipped to. Europe by | 

the Dominion Coal Company?—A. I don’t know what their figures were. There 
seemed to be a lot of boats there. 


q 
By Mr. McKenzie: | 

Q. Is it not a fact that this embargo which was put on the coal cancelled those | 
Dutch contracts. You are aware of that?—A. Yes, I presume it did, yes. 

Q. And they did not send that coal?—A. It was late in the season, wasn’t it? 
It was late in the season that that thing happened. Even before that we did not 
get the coal. | | 

Q. Is it not a fact that as a purchaser of coal your company would make the | 
best bargain you could, right down to rockbottom——A. Yes, regardless of sentiment. 

Q. Absolutely regardless of sentiment?—A. Yes. 

[Thos. Britt.] 
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Q. I suppose you give the same right to the man who is selling coal. He will 
ll as a rule on the best terms he can?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have been having a surplus of loyalty in this Committee in the past, and 
he opinions of people who buy for loyalty. Do you buy for loyalty?—A. We have 


ec 


gotten over that. We had to pay a lot for our loyalty during the war. 


Q. Talking about the displacement on your contract, that is coal that was 


> 


‘consigned to you and was switched somewhere else. That was during the regime of 


‘Mr. Magrath, of course?—A. I think it was. I don’t know whether it was actually 
in his time—it was in his time as Fuel Controller. 
Q. It was during the time he was Fuel Superintendent, or “Fuel Controller ” 


‘is the word, I think?—A. Yes. 


Q. Was it not a different condiiton of things entirely to the old time conditions? 
A. The strange thing about that was that the coal that was selling at high prices in 
$t. John always came through without confiscation. We had to buy that. 
~ Q. Mr. Magrath was in control?2—<A. Mr. Magrath, I don’t think ever cancelled 


that, because Mr. Magrath at the arbitration made_them pay damages. 


Q. He fixed the price at our mines. I am simply telling you that.—A. Yes, he 


fixed the price. 


_ Q. You stated a moment ago you were told in the presence of Mr. Magrath you 
had no business to be looking for coal?—A. For Springhill coal? Yes. 

_ Q. Mr. Magrath was there then when that statement was made?—A. He was 
not there at that time as the Fuel Controller. He was there as an arbitrator, I 
claimed that the coal was confiscated from me at the contract price and I had to pay 
the higher price at St. John, and I insisted that they pay the difference. 
= Q. Mr. Magrath, while he was Fuel Controller in charge of things, conditions 
were different to the olden times?—A. Yes. | 

Q. The coal miners and the coal managers had little to say. They were under 
his direction?—A. This particular time it was not done with his approbation at all. 

Q. That confiscation was done by the Government railways?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they claimed superior power in war time?’—A. Yes, and they might 
claim it again. 

' Q. There is no war time now. You must understand that during the war time 
the Government is supposed to have a free hand, I mean for the purposes of war, 


keeping the trains going and keeping the troops moving. Anything they find they 
will take it?—A. Yes. 


 Q. That is what happened?—A. That would be very nice if they did not con- 
sider the right of the C.P.R. to move the troops and men with trains. 
Q. They had the power, and living in a war atmosphere they did it?—A. Yes, 


and they will do it again. 


buying the coal from the same source?—A. Not from the same source, but coal 


nold. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Do I understand while this coal was being confiscated from you you were 


coming over the same route. 
Q. You could secure that coal at a higher price?—A. Yes, and I had to secure it. 
Q. Do I understand that Mr. Magrath sat as the arbitrator between you and 
the company ?—A. Yes, 
~~Q. Well now, it is not very likely he had been responsible for the confiscation ? 
—A. He was not responsible for the confiscation. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Under what authority were those confiscations made?—A. What we have we 


> Q. But there. must be some authority. 
& [Thos. Britt.] 
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By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. It was a kind of a war measure then 2—_A. Yes, it was a war condition. 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. That would not be sufficient. There must be some expressed authority per- 
mitting that to be done?—A. No; I remember one case where they came in on our | 
own rails and took two cars out at night from.our own rails. They had no authorit y 
for that. 


By Mr. Keefer: . | 

Q. “Railroads have done the same thing, not yours but other roads?—A. Not to. 

go in on another man’s property. That is awfully like burglary. ca 
Q. They took his property off your cars ?—A. Oh! 


By Mr. Cowan: a 

Q. These conditions do not apply now at all.- They are altogether removed.—A, © 
They are not so very long removed. a 
Q. You would not expect it now?—A, I would-expect it this fall if things might | 

be acute. I would not consider I was safe in putting our coal’on rails depending on > 
rail conditions in Nova Scotia to-day. 


By Ms r. Maharg: 


Canadian Northern roads. Since then it would be the ‘Af BEN Government roads 
—A. They would not confiscate coal prior to the war because you could always get 
all the coal you wanted. There was no difficulty on this score prior to 1914. . 


By the Chairman: | | 
Q. Are you through with Mr. Britt? I might say we have another representa- | 
tive of the C.P.R. 4 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. You have something to do with the hiring of men, I suppose¢—A. Yes. 
Q. The wages of the men that you have to deal with have gone up within the | 
last few years?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. About what percentage?—A. I think Mr. Price would answer that question | 
better than I would, as to what the increase in wages was y 
Q. But it is a very substantial increase?—A. Yes. sf 
Q. And your road has obtained a substantial increase in freight rates (—A. Yes S. 


Reeieht rates there is an increase in overhead expenses generally ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you include the pay of the men as overhead? Do you ba that overhead uf 
expenses ?—A. The ordinary labour. ie 
Q. Yes, engineers, and everybody you have working about your trains. Do you 
include this when you talk about overhead?—A. I have not any figures in regard to 
overhead. Why not leave that to Mr.. Price? He is an operating man. He knows” 
more about that than I do. by . 
Q. If any concern, whether it is a railroad or a coal mine, hopes to keep up 200 d 


1% 


wages for its men, it must have good earning capacity?—A. Yes. a | 
Sy 


Q. If coal mines hope to pay out good wages to their men they must vk g00 1 
prices for their coal; does that not follow?—A. Yes. if 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. They must not have higher prices than others or they won’t sell. The crux 0: | 
the thing is if the present prices are going to prevail you are going to alter your: 
[Thos. Britt.] : 
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resent territories/—A. As a matter of fact there is a tendency the other way, because 
is the exchange comes down your competition becomes more keen. At one time the 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Can you tell us approximately just how the increase at the Canadian mines 
ompares with the increase at the American mines since prices started to go down? 
-A. The prices—the American prices were very largely governed by supply and 
emand, and in order to hold their market and get their market they have come down 


ow to a fair cost basis even though they are sacrificing some of their profits to 
ake a profit. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. I assume the cost of production on both sides of the line has increased. We 
ould naturally expect an increase on short distances, and I would like to know if 
le prices in the American mines increased proportoinately with the price on the 
anadian side?—A. I think the Canadian costs, without going into detail, are to-day 
igher. They were not higher at certain periods, but they have not come back to 
ormal nearly as quickly as the American mines have come back. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. The American price is $2.602—A. You can make contracts to-day for $2.75. 
Q. How would that price compare with what it was in 1912, 1913, and 1914?2— 
. Approximately about double. 

Q. It was half of that?—A. About half of that, yes. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. How about the Nova Scotia and thé Western mines. Are they about double? 
‘A. They are more than double. Now they are all over $5. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


| Q And one in Nova Scotia over this?—A. The Acadia to-day is asking $6.50. 

| Q. It is just a difference between $2.75 American and from $5 to $6.50 Canadian 
the mines?—A. Yes. The Acadia charge $6.50, and they can get it because there 
/no competition. 

, Q. Is there just the one Western mine where you secure coal?—A. No; there 
e several of them. I think J have a little memorandum here. I have just put their 
umes in here We have securcd coal from the Hillcrest, West Canadian Collieries, 
aple Leaf Collieries. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. Could you give us before you leave what would be the cost of putting coal 
om the rail into the ship and vice versa, from the ship to the rail. Suppose we 
[Thos. Britt.] 
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were bringing coal from the West by car, what would be a fair charge to allow fo: 
getting it from the vessel to the car?—A. I could not tell you that because I knoy 
what the Americas mines are. They charge eight cents, but they have an awful lo 
of heavy equipment for that purpose on these lake ports. They dump four thousanc 
cars a day. i ( | 
Q. Their charge is eight cents?—A. Yes. | 
Q. What is the charge from the vessel back to the rail?—A. With a modern equip 
ment you ought to handle that for about thirty cents. e 
Q. I thank you. a 
The CuairmMan: Is the Committee finished with Mr. Britt? | 


By Mr. Ball: 7 

Q. As purchaser for the C. P. R. I noticed a moment ago you always provided 
you were never short. You calculated to have a certain supply of coal ahead?—A. Yes 
Q. During your experience did you ever have any experience of making a con 
tract for a certain quantity of coal, and I suppose your contract is like all others— 
+t is surrounded with so many provisos that it is hardly a contract at all, it is subjec 
to such matters as transportation and a whole lot of things?—A. Otherwise, when is. 
contract not a contract? | 
Q. Did you ever have any experience where you had a contract and you require’ 
coal and could not get it, your contractors could not get cars and could not get trans 
portation or something else, but there was some other fellow who could sell your spe 
coal, would you accept the coal at $3 or $4 or $5 more than the contract price because } 
can be delivered right off?—A. There is a lot of that done. There is considerable ¢ 
that done. That was not done by the first line companies, but it has been done. — 
Q. I suppose it has been done by coal jobbers?—A. It may have been done b 
subordinates. It was a case of get all you can when the getting is good. f 
Q. It is hardly a fair deal. We have a contract with a mine to supply it at 
certain time and under certain conditions your contractors cannot deliver your coa 
but some other fellow can deliver it from the same mine, what they call spot coal, b 
paying a little more for it?—A. Yes. : q 
Q. It appears to me the mines should take some steps to protect and safeguar 
their customers in that respect ? . | 


By Mr. Chisholm: | 

Q. Has your company discharging plants in Montreal?—A. No. | 

Q. You have no plant at all in Montreal?—A. We have no plant at all in Montrea, 

Q. Nor in Quebec?—A. No, nor Three Rivers. If we take any coal we depen! 

on the Dominion Coal Company to handle it for us. 4 


By Mr. Keefer: | 
Q. That is one of the reasons why you haul all the way from Pennsylvania fiel 
instead of by water?—A. That is one of the reasons. The principal reason is whe 
the coal is delivered, when you take into consideration all the handling. | 


. 
| 
. 


By Mr. Chisholm: | =| 

Q. In that case it seems to me that the Dominion Coal Company has control « 
that business, that is by water from Nova Scotia. For instance I come from a pa 
of the province of Nova Scotia where there are immense coal fields and where coal ¢é: 
be sent to Montreal. Supposing they did that, you could not take delivery. You ha) 
no plant there?—A. No, we have no plant. The Dominion Coal Company is tl 
only one that has a plant accessible to Canadian Pacific rails. 7 | 
Q. Is there any concern in Nova Scotia that has shipped coal to the O. P. } 
where that coal was deposited in some other plant? A concern in Nova Scotia sen 
coal up to Montreal, and you say there are other plants. Have you known of al 
[Thos. Britt.] 
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sase when Nova Scotia coal has been sent up and deposited by water in the plant of 
jsome concern in Montreal where you took it?—A. Not that I know of. 
! _ Q. In other words you have taken no coal from the docks from the Dominion Coal 


Company and the Nova Scotia Steel Company’s plant?—A. No. 


< 


_ By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

~ Q. Would the same remarks apply to the Canadian National Railway and the 
Grand Trunk Railway at Montreal?—A. I think so. I know the Grand Trunk, when 
they get coal down by water they have no water plant of their own in Montreal. 

By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Perhaps it would be a good proposition for your concern to have a plant there 
30 you would have the advantage of competition?—A. It was in the company’s plans 
and the plans were drawn up, but it was abandoned when the war came on. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


_ Q. I think you better revise them and buy a mine down there?—A. Suppose I 
zot a mine, how would I get it out?—A. ®-m a railway in there. 

«By Mr. Chisholm: : 

_ Q. If you acquired a nice littl. piece of railway in the Straits of Canso, going 
through there you have billions of tons of coal, Mabou and Port Hood and the whole 
section there, and you have a ship to take it from Hastings, you will have all the coal 


‘ou need for your concern for the next hundred years?—A. What will we do with that 
20al in the winter time. 


Q. Burn it, I suppose?—A. How would we get it to Montreal. 
Q. Have a plant in Montreal and take that coal up there in the summer time. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Could you bank it?—A. What are you going to do with your mine in winter 
ime? 
- By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Could you not sell it the same as any other company could? 
By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Could you not bank it in winter time at an extra coct of 25 cents a ton?2—A. 
when we come to banking and lifting ‘coal, 25 cents a ton does not go far with labour. 
sonditions. 

‘ By Mr. McKenzie: ; 


_.Q. You are a railroad concern ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your are not running coal mines?—A. Not at present anyhow. 

Q. You had better stick to railroading ?—A. I think so. 

By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. But you are interested in mining. You have a Mining -Department?—A. 
hat is in Western Canada. 
_ Q. There is no reason why you should not be interested in coal mining. 
| The CHairmMan: I think the Committee has pretty well exhausted the information 
fou desire. Are you finished with Mr: Britt ? 
_ Mr. Keerer: Yes. 
_ The Cuamman: We will call Mr. Price, the Manager of the Eastern Lines of the 
¥.P.R. Since the Committee met this morning a representative of the New Brunswick 
overnment has appeared, and would like a few minutes of the Committee’s time this 
norning. Now if we can finish with Mr. Price in about half an hour, will it be satis- 
actory to hear this gentleman? Now we will close in half an hour with Mr. Price. 
Mr. Keerer: We cannot tell how it will develop. We will do the best we can. 


Witness retired. 
i [Thos. Britt.] 
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Mr. ‘Alfred Price: Called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. What is your official position?—A. General Manager of Eastern Lines, Cana- | 
dian Pacific Railway. ‘ 
Q. How long have you held that position?—A. For eight years. Assistant 
General Manager and General Manager. ne 
Q. How long have you been connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway A, 
Well, I went over with the Canadian Pacific in 1883, but I have been railroading on 
part of the C.P.R. since 1879. &y 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Are you a traffic man?—A. No; I am a transportation man. a 
Q. What light can you give us on his coal question? What assistance can- you 
render us?—A. I am not prepared with any statement. I did not know just “ 
information the Committee might desire. ? 


out economics every year to determine just how far they could bring down the Crow’s 
Nest Coal, how far East they could bring the Crow’s Nest Coal, and very often coa 
was brought further east than it actually paid to bring it because of the competition 
with the American coal rates, etc., but I think it has always been the policy of the 
Company to develop the mines and for that reason orders were given to a number of 
mines in the West for coal, and it was hauled further East than it was economical ‘ 


do. 


factured goods. That is a small factor compared with the eastbound, trade for the 
wheat ordinarily. . 
Q. So the difficulty is the large accumulation of cars at the head of the lakes. 
If we could get return cargoes it would simplify this coal question in the West very 
much?—A. That is all taken into consideration in the economic questions I spoke of. 
Q. The same thing applies on account of grain cargoes returning east. You 
ean bring cargoes up there cheaper?—A. Yes. é 
Q. The last witness told us about the freight haul all rail from Montreal 
the mines, what distance from Pennsylvania?—A. The distance by rail? z 
Q. That «you bring it all rail@—A. I should say it would be about three hun ire 


v4 i 


or four hundred miles. 

Q. You operate steamships on the lakes and in the ocean?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the ratio of water-borne freight to rail-borne freight, approxi: | 
mately ?—A. The cost to handle? q 

Q. No, the cost of transporting?—A. Oh, I don’t know. I am not sure. Ther 
are so many factors to be taken into consideration, it would be a very difficult ques 
tion to answer. | 

Q. I have been told that the rail freight had to be handled several times more 
than the water freight?—A. I think that is very true. 

@. You demonstrate that by having your own ships on the lakes and talc 
your freight from Port McNichol to the head of the lakes and then on to your oa 
again ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would not do that if it were not for the question of cheapness of handling | 
that freight that way ’—A. We have some figures as regards all rail rate in the summer 
time, and we find there was nothing in which we found we would save a great deal | 
of money by keeping the boats running. 

[Mr. Alfred Price.] 
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Q. Do you know what the ratio was?—A. No, I could not say what the ratio 


Q. So that in the summer time it pays you to handle by water?—A. Yes. 

Q. You never think of handling coal or wheat in any other way from the head 
of the lakes than by water, if you can do it by water?—A. Not at the same figures. 

Q. If you could cheapen the cost of handling wheat or coal by water you would 

‘not interfere with your rail, I suppose?—A. I suppose that would depend where you 

meant. On the Georgian bay and Lake Superior? 

Q. Anywhere, yes. That is correct, is it not?—A. That is true. 

Q. So that the developing of water transportation is not detrimental to the 

railways?—A. That all depends. 

Q. If you can cheapen the water rate, you have more stuff coming by water ?— 

A. True. 

. Q. I am talking from the head of the lakes down through Lake Erie or to 
Montreal by water?—A. Well you can handle grain, for instance, more cheaply by 

water than you can by rail. 

Q. Hiow much more cheaply ?—A. Well, I would not care to say. 

Q. Therefore it is a public concern to endeavour to continue to cheapen that | 

water transportation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not to the detriment of the railway ?—A. That is true. 

| Q. Coming to the Nova Scotia situation—A. About that last question “ Not to 

the detriment of the railway ” 

: Q. If you cheapen the cost of transporting by water you are not hurting the 
railway ?—A. It all depends whether the railway is running the boats or not. 

Q. Whether they are or not, it is run by some other boats.—A. If you get the 

competition between water and rail and make the water transportation very cheap, 

then the railway would suffer from it. 

| ‘Q. Why suffer because it is going by water? If there be competition, the rail 

loses nothing?—A. If it goes by water the rail does lose it. If you cheapen it to 

such an extent at it goes by water you certainly do hurt the railway. 


By Mr. er: 


Q. Take it that water rates are two-thirds of the rail rates?—A. All freight 
will go by water to take advantage of that rate, anyway, won’t it? 

Q. Nobody would pay a dollar if they can get it for 66% cents—A. That is 
true enough. 

| Q. If you reduce that by half you would not be losing anything by rail, because 
it has already gone that way anyway. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. About the Nova Scotia transportation question, can you transport by rail 
from Nova Scotia at all economically up to Montreal?—A. That would all depend 
on the price of the coal. We have brought it by rail to Montreal. 

Q. In what way is the price of the coal affected?—A. It all depends on the com- 
parative price between Nova Scotia coal and American coal. 

(). Explain in detail.—aA. If the price at the mines, plus the freight rates in 
Canada, is heavier or higher than the price at the mines in the United States, plus 
the freight rate, duty and exchange, it would not pay to handle the coal from Nova 
Scotia. . . 

Q. Does it not apply in so far as Nova Scotia coal in the summer is concerned? 
You would never think of bringing it by rail?—A. No, we would not bring it by rail. 
Q. So it is all a question of water borne freight to Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Can you tell us as an expert what is the probable cost per ton per mile for coal | 
in transporting?—A. About what it would cost to handle? 


{[Mr. Alfred Price. ] 
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Q. What is a fair cost, without profit fo: transporting coal per ton per mile?— 
A. I should say perhaps three quarters of a cent. 

Q. What should be added to that as a reasonable profit for transportation ?—A. 
To take care of overhead and everything else? 

Q. A reasonable profit, not an excess profit. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. To take care of everything, yes—A. I should say about twenty-five per cent. 


By Mr. Keefer: f 

Q. Twenty-five per cent of the three quarter cents?—A. I would sooner you i 

would get that kind of information from our traffic men, who are familiar with rates. 
I am not. 


By Mr. McKenze: q 
Q. When you say you carry coal at three-quarter cents per ton per mile, does not | 
that include—that would be business. It would pay to do it?—A. At three-quarter q 
cents. | 
Q. Is not that what you mean?—A. No, I think what Mr. Keefer asked was the” | 
actual cost. | 
By Mr. Cowan: : 
Q. That is what? That is when you are carrying your own coal. That is what | 
you charge yourself when you carry your own coal. For instance, you carry your 
own coal from the Crow’s Nest down to Broadview, you charge yourselves with the | 
cost of it. That would be the amount?—A. In determining how far East we would | 
bring the Western coal, we would charge about that. | 


By Mr. Keefer: AC | 

Q. Would that include overhead?’—A. No. | 

Q. Your twenty-five per cent increase would simply take care of your overhead ?— q 
I suppose it would. | 

Q. And you would have still no profit?—A. No. . 

Q. You could not figure on handling a product nowadays and getting anything 
less than a cent a ton per mile, could you ¢—A. That is what we are earning. We | 
earn 1.038. 

Q. Prior to this increase in cost in moving, % used to be talked of as half a cont 
a ton per mile?—A. Yes, but the earnings ran from .7% to .77%. | 
. Q. So whenever we talk of transporting coal by rail from Nova Scotia or West. | 
we have to run up against that cost per mile. a | 


Mr. Cowan: Under present conditions. | 


By Mr. Keefer: ; | | 

Q. I have been told, I don’t know how true it is, that freight going west, some — 

classes of freight got a better rate than coal, for instance, lumber. Do you know 
anything about that?—A. I don’t know anything about that. 


Q. You could not figure on handling a product nowadays and getting anything 
about that?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you tell the Committee about how much cone 18 consumed in carrying coal 
for instance, in moving a ton of coal a hundred miles?—A. That would largely depend 
of course on the sub-divisions over which it was carried, the heavy grades and light 
grades and so on, but I think you could figure out the cost of a hundred miles, 

Q. Yes. How much coal would you have to consume to move a ton of coal a 
hundred miles ? 
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Mr. McKenzie: That is higher n.athematics, Mr, Chairman. 
Witness: It would probably take $10 or $12. . 


By the Chairman: — 


| Q. To haul a ton of coal a hundred miles. How much coal could you haul for 
this $10 or $12? Of course, the question arises, this hauling of the coal long distances, 
does it pay? Is the consumption of coal go great that it would pay to haul coal for 
other purposes great distances?—A. That will depend, of course, whether—take that 
illustration that Mr. Keefer made, if you handle tonnage westbound from Fort William, 
for instance, he will take say forty tons of coal per car; take forty cars, say there is 
sixteen hundred tons of coal, you will probably use 250 pounds per mile to handle that. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. It is only a question of length of distance before you eat up the whole train- 
load of coal. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. It would be about eleven thousand pounds, five and a half tons, to carry 
sixteen hundred tons from Fort William to Winnipeg. 


_ Wiryess: No, it would be 250 pounds per mile. You have 420 miles to Winnipeg. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. How much would it be altogether? 
The ‘CuairMan: That would be 110,000 pounds. 


Witness: It would probably take 30 tons to haul that to Winnipeg. The sub- 
divisions are 120 miles each. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Following that point a little, what is the ratio of the fuel end of your trans- 
portation on a dollar’s worth of freight, say, what proportion of that is fuel?—A. I 
would not like to venture an opinion on that because there are so many factors. 
Q. Say at the head of the lakes or Montreal. Take Montreal as an example if 
you want to. Wiow much would be your proportion if you could give it to us of your 
freight rate7—A. Do you want to know what proportion of our traffic is handled 
as fuel ? 
Q. Not what proportion of your traffic is handled as fuel, but you can give us that 
also, but what proportion of your receipts is eaten up in the cost of fuel?—A. I 
have not the data with me to enable me to answer the question. 
f Q. Has your company been considering, where there is so much water power, 
electrification?’—A. They have not gone into that at all, no. 
Q. Is there any prominent official of your company that could help us on the 
question with information as to the benefits or losses by way of electrification of 
some of our railroads?—A. We find this, that it does not pay to electrify a line until 
you have a very dense traffic. 
Q. Go ahead, give us that information?—A. The result is that notwithstanding 
the fact that electricity has been used for a great many years on the New York 
Central, for instance, that the only part of their line they have electrified is that 
portion right close to New York, and on all the rest of their lines they still use 
steam because they find it more economical, and that is a line running through the 
densest territory. 
Q. Take as a contrast to that, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. That is 
electrified how far?—A. It is electrified right across, I think. 
Q. How many miles?—A. Three hundred or four hundred miles, I think. 
Q. Do you know what the result of that is in the way of benefits?—A. I don’t 
know just how the cost of the electrical portion of the road compared with steam. 
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. They would not do it at a loss?—A. They figured on making money. 
. I suppose they had cheap water nearby?—A. Yes. | 
. It is not so vastly settled country ?—A. No, it is a mountainous country. © 
. The settlement of the volume of freight is not so much a question of electrifi- 
cation. It is the cost of coal—aA. It is the cost of installation that is the big item. 
. Once that is done your maintenance and operation charges are much lower i 
A; Gat company made some studies in the mountains some years ago. 

Q. Is there anybody who could give us those figures?—A. Our Chief Engineer 
could give you those figures. That would be very interesting and I am sure he 
would be glad to come and give you that information. { 

-Q. Who is he?—A. J. N. R. Fairbairn, the Chief Engineer. He is the man to 
do it, I think. 

Q. You would rather I would not follow up that at all?2—A. I would not inl 

Q. Do you know anything more about it?—A. No, I don’t know anything mom 
about it. We have always figured as far as we were concerned on eastern lines that 
the time had not arrived for it. 

@. Speaking of density of traffic, would you not call your traffic between Monte 
a and Toronto, and Montreal and Ottawa dense traffic2—A. No. | 

Q. Where is your dense traffic?—A. The densest traffic we have on the Conadian 
Pacific, taking a whole year, is between Smith’s Falls and Montreal. f 

Q. Smith’s Falls and Montreal is your densest point?—A. Yes. | 

Q. What about the lines that parallel from Smith’s Falls to Toronto?—A. Not 
nearly so heavy, because the Smith’s Falls subdivision, as we call it, takes the tral 
to Montreal and also from Western Canada. 

Q. Speaking of traffic, would you not call the traffic between Montreal | 
Toronto on the Grand Trunk, dense?—A. That would be the densest part of the Grand. 
Trunk, yes. It is not dense as compared with some of the railroads to the South 

Q. Quite right, on account of their increased population, but the railways to 
the south have not the same opportunities for electrification that we have. We have | 
water powers from Montreal until we get to the Prairies on that road and practically 
up to Toronto?—A. That is true. 


Q. So that it is a mere matter of an engineer to give us that data as regards’ 
operating against capital cost?—A. Yes. : | 


| 


OOOO 


Ot 


By the Chairman: of 

Q. There are many complaints throughout Western ‘Ontario, at least, that one 
of the difficulties of securing their supply of coal is due to the lack of cars at the. 
mines during the war. There was some last year. 


Q. Last fall?—A. Last fall, yes. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. When the Alberta Government representatives were here they suggested— 
The Cuamman: Would you mind letting him finish that statement. 
Mr. Cowan: I beg your pardon. 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


Witness: The trouble was largely due to winter conditions and the opinion | 
of railroad men in the United States is that the trouble afterwards was due to control | 
by the United States Administration, controlling the railways. | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you anticipate any trouble this year?—A. I don’t think so. JI don’t 
think there will be any trouble. 
Q. Better supply of cars and less traffic generally ?—A. I don’t think they have 


many more cars but they have a surplus of something like six hundred thousand cars © 
in the States to-day. 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


' 

-. Q. When the representative of the Alberta Government was here he said one 
of their big complaints in Alberta was that the cars were not properly distributed, 
that is, some of the lines could not get cars at all, while others might have plenty, 
and he suggested some person being put in as an administrator to place those cars 
where they were required. Would your railway company have any objection to 
anything of that kind?—A. I should say so, yes. 

Q. Why ?—A. Unless it could be shown that there was unfair treatment on the 
~ Canadian Pacific. 

Q. That this means, as is stated definitely in many cases, they could not get the 
cars and as a result they were badly handicapped and would have to shut down in 
certain periods. If that is so would you not consider that a case in which the 
Government should interfere?—A. I don’t believe any outside party could distribute 
| equipment as well as the railway men. 

Q. The various railway companies would themselves agree on a party, on a 
system’—A. I don’t think it would improve matters. I believe that railroad men 
-ean do that work better than anybody else. 


Mr. Manarc: We have had to check them up occasionally in connection with 
grain. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


: Q. Why would it not apply in coal just as well as it does in grain?—A. Because 
Mr. Maharg and I would not agree about the distribution of cars for grain. 

| Q. Still if the people are suffering and the mines are suffering then it is up to the 

_ Government to take action’—A. I am representing the Canadian Pacific, Mr. Cowan, 

and as far as I know about the West, and I had charge of the Alberta ian myself 

for six years, there was never any trouble about an equal distribution of the available 

| equipment, and I don’t believe there is now. I am speaking of the Canadian 
Pacific only. 

S Mr. Kerrrer: I think the other witness’s testimony was chiefly, their coal mines 

were on the Canadian National. 


: Mr, Cowan: He did not single out the Canadian National. Of course, they will 
~be up in that part of the country, but his proposal would apply to the whole province 
of Alberta, and the car distributor would have to cover the whole territory. 

Q. Now what I want to find out is, what those objections are founded upon ?— 
_ A. In the first place I don’t think there should be any interference with a railroad 
in the manner in which they distribute their equipment. I think if it can be shown 
that there is any discrimination then the railroad should be taken to task for it, but 
in the past our experience has not been that commissions who interfere with the 
work of the railroad operators has been a very great success. 

Q. You don’t believe in commissions then unless they increase the rates? Is 
that a fair question?—A. I don’t know that it is a fair question. 

Q. I won’t ask you for an answer.—A. I think Mr. Carvell can give you a 
pretty good explanation as to whether the rates should be increased. 

Q. He probably will have to. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You don’t think your company would have any objection whatever to your 
engineer giving testimony as to the question of electrification?—A. Not at all. I 
am sure our president would be glad to have him come. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You don’t know anything about rates at all, the present rates?—A. No, I am 
not familiar with rates. 


The CHairMAN: Anything further to ask Mr. Price? 
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Mr. Kererrer: No, thank you. 


Q. What proportion of the freight rate is fuel in transportation? You can give 
that when you make that report. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): ! 
Q. There is just one question I would like to ask. Mr. Britt gave the price of 
American coal at $2.75, the freight rate $3.71, and with the rate of exchange and 
duty $7.76. This was apart from the haul on the Canadian Pacific lines for coal 
taken into Montreal from the United States. Now with an estimate of three-quarter 
cents per mile, will you give us the additional amount that should be added to that 
to make your costs in Montreal.—A. That rate is right in Montreal. ; 
Q. As I understood Mr. Britt, it was $3.71 on lines other than the ‘C.P.R., until 
it came to the C.P.R. line?—A. Before the other lines delivered to us right at 
Montreal. 
Q. That includes it all?—A. That includes everything except the local terminal 
switchings. 
Q. Which would amount to about how much?—A. It would probably amount to. 
40 cents a ton. . 
Q. That would make a total of $8.162?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is all?—A. Of course there is switching also on Nova Scotia coal when 

it comes to Montreal. . 
Q. It would be about the same, I suppose?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 

‘Nore.—After the conclusion of the testimony of the above-named witness, the 
following memorandum was supplied by the witness:— ~ 

“Q. Hiow much coal is used in transporting one ton of coal one hundred miles ?—_ 
A. About fifteen pounds. meat | 

“Q. Out of every dollar the Canadian Pacific earns how much of it is paid out 
for fuel?—A. I have not the data with me to enable me to answer the question.” 


Mr, J. E, Micnavp, called, sworn, and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any official position?—A. I am a member of the Executive of the 
Provinee of New Brunswick without portfolio. 4 

Q. You are representing whom to-day ?—A. I am representing Hon. Mr. F oster mn | 
in reply to your courteous invitation to appear before the Committee and lay before 
you the suggestions of the province New Brunswick had to make in regard to the 
fuel situation in New Brunswick. 

Q. You have a statement, have yout—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. We will be glad to hear it.—A. As the members of the Committee are aware, 
we have several mines in New Brunswick around Minto, Minto coal fields, and at the 
present time four of the mines are closed and there is only one mine supplying coal — 
to the C.P.R., the Minto mine, under contract, and the difficulty seems to be on — 
account of the freight rates, There is only one branch line connecting the coal fields 
with the main lines in New Brunswick. That is the old Central Railway connecting 
with the C.P.R., and there is no direct connection with the Government railway 
between Minto coal fields and the C.P.R. or the Transcontinental running from — 
Edmuston to. Moncton. The Transcontinental runs 4.9 miles from Minto, and the | 
suggestion is that the Government Railways should build a spur line to the Minto 
Minto coal fields of 4.9 miles distance to compete with the C.P.R. The information — 
is that the C.P.R. has put on a rate of 80 cents a ton from Minto to Chipman, a dis 


tance of 12 miles. Chipman is a point on the Transcontinental. The C.P.R: have 
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a rate of 80 cents a ton and it materially increased the freight, and the Minto opera- 
tives cannot compete with the Nova Scotia operators and the Springhill operators, 
more particularly the Springhill operators. 
By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. That 80 cents is for what mileage?—A. Twelve miles, 
By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Did the C.P.R. put that on jor was it by order of the Railway Commission ? 

—A. I am informed the C.P.R. put it on. 
3 Q. That is to some competitive point on the Canadian National?—A. Chipman, 
and by building a spur line from the coal mines to the Transcontinental we would 
have competition between the C.P.R. Take the C.P.R. now as an example: the rates 
between Springhill, which is a distance of 306 miles from Edmunston on the Trans- 
continental, is $2.50, a distance of 306 miles, as compared with $2.55 for a distance 
of 203 miles, a distance of 103 miles shorter between Springhill Junction and 
Edmundston, and the rate is 5 cents per ton more. 

Q. That includes 80 cents on the C.P.R. from Minto to Chipman ?—A. The 
Canadian National Railway haul coal from Nova Scotia at half a cent per mile per 
ton, while the Canadian Pacific from Minto hauls coal at 14 cent per mile. 

Q. What are the comparative distances?—A. That would be the mileage. That 
would be 103 miles shorter from Minto to Edmundston. We have taken that as a 
point where coal is to be delivered. We would ask that the Government Railways do 
not use any Minto cgal at all on the branch lines in New. Brunswick. They haul 
coal from Nova Scotia to supply the branch lines in New Brunswick. If New Bruns- 
wick coal was supplied to Edmundston, Devon and Campbellton divisions 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You heard Mr. Britt’s statement as to the cost of Minto coal?—A. Yes; $5.36. 
Q. Is that correct?—A. I think it is. 
Q. How does that compare, with the Nova Scotia price—A. T don’t know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the output of the Minto mine?—A. They can supply at present time 
two hundred tons a year to the railways exclusive of the local market. They are 
now only supplying about fifty thousand tons to the C.P.R. out of only one mine. 
But the others, which would require about two hundred thousand tons a year, the 
Government Railways and the industries which have made contracts are interested 
in the Minto mines, but cannot get their coal there on account of the high freight 
rates. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. How many tons per year?—A. 200,000 tons. 

Q. You said 200%—A. 200,000 tons for the Canadian National system and the 
local industries. That includes the Fraser Pulp industry in New Brunswick. We 
could supply also about 50,000 tons a year to the American industries right on the 
border in the state of Maine. They would take Minto coal if their rates could be 
made reasonable to supply them. You understand the New Brunswick Government 
is interested in this for many reasons, inasmuch as the development of local indus- 
‘tries would give employment to local men who have been out of employment for a 
certain length of time at that point. Then it would be a saving in the administra- 
tion of the Government Railway. a saving in the hauling of their coal, instead of 
hauling all the way from Nova Scotia up to Edmundston or to Campbellton, they 
could haul it from Minto and the province of New Brunswick derives a royalty from 
this coal. 

Q. Who owns the Minto mines?—A. It is an incorporated company. I don’t 
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Q. Some years ago it was generally assumed that the C.P.R. were interested in 
it?—-A. There may be something to that. 

Q. Do you know anything about it?—A. I think Sir Thomas Tait, of Montreal, 
is interested in it. 

Q. He was the one who opened it up I understand? He was the former manager 


of the O.P.R. Is he still connected with it?—A. I think he is still connected with it. — 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Are those mines difficult of operation ?—A. There is a little more henioae I 
would say than in other mines. 
Q. As compared with Nova Scotia mines?—A. As compared with some of them.’ 
I am informed they are more difficult to operate than some of the Nova Scotia mines. 


Q. And yet you are producing coal to-day at about a dollar a ton cheaper at the © 


pit mouth than they are in Nova Scotia. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What would this railway cost?—A. The oreteuction of that spur line, you 
mean ? 
Q. Yes’—A. It would cost about $150,000 to build, and if reeemmendations could 
be made whereby help could be given by the administration of the Canadian National 


Railway to the province to build that spur line in co-operation, | am informed the — 
province would join with the Canadian Government to build that spur line in order. 


to relieve the situation. 


By Mr. Keefer: | 
Q. What about your other mines? Can you tell us why they are not working ?/—A. 


Because they cannot compete with the Nova Scotia mines on account of the high 


rate of freight. 

Q. The freight rate is affecting the situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. How are they situated as regards mileage over the Transcontinental?—A. At 
the present time they are twelve miles via C. P.R. branch lines, and they would be four 
miles by building the spur line. 


Q. That is the Minto? Are the others the same?—A. They are all in the same | 


area. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. What is the quality of the coal as compared with the Nova Scotia Coal?’—A. 
Some claim it is not as good; some claim it is as good, but with us, if the C.P.R. finds 


it good enough to operate its branch lines in new Brunswick with that coal, I think it | 


would be good enough for the Government Rrailway to operate their branch. 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. What is the freight rate say from the Minto field to Campbellton?—A. I have - 
not those figures, Mr. Douglas, but the distance would be about the same as to | 


Edmundston. 


Q. And you gave the Edmundston rate as how much?—A. difference of 5 Gents. 


between Minto and Edmoundston and Springhill against Minto, although it is 103 
miles shorter. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Is your seam a narrow seam in New Brunswick?—A. Yes, that is what I 
understood makes it difficult to operate. 
about 50,000 tons. I have not figures of the exact output. 


:. Q. I suppose we would get that from your mining returns of the province A. 
es. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. You complaint of this comparatively very high freight rate, 80 cents a ton on 


the C.P.R. Did you ever appeal to the Railway Board for a correction of that (AL 
(Mr. J. E. Michaud.] 
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An appeal was made I think some time ago, and we were given to understand that at 
1 later period opportunity would be given to the province to appear before the Railway 
oard and nothing has been done since. But we intend to prepare our case and 
resent it to the Railway Board. In the meantime we received this invitation to 
ppear before this Committee. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Is there any suspicion in New Brunswick that the Minto is under the control 
'fthe C.P.R?—A. I don’t know. 
| Q. Don’t you think it is time to find out?—A. I am not giving evidence on doubts. 
‘Shareholders of the C.P.R. are shareholders in the Minto Coal Company. That is 
as far as I can say. ° 


a 
By Mr. Cowan: 


_, Q. You are producing coal there cheaper than in Nova Scotia, and you are selling 
it at lower prices at the pitmouth. I want to find out why. Do you know whether or 
| not these mines are paying the same rate of wages as they are paying in Nova Scotia? 
_—A. On account of the Union wages. 

' Q. There is a standard wage all through there?—A. Yes. 

_~+Q. Has there been any complaint at all as to the efficiency of the men?—A. No. 
| There have been complaints made by the men that they should be paid more than in 
Nova Scotia because it is harder work. The conditions were a little harder there, but 
I don’t know whether they were given the rates or whether the complaints were 
considered. 


| By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

| QQ. Are they subject to the Montreal wage agreement?—A. Some are. I under- 
, stand that the miners at the Minto Coal Company are not subject to union wages. 
_ They have a special arrangement with the men, and they are not members of the 
/-union, but the miners of the four other mines that I know of are subject to the 
_ Montreal agreement. 


7 
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‘i By Mr. Keefer: 

ie Q. I have here the preliminary report for 1920 of the mineral production in 
_ Canada, and I see that New Brunswick produced in 1919, 179,108 tons of coal, and in 
1920 it decreased to 161,164 tons. Whereas Nova Scotia ran into five or six millions. 
_—A. I understand it was in 1920 this increased rate on O.P.R. was made. 


By the Chairman: ; 

3 Q. As a matter of fact the Railway Commission has control of that rate, have 

they not?—A. I think they have. 

ft. Q. They have promised to give you an appointment at a later date?—A. Yes. 

| Q. Would it not be well to try and see what you can do with the Railway Commis- 

‘sion as to getting this rate reduced before asking the Federal Government to spend 

$150,000 in building a second railway which will not be required under normal condi- 

tions?—A. We might wait, but we thought by laying the facts before your Commit- 

| tee, that your Committee would make representations before we had a chance to 
appear before the Railway Board. 

-- Q. We want to understand the situation thoroughly. Is the production of that 

| field ‘sufficient to warrant two railways being used?—A. I think so._ 

ia Q. So the 200,000 tons you spoke of would only represent 5,000 cars a year?— 

A. Yes. But that is exclusive of I might say the local market. 

_ Q. Do you know anything about your ability to increase your output?—A. We 

have no doubt about that. 


_ Q. You could increase it?—A. Certainly. 
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' By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You are putting out a small quantity of coal, less than 200,000 tons, ea of 
that small quantity of coal you are selling it at a less price than the mine that is : 
ee out five or six million tons. 


By Mr. Cowan: . | 

Q. Why are you able to produce it practically in the same locality much cheaper | 
than the other mines? What is the reason for it? Is it wages or is it the condition | 
of i mine ?’—A. I don’t know. | 


. CuisHoLM: That is a very large question. . e 


A CHamrMAN: I have another appointment at two o’clock. Will the Committee | 
excuse me now? I have to get something to eat. If so, I will ask Mr. Maharg tay] 
take the chair in my absence. | 


By Mr. McKenzie: 4 

@. Has your coal company any rail mileage at all?—A. No, they have practically | 

none. Of course, the Acadia Coal Company—the C.P.R. has an agreement with the | 
Government of New Brunswick whereby they have agreed to take a certain quantity 

of coal every year for a certain period, on account of taking over the branch lines | 

built by the province. 


By Mr. Keefer: | 
@. The province built a branch line into the mine and the C.P.R. took it over 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. They did not retain any control over the rate, that is, the provincial govern: | 
ment, when they took it over?—A. No. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


. These coal companies -have no vale As No. 

. How many are there ?—A. I know of five. 

. Are they grouped together?—A. Yes. 

. How near together are they ?—A. I don’t know how large the area would bal 

. Are they about a mile apart?—A. A mile or two I suppose. 
. And they Sent for their outlet either upon the C.P.R. or the Canadian | 

BROOKS—May 6 

Q. And they have no road of their own?—A. No. 

Q. They have no railroad of their own?—A. No. 

Q. You know that the ‘Springhill people built their own railroad?—A. I did not 
know that. | 

Q. They have a connection from Springhill down to Springhill Junction. That | 
is a company road. You are aware of that?—A. Well, I was not aware till yo | 
told me. | 

Q. The Dominion Coal Company built about 39 miles of railway from Sydney 
to Louisburg. They built their own railway and the Nova Scotia Steel built three | 
or four miles of road. Do you think when you are going into competition with 
those companies that the Government should build a railway for you?—A. Has not 
the Government taken over those branch lines yet? 

Q. What I am asking is this—I am just pointing out to you if you are going 
into competition—there is the Inverness railway, they built 69 miles of railway. I 
am only pointing out to you that those companies you are going into the open | 
market with have built their own railway, and it would be a rather unfair proposition 
that the Government should step in and build your railway. 

: 
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Mr. Cowan: They were not asking the Government. to do it. They are asking 
the railway company to do it. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. You have in mind there is no manna from heaven coming down to build 
your railway except what is coming from the Government of this country ?—A. IJ 
think it all comes from the same source. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. What you are trying to prove is that it would be profitable to the railway 
company’—A. To the administration of the Canadian National Railway. 

Q. For that five miles of railway ?—A. It would be profitable to the administra- 
tion of the Canadian National Railway to take coal and supply their branch lines 
in the northern part of New Brunswick. It would be cheaper than getting their 
‘coal from Nova Scotia. There is between 102 and 75 miles haul difference and it 
certainly would be cheaper in establishing coal chutes at Devon, Edmundston and 
Campbellton. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Your proposition is that they should go in there and get coal by opening a 
branch of their own?—A. Yes. 


| By the Acting Chairman: 

| Q. How much do you expect to increase the output of your mines?—A. We 
would supply the local market at present mostly supplied by Nova Seotia and 
‘American coal, and then we would supply the Canadian National Railways no doubt 
‘up to about 200,000 tons a year. It all depends upon the activity of the owners in 
extending their business, but we figure about four million or five million tons a year 
would be a reasonable figure to expect. 

] Q. You think there is a territory there which would require about half a million 
‘tons a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Reasonably supposed to be tributary to your mines?—A. Yes. 


) By Mr. Keefer: 


_ QQ. Have you been up to the Minto yourself?—A. I have been through there, yes. 
4 Q. Is it not a steam shovel proposition, all your coal?—A. I don’t know any- 
thing about the way they operate. 

e Q. That would be a great factor in costs. 


| 


% Mr. McKenzie: I think you can rest assured there is no steam shovel proposi- 
tion in the East at all. 


Mr. Krrrer: In the East is not the coal very near the surface? 
Mr. Cowan: Seven hundred feet underground. 


Mr. Krerrer: In New Brunswick?—A. The vein is two feet underground. It is 

; about the surface of the ground. 

| Q. It is a steam shovel proposition. How deep underground are those deposits ?— 
A. Some of them are almost on the surface of the ground. 


Pe By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. There are some of them forty feet underground. 


Wirness: I have never investigated that far. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. I will ask Mr. Hudson who is an engineer, if that is not a steam shovel 
| proposition. 
Mr. Hupson: The Minto has a stripping proposition. 
24661—29 (Mr. J. E. Michaud.] 
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By Mr. Keefer: ; 
Q. Some parts of it is a steam shovel proposition. 
Mr. Hlupson: A great part of that field is. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Is there any royalty or revenue to the Government from the coal mine ?— _ 
A. Yes, I had a statement of that. a 


The Acting CuairMAN: Is there anything else to ask this witness? 

Mr. Hunson: It is ten cents. I don’t think it has been increased any. | 

Mr. Kerrer: When we call you you will be able to tell us about this New Bruns- 7 
wick mining area? — 

Mr. Hupson: Yes. I have been in all the mines. 

Mr. Krrrer: A scientific knowledge about it. 

Mr. Hupson: Yes. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: Have you said everything you want to say to the 
Committee ? 


Witness: Yes. 


Ne ee nS OP TY ete 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, May 6th, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
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House or Commons, Ortawa, 


Committee Room No. 425, 


Frmay, May 6, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada, met at ten forty-five a.m. 


\ Mr. CuisHoitm: I move that Mr. Maharg, be appointed as Chairman this morning, 
in the absence of Mr. Steele. 


Mr. Cowan: I second the motion. 
(Carried). 
(Mr. Maharg, on motion, assumed the Chair.) 


The Active CuairMan: Now, gentlemen, the Committee will please come to order, 
Q and we will commence the proceedings this morning. We have with us this morning 
the representatives from the Labour Organizations in connection with the coal 
1 Bening business in the Maritime Provinces. I understand that they requested this 
earing, and I think the better method to follow would be to let them state their case, 
‘ and then, if there is any further information desired by the Committee, of course, 
questions and answers will be in order. I understand that Mr. Baxter j is the president 
of the organization, and perhaps it would be better to hear from him first. ee Baxter. 
. 

RosBert irae called, sworn and examined, 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Baxter, if you will proceed to state your case as you see it, from your 
viewpoint, the Committee will now hear you. 

A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Our case is that we have had a very hard 
lepression in Nova Scotia. The depression has caused considerable idleness, and the 
Bienes has caused considerable deprivation’ amongst the miners and their families 
down there. In the Glace Bay district—that is, Glace Bay and New Waterford—the 

employees of the Dominion Coal Company in that section have lost an awful lot of 
5 york in the winter months—since January; about the middle of J anuary. 


. By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

i -Q. Mr. Baxter, first of all, how many members are there in the United Mine 

Workers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick? In your organization?—A. About 
a twelve thousand five hundred members. 

| Q. Therefore, you are representing twelve thousand five hundred members at the 

Mibcent—members of your organizations?—A. Representing twelve thousand five 

ih undred members. 


By Mr. Cowan: : 
_ Q. Are the miners there all members of the union?—A. All are members of the 
/ union. | 
; Q. It is a “closed shop,” so to speak?—A. A closed shop. That is, it is a closed 
sh op by reason of the desire of the men. We have no written agreement like that, 
mat the desire of the men is one hundred per cent to be organized. 


a By Mr. Chisholm: 

) Q. Will you just go ahead and make your statement?—A. I want to make the 
st age to give you an idea of what has been lost. In the Glace Bay district—that 
is, the Dominion Coal Company—the employees in many mines have only been 


[Mr. Robert Baxter. ] 
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working two days per week. Some mines have been idle for a very considerable time; 
such mines as number 15, at New Waterford—that mine has been idle for a very 
considerable time. There were three hundred and fifty men in that mine when it was 
closed down. Of course, they have found work for about a hundred and fifty of them 
or a hundred and seventy-five (that is the latest figure which we have)—one hundrec 
and seventy-five. In number 11 and number 24, and Dominion number 6, the mer’ 
have only worked about ten days in two months. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. How many collieries have worked ten days 


and number 6. 
Q. Three altogether?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Mr. Baxter, how many men are involved there?—A. In those collieries ? 
Q. Yes?—A. Well, about seven hundred men. 
Q. What is the reason— 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. Would that be seven hundred men in each mine?—A. No, a total of sever 
hundred men in the three mines. The reason, they say, is the lack of orders—the lack’ 
of sales; no demand. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. You say “ten days”: You mean they only averaged ten days? Is that whai 
we are to understand you to say——A. No; ten days for the two months. In Sydney 
Mines, of the three—or rather, the four collieries there, two of them, the “ Florence’| 
and the “ Princess’ have only worked an average of three or four days per week sinc 
January, and the “Jubilee” has lost a considerable amount of time; only two days! 
per week, has been its average. 

Q. Just there, Mr. Baxter: What was the second one you mentioned ?—A. Princess 
Number 1. . | 

Q. It worked only how many days?—A. Three or four days per week, 

Q. I am trying to make a comparison between it and the mines in our owr 
section, on the other side of the Island. You say the men only worked three or fou 
days’—A. Yes. The men in the “Jubilee” colliery, at Sydney Mines, have los! 
considerable time; one and two days per week has been their average. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Is that since the first of the year?—A. Yes, since the first month of the year! 
This is an exceptional time. We have not been prepared to keep accurate data or! 
these things. It has not happened since nineteen hundred and thirteen, and last 
winter was much worse than nineteen hundred and thirteen, so we were not preparec| 
to keep data, and it had grown in volume and got a good start, before we were prepared | 
so that anything I may give you is only an estimate of the conditions. Now, im| 
Pictou county, in the Acadia Coal Mines, there are employed about fourteen hundrec| 
‘men, and only three hundred of them have been working. That has been going or 
for four or five weeks now. At Westhill, in Pictou county, they are working about 
three days a week. 

In Cumberland county, at Springhill, the men are working on an average of fou) 
days per week, and in the other smaller mines, some of them have been closed dowr | 
for a considerable period of time, while others have been working three and fou)! 
days a week. In the Minto section—that is in New Brunswick—there are about siz’ 
hundred men employed, and many of them have not worked a day this year yet. We. 
met with the operators at one time and arranged a wage rate at the beginning of the 
year, and at that time they promised steady employment; they said that conditions, 

[Mr. Robert Baxter.] | 
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were out of balance, and the adjustment, from their viewpoint, would mean that the 
nen could work steadily. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Where was that?—A. In the Minto district. There are several small companies 
in Minto, and I am speaking of those several small companies. 


By the Acting Chairman: . 
Q. The adjustment of wages would permit the mine operators to compete with 
other markets?’—A. Yes, they were somewhat out of balance. 
_ My. CurtsHotm: What was your question, Mr. Chairman ? 
_ The Actine Cuamman: I asked him if the adjustment of wages would enable the 
Mine operators to compete in the markets with other operators, and he said “ Yes.” 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Did the miners agree to a reduction of wages at the Conference of which 
you have just spoken?’—A. Yes, I am speaking of about two hundred men. The 
conditions were out of balance with the rest of the district. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Were they getting lesser pay than you, or what?—A. Their costs were some- 
what higher than the other parts of the district, and the costs being higher, the 
operators there claimed, if they were made to balance, they could operate and give 
‘steady work, but even with that pledge and after a little adjustment, which they 
said would give the men steady work, there was no improvement. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the cost of producing coal in the Minto area 
is greater than the cost of producing coal in the Sydney area?—A. They claimed it 
was, but from investigation they allowed a little adjustment. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. Would that be the labour cost?—A. The total cost. 


| By Mr. Chisholm: 
~ Q. The total of production?—A. Yes. 


| By Mr. Ross: 

| Q. What about the labour cost? Was it higher too, Mr. Baxter?—A. The labour 
cost in Minto would be greater. The material that goes into Minto mines would 
be low. 
 Q. After the arrangement was made with the coal operators, did the miners agree 
to a little reduction in their wages?—A. Yes, they did. 

Q. About what percentage? What were they getting before?—A. The contract 
‘Men were getting so much per ton at Minto. That is, for the operation of cutting, 
‘shooting and loading into boxes,—which we term contract men—they were getting 
irom one dollar and eighty cents up to three dollars and fifteen cents per ton. 


> 


Zz By Mr. Cowan: 
— Q. Would that deliver at the pit mouth at that price?—A. In Minto? 
_ Q. Yes.—A. No, there would be the material and overhead. 
_ Q. Did you have a similar arrangement in the Sydney mines?—A. No; This is 
a peculiar arrangement in Minto. . 


b By Mr. Ross: 
— Q. Mr. Baxter, after the conference was had between the mine operators and the 
‘Miners, was a reduction made from that amount you mentioned—a dollar and eighty 
‘ents to three dollars and fifteen cents? What did the miners agree to take?—A. 
‘There was about twenty cents came off the ton rate. 
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; 
Q. So they were willing to take from a dollar and sixty cents to two dollars ané 
ninety-five cents, is that it?-—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. What system did you work on then in your Sydney mines? Have you contrae 
men there also?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me what it costs to deliver coal at the pit mouth of the Dominio1 
Coal Company? What do your men get?—A. Well, that is a very complicated questio1 
for us to answer as to the cost at the mine mouth. We can tell you what the men get 

Q. I would like to know what the men get; what the labour cost 1s; what the cos 
of labour delivering a ton of coal at the pit mouth is, including all labour up to tha 
point—A. Even knowing the cost of labour it is hard to determine what it woul 
amount to for a ton of coal. We know what it would amount to in a certain operation 
We know what it amounts to in the operation of cutting, shooting and loading, bu 
after that there are men who handle it and most of them are on the day’s-pay. Now 
to figure in what the actual cost would amount to per ton is quite difficult for ai 
outsider to do. It would be absolutely necessary, in order to get it accurately, to ge 
at the books of the company. For instance, I will cite one mine—and it is about th 
same all over, although there are different rates—in one mine it will cost twenty-si) 
cents for the operation of cutting—that 1s the under-miming—of coal. For shootin; 
it down and loading it, and of course putting up timbers to protect the roof over thei 
heads, it would cost about sixty-two cents. For driving, it goes from eight to te 
cents. Now, that takes it to a certain point in the mine, and away from that point 
it is handled on what we call datal labour. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. That is, the day’s-pay men?—A. Yes. The percentage of men, as cited fror 
the companies—is from twenty-five per cent to thirty per cent of the men. Tha 
is, the figures I have given you include twenty-five or thirty per cent of the men 0; 
datal labour. Some mines require more day’s-pay men than other mines, and of cours 
the higher percentage of day’s-paid men, usually adds to the cost of coal. The cos 
of the coal will also fluctuate with the number ef days worked. If the mine worke 
six days a week, it would be possible to get it at less cost; If it worked four or fiv 
or three or two or one, it would be correspondingly high, as the days went down. Th 
reason is that even when the mines are idle, there have to be a certain number of me 
employed to keep it in order for the following day, that is the power has to be kept uy 
the pumping has to be done, and there is a constant consumption of coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. The overhead expense is going on all the time?—-A. Yes, these costs are goin 
on all the time, and if a mine is idle it adds to the cost. 

Q. Have you ever worked in any mines other than those you are in now 1 
Sydney ?—A. Not here, I worked in other mines when I was in the Old Country. 

Q. The statement has been made here that these are very expensive mines; thi 
is the natural conditions are such that it makes it very expensive to mine coal there 
—A. Yes. | 

Q. From your knowledge have you found it so, as compared with other mines j| 
which you have worked'?—A. Yes, it is not the lowest cost of mining, I have n¢ 
worked in the United States, or in Western Canada, but we know that the cost 
higher in Nova Scotia, we know it, because our number of datal men, or day-pay me 
is higher, that is, the percentage is higher than in either of these sections. In tl 
United States, there are about seventy per cent of the men in the bituminous co: 
fields who are producers, and thirty per cent handling the coal, while the conditions a: 
reversed in Nova Scotia. 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): ) 

| Q. It is practically the opposite?—A. It is practically the opposite, so that, that 
| being so, it is easy to conclude that the operations of producing coal are much more 
difficult in Nova Scotia than in the United States, and possibly the districts in 
Western Canada. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Could you give us any idea as to about what percentage you think that will 
increase the cost over the conditions of which you spoke at the other mines?—A. I 
could not give you the exact percentage just now. 

Q. Approximately, would it cost one half more, or double the amount, or what? 
—A. We know that costs tumble away down as the output goes up, and the overhead 
handles that much greater quantity of coal—in that case the costs go down consi- 
derably. 
Q. But, taking for granted that the mines are operating on the same proportion 
of time, say full-time, you have the one condition where it amounts to thirty per cent 
cutting coal and seventy per cent working on the day-system, as you describe it, 
and then taking the reverse of that—A. I usually get it this way, that the average 
production per man per day in Nova Scotia is a ton and a half per man per day. 
| Q. That is for each man? That is, the cutters and handlers in every way ?—A. 
| Yes, all the men in and around the mines. 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
q Q. They produce a ton and a half of coal per day per man?—A. Yes. In the 
United States it is three or more tons per man per day; somewhat more than three 
tons. Of course, we should take note that a ton in Nova Scotia means a long ton, and 
in the United States, in speaking of a ton, we speak of a short ton. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. That is, a ton of two thousand pounds in the States?—A. Yes, as s against two 
thousand two hundred and forty here. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. That is what we want to find out. The evidence here goes to show that in 
the United States, they produce coal at less than three dollars per ton at the pit 
- mouth, while here it costs’ somewhat over six dollars, that is, in Nova Scotia,—the 
- Dominion Coal Company. We want to know why that difference; is it in the natural 
working conditions of the mine?—A. Well, their difficulties have increased of late 
years. Of course, it has been a gradual increase, and again it has been helped by the 
‘opening of new mines. They are opening mines near the surface, and the difficulties 
have increased by going into the deep submarine workings, as in the submarine work- 
j gs they are not extracting as much coal'as they would of it were not submarine. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


| Q. That is, per man?—A. No, they do not extract as much coal out of an area; 
they have to lose possibly half of it to support the roof, because they do not want 
the sea to come in, and the consequence are that they cannot concentrate the seams, 
and the lack of concentration will add to the day’s-paid men, because they would 
require a man at a certain point, for a certain operation, most likely, and if the work 
were concentrated, these men: could handle twice as much at that point, if it was 
coming to them. They are there, and they have just to apply themselves to what they 
are supplied, that is, in handling boxes, handling timber, putting up timber, and so on. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. Mr. Baxter, comparing 1913 and to-day: What would you say the increase in 
Wages was, in the mines in Nova Scotia? Or, if you do not care to take 1913, take 
(Mr. Robert Raxter.] 
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whatever year you want.—A. That would be as good as any, because any increase has 
gone on since 1918. 

Q. What percentage of increase is there since 1913—put it that way—up to 
now ?—A. It would have to be only an estimate because there are differentials. I 
would estimate it around one hundred and ten per cent. 

Q. You think that would be approximately correct, speaking right through and 
through?’—A. Yes. I could cite cases where it is more than that, and of course | 
thére are some that are less. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. That applies to wages alone?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. The price of coal there has gone up over three hundred per cent. Do you 
know of anything that would make up that difference between one hundred per cent. 
in wages, and three hunderd per cent inerease in the selling price of coal?—A. No, | 
I eannot just say how that could come about. I have not been in touch with the 
mining end of it, since that period, and do not know just what could take place. 

Q. You do not know?—A. They speak of material costs. 

Q. Have you any data on the cost of material in 1913, as compared with the 
present time?—-A. The statement to ourselves is that material has gone up over one 
hundred per cent, and in some cases five hundred per cent. Of course, they say that 
in recent negotiations we had with them, that material is on the down grade. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. About what percentage of the material would that high cost apply to—that five 
hundred per cent? Would that amount to very much in the total amount of | 
material required ?’—A. I believe it would be considerable. ‘The increase on ropes and | 
mchinery, and so forth, hag been high. but that would not be five hundred per cent. 
I believe the five hundred per cent was just some little incidental that they took 
advantage of to make their argument appear good. ] 

Q. That is what we want to find out—it was just some small thing——A. Jus 
some small thing. It would not influence it one way or the other, but of course they | 
were trying to make their argument appear as good as possible. 


- By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. What percentage of the total cost of production is the cost of material?—A. 
I can only quote the company’s own words to ourselves. The Dominion Coal 'Com- 
pany cited one dollar a ton, or in and around one dollar a ton. The Nova Scotia 
cited one dollar and eighty cents. 

Q. One dollar and eighteen cents?—A. No, one dollar, eighty cents. 


By Mr. Ross: : 
Q. At what figure did they put the cost of a ton of coal, Mr. Baxter; the cost of 
production ?’—A. They do not give us that cost. 
Q. I was trying to follow your figures as closely as I could. You spoke of the 
Minto mines, and the mines back in Nova Scotia, and I should judge the contract | 
men got one dollar and eighty-five cents to two dollars and ninety-five cents for a ton 
of coal. Then you gave the details. . You said they got for cutting twenty-six cents, 
and sixty-two cents, was it, for shooting?—A. Yes, shooting and loading. 
Q. That is eighty-eight cents. Then ten cents for something else?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would be ninety-eight cents?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where does the rest come in; the difference between ninety-eight cents and a: 
dlolar and sixty-five cents? Does that come in in the handling from that point to 


the pit mouth?—A. No, the two sections have different methods. 
[Mr. Robert Baxter.] 
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Q. Yes, I know, one is contract, and the other is day-labour—A. No, both sec-. 
jions are contract labour. This price per ton—we term it “contract ton”—is at 
Minto. In the other mine, I may say, it is contract also. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 

Q. I think that Mr. Ross understands it this way, that the quotation of ofte dollar 
ind sixty-five cents, up to one dollar and ninety-five cente— 

Mr. Ross: Two dollars and ninety-five cents. 

Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): Yes, two dollars and ninety-five cents; this refers 
io the Minto field, whereas the twenty-six cent quotation— 

Mr. Ross: No, Mr. Baxter said the difference— 

Mr. DouGuias (Cape Breton): That applies to another coal field. 

Witness: Another coal field where the operation of cutting coal is entirely dif- 
‘erent. In the ‘Minto section the operation is by hand picks. It is a low seam; pos- 
libly the highest coal is thirty inches high, and of course to get room for their road- 
ways they have to do what we call “brushing,” that is, taking two or three feet of 
tones; they have to make room ahead for the boxes. 


’ 


By Mr. Ross: 
: Q. So the work is more expensive there?—A. It is more expensive at the face, 
jut then with that method the men take the coal and put it on the cage at the bottom 
vhich takes it to the surface, and the result is that the day’s-wage men are a very 
mall percentage, possibly about ten per cent are day’s-wage men. This is just the 
‘teverse to the Nova Scotia conditions. The Minto conditions are just the reverse of 
he Nova Scotia conditions. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 

Q. Would this be a safe statement to make, Mr. Baxter, the average haul under- 
ound in the mining field would not be more than four hundred or five hundred feet? 
—A. Four hundred or five hundred feet is the average, whereas in Nova Scotia they 
re going down for miles, underground; two miles is not exceptional. 

@. The Minto field consists of a lot of little mines?—A. Yes. 


di: Sik ila: lice 
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f By Mr. McKenze: 
A Q. At the Minto, Mr. Baxter, the tendency is to cut along all the time—they wor's 
ay from the bottom?—A. No; they have a peculiar condition in Minto; the cover 
F: coal-seams is just about thirty or forty feet thick, and when they get five 
ndred feet from the bottom, they can easily sink another shaft. 
AR They make a new shaft?—A. Yes, a new shaft at a low cost, and because that 
E.. they can mine there independent of the lowness of the seam, and at a reasonable 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Mr. Baxter, there is evidently a very large market for Nova Scotia coal, 
rovided you can get the price down. The price asked in one big contract was seven 
lars per ton. Have your men ever figured out as to whether or not that is a 
asonable price to ask, granting a reasonable profit to the company? Do you think 
t could be reduced? Do your men know if it could be produced at a lower rate 
han is now asked?—A. Seven dollars at the mine mouth ? 
Q. Well, on ship-board at the piers? 
Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): That is on board ship? 
_ Wirvness: We had the prices from some of the mines, and they were considerably 
ower than that. 
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By Mr. Cowan: 

~Q. You do not know how much lower 2A. Oh, yes, we had an estimate of the 
cost, although it would be an approximate one, of four dollars and forty cents for 
some mines of the Dominion Coal Company. 4 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Is that at the pit mouth?—A. At the pit mouth, yes. That would be before 
the last increase was given. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Before the last increase in wages?—A. Yes. | 
Q. How much would that add to it?—A. About thirteen per sent auarlNG and i 
half or thirteen per cent. | 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. That would be on the long ton?—A. That would be on the long ton. 
Mr. Cowan: I do not like.these two tons at all. They get us all mixed up. I di 
not see why they should.be allowed. I do not see any sense to it. | 
Wirness: We are desirous that it shall all be put on the short ton. It is ver} 
confusing to us. . | 
Mr. Cowan: To me it is impossible. T cannot think quick enough to figure thi) 
out. J cannot do it. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Those other coal companies’ figures?—A. No, our figures. 
Q. You thought it cost four dollars and forty cents per long ton at the pit mouth 
—A. Yes. | 
Q. Now, Mr. Baxter, I never was in a coal mine and never saw one. Will you b 
patient with me?—A. Yes. | 
Q. I want to find out the cost of the wage-earners of raising a ton of coal to th 
pit mouth. I want to find out the cost, in the first place, of cutting. I am speakin) 
now of the general run of mines in Nova Scotia. In the first place, does the cutting-| 


Mr. MoKenzir: Let him tell that in his own way. 
Mr. Ross: Will you let me find out this information in my way? 


By Mr. Ross: | 
Q. How much does that work out a ton?—A. Twenty-six cents; and in som} 
mines, thirty-one. 
Q. Take the average.—A. Say, twenty-nine cents. 
Q. What is the next operation?—A. Shooting and loading. } 
Q. What does that cost? What do you estimate that to cost?—A. Taking th) 
average again? - | 
Q. Yes, taking the average again.—A. We would say sixty-eight or seventy cent) 
—take an average of seventy cents. | 
Q. That is ninety-nine cents. Now, what is the next operation?—A. The dri iving| 
Q. What does that cost a ton?—A. We have contract rates for driving. We wi 
say around ten cents a ton. 
Q. That is one dollar and nine cents. What is the next operation to get it to tt | 
pit mouth? What does “ driving” mean, anyhow, Mr. Baxter?—A. Driving means- 
at the coal face it is away from the main haulage, and they have boys or young men- 
Q. Taking it to the shaft mouth?—A. (continuing)—employed to take a hors 
and with this horse they take in the empty boxes, and bring out the full ones to 
point where they are accummulated in what is called a “strip.” These may range fro} 
ten to twenty boxes. When they get to the main haulage, they are able to take twent 
of the long strips. It economizes the operation. 
[Mr. Robert Baxter.] - 
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¥ 
|} Q. What is the next operation after driving?—A. It is a eomplicated operation 
_ fro ‘hen onwards. They have the main haulage men and they are either paid- 
' eontract men, or day’s-pay men. 
. Q. But you, as a Labour Organization, must have some estimate for your own 
| interests, so that you can approximately know what it costs after the driving is over 
to get that to the pit mouth per ton. What do you think, honestly ?—Oh, possibly 
_ twenty cents would take it to the pit mouth. 
be Q. That is a dollar and twenty-nine cents, the cost of labour in getting coal to 
| the pit mouth?—A. Just a minute. I am speaking now of what we eall “wide work.” 
That is, it is easier on the wide work to produce the coal, and of course, the price is 
| lower. They have about thirty per cent of narrow work, which makes the price higher. 
la Q. What difference would you say, Mr. Baxter you said twenty-nine cents. 
| What difference would it make over that if you were working on narrow work?— 
| A. The narrow over the wide work? - | 
Q. Yes.—A. About twenty cents on the ton. That would be, thirty per cent of 
, the coal produced would be twenty cents more than the cost I have already given 
| you. 


Q. Thirty per cent would cost twenty cents more?—A. Yes. 
Q. That would be one dollar and forty-nine cents per ton?—A. Yes. 
Q. Twenty cents onto the dollar and twenty-nine cents, would be one dollar and 
| forty-nine cents on thirty per cent?—A. Yes. 
| Q. The other seventy per cent would be produced at the pit mouth, at a dollar 
and twenty-nine cents per ton, according to your figures?—A. No, that would be for 
| that operation. We have men on the pumps. 
| - Q. That would increase the cost per ton?—A. That would be small. 

Q. How much?—A. Oh, it would be very small. 

Q. A cent a ton?—A. We would have to group them all. 

Q. Would it go over a cent a ton?—A. Oh, around two cents a ton. 

Q. That would make one dollar and thirty-one cents at the pit mouth. Is there 
| any other labour operation goes into that?—A. Yes, the timber men. 
(? Q. What would be their labour cost per ton—about?—A. In some mines it would 
be more. 7 
,  Q. Give us an average?—A. It is very hard. I should qualify that and say that 
it is just an estimate. It may be out of proportion, but I would say between eight 
and ten cents. 

| Q. Let us see; we had a dollar and thirty-one cents. Say, nine cents for the 
' timber men—would that be fair?—A. For the timber men? 
r Q. Yes—A. Yes. 
| Q. That will be one dollar and forty cents for the labour so far. Now, is there 
anything else to speak of ? 
‘Mr. Cowan: There is the cost of keeping the horses and all that sort of thing. 
_ Wrrness: Yes, and a considerable amount of machine fixers and overmen, and 
bosses, and so forth. 


{ - 
: 
5 


ri By Mr. Ross: 
QQ. Let us get at this— 
Mr. McKenzir: I am afraid my friend Mr. Ross will never see daylight. 
s 
* By Mr. Ross: 


QQ. Can you give me any estimate of what that would increase the cost of labour 
per ton? We are now up to one dollar and forty cents per ton for the cost of eoal.— 
A. Yes, but that will be the same as the shaft men. 

‘¥ Q. The same as what?—A. The same as shaftmen or timber men. 


( Q. That would be ten cents?—A. Yes. 
x (Mr. Robert Baxter.] 
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Q. That would be a dollar and a half?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the end of it¢-—A. No, that is not the end of it. | 

Q. Let us get the end of it—A. Yes. I will tell you, as Mr. McKenzie said, we | 
are getting into deep water. The men on the surface come in there. 

Q. We are speaking only of getting coal to the pit mouth.—A. Oh, to the pit _ 
mouth ? 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. Any props to buy, or roofing, or anything of that kind?—A. Yes, all material. | 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. We are not speaking of material now; we are speaking of labour. 
Mr. McKenze: Do not forget the railway men. 


Mr. Ross: Mr. Baxter should know. I am trying to get it from him. The point | 
is here that the mine operators have always spoken of the increase in the price of | 
coal. I am trying to find out how much it does cost for labour to produce a ton of | 
coal, because I think there are other things that make the cost of coal high—I think | 
there are high profits for one thing—and I am trying to find out what they are. That 
is what this Committee is for, and I do not know how we can get it unless by the | 
assistance of such men as the witness. | 


Witness: The way I estimated roughly is that it will cost around a dollar ane | 
twenty cents for thirty per cent of the men—that is the contract-men— 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. The actual producers/—A. Yes. Then we have seventy or seventy-five per | 
cent of the non-producers. | 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. How much would it cost for them per ton?—A. It would be somewhat less. | 
Their earnings would be somewhat less than the producers. | 
Q. What would you put it at now, for the cost of coal? You have the producers, | 
thirty per cent of the men, costing a dollar and twenty cents a ton?—A. Yes. | 
Q. What would it cost for the non-producers, for the seventy per cent?—A. They | 
are not on the ton basis. Many of them do not handle coal at all. | 
Q. Still the mine operators have to include their cost, before they set a price for | 
coal. Can you give me an estimate of what the cost per ton would be if the non- | 
producers—you say a dollar and twenty cents for the producers; how much for the non- | 
producers? You say “less per ton.” How much less?—A. Yes, the wages are less. | 
There are two or three times as many men outside of that. Their wages are less, | 
but of course being less, it would not be two or three times greater than the dollar | 
and twenty cents per ton. 
Q. What would you put it at? What would you put the increase in the cost | 
of a ton through other operations?” You have got a dollar and twenty cents for the | 
producers; now, what would you say for the non-producers?—A. If it costs a dollar | 
and twenty cents for the producers, it would poset cost two dollars for the non- 
producers. f 
Q. That is three dollars and twenty cents you aad put as the cost of a ton : : 
coal as far as labour is concerned?—A. Yes. That would be—— | 
(Q. An outside figure?—A. Yes, I believe it would. | 
Q. What did you say the percentage of the cost of the material was?—A. I gave | 
you the company’s statement to ourselves. 
Q. Thirteen per cent, was it not?—A. No, material was one dollar a ton for’ 
the Dominion Coal Company. { 
Q. That would make it four dollars and twenty cents? fF 
[Mr. Robert Baxte1., 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. And a dollar and eighty cents for the N ova Scotia?—A. For the Nova Scotia, 
yes. We got those before the McKinnon Conciliation Board and before the Patter- 
son Conciliation Board. I am mentioning the Chairmen of both those boards. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. The cost of the labour per ton of coal is presumably three dollars and twenty 
cents, and the cost of material for a ton of coal is one dollar, the latter being on the 
company’s own figures?—A. Yes. 

Mr. CutsHotm: That is four dollars and twenty cents. 

Mr. Ross: Yes, four dollars and twenty cents. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Were you working there in 19142?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that time the Dominion Coal Company were selling coal at Montreal, 
| delivered at two dollars and sixty-two cents. They are now asking seven dollars 
| per ton on board ship at Sydney Do you know what has entered into the production 
of coal that requires that increased rate? Do wages do it? Do materials do it? Or 
is it the two combined? The point I want to get at is why the present price is 
required, and whether it is justified?—A. Wages would do it to a certain extent. 

Q. You do not know to what extent? That is an enormous increase there.—A. 
| Yes, and of course, material would do it too, and getting away further from the 
bottom would add to the cost also. 

Q. Is it to such an enormous extent as all that?—A. No, I cannot see where it 
should be to that extent. 

Q. You have no idea as to what additional cost, the increased area—what the 
additional cost is because of the greater distances?—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. I believe, Mr. Baxter, that you gave us the general statement that the increase 
in wages was approximately one hundred and ten per cent.—A. Yes, one hundred 
| and ten per cent, and their own figures for the increase of material. 

__ Q. But when you say the increase goes from practically nothing up to five hun- 
| dred per cent—that five hundred per cent would be for some little article A. Yes, 
they were laughing when they mentioned the five hundred per cent. It was for 
some small incidental. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


. Q. Does your organization estimate that the Dominion Coal Company is asking 

| too high a price for their coal at the present time?—A. No, we have not dealt with 

that feature of it. 

| Q. You have not dealt with it?—A. No. 

| Q. Of course, that is a vital point; if they cannot get it on the market, to compete 

‘with others, they cannot sell their coal?—A. No. 

| Q. If the cost of production is higher down there than it is elsewhere, something 

Must be done to lower the cost of production, or you cannot get a market. Now, what 

‘do your men propose? What is your suggestion?—A. Well, it is not for us to 
Suggest what could be done with that. We would like to help, because we would like 

the men to get 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Steady employment?—A. A fair amount of work. It is necessary. Our chief 
object in coming here to-day is to show you what the men are suffering at the present 
time on account of the lack of employment, and the inability to stand it, and that 
‘inability is caused because the wage rates paid in our province are low; they are low 
/a§ wage rates, and are much lower in comparison with the wage rates paid elsewhere. 

: (Mr. Robert Baxter.] 
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Q. What is that? Please repeat that—A. The wage rates are lower in comparison | 
with the wage rates paid elsewhere. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. If you were working full-time, you would get Pa MAGN The wages we get | 
are based on full-time. 

Q. If you were given full-tirne, we are fairly comfortable, but for broken time— | 

Q. When you get broken time you have to economize below the point where you — 
think you should?—A. Yes. In our negotiations with the company we have stated — 
that on the average our wages were as good as they were elsewhere, and although the 
day’s wage was lower, and although the wage earnings of the contract-men were lower, — 
the wages we got, taking the average for the year made it up. Now, we are in this’ 
position; we are not getting any more than they get elsewhere, and of course, with our 
low rates, it is affecting us more. | 


By Mr. Cowan: ) 
Q. Do I understand that you are getting a lower wage there than they are on the | 
American side?—A. Yes, sir, considerably lower. | 


By the Acting Charman: 
Q. Not a lower contract? Do you mean a lower day’s wage?—A. Yes. 


-By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. Both a day’s wage and contract’—A. Yes. a) 
Q. Lower all around?—A. Yes, lower all around. We have a schedule from | 
district No. 18, that is Western Canada, and we have them from the United States, | 
and they are much lower with our men. These, Mr. Chairman, are the rates, (handing | 
documents to Acting Chairman.) 
Q. Dealing generally, Mr. Baxter, and comparing the wages in Nova Scotia with f 
the wages, say, in Alberta,—what percentage lower would you say they were in Nova 
Scotia? I understand you have to be approximate in a matter of that kind ‘—A. | 
About thirty-five to forty per cent lower for day’s wage men. | 
Q. And with the competitive field in the States—say the Central Pénnsslyanl | 
field—what would you say?—A. About the same. Western Canada and the Central | 
Pennsylvania field are on the same rate schedule. | 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. You are not speaking of contract-men now; you are speaking of day’s wae 
—A. Day’s wages. | 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): ¢ | 
Q. I thought you were speaking of wages all around.—A. The contract men on 
the average would earn more money than our men. | 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. What is that?—A. The contract-men in both of these fields, when they work 
would earn more than our men. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Supposing you were getting steady work the year round, and they were getting | 
steady work the year round, how would your wages compare?—A. We would be 
much lower—considerably lower than either of these fields. a 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Have you any figures about the cost of living in the two districts /—A. They 
are pretty nearly the same in Western Canada and in Nova Scotia; in the United 
States I believe they are lower. 

(Mr. Robert Baxter.] 
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V4 
_ The Acting Cuamman: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr, Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


Q. Mr. Baxter, the Sales Agent of the Canadian Pacifie Railway gave evidence 
here, and his evidence was to this effect: That a contract wtih the Dominion Coal 
Company in 1912 or 1913 for several hundred thousand tons of coal was two dollars 
and sixty-one and a quarter cents per ton delivered on board cars at Montreal, and 
it was for a long ton: and there is also evidence given that the price that the Coal 
Company was asking for coal delivered in Montreal to-day on the ears, is eight dollars 
and ten cents per short ton, so that the difference between the proposal of 1912 and 
1913 and the present proposal works out about four hundred per cent. As I understand 
it, you stated the wages have only gone up one hundred and ten per cent—that is 
sorrect 7—A. Yes. 
_ The Acting CHarrMAN: You mean the Purchasing Agent, Mr. Douglas, did 
lyou not? 
Mr. Dovatas: Yes. 

The Acting CHamrMAN: You said the Sales Agent. 

Mr. Doueias: I meant the Purchasing Agent of the Canadian Pacific. 


| Wrrness: I will be glad to mail you a copy of the schedules. 
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By the Acting Chairman: 
~ Q. Can you not leave these here?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. How are the coal cutters employed; by the day or according to production ?— 
\A. According to production. 
| - Q. Take the years 1913 or 1914. About howe much would a man produce per day ? 
‘\—A. How much coal would he produce? 

 Q. Yes?—A. Well, if we are speaking of the amount per day for the men 

employed. j 
) Q. No, I mean the men you call your coal-cutters. Is that the correct term? We 
hre not familiar with these terms——A. I think you had better take it on the average. 
would say from forty to fifty or sixty tons per day could be cut by the cutters. 

Q. Per man?—A. For a pair of men. They work in pairs on cutting. 

Q. Now, you speak of nineteen thirteen, nineteen fourteen and those days ?— 


‘AS Yes. 
. By Mr. McKenzie: 


| Q. Before you leave that; do you mean machine-men?—A. Yes. 

Q. I thought that was a large amount for two men to handle with a small pick? 
—A. Oh, these are machine-cutters; they are cutting by machinery. We call these 
nen “‘ machine-cutters ”; when they use the hand-picks, we call them “ hand-pick-men.” 

-Q. The Doctor was asking you, and you told him, fifty tons a day for machine 
nen’—A. Two men. 


Mr. Doveias (Cape Breton): You had better include the helpers. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. What is the average for two men with a hand-pick?—A. For two men with 
land-picks, the average would be from five to eight tons. 
| 


iD By Mr. Steele: 

Q. Following the first pair through. If they produced forty or fifty tons at that 
tee how much do they produce to-day A. Well, it would be about the same to-day. 
~ Q. You have spoken about the additional difficulties in mining. Does that affect 
he production of the men per day?—A. The difficulty would be from that point 

(Mr. Robert Baxter.] 
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towards the bottom and not at that point. There would be no greater difficulty with | 
the cutting machinery. 

Q. You think they would produce as much to-day as they did four or five years | 
ago ?’—A. Yes. , 

Q. It takes them longer to get to their work?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And ghey would have to leave their work a little earlier in order to get out | 
A. Yes. | 
Q. They are not getting as long a time at the face of the mine?—A. Yes, but that 
would make no difference with the company or add to the cost of that operation, 
because the price is— 

Q. I am getting at the quantity which would be produced by a pair of men und@l 
these circumstances, whether there is any difference in the amount which they will 
produce. I think if they are not working at their machines as long per day, they 
probably would not produce as much per day?—A. That would be quite true if they 
had to walk a greater distance to their work, they might not produce as much. 

Q. How long would it take a pair of men engaged in that work—first of all, when 
does their day start in the morning—A. How long at their working-place? : 

Q. No, when does their day start in the morning’—A. The pay of these men starts’ 
when they start at the coal face. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. That is, the contract men?—A. Yes. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. When they start cutting coal?—A. Yes. 
Q. If they have to go two or three miles, it is on their own time?—A. Yes. Of 
course, the point is that if they were walking a long way on their own time, they would 
not have the energy to cut as much coal as if they had a shorter walk. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. Then they would not take out as much coal?—A. No. 
Q. Let us see. These men who load the coal—I think you call them “ muckers ”— 
A. No, we call them “ loaders.” | 
Q. How are they paid?—A. They are on a contract basis. | 
Q. And the same applies to them——A. Yes, they would load about one-half the. 
quantity which the machine would cut. \ | 
Q. What were the wages of the machine-men in 1913 and 1914?—A. From three 
and a half to five dollars per day. 
Q. What is it to-day?+—A. Three and a half to five dollars— | 
Q. I mean the machine men working on contract?—A. That is what I am: 
referring to. | 
@. How much were they paid per ton?—A. Oh, it would be around from twelve 
to fourteen cents per ton. 
Q. How much are they paid to-day?—A. Well, I guess they estimate aroma 
twenty-nine cents; they average around twenty-nine cents. 
Q. The pay Ay these men has gone up rather more than two hundred per cent}, 
—A. It has not gone up two hundred per cent. | 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. From twelve to thirty ?—A. No; it would be from twelve to fourteen—that) 
would be about how it varied. - | 
Q. At that time?—A. Yes. The average would strike at twenty-nine cents, 6() 
that it would just be a little over one hundred per cent in the operation. 
The Acting CHarrMan: Mr. Baxter has stated, Doctor, that the increase would 
average around one hundred and ten per cent. 
[Mr. Robert Baxter.] 
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Mr. ‘Steete: That is for all employees ? 
By Mr. Cowan: 


. Q. Was the machinery and equipment installed by the Dominion Coal Company 
of the very best to enable you to produce coal at the very lowest price? Was the 
machinery of the best?—A. It is hard to keep it in A-1 condition. The machines 
are never at their best. 

Q. Would that tend to increase the cost of it?—A. Well, it would increase the 
cost. If you had a bad machine you would get less coal, and less coal would lessen 
the output. 

Q. We are trying to find out whether anything can be done to get this coal on 
a larger market——A. Well, T believe that much can be done. I could cite you the 
ease of No. 15 mine at New Waterford. The company had closed down No. 15 mine. 

‘Their statement to ourselves is that the cost is too high; the cost is excessive at 
No. 15. I was down that mine, and it is my opinion that the coal could be mined 

there as cheaply as in any other mine which they have got, but I believe that owing 

‘to the desire to get large quantities of coal when the war was on, they neglected 

| their roadways; they neglected to keep them in first-class condition, so that they 

| came to a period wherein they could not take the coal, owing to the difficulties of 
| transporting it from the face to the bottom. These difficulties were so great that 
they could not take the coal from the men. There was some complaint from the men 
| because of the low earnings. You see the men are paid so much a ton and if they 

; go down and take the coal and cannot get it away, their wages are reduced, so, acting 

upon complaints of the men, I went down that mine; I visited possibly ten places, 

| and in all of those places they had a pile of coal and were waiting for boxes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Simply a lack of equipment?—A. Well, the quipment might be there, and 
| the roadway not be in condition. Out at the back they were waiting for boxes, and 
at the face they were waiting for empty boxes, so the trouble was between the pit 
| mouth and the coal face. The roadway was in a bad condition. 
'Q. They could be put in good condition with a little bit of expenditure ?—A. 
Since that time, they have expended money on that mine, and the result was, from 
| their own statements, that the cost was coming down steadily. 
| Q. The other day a statement was made here—this is getting away from the 
/immediate subject—that the sanitary conditions down around your place were abso- 
lutely rotten, and that tended toward unrest among the men. Is there any truth in 
\that statement?—A. An awful lot of truth. 
_ Q. How is that handled? Is it under the control of the local Government? 
‘Have they no laws governing that?—A. They have no laws of which I know. 
_ Q. Are the houses owned by the company ?—A. Mostly owned by the company. 
Q. Do the miners own many of their own homes?—A. A small percentage, of 
them do. y 
3 Q. Has any attempt been made to modernize these homes?—A. No; no attempt 
im recent years. We have talked it over with the company, and in some of the dis- 
cussions they were favourably disposed to put in improvements, but in the later 
discussions they told us “ This slump has come about and we have not the money to 
‘spend on these proposed changes.” 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q: About all they did was to put a coat of paint on some of the houses?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


~ Q. Do I understand these houses are not modern at all—have they water closets? 
—A, No. We have outside houses—dry water closets. 


owe [Mr. Robert Baxter.] 
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Q. How big a place is that?—A. About three and a half by five feet— ft 
Q. No, I mean the site of the town. What is the population?—A. Glace Bay | 
has a population of upward of sixteen thousand; the bulk of the people are working _ 
for the coal mine. 4 


By Mr. Hocken: | 
Q. Have they a sewage system?—A. In the town proper they have, but not at | 


the mines. 
Q. Have they where the miners live?—A. No. 


By Mr. Cowan: . | 

Q. Are the people not required by law to connect their homes with the sewerage 
system ?—A. No. | 
Q. In our town you are compelled by law to connect your homes with the 
sewerage. Have you no such law down there 0 A No. . 2 


By Mr. Hocken: a 
4 


Q. Have they a water system!—A. Yes, they have had for the last seven or eight 


7! 


years. | 


By Mr. Steele: 

Q. What changes have th men asked for ?—A. They would like to have modern } 
conveniences; they would like to have toilets in their houses. -They would like to have | 
a sewage system and other accommodations. If that were accomplished, we could | 
beautify the place a lot. The statistics have proven that the infantile mortality 
in Glace Bay is the highest in the Dominion of Canada. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 4 

Q. And is your Provincial Government allowing that to continue?—A. We have | 
taken it up with the authorities at Halifax, and they told us they were shocked to | 
learn of this. They sent down Dr. Hattie, who is the Health Officer for the province, 
but nothing was done. ; | 
Q. Do you not think you had better move your Parliament Buildings to Sydney | 

for a while?—-A. Or move to Ontario where they have all these good laws. 4 


Mr. Cowan: That is shocking. | 


By Mr. Steele: | 

Q. Are the houses fairly comfortable, apart from the absence of toilets?—A. No, | 

I would not say they are fairly comfortable. | 

Q. How large is the average house? How many rooms!—A. Six-roomed housed | 

Q. One story ?—A. It has always been held as a sort of public opinion that any- | 

thing was good enough for a miner, and seemingly it has not died out. I guess the | 
condition can be duplicated almost anywhere in mining sections. £ 


= 


| 


i 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): i 

Q. I do not know if you are stating what is correct, when you say “publi¢ | 
opinion”. Do you not think it is that the companies’ feel that way?—A. It may be. 
I am making the statement, coming from the Old Country. , It is a very pronounced | 
there, and although it is not so pronounced here, yet it is here just the same. There | 
is a certain amount of it, but it is very pronounced in the Old Country. Anoth oT 
very important thing is that there should be no more mines opened out than can | 
supply the markets. If you open more mines than would be necessary to supply the 
market, the consequence would be that some of them would be idle at some time, and | 
to be idle at some time would add to the general cost of coal. I believe the Provincial’ 
Government should have a law wherein there would be no new mines opened out 
unless the mines already opened out cannot supply the market. I believe the. 
(Mr. Robert Baxter.] | 
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reverse is the state of affairs in America. They have almost forty-five per cent 
nore coal mines than there is any necessity for. We should provide against that, 
ind if we are developing our coal trade, we should see to it that the greatest amount— 


wt the coal mines in operation should reach the maximum before new mines are opened 
yut. 


“% By Mr. McKenzie: 


_ Q. How do you account for the tendency of the company to open more mines 
han can be kept going ’—A. Maybe the companies would not open new mines, but 
ther companies would come in. 

_ Q. Take the Dominion Coal Company: Do you think they have more mines than 
hey should?—A. I do not think they have more mines now, because we have been 
axed to supply the market here, until this spring, but I notice you are desirous of 
leveloping the coal-fields in Nova Scotia and I would say that they should be 
leveloped by not opening any new mines until those already opened have reached their 
aaximum, and there is the difficulty of meeting the demand. Then new mines should 
ye opened. It would be a saving of cost, and it-would be a protection to our men 
yorking in the mines. 


, By Mr. Steele: 


i Q. Supposing this situation should develop, Mr. Baxter under these conditions, 

lhat a dispute should arise between the large operating companies and the men, and 

strike were ealled, and production ceased. What about the consumer?—A. If we - 
ad looked at it that way we would not have allowed the merger to go through. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


La Q. What is that?—A. If we had looked at it that way, we would not have allowed 
ae merger to go through. 


By Mr. Steele: 


 Q. You are appreciating the fact that the consumers, of course, must be looked 
fter always?—A. Yes. 


a By Mr. Cowan: 


| Q. You are assuming, I am afraid, that the corporations or the operators are the 
nes who are always the cause of the strikes. It may not always be so. I have seen 
(rikes where I have thought the men were wrong.—A. I am not saying we are angels 
ithout wings. Sometimes there are mistakes made by the men, but on the average 
ze men are right. 

| Q. I notice you say that with a smile— . 
5 The Actina CHairMan: Are there any further questions you wish to ask Mr. 
vaxter. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


| ; Q. Can you give me some evidence in regard to costs, how, in your opinion, and 
here ean the most reliable data be obtained in regard to the actual cost of the 
toduction of coal? You are free to admit that yours are no more than an approxi- 
ation?’—A. Yes. 
_ Q. You would not undertake to swear that they are absolutely accurate?—A. No. 
_ Q. We are endeavouring to obtain accuracy. What method should we resort to 
. order to obtain accuracy ?—A. The books of the company would, in my opinion, be 
ie most accurate method of getting at the cost. 

mh. That would be the original cost sheets?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. Robert Baxter.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: . 
Q. There has been no evidence that you have seen that the company has precipt-, 
tated the present conditions in order to force down wages?—A. No, I would not say 
that. We have looked at it to see if there was any evidence that way, but when we 
see that conditions in Western Canada, and in the coal mining sections of the United 
States are just about as bad, we conclude that it is a general state of affairs. | 
Q. Have you noticed that the fact this merger has been consummated has had any. 
deleterious effect?—A. No, my answer will be the same. | 
Q. There has been no evidence of any change in policy or anything of that kind?— 
A. No, the depression had come about at the time the merger went through. 
Q. It was a coincidence?—A. I would think it was a coincidence. 


By Mr. Chisholm: | 
Q. You would not expect the result from this merger to be known, as it is only 
a couple of weeks since the merger was consummated?—A. No. ' 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): . : | 

Q. Mr. Baxter, from a labour standpoint, if a man is dismissed at one colliery—| 
take the Dominion Coal Company—the result is that he finds it pretty difficult tc 
obtain employment elsewhere in the same company.—A. It would depend upon the 
erime he had committed. There was one period when if he had committed the crimi 
of organizing the men, there was no work for him anywhere in the province, bu/ 
recently there has been very little of that. | 
Q. But generally speaking, if a man is dismissed at one colliery, he is not likeh 

to find employment at another colliery from the same company? Is that not a faet; 
—A. Well, I do not remember any cases of that nature for a long time. | 
Q. But that has been the rule before now?—A. Yes, it was the rule at that period 

Q. When all these companies operate under one merged concern, would it no! 
follow, from a labour standpoint, that it would be detrimental to the miners generally! 
A. That would be a weapon which they posses now, and if they wanted to use ital 
would have a great deal of effect on the men. : 
Q. There the effect would be, if they wanted to use the weapon, that the Noy) 
Scotia miners could be driven away from Nova Scotia, and forced to obtain employ’ 
ment elsewhere?—A. That is the possibility. 


By Mr. Chisholm: | 

Q. Do you see any good features in this amalgamation from the labour stan¢ 
point ?—A. No, we do not see any good features, and yet some of us who study economi' 
can foresee that this is the order of the day, that mergers will take place, and the trust 
are going to be formed, and monopolies are going to be the rule, and my opinion }) 
that the steps the Government has taken are proper ones, and when it becomes so, the’ 
they are such a force that the Government has got to step in and make regulations, 
the Government has to take action such as you are taking now to regulate these thing 
when you see the possibilities of great conflicts and the possibilities of evolution 
That is just an opinion of my own. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. Do you see any pustification for bringing the Halifax shipyard into the merge, 

A. I do not see any justification. If the Halifax Shipyards had been building shi 
for the merger; if they had had ships in the coal trade and so on, I would have see. 
justification for it, but I understand—Oh, yes, the Shipyards have been building ship 
Q. Does it not all come out of the coal after all? I suppose you noticed th. 

the evidence was given that the Dominion Steel Company got their coal at 01 
dollar and fifty-five cents from the Dominion Coal Company, so that the steel interes 
are largely dependent, as far as their business is concerned, on the Coal Compan 
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and because of the low price, the Halifax Shipyards would be dependent upon the 
success of the coal. Would you not consider that all these things are attached to the 
yal, and consequently the Coal Company has to pay for the other concerns?—A. 
Yes, it is possible that they could camouflage conditions by having connection with 
all these things. At one timt the Coal Company had contract with the Steel to 
supply coal at a dollar and a quarter a ton—to supply coal to the Steel Company. 
Now, the coal miners would go into negotiations with the operators, and they would 
say that a certain percentage of their coal was sold at a dollar and a quarter, and 
ithtey would cite the cost as being so-and-so, and compare it with this percentage of 
low-priced coal, and of course, confining us to coal, it would defeat our objective in 
getting an increase in pay. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do you suppose they were then selling this coal to the company below the 
lcost at that time?—A. Yes, I believe they had very little margin on the coal when 
ithey sold it at that time, and I cannot see where it was material to them how they 
sold it, because it was all the same company. If they took it out of the coal pocket 
nd put it into the steel pocket, it was the same company just the same. 

| Q. Provided they were giving the consuming public the benefit of the steel ?—A. 
Providing they were giving the consuming public the benefit of the steel, yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. That would not do the miners very much good?—A. No. If we, by hook or 
y crook, were forced into the condition where they could live and live easier by 
wetting profits from some other company, and would sell our products to this other 
lompany, and be able to say, “Now, here is what we get for this coal, and because of 
{this low figure we want you to adjust your wages accordingly”—that would certainly 
not be fair to the coal miners. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


_ Q. Is that not your position, to a certain extent, to-day in relation to this low 
price to the Steel Company ?—A. Yes; but in our negotiations we have refused to 
accept the low price to the Steel Company. We have refused to be influenced by that. 

Q. Nevertheless, it is a factor in the output of the mines? That is, we have 
nad a statement made here by a large purchaser that they are prepared to enter into a 
sxontract with the Nova Scotia people when their price was what they think should 
de paid; in other words, they claim now their prices are out of line and they cannot: 
oy coal. That is affecting you?—A. Yes. 

Q. The fact that they are selling a large proportion of their coal at this reduced 
price makes it necessary for them to get a high price for the coal sold to others ?— 
A. Yes. That is something for this Committee to see about when they get the cost 
sheets, and you should be like ourselves, when we are negotiating, and not to recog- 
nize the low rate that would be made with some other sections of the company. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. What beats me is that under the natural conditions in these mines, they 
20uld produce coal a while ago at a dollar and a quarter—just a few years ago— and 
ow, under almost similar conditions, and from the same mine, they say that the cost 
ls such that they must require at least seven dollars a ton.—A. Of course, dealing 
with coal going to the Steel Company we should always remember that the biggest 
mount of that coal is slack coal. Slack coal is good for making coke, and they use 
4 lot of it. They take a lot of their slack to Sydney and make coke out of it for steel 
yurposes. This slack is always lower in price than the run-of-mine, or steam coal. 
[Mr. Robert Baxter.] 
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By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Supposing that the Steel Company were not there at all, what, in your judi 
ment, would be done with the slack coal?—A. It would be difficult to market ‘| 
slack coal. | 

Q. So that is one feature which justifies the existence of the Steel Company ?— 
A. Yes, they have steady employment in the winter time since the Steel Company well 
into operation. It would be good for’the province if the steel would prosper; it would 
be of much help. | 
Q. It would be good for labour too/—A. Yes. | 

| 
| 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. That is admitted everywhere.—A. It would help the coal trade, and should 
allow the company to produce at a lower cost, because it facilitates their working 
operation—in working in the winter time—and working all the year round should 
give them the lowest possible cost. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Before the Steel Company was inaugurated, was Siuurtuaans labour furnisla 
—A. No, I think they had a seasonal occupation. I was not in the province at tie 
time. 

Q. But you are familiar with it?—A. Yes, I am familiar with it. They laid of 
in the winter and worked in the summer. We must admit that it is beneficial to the 
province as well that the steel end should go on if possible. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. My. Baxter, I would like to follow up this handling of the coal a little farther, 
tecause we have a couple of gentlemen on this Committee who think we should give 
our Nova Scotia coal away for nothing, and I want to keep coal valuable so that oul 
men who are handling it will be able to get good wages. Now, they seem to think 
there is nothing to it, but to cut down a lump of coal and throw it in the box and that 
ig the end of it, and it is in the market right away. This morning you have gone 
through several of the stages through which this coal goes; first you cut it, and then’ 
it is shot down and loaded into boxes, and hauled out to the main haulway by horses, 
and then you have the endless haulage in some places.—A. Yes. | 
. And you pass through the endless haulage there?—A. Yes. 

. Then it gets to the pit boxes?—A. Yes. 

. Then the pit boxes are put into the cage?—A. Yes. 

_ And then they have to handle it at the bottom?—A. Yes. 
_ Then they get to the bank head?—A. Yes. 

. After they get to the bank head, what more handlings are there before it gets 
to the ship?—A. After it gets to the bank head, it is dumped over a tipple, and after it 
vets over the tipple it goes on a travelling belt, and as it goes along, they have severa- 
men along that belt picking out the impurities, such as slate and brass and stone, ant | 
then it goes along this belt over the screens, and when it is screened, there is abou’. 
thirty per cent separated from the bulk as slack. When it goes through the screer| | 
4t is slack, when it does not, it is run-of-mine, and it goes over just as it comes ‘aug 0! | 
‘the mine. | 

Q. Then from that belt it goes where?—A. Into the cars. 

Q. And then the cars are hauled—A. The railroad section handles it and tall : 
it to the piers where it is dumped into the ship, and trimmed and made ready for the 
yoyage. 

Q. Then, of course, the trainmen have to handle it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take it to the piers?—A. Yes. . . . 

Q. Then there are the men working on the piers?—A. Yes. ff 
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i Q. And the trimmers are down in the ship trimming the coal?—A. Yes. The 
_trimming costs about six and a half cents for some boats. Bunker coal goes to twenty 
_ cents to put in, and well, there are other classifications too numerous to mention. Of 
‘course, there are many ships around these piers, and you might double these rates 
and it might not affect the total cost. 
Q. Whatever they are doing, the whole thing falls back on the coal?—A. Yes. 
' Q. It must all come out of coal?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Nothing else produces anything?—A. Nothing else; it is all the coal. 
la Q. So, whether a man is a trimmer or a driver, or a bank head man, or a bottom 
‘man, or a horse-driver, or a man who looks after the gas, everything must come out of 
the price of coal?—A. Yes. We have many carpenters, and their price comes out of 
the coal; machinists who are making the parts and repairing machines, the men on 
_ the forges who sharpen the picks and straighten and adjust the tools, and the machine 
sshop—in Glace Bay there are five hundred to six hundred men employed in the 
/ machine shop. All of that comes out of the coal. 
; Q. There are a great many people engaged about those mines in the production 
of coal that the ordinary man sitting here would not think about at all—a man here 
who knows nothing about coal mining——A. That is true. 
- Q. These machine shops: the ordinary man would not think there was any 
necessity for large machine shops where you would have so many men working ?— 
| A. A lot of men in the district hardly know that we have these big machine shops. 
— Q. Now, it has often struck me, Mr. Baxter—what is the ratio between the pro- 
ducing and the non-producing man? I only call a producing man one who wheels 
coal. Take that ratio: how would you say it stands, as between the producing man 
and the army of men who are non-producers, but are necessary to the work? What 
would you say as to the ratio?—A. Some mines have two to one, and some have three 
) to one. 
Q. That is, three men producing nothing, to one man who is producing?—A. Yes. 
Q. That, of course, has a tendency to swell the cost of coal?—A. That does swell 
‘up the cost, because you can figure it out; in the coal fields that produce coal 
cheaply, the non-producing percentage is lower as against that section where the non- 
| producing percentage is higher. There you get your difference in the cost. 
% Q. Now, Dr. Cowan mentioned about these houses: I have often noticed these 
very small houses which we ‘have at Sydney Mines, those old brick buildings which 
_ were built nearly an hundred years ago. You have no such small buildings as those 
at Glace Bay, have you—A. No. 
; Q. You have none of those old-fashioned “ rows,” I think you call them?—A. No. 
Pe Q. How are the buildings at Sydney Mines, as.a rule, taking them all in all? 
How are they? As good or better than in Glace Bay ?—A. Well, of course we have 
a higher percentage of men at Sydney Mines who own their own homes, but outside 
| of these roads, the houses would be much the same at Glace Bay as the company houses. 
Q. Well, they should have no great difficulty in improving the sanitation in 
Sydney Mines. There is a good chance of drainage there—better than at Glace Bay ?— 
} Az Yes, they should co-operate at Sydney Mines better than at Glace Bay; because the 
| sewerage system is quite convenient to the company houses, and the connection would 
be quite easy. 
Q. Now, coming to this general question, when the coal price is settled, and the 
proper price fixed, it gives you a leaver to ask for better wages, does it not2—A. Yes. 
Q. You will be encouraged to ask for more money if they are getting more 
/ money for their coal—-A. Yes. We are always considering that, because the standard 
' of living is lower than it should be. We ought to raise, and we are working to raise 
| our standard. It has often been said that when they get an increase of wages that 
they do not put that increase in the bank, and that fact has been deplored, but there 
was a use for that increase with the miners, and many of them had to spend their 
‘small earning over as far as possible, so that everyone will get a portion, and when they 
[Mr, Robert Baxter.] 
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get an increase, instead of putting it in the bank, they put it to a better use. They 
possibly clothed their children better, possibly fed them better, and possibly gave them 
a better education. Take a man with a large family, it often happens as they are 
growing up and they are getting to a workable age, the necessity of having them at 
work is great, and they try to get them away from school before they have a sufficient _ 
education, simply because the earnings of the bread winner or the father is not | 
sufficient to give them the standard of living they desire or should have, and the | 
general public, if they understood this matter, would have less complaint against the © 
workers that they did not put their money in the bank. | 
Q. We in Nova Scotia sell certain things. We sell apples. We are an apple 
producing country, we are a fish producing country and a coal producing country; 
is it not natural that we should like to see those things selling at a good price?— | 
A. Yes, it would be to our interests to see the material that we produce get its cor- | 
rect value. 
Q. There is at least then a chance for the man who is working to get good pay— | 

a ai psa chance than if it were selling at a low price. Is that not the fact?—A. Oh, 
es, it would give him a better chance. ; 


Bu Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Supposing the price were too high, he could not sell it in competition ?— 
A. That would be the danger point. | 

Q. You cannot get a price above the competitive price. That is where we are | 
at all over the world in everything, is it not?—A. Yes, but sometimes our coal has | 
been selling at less than competitive prices. 

Q. That was during the war?—A. Yes. It did not go as high as coal wens 
in the United States. 

Q@. And of course that time has passed and we have got to get down to common 
ordinary competition. | 

Q. And the thing is how are we going to get Nova Scotia coal sold under these | 
conditions ’—A. Yes that is a good point, doctor; that is one we should balance oul ! 
with the other. 

@. Is your working man prepared to discuss these matters with your company | 
on all oceasions so as to try and arrive at a price that will sell your coal?—A. No, 
we have usually left that with the company. 4 

Q. And you have never made any effort to get the company to consider these | 
matters with you so that you could arrive at a mutually satisfactory agreement up 
until the present time?—-A. The advantage has always been with the company, and 
there was never the necessity to balance out. | 

Q. Would you consider it beneath your dignity as a body of workingmen to ask | 
the company to come to a conference to discuss these matters with them and see if 
a mutual agreement cannot be arrived at?—A. We would feel dignified in asking the | 
company to come along and discuss it with us, because it would be an honour that 
we had created for ourselves. 


Mr. Douctias: I do not know as the witness exactly understands your viewpoint. 
You desire to bring out the point as to whether or not negotiations are held from time 
to time between representatives of the men and representatives of the company, with 
a view to arrive at an arrangement with regard to wages. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. The representative of the company the other day, in reply to a question of 
mine, stated that they could not ask you to come to conference, that the initiative | 
would be by your men?—A. Was that not in reference to reducing the cost at the 
wage end? 

Q@. Yes, it would really apply to everything in connection with the production 
of coal?—A. We are willing to come and negotiate in everything but the wage end, 
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and in talking with officials of the company we have said we were ready at all times 
to meet them and assist them in lowering the cost, joining with them in co-operation 
to lower the cost, and I believe there has been progress made along these lines. We 
have talked about methods of operation, and we have adjusted matters in several 
instances with a view to lowering costs. We met in negotiation and we have sub- 
mitted to less increases than others in other mines. The rest of the miners on the 
North American continent almost, got 27 cents added to their ton rate. We in 
| Nova Scotia only got 10 cents added to our ton rate, simply because the competitive 
conditions were taken up and described, and we at that time consented to it. 

Q. It is quite evident to me from the evidence given that if you would reduce 
|the price of your coal on the Montreal market about 70 cents a ton, that you would 
be able to displace a very large amount of American coal sold in the Montreal district. 
In your opinion, is it possible to reduce the price of coal 70 cents a ton so as to get 
|that market?—A. Well, I see by Mr. McDougal’s statement that he thinks with the 
|merger the cost will be reduced, and I believe he is right in that. The Florence 
|mine at Sydney Mines, No. 3—I was down that mine, and it took us two and one-hal? 

hours to get to the working base, and of course it would be a difficult operation getting 
‘there, because the height of the roadway would not be more than from the floor up to 
the top of this table, and we were sometimes striking ourselves on the booms overhead. 
It took us two and one-half hours to walk the distance, but with the merger they 
|would be able to get their coal right at the side of the slope. The coal at the other 
\side of the slope, right handy, belonged to the Dominion Coal Company. It was into 
their lease, and with the merger they will be able to break in that, field and get the 
coal that much handier. It will take about an hour and a half off the walk of 


Q. I said 70 cents per ton. ‘My attention is drawn to the fact that there is'a 
difference of only 20 cents a ton in the ‘Montreal market between the American price 
‘and the Dominion Coal Company price, which means you would only have to reduce 
it about 20 cents per ton in order to be on equal terms in Montreal. That is the 
problem before you, how are you going to meet that small margin, so as to meet the 
jcompetition of American coal?—A. We are in hopes that when you get the cost of 
the companies, you will find the companies have margin enough to allow them to take 
off this 20 cents or more. 
| Q: I understand it is a fact that this merger as you call it has been very heavily 
capitalized, and of course they have to pay interest on that heavy capitalization. Is 
that going to be all charged up against this coal in the assumption of your organiza- 
tion, and will it have any effect?—A. I would camouflage their earnings. It would 
make a lot of watering, that is true; it would come down to a matter of bargaining 
with the company, and the destruction we might be able to do to their earnings. 
That would be taken into consideration in future negotiations. A strike destroys 
the profits for the time being. | 
~ Q. What does seem to me is this; that with only from 20 to 40 cents a ton lower 
orice necessary in order to capture a great big market, that you people down there are 
surely equal to the task of overcoming that?—A. Well, if we leave it at that end of it; 
we cannot recognize that at the wage end. It would just work right in this way— 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. That is on the watered stock end?—A. If you are able to accomplish it with 
setter management and efficiency in running the mine, or if you ean take it out of the 
margin of profits well and good, but, say we decided to take it out of our low wages to 
set more work, we might get it, but what is to hinder the American coal field pursuing 
the same policy, and if they pursued the same policy, we would find ourselves in the 
jelf-same condition, with a lower cost and lower wages and just the same amount of 
vork, 
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By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. I think you are not justified in taking that view of it, because as I see it the 
Americans are producing coal at so low a rate that it would be utterly impossible for. 
them to produce it lower than at present. I think they have got to rock bottom, and 
they cannot cut down anything?—A. I do not think you have got my point in reply, 
and that is that you suggested, or I took from your suggestion the matter of 20 cents, 
on a ton of coal would be a small matter for us. | 

Q. I did not mean to make any such suggestion. You take your part of it, and 
the company agreeing also to take a part of it, that between you somehow or other. 
you could come to an understanding whereby for the time you could sell coal in the) 
Montreal market, and thereby get a footing there again. Once you get a footing there 
I do not think you would have any difficulty in holding it?—A. I can cite 
you a condition of affairs after the American civil war. The American civil! 
war was finished, and they were just in the period after the war that we are in today.: 
In order to carry on the war successfully the North had depleted their coal mines. 
They were small coal mines at the time, and there was a military necessity for the 
coal, and they developed the mines while the war was going on, but after the war was 
over the country found itself with more coal mines opened up, or with a greater produc-, 
tion of coal than they would need to consume, and the consequence was that each 
individual company entered into a cut-throat policy on the price of coal, and the result 
was that they asked labour to come down in price. Labour seemingly came down 
because they were unorganized. It is reported that at that time the children of the 
miners were actually eating out of garbage cans. I think the statistics proved that 
the coal companies were making no profits, and the miners were not getting a living 
wage. That all originated from the policy that had been in operation, so that I would) 
not remommend such a policy to-day. I would just say in conclusion that I think it 
would be well if this committee could do something to have the Government take some 
coal from the province to relieve the situation. As it now is, many families are in 
dire need. We as an organization are loaning out every dollar that we can bring: 
together in order to give them something, but the something that we give is not neal) 
sufficient, and if some policy or some recommendation from this committee to carry 
things over until an official settlement was adopted, I believe the committee would bi! 
doing a service to our province. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. You mean the Government railways?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. The Government is not directly purchasing coal?—A. No, but the Governmen’ 
has influence with the Canadian National Railways. | 
Q. No, that is separate. That railway is run like any other railway, by a boarc 
of directors. The Government can give advice?—A. It was advice I was referring to, 


By Mr. Keefer: | 

Q. Does that apply also to the O.P.R.?—A. We do not care, wherever your in 
fluence extends, we ask that you will take coal from Nova Scotia in order that ou 
men producing it may get wages; that is our desire. We understand that at th 
present time the Canadian National Railway is not taking its normal consumptior| 
Mr. Kerrer: Because of the price, we are told. 


Mr. Dovcras: The information we have at this moment is that they closed wit | 
a number of the coal operators yesterday. a 


By Mr. Keefer: | 


Q. Is it true that the price of coal has dropped within the last two or three days, 
Do you know anything about the price of coal?—A. No. | 
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3 Q. Do you know anything about the price of bunker coal? That it has dropped 
_a couple of dollars since this committee has been at work ?—A. I did hear a state- 
_ ment from an official of the coal company that they had dropped the price of bunker 
coal in St. John harbour. 
. Q. How much?—A. $2 a ton 
te Q. I am very glad to hear it. That has been the difficulty in connection with 
| those people buying, the rather -high price—A. Yes. I heard them make that state- 
ment. 
; WITNESS retired. 


Mr. Steele having taken the chair. 


The ‘CHarMAN: We will now hear from Mr. MeLachlan. 


J. B. McLacutan called, sworn and examined. 


i _ By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your occupation?—A. IT am Secretary for the Miners’ Organization, 
The United Mine Workers of American, District 26. 


The CuamMman: Are there any questions that the committee wish to ask. 
a Mr. Krerer: Perhaps he can make a statement. 
» Wirness: I have a copy of the increases here. I think they may be of some use. 


|= By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Increases of what?—A. Increases in the wage rates. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


~Q. Since when?—A. Since the year 1909 to the present. I want to say in 
_ starting out that in the year 1909 the Dominion ‘Coal Company posted up two notices. 
which carried a re-adjustment of the wage rates. One of those notices was called 
schedule No. 1, and the other schedule No. 2. Both of them meant I think a reduction 
_ to the men. The men asked for a board under the Industrial ‘Disputes Act, and a 
conciliation board was appointed, and out of that conciliation board was this first con- 
tract called the Short Board Award. That contract continued from the year 1907 to— 
1918. There were supplementary agreements made as new mines were opened up, 
for instance, 12, 14, and 16, and one 22 Birch Grove. These mines were brought 
under this contract. In the year 1913 the contract was extended for a period of three 
years, and in order to clarify this thing I may say that at ‘that time there were two 
labour unions in the province and very bitter feeling was running between those two 
_ labour unions, and in order to pin the men down to a rate which a very large number 
of them considered an unreasonable wage rate, this agreement at the end of 1916 was 
again renewed on the 27th day of May. The old agreement did not expire until the 
end of the year so that they actually got the men to agree to a wage rate for seven 
months in 1916, when the cost of living was going up, before the old agreement expired. 
This organization, which was outside of this agreement, made considerable progress. 
As a matter of fact, they got the larger number of the men inside their organization, 
_and we forced the company to break their agreement. We repudiated it. We said 
the agreement was never submitted to the men. The men had never anything to do 
with it. A few men got together with the coal company, and fixed this agreement, 
which was entered on on the 27th of May. 1916, and was the first increase that the 
| -mineis received from the year 1905. It states here (reading) | 
th 


“Tt is further mutually agreed that a 10 per cent increase shall apply to 

. all contract mining rates and day rates at the mines, and contract and day 

"4 rates at the piers, 6 per cent of which increase is to become effective and will 
(Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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be paid from the 1st of June, 1916, and the other 4 per cent to become effective 


and to be paid from the 1st of January, 1917, and to continue until the 31st 
December, 1918.” 


That contract was never carried out. The next board—the war being on, I take 
it the Government did not want to see any tie-up or any trouble; neither did the men, — 


but they wanted a wage out of this industry, and the Government appointed what 
was known as the Chisholm Commission. Judge Chisholm of Nova Scotia was the 
chairman of it, and that (Commission gave a further increase of 124 per cent on the 


coal-cutting rates and on the day rates. They gave the day-paid men 10 cents plus | | 
123 per cent. The contract ran from May, 1917, to December, 1917, or in other words _ 


six months. It also brought those two unions together, so that there was only one 
labour organization left. Again in January, 1918, there was a six months’ agreement 
made, and a further 12} per cent given to contract men, and 15 cents a day plus 15 
per cent given to the day rate men. Now, I want to say a word in connection with 


this day rate. The old organization previous to the incoming of the present organiza- | 
tion was largely composed of what we called the higher paid men. The men were | 
raaking good wages, and the lower paid men, some of them were down at the end of | 


the short pier and getting $1.38 a day, weer not being taken care of. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. $1.30 a day ?—A. $1.88 a day. That was in the year 1908, and we under- 


stood that the increase was larger, that the percentage of increase was larger for the 


day-paid men, so that they got 15 cents on their day rate, plus 15 per cent, while 


the contract men only got 124 per cent. The next agreement was made six months 
after that. In June, 1918, we got 20 cents a day for the contract men. That is, 


there was a local understanding that the number of tons that a man would produce, 


) cents would be distributed over those tons, so that if he produced five tons, then 


+t would be 4 cents on the ton, and so on. The day-paid men got from 20 cents to | 


30 cents a day. The next agreement was brought about in February, 1919, and under 
that agreement we got an eight-hour day, but no increase in wages. We were asxing 
for an increase in February, 1918. I have included that contract in there. There 
was also A certain contract drawn up in 1918, that is with the International Union. 
The United Mine Workers of America was fighting for the local organization that 
prevailed at that time in Nova Scotia, and there was an agreement drawn up then, 


that agreement dealing with the mine workers coming in, every word of it, was 
drawn up by the operators themselves. In January, 1920, we attempted what we | 


termed a levelling-up précess; that is, some of the coal companies in Nova Scotia, 


were paying one rate for say common labour. Some of them at that time, I think, | 


were paying as low as $2.85. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. $2.85 a day?—A. Yes, for common labour. 


Q. What was the raise—$2.85 to what?—A. It was approximately 10 per cent, 


I think, that the McKinnon agreement would amount to. Some of the coal companies 
would not give anything at all. That is, they were not entitled. We were asking for 


a day rate on common labour of $3.25. We asked that because some of them were | 
already paying it. Others were not paying it. We called it a levelling up, to put the | 
operators on the same competitive basis, as far as wages were concerned. That 1s — 
what we attempted at that time. The McKinnon award provided for a reopening of — 
the wage rate each four-month period in the event of any change taking place in | 
the cost of living, or any economic disturbance or any disparity in Nova Scotia. The | 
reason for that was'this: In the spring of that year the miners in the United States 


were looking for a substantial increase, I think $1 a day. 
[Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. That was in’ 1920?—A. Yes; January, 1920. The men in the United States 
were asking for $1 a day increase and so many cents on the ton, and there had been 
a strike, and the President of the United States issued a commission to inquire into 
the matter, and there was some probability that the miners were going to succeed 
in getting a large increase, and we pointed out to the coal companies that that was 
going to change the competitive selling price of coal, and that we were not going to 
tie ourselves up for a year or six months; that we wanted to be open to come back if 
the miners in the United States succeeded in pushing up the wage rate, which would 
result in putting up the market price of coal, and we expected, as business men, that 
they would put up their selling price of coal to a competitive point, and that agree- 
ment was a four-months’ agreement. That brings us down to the present agreement 
we are working under now, known as the Montreal agreement. It runs to the last 

of November this year, from the first of November last year. We got 10 cents per 
‘ton on the rates that prevailed in November last year, and on datal periods to be 
advanced 55 cents per day above the present schedule rates, and all local contract 
‘rates to be advanced 123% per cent over those in existence at the present time. I want 
| to say.a word or two about those advances. On the face of them it would appear 
that we got 10 cents and 55 cents a day for our men. That would appear on the face 
of it, but that is not true. There was a deal of smart practice carried on by the coal 
companies in putting the contracts through. They inserted a clause there in the 
contract; they put in the word “schedule” and they took this schedule 


By Mr. Douglas: : 
Q. What is this document?—A. This is the day rate schedule. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. I want to know what they are making per day?—A. That is the rate there in 
‘the schedule. That is the present day rate schedule. 
By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Of the Dominion Coal Company ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It covers the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company ?—A. No, this does not 
cover the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company. I was going to say about the 
application of these increases, it had always been customary, a man is paid so much 
a ton; if he is working in a narrow place—that is in a 12-foot wide space—he is 
generally paid yardage. He gets so much for putting up each boom, probably 50 
cents or probably 75 cents for a larger boom. The larger the boom, and higher the 
price; that is across the roof. It had almost always been customary from 1917 to 
apply the increases of each item to booms, ton rate yardage, and everything a man 
was paid for, but on this. occasion they only gave us 10 cents a ton, nothing on 
booms, and nothing on yardage, because they said “it is not written in the con- 
tract.” Another item I want to point out; in order to get men to do what we call 
special work, where it requires a first-class mining man; their shift men are generally 
men that are either coming into the mine or men who are going out of the mine; 
that is why old men who have done a little bit, and they are finishing up in a year 
- or two; or young strong men going into a mine, and where there is special work 
like timbering main deeps, they have to get a man out from the coal working face 
| and pay him a rate quite different from the schedule rate. They are paying from 
| $5.50 to $7 a day; that is what the men could get on the work, but they took them out 3 

‘and they said, ‘‘ We promised to pay you that, but it was not written in the schedule.” 
These men did not get the 55 cents, because of the dull period, they were reduced 


) from $7 to $5.05. That was the kind of increase they got under this award. That 
; {[Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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affected quite a large number of men. The miners did not get their 12 per cent | 
on their yardage, and it was a second consideration on the part of the coal com- | 
panies to withdraw this. They actually paid it the first pay, and the times were , 
beginning to get bad, and this thing was beginning to be applied, and they withdrew | 
it. And the men would fight, and they would fight in dull times, and we did not ~ 
propose to allow them to drag us into a fight on that question. I want to give one ~ 
example of the increase over 1908, the Mackinnon Conciliation Board. I take — 
the Calidonian Mine. All the rates remained the same from 1908 and this state-_ 


ment— 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. That is a comparative statement of coal cutting me 1908, 1913, 1916 and 
1920?—A. 1921. | 

Q. Of the Dominion ‘Coal Company’s mine? No. 4 mine?—A. That is the © 
Calidonian Mine. That is a typical mine. Probably the best miners In Canada | 
work in that mine. The fathers are working in it and the oldest class of Scotch im- | 
migrants probably that are in Nova Scotia, worked in that mine. The rate you © 
will notice for cross-cut construction, and pillars and machine men is not givert under | 
the year 1908, but the rate in 1918 is exactly the same, and the reason I have not r | 
viven it there is because it was not given in the Ship Short Board award. It was) 
written in the schedule. 

Q. A rate is given here for 1918 and they have not the price of the sales of coal 
back further than 1913. We start with the 1912-13 sales of coal?—A. In 1913, for 
cross-cut construction they give 51 cents, 1920 99 cents—that is under the present 
arrangement—or an increase of 94 per cent. They give a footage or yardage or 32 : 
cents per foot in 1913, and they have to-day 55 cents, or an increase of 69 per cent | 
on that item. The price for footage goes up; for every 30 feet they were paid 74 | 
cents? in 1913 and to-day they are paid $1.25 or an inerease of 68 per cent. Then | 
as to the pillar work; this is all hand picked mining down to the end. —_ 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. When you speak of pillar work, is that the lowering of pillars?—A. Yes. | 
Pillar work was paid 45% cents in 1913, and 89 cents in 1921, an increase of 99 per 
cent. That was the minimum, and they had a maximum rate of 48 cents, and the 
present rate is 94 cents. | 
Now with regard to machine mining—and that is where the majority of mining | 
is done, I would say they got the major part of their coal from their machine mines. | 
Rooms undercutting in 1913, were paid 13 cents a ton; to-day 26 cents a ton, or an | 
increase of 100 per cent. For shooting and loading they were paid 28 cents in 1913, _ 
and in 1921 they were paid 61 cents, or an increase of 118 per cent. For the total — 
operations in that room, undercutting, shooting, and loading, they were paid 41 cents — 
in 1913, and in 1921 they were paid 87 cents, or an increase of 112 per cent. 1 want | 
to say that most of the men now-a-days do the three operations; that is two men come 
in and complete the three operations, so that their increase is 112 per cent and not 
118 per cent as is shown for shooting and loading. The men undercutting do the 
three operations, not in all cases, but a number of cases. Then as to the narrow | 
work in deeps, undercutting and shooting—I do not appear to have that rate down 
here. Oh yes, I have it, undercutting, shooting and loading 47 cents in deeps; that | 
is a narrow place going down hill. Im 1921 it was $1.08, or an increase of 119 per | 
cent. That is what they call one of the loading places. There may be one in 10 or | 
one in 12. Then headways, undercutting and shooting in headways 30% cents, to- day 
it is 654 cents or an increase of 115 per cent; the total 45, in 1913 as against 100 in 
1921, an increase of 122 per cent, and the herels are the same. 
[Mr. J. B. Mclachlan.] 
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Mr. Doveias: This statement which the witness produced is concrete and well 
pared, and I think should be filed. 


The CHARMAN: Yes. 


( The statement reads as follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COAL CUTTING RATES FOR THE YEARS 1908, 1913-1916 
AND 1921. DOMINION COAL COMPANY’S MINE No. 4 


Percentage 
: Classification : of Increase 
Hand Mining— 1913 1913-16 1921 Per cent 
ye ee ee ee en Nae $0.51 $0.99 94 
Cross-cut construction-— ; 
First 12 feet per foot.. 0.324 0.55 69 
Next 8 feet per foot.. 0.456 0.76 67 
Next 10 feet per foot.. 0.55 0.93 69 
g Over 30 feet per foot.. 0.742 1.25 68 
|Pillars— 
| Minimum.. 0.455 0.89 99 
WYO SHMUM oft 2). 0.485 0.94 94 
Machine mining— 
Rooms undercutting... ...... 0.13 0.26 100 
a a shooting and loading.. 0.28 0.61 118 
~: rs Cota: *. . 0.41 0.87 ah 
Harrow Work— 
_ Deeps undercutting and shooting— 
2. CE AEE aa Cae eT Bare RS Sols eal et Vee ee thee Ae a Bae 
A SPORALEVIGAN Gti fh. STS estes 1.3. Pee hes des $0.47 0.47 t 2038 119 
Headways undercutting and shooting.. LAAae 0.305 0.655 215 
. DCE ERE AE eG ay eG ne ks ee a os Suet ise 0.145 0.345 138 
| ih coli lle SS A gS 0.45 0.45 1.00 123 
Levels undercutting and shooting.. 0.305 0.655 115 
m TES A Sa See ee ne ee ae Ses 0.145 0.345 138 
POU ieee mer tc ck sk) ge Sit Cours oi Mi 0.45 0.45 1 00 122 


| NoTEe.—The above narrow work rates of 1921 are applicable to single shifted places. Three 
cents per ton extra is paid for double shifted single places. 


- The committee adjourned until two o’clock. 


The committee resumed at 2.05 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


_ The Cuamman: Perhaps we can resume. The committee will come to order. 
|Before Mr. McLachlan takes the stand again, there are certain tables referred to by 
Mr. Baxter this morning, and I do not understand, nor do the clerk nor the reporter, 
whether they are to go into the record or not. These papers all relate, I think, to 
wages. Is it the desire of the committee that they should be inserted in the record, or 
were the explanations given by Mr. Baxter specific enough ? 

_ Mr. Cowan: The question is not whether it will be satisfactory to me, but the 
public and the press want to have these for comparison and for use, and the explana- 
tion which Mr. Baxter gave us this morning will hardly convey the full expression 
to them, would it? 

Mr. CutsHoum: I think they are important. 


Mr. Cowan: I think they ought to go in. It does not mean an awful lot of extra 
sxpense, and we will always have them for use. 

The Cyaan: Is that the desire of the committee? 

_ My. McKenziz: I think they had better go in. 
; The CuarrMan: Here is another booklet, which in looking over seems to be a 
omparison. It is a day-wage agreement supplemental to 1920 to 1922 contracts for 
ilistricts 14, 21 and 25 between Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association 
md the United Mine Workers of America for Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Okla- 
oma. It is signed September 2nd, 1920, effective August 16th, 1920, and expires 
March Bist, 1922. 


; 


Talay Pe 
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Mr. Cowan: We do not want to encumber the record with a lot of unnecessary | 
stuff, but if there is anything important in that, I think it ought to go in. 


The CuatrMan: I was not here this morning, and did not hear the evidence | 
Mr. Crisuoum: I think it is very important for comparative purposes, 

The CuamMan: Reference was made in the evidence to this? | 
Mr. CuisHoLm: Yes. 

The Cuamman: Is it your desire that this be inserted also ? 
Mr. McKenzin: I think we had better put this all in. 

The Cuamman: If that is your desire, it is so ordered. 


Mr. Baxter: That will be just the rates paid in that district. | 
| 


DAY WAGE AGREEMENT 


Supplemental to 1920 to 1922 Contracts for Districts 14, 21 and 8 between South- 
western Interstate Coal Operators’ Association and United Mine Workers of 
America for Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


Signed September 2, 1920. Effective August 16, 1920. mentee March 31, 1922, 
Kansas City, Mo., September 2, 1920. 


To the Members of the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association. 


Gentlemen: 

This pamphlet contains the joint agreement made by the Joint Conference of 
Districts 14, 21 and 25, held at Kansas City, Mo., commencing August 30th and ending. 
September 2nd, 1920, also the revised day wage scale in conformity with agreement 
for each district. Please paste this leaflet in the back of the contract, and use in. 
connection therewith. | 


W. L. A. JoHnson, 


General Commissioner. 


AmeEenDED Report ofr Sus-CoMMITTEE AS ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE 


Kansas City, Mo., September 2, 1920. 

Your sub-committee desires to report that they have been able to agree upon a 
report covering the advances in accordance with the statement hereto attached, and. 
recommend its adoption. 
We further agree that Section 6, Interstate Agreement, shall be referred to Tata 
national President Lewis and President Clemens of the ‘Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association for such consideration as to charges therein or its application,, 
as they may mutally agree upon. Said section, however, to remain in full effect until 
such changes are mutually agreed upon. 


H. N. Taytor. 
For the Operators. 
D. A. FRAMPTON, 
For the Miners. . 
Sub-Committee. 


Report oF Sus-CoMMITTEE as ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE 


Kansas City, Mo., September, 2, 1920. 

On August 10, 1920, President Wilson requested the joint scale committees of the! 
miners and operators of the Central Competitive Field to meet in the city of Cleveland 
Ohio, on Friday, August 13, 1920, for the purpose of “considering any inequalities 

[Mr. J. B. MeLachlan.] 
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that may have occurred in the award of the Bituminous Coal Commission and the 
joint agreement growing out of the same, and adjusting any and all such inequalities 
that the joint scale committee may mutually agree should be adjusted.” 

Acting under the above authority and the further interpretation of the same 
by United States Attorney General Palmer, applying said letter to the Outlying 
Districts, other than the Central Competitive Field, we hereby agree on the following 
changes as. an adjustment of certain inequalities in Districts 14, 21 and 25, growing 
‘out of the award of the Bituminous Coal Commission, as hereinafter agreed to. 
| In consideration -therefore of the specific assurances and guarantees of the officials 
lof Districts 14, 21 and 25, U. M. W. of A.. that they will exercise their full authority 
jand influence with the miners of each District in protecting the regular operation of 
‘all mines in securing the maximum production therefrom, during the life of this 
contract, which shall expire March 31, 1922, the following contract and wage scale 
changes have been agreed upon: 

Ist. That the present contract day wage scale of all day and monthly men be 
advanced in the sum of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per day, with the following 
‘exceptions: 

' Trappers present contract wage advanced 82 cents per day. 
| Spragging, coupling and greasing when done by boys, present contract wage 
scale advanced 82 cents per day. 
|, Boys employed exclusively as slate pickers shall receive an advance in addition to 
present contract wage scale of 82% cents per day. 

— Electric hoist operated by boys (in District 21) advanced present contract wage 
seale of 82 cents per day. 
) The wages of shot firers in each district shall be advanced one dollar and fifty 
mts ($1.50) per day, and where the amount paid for extra places is specifically 
med in the contract, shall be advanced in Kansas to twenty cents (20c) per place 
land in Missouri to sixteen cents (16c) per man. The customs for paying extra in 
District 21 shall be continued and advanced proportionate to the day wage advance. 

2nd. This agreement shall take effect on August 16, 1920, and expire March 31, 

(eo. 
_ For Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association : 
Ira CLEMENS, Pres. 
F. W. Luxiys, 
: Hi, N. TAYtOR, 
‘ie , W. L. A. Jonnson, Gen. Comm. 


_ For United Mine Workers of America: 
ALEXANDER Howat, 
Tuomas Harvey, District 14, 
Wm. McLacutan, 
J. D. Winters, District 21, 
ArcH Hem, 
D. A. Frampton, District 25. 


District 14—Derrp Suart Mines 


INSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE DISTRICT 14 (CONTRACT PAGES 57-58). 


Berk lavers...:.......-.. : $7 50 
Track layerss’ helpers.. a ot Oa Gh 'piathh Gi ie st, wbL8 Waa agi a WEARER. Mae SOC. 7°25 
TT en iss ss o& c'd Rian Sp il Kanata MeL E aa ths. RELL GSP ECR e NS cL) SESE ce 4 00 
Mouom cheer... .......... 7 50 
tol a ell aR a eae Say paneer press RP ree nate 7 50 
(For each additional mule 174 cents extra.) 
Mrip riders... .. ae mata Oh i 7 50 
in as mx coon, or godin RMI 1S Oh eed 7-50 
Water haulers and machine haulers.. .. .. .. ..-.. osc. Ries mb Se 7 50 
a as Fee! 3 McLachlan,] 
-24661—31 
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Timbermen, where such are employed A Saeco de aS $7 50 
iSpragging, coupling and greasing when done by boys.. 5 00 
Shot firers.. Ph GAD hy Saaeare ave ae eee s be. etc aster meer 8 O01 
The rate per place advanced to 20 cents per place. 
Digging coal by day.. te LES) 
PANE IICTI crete) kro eet ag aes 7 50 
Shaft sinkers.. ->. T99 
Motormen 8 01 
Gas men.. 8 03 


Provided further where the scale rate for motormen or gas men was higher than 
the above scale provided for such work April 1, 1920, the wages.for such labour shall 
be increased $1.50 per day. When miners furnish own tools as per Article 16, page 
85, 15.6 cents additional. 


OUTSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE (CONTRACT, PAGE 59) 


Wirst class blacksmiths. \:) i. ye) es Sele ee ee eer $8 Ol 
Second class blacksmiths. . 10) 7a 
Blacksmith’s helperS.. ..- .- «.- ++ => hea) 
And all outside day labour.. .. .«-.-- 6 86 
Operators of incline rock dump NOISte es) ees GinoKt 
Night fireman.. 6 86 


Carpenters when employed to do general carpenter work shall receive the union 
scale of wages for this district; this shall not be construed to apply to or affect, in 
any way, any man regularly employed about the mines who may be required to de 
general repair work. | 

Local Union 501, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
Pittsburg, Kansas, has notified the Association officially that, “on and after January 
1, 1920, the scale of wages in this district for carpenters will be $1 per hour for § 
hours.” 


SCALE FOR ENGINEERS AND OPERATORS OF HOISTS (CONTRACT, PAGES 59-60) 


Engineers, first class, 500 tons and over.. .. .. «+ ++ +s $209 16 per month 
Second class, 300 tons to 500 tons... .. .. «+ ++ «+ «+ os 202 16 per month 
Third class, 300: OF. 16Sse. 4. os ape es Gueene eae 192.81 per month 


The minimum rate for tail rope and slope engineers shall be $7.50 per day 0 
$194.78 per month, provided further that the maximum rate for tail rope and slopt 
engineers shall be $7.65 per day, or $198.66 per month, 26 days to constitute a month’ 
work, and 9 hours to constitute a day’s work. All overtime in excess of 9 hours to bi 
paid for at a proportionate rate per hour. } ) | 

The above scale of prices to apply regardless of whether the power used be steam 
electricity or gasoline. ' 


SCALE OF WAGES, GENERAL—STRIP MINES (CONTRACT, PAGES 88-89) 


Engineer: Electric, gas or steam, pulling coal from strip mine to | 


tipple, or tipple engineer.. Be i RATS SR oes We Meee gels $7 65 
Tail rope engineer: Hlectric, gas or steam, pulling coal out of strip 

WNC wah. 7 50 
Coal shovelers.. % 50 
Drivers... 4 50 


(1724 cents extra for each additional mule or horse.) 
Coal shooters... ener. Se tere cee 
Drillers, or coal shooters’ helpers... 
Track TAVErss Ks os Set R TS FF Wen Anite en ee eeMeenTnn Ts) mele 
Track layers’s) helpers’jc) eis0 usu eeeee Celene el Peete) ache mm at ne< 
Ditchers Instr MINE he oe eee eee 
Ground men around excavating machine.. ee 
Ground men around coal loading machine.. .. \. 
APIA TIGErS wih ven iets! leo cap baiey sp emeen Eraemeres 
Flat trimmers and dumpers at tipple. H 
Blacksmiths, when doing construction work.. 
Blacksmiths, when doing repair work.. 
Stationery fireman.. 
UID Os Spe er Ps 
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Sledgers oe CEN Aes 

Couplers and hookers... RF ee 
Water carrier, when done by boy.. 
Greasing, when done by boy.. 


Cagers on top of tipple.. ey ee 

Coalers, putting coal on steam shovel. . 

PPE we A en ay to ttt wf, Sas ees 
Teamster, when not pulling coal and working outside of pit.. 
Drivers, hauling coal and shovelling into cars.. 

Team and teamster.. * (SRE paeeeie 

Team drivers, furnishing team. . 


| All other common labour in pit, not mentioned. . 
All other common labour outside of strip mine.. 


Driller on bank machine, using steam, air, electricity or gas.. 


Drivers, hauling coal, furnishing team and shovelling into car.. 


SCALE OF WAGES, STEAM SHOVEL, (CONTRACT, PAGE 90) 


ANWWADAONIAHAANAIN NINA 


Sere er WCAG yf) hell. Ae, SMe ed Bea ba aw $277 
Lieuemencpenmmoanth roo ni yds, Prot. luis. der. et sob whet. 219 
RIP OMOU DEL MNONINs rep wrw acl b ot eels + oes 198 
aE Mean SING VEL ET ONION T us Svs) als. Gos, miss sh 'v ccs cece’) catanes 183 
Scale of wages for night men at steam shovel plant, per month:. .: 220 


SCALE OF WAGES, COAL LOADING MACHINES (CONTRACT, PAGE 91) 
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Where carpenters, boiler makers, or machinists are employed their rate of wages 
will not be less than the union scale of wages in this district for those classes of labour. 


Monthly engineers, firemen, cranemen, oilers, etc., in strip mines are advanced 
proportionately the same as day men on the basis of 305 working days per year, divided 
by 12 months as per Article 1 and 2, Section 13, strip mine contract, which excludes 
‘Sundays and legal holidays. (See contract pages 90, 91 and 92.) 

Scale of wages for steam shovel engineers, firemen and cranemen at strip mines: 


Scale of wages for engineers and firemen on coal loading machines, exclusive 


of noon-time, Sundays and legal holidays: 


a Engineers, per month.. 


Firemen, when needed, per month... 


SCALE OF WAGES, COAL LIFTING MACHINES 


° 


$8.96 per day. 


coal out of the strip mines. shall be $219.95 per month. 


Timberman.. 
PPACKUIAYCUSEil os os. 6s 
Track layers’ helpers.. 
PBA DOr. Pass CakuwKs « 6 
Bottom cagers.. 
Drivers... ag 
Trip riders.. 
LEUNG: G5. 0) re er Se ee 
Water haulers and machine haulers.. 
All other inside day labour.. whe Op han Rete Nath, Pe fe ote 
Spragging, coupling and greasing when done by boys.. 
Shot firers or tampers, under normal conditions.. 
BMetnVe POSs Shall TeCCIVe. . wen cs ety fee oa Se 
The fire runner shall receive not less than.. 
(where such are employed.) 


24661—314 


District 21—Drrrp Suarr Mines anp Siopes 


193 


Inside day wage scale for Arkansas, Eastern Oklahoma and Oklahoma. 


$7. 
i 


“1 00 COom 9 9 QA AQ 


$227 70 


70 


INSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE DISTRICT 21 (CONTRACT, PAGES 149-150-191-192) 


[My. J. B. McLachlan.] 


| Seale of wages for engineers, on derrick, lifting coal out of strip mines shall be 


Seale of wages for engineers operating locomotive crane or drag line, hoisting 


472 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
For boys operating electric hoists .. .. .- 1+ s+ ee ee ee oe ee $5.281 
Electric igs engmeere: AeA MeO Hiei 
Motormen. a ee PRD SN Le, SLT aaa Cteicg tol te a an ohh seam ctae os laresies tk cir MEE ton Sika 
Pumpmen.. .. Pah ee Fearne shelley Waren (yey e cote) relemiane ra Meigc Ui ce Mat nan es Rate 
Head machinists, PRAT KPD ss Ae Ore i hae, ORI ie? Er EAMG aN Stunts: 8. 
Machinists... . 2s dé aM aede: ioe pie A PALS) 
BOYS. ‘means " those ‘of maximum hive of 19 years. F r 
Day wages for meh COIS. heeds : BAAD cA le f fee 
Machine runners... .. . ANSE M eT EEN Ee rR ict MES belie Pewee AON VIR, A 
Machine helpers. on LA foo ets rund ae ollie eae a crs fare tetas ee O20; 
Shaft sinkers. 8.049 


OUTSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE FOR "ARKANSAS, EASTERN “OKLAHOMA “AND OKLAHOMA 


First blacksmithss. 9. 2))). GMAND POP Dtely oie Mieke RC GURETEEE ch ItRS pase hots $8.007 
Second blacksmiths... sy ciel Seale ROS. stele lek lel fc dna toe dmns atthe fol nel~ 7.7025 
Blacksmith’s: helpers... 2 sys eed Oe ie a teh) ey tec Ree mene in 25 
Carpenters.. SU ST Tere. Coll h oe Si wre ton Ee uel in Monta ssn tees Seta 7.329 
All other outside day labour. AP REONE VLSI VE: ES = Ae EE DE Cite. pee 6.8625 


SCALE FOR ENGINEERS 


. . a 
Steam locomotive engineers on outside work shall receive $0.9195 per hour (in- 


Arkansas and Eastern Oklahoma only). 


Engineers, first class, 500 tons and over per month... .. ...... $209 .1535 
Second class, 300 to 50 tons per month.. SOR TE ORE ee Oe te Pee ble sh 202.165 
Third class, 300’ "tons or less;) DenmImMOntn yy “kann pries mine melee 192.81 1-20 


The minimum rate for tail rope and slope engineers shall be $7.272 per day 


or $189.02 1/5 per month, provided further, that the maximum rate for tail rope and 
slope engineers shall be $7.65 per day or $198.89 17/20 per month. 


Nore: On page 150 of contract the maximum rate for tail rope and slope engi- 


neers reads $169.89 17/20 and should read $159.89 17/20 and is corrected in the above 
figures. 


District 25—Drrp SuHarr MINES AND SLOPES 


INSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE DISTRICT 25 (CONTRACT, PAGES 170-171), DEEP SHAFT MINES 


Track l@Qyerse vk Bl ISAS seas ai eee eee eee ok are es Sat een eee 1 oo $7 50 
Track layers’ helpers. esnilintsy- sinus fuptaee te cma bate Seumteusth ct onee 5. Mebartgd a akon: (cMiks) Shean hi 20 
Trappers. Seok Wid. ST raat | Sige aaa Mec aoe Vy PARES CURIOS el dear aN a A Unc eae Meta ars cae 4 00 
Bottom ‘caress! chee) ee Te DW a Ge ee eae add) 
Drivers... Rakes % 50 


When a spike team driver gathers coal at the face he shall receive 20 cents extra 
per day for each additional mule. When a parting driver takes a spike team into 
the face to gather coal, he shall receive same as above, but when he returns to his 
parting driving, his wage shall be $7.50 per day. 


Trips riders. oy aaiiin! oi) SAA ee a $ 
Pushers. 
Water haulers and hechine: haviere.. 
Timbermen, where such are employed. 
Pipemen for compressed air plants. 
Brushing top or bottom. j 
Handling rock or dirt at ‘face. mis 
Spragging, coupling and greasing when done: by boys. ; 
Shot firers under normal conditions. 
Machine runners, 
Rail setters. ey Vale list: lel ey. ereck@l g Metal) aren seem pa Pe os 
Spraggers of coal.. Ome ere wer dere te LeU SL cn te 
Machine shovelers. 
Track men with machine. 
Mine examiners or gas men. F 
Sinkers (minimum). 
All other inside day labourers. 
{Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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OUTSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE 


Dynamo tender and night hoister (9 hr. shift).. $ 01 
Been 6 URS LT VIGUMA oy lie eh, 416% 7.79 
PME MELOKBIMIIA oy nics ke cw cs oc 8 01 
Second blacksmiths. . ee Oe ae (ei, 
Blathsmith’s helpers... ..-..° .¢: .. 7 25 
Carpenters. . Rese ere! ewe ee mie So” Sie Re! be Ses Ball dg he ee eee 1-25 
Firemen when desired by the Management and where employed are 

%. to do such other work ag desired... 6 86 


All other outside day labour.. ........ re if * vi ;. , w Ai 6 86 
Dirt picking when done by boys shall be $4.53 per day. 


HOISTING ENGINEERS—STEAM OR ELECTRIC 


First class, 500 tons or over per day, per month... .. .. .. .. .. $209 16 
Second class, 300 tons to 500 tons Der Gay. Der NON ica bere 202, 15 
; Third class, 300 tons or less per day, per month.. .. .. .. .. ae 192 82 


TAIL ROPE AND SLOPE ENGINEERS 


:~ Minimum>rate $7.27| per day,-or per month... .....s..<: oc..«euce ex $189 00 
og Maximum nate $7.65 per day, or per month.. .. ...... .. «uo «s 198 90 
uf DIRT DUMP ENGINEERS 

: Engineers on incline rail dirt dumps with gravity return... .. ne Cae $6 97 


DOMINION COAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


g Miscellaneous Rates 
= ; Schedule of rates effective January 1, 1920 
| ‘Classification Old Rate New Rate 


ne ee oe by eg See aes ag ed $3.40 $3 95 
ESTES 2 ea ye op Rede edhe hie IM i eA he ad i tL LD oes 3 80 

, Harness shop— 
, aM. oe ee ete ee ea ee 4°90 5 45 
Harness makers... .. 4 60 5.15 


Apprentices.—To start at $1.50 and be increased 50 
- cents per day each six months until minimum rate 


» of craft is attained. 
Veterinary Hospital— 
SIRI tA ek ae aie wh ew fa 4 00. 4 DD 
f Ree OVECOTINGIY feof fk a ek ks we bie -aliatpbene 90 00 LO0seate Der ii. 
_ Sterling Yard— = 
ay eee rie Me Ue ea ce Se ee 3 60 4.15 
.. RRUU RTT eR. ck co ec we ba hb el we 3 25 3 80 
; Maintenance-of-way— 
emma mera oe Se ats hero. S orsax’ Qarte bo bans 115 00 128 75 per mo. 
or, 0Pb2eper. nr: 
TEN eal es dm 4 Cal Bde miatuaanty &. . vs 0 45 5 


_ If the section men on the Canadian National Railways get an advance of $1 per day over 
leir present rate ($3.20) the company will advance the section men to 47% cents per hour and 
foreman to 55 cents per hour retroactive to date of this agreement. No advance will ba 
ven the monthly foremen on this account. 
Overtime for monthly men to be paid at the rate of 52 cents per hour. 
_ Hours of work to be from 7 a.m. to 12 (noon) and from 1 to 4 p.m. (Railway time). 


Classification Old Rate New Rate 
OES Ni ali a a a Te $0 44 per hr. eee 
SE PONE Ate et gg vk nt ne ne. eels 3 25 per day $3 80 

OL S4nr Ss 


_ Railway Construction— 


Carpenters, 1st class.. 4 15 4 70 
q Carpenters, 2nd class.. 3 90 4 45 
Labourers. . a as 3 25 pe fe 
Construction foremen, , ee ENE aie 3 Eee aa 4 00 4 55 
_ NoTE.—Boys follow colliery surface arrangement. 
_ Banking Station— 
. Box car enginemen.. .. . 4 00 4 55 
‘9 Steam shovel engineer... .. 6 50 1.05 
4 Steam shovel cranemen.. 4 50 5 05 
Steam shovel firemen.. 38 30 3 85 
Box car trimmers.. Soo 3 90 
Labourers. . 3 25 3 80 e 


_NoTe.—Boys follow colliery surface arrangement. 
; (Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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DOMINION COAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Property Department 


Schedule of rates effective January 1, 1920 


Classification 
Warpenters, «St ClaSSime a. enn eeune eats 
Carpenters, 2nd class.. 
Painters, foreman.. 
Painters, ordinary. . 
RWiimbers.. we. = 
Plumbers, assistants. 
Teamsters, Single. 
Teamsters, double. ‘ 
Plasterers. 

Plasterers. 5 

Masons ee bricklayers. 
Masons and bricklayers. 
Pipemen.. 

Labourers. 


Old Rate 
$4 15 


WR TIMOR WW WOOP Rw 
an 
bose) 


New Rate 


$4 


WRARAUHAHP WHT OE 


Nore.—When boys are employed they shall be paid $2.40 per day under 17 years, and $2.99 


between 17 and 18 years. 
Hours of labour to remain as at present. 


S. & L. RAILWAY 


Section foremen. 


52 cents per hour be increased v6 55 cents 
per hour if $1.00 adjustment is given to C.N.R. 
retroactive to date of settlement with D.C. Co. 


Section men— 


45 cents per hour to be increased to 47.5 cents 
per hour if $1.00 adjustment is given to C.N.R. 
retroactive to date of settlement with D.C. Co. 


2 


Old Rate 


New 


$115 00 per month 


Rate 


dours of labour 7 a.m.—12 noon and 1 p.m.—4 p.m. Overtime for monthly section foremiaay 


to be paid at rate of 52 cents per houh. 


Old Rate New Rate 
Bunker pocket tender, Dominion Wo. 1.. Sa) 246: Se S80 
Flagman, Glace Bay. — 82 50 128 5 3 
Pumpmen, S. & L. Water Tanks. 72 40 86 15 
Construction foreman. i Urea ere Rms 4 00 4 55 | 
Carpenters.. .. AMET ANE Be od Bh. tops $4 ms and 3 90 4 45 and 4 70. 
Freight handlers, ‘s. ro ie el Wis: Ate OSs ae 0 44 per hour : 
Ordinary labour. AIR he A 3 25 3 80 
Railway employees to Rene in cralioaan time. 
Construction 
Old Rate New Rate 

Carpenters, $3.70 and over.. $4 15 $4 70 
Carpenters under $3.70.. 3 190 4 45 
Machinists, $4.25 and over.. 4 70 5 25 | 
Machinists under $4.25.. oh 4 10 4 65 
BOYS. casey ure ae ee Ae By 3 380 | 
Bricklayers. . 6 00 6 5d : 

fe 60 6 a | 
félectricians, $4.44 and over.. » 00 LYS 
Hlectricians under $4.44.. 4 50 5 05 
Linemen., e Bic 4 50 5 00 
Linemen, helper. : 3 80 4 35 
Water linemen, Naw, WWatertords 425 4 80 
Water linemen, New Waterford. . Sh EY 4 25 
Water linemen, Glace Rus 4 70 5 25 | 
Stablemen. 110 00 123 75 per mo 
Teamsters, double team. 3 50 4 05 | 
Teams‘ers, Single team. é 3 40 8 95 | 
Blacksmith. we, EN 8 OES: 4 30 4 85 | 
Pumpmen, booster - ‘pump, Glace Bay.. 3 80 4 35 
Pumpmen, No. 8 water shaft.. 4 00 4 55 
Wash plant and mechanic, Sydney.. 4 70 5 25 
Wash engineers, No. 2 power plant.. 140 00 Losi per mo. 
Wash engineers, Carney’s lake.. 130 00 143.75 “< a 
Comp. and elec. oilers, men.. 3 85 4 40 | 


{Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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, Classification -Old Rate 

F: [ume mao 8bec, Ollars, boyaes. Meo. oteyid a. $2 85 

, Head firemen, No. 2 power plant.. 4 50 

' Head firemen, Carney’s lake. 4 20 

Ashwheelers.. 3 50 

: Stokers.. ns 3 80 

‘ Conveyermen.. ; 3 00 
Ordinary labour... 3 25 


Underground— 
Examiners and shot firers (by Asal 


~~ 


wrYwwnwwprp > 
a 
So 


Examiners and shot firers ish day). 25 
| Bess drivers. Face eho ae eR AS 00 
Drivers’ rooms. . SAO nan nh eee wae 60 
Drivers lEVelsis ass Nee Celi ¥ Su e's 


Pit stablemen. 

Haulage eaeineuen Gain deeps and man haulage) 

Haulage enginemen, levels. Pe 

Haulage enginemen, Lautwaye and amalt faotikews 
. Trip riders—Main deep and main and tail rope 

haulage.. Ce a WP RAC ots 
Trip riders, others... 
Air locomotive drivers.. 


Air locomotive brakemen.. 70 
PDLACLeCIB. cess) 3lsh oa. 40 
Rollermen. 80 
Couplers. 4f) 


PIC wb oils eT Sern Mele 

Landing tenders (datal) . 

Onsetters (hoisting cages) headmen. 
Onsetters helpers.. A 

Jig and balance onsetters. 
Brakeholders. 

Cage runners. 

Man cage onsetters (Nos. 9 and iS ye 
Man cage onsetters, others. é 
Rope examiners and splicers oo 
Bratticemen.. 

Trappers, men. 

Trappers, boys.. .. 

Roadmakers (main track and ‘turnouts) . 


Roadmakers, others. 00 
Timbermen.. . 75 
Pumpmen (capable of doing ordinary repairs) . 00 
‘ SShaftmen. irate pe ee QAO ROR s ABic a” wn 00 


Material men.. 

General labourers. . 

Assistant examiners.. 

Assistant shotlighters.. 

| Machine repairs. 

Pick men, No. 2.. 

Pickmen, others... 

Pick men, boys.. 

Pipemen. 4 

Miners (taken from face to aio  éther work). 


PPWOWEPRWwW WWW PRPEDOWWEY PwwWwprwwWwaweop wo 
for) 
—) 


ing on the slope by night may be paid by the manager. 


being taken on. 

Hours of labour to remain as at present. 

Miners out of places to take classification rate. 

When men are taken from their ordinary occupation to do other 
| Be higher of the two classification rates. 


DOMINION COAL COMPANY, LTD. 
Cape Breton Collieries 
Schedule of Datal Rates, Effective January 1. 
Classification Old Rate 
Surface— 
Headmen (attending man cage, or coal hoisting 
cage where men are lowered, and uaabed 


cage-man.. . 4 $a. 15 

Tally boys (boys taking ‘tallies out. ‘of “empty 
DOES) S =) ferar! w wertae i Lame: BS 2 40 
(Mr. 
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wor PP OOP P P CT 
© 
(Sa) 


APWOR PREP eo cwOdOmnrPPKREN WP PF EP PHO PR PR RWW Pw Pp DP PP 
ee 
on 


| Note.—At each colliery a rate of $4.50 per day for special work such as permanent timber- 


Where boys are employed underground they shall receive $275 per day up to 17 years 
and $3 between 17 and 18 years, except trappers, who shall be paid $2.20. This applies to boys 


work they shall receive 


New Rate 


$4 30 


2 95 
J. B. McLachlan.] 
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Classification Old Rate New Rate 
Tipple men, unhookers and grabmen at head of 
slopes... .. yea on DO $ 4:05 
Bank and screenmen ‘(including men ‘reading off 
tallies at ‘weigh @scale) dmc. an, Shey 8 85 
Carshunters and trimmers Cneludine pox car “arenes 
AVOVS ah Meg CCgeeee odes || Sie keen aes 3 90 
Pit tub oilers. BOA oi us, beeen ance 3 30 8.85 
Pick men. Se 3 85 
" Hoisting eneinemen, neds ‘shafts ‘and main 
trip haulages). re ahoR Day cieitel Checet nme 4 60 Bel 
Man priemiensahatts, De AGN aii see Seth aha as eas eee 4 60 5 15 
Man, ene men=slOpes ik. ss) ols a ete ee eels one 4 310 4 85 
Main endless haulage. 3 95 4 50 
Fan enginemen (steam™ engine), Nos. 3 ‘and “9. 4 00 4 55 
Fan enginemen, other large engines. F 3 80 4 35 
Fan enginemen, small engines and motor fans. % 5D 4 10 
Screen and bank mechanic (No. 2). 4 00 4 55 
Otherssh Toe seen Boe ees Tee Aas. 3 80 4 35 
Box car enginemen. ates y niaeke S75 4 30 
Brook and reservoir funnpraces 3 80 - 4,535 
Compressor men (with oilers). SeyS'D > 4 40 
Compressor men ak own: -oiling) . 4 50 5a OD 
‘Compressor oilers. 2 85 3e40 
Head stokers. 4 00 4 55 
Stokers. 3 80 4 35 
Ash wheelers and ‘coal to fires. 3 40 3 95 
Conveyor men.. . Bn /t 0 4,25 
Machinists (ist grade). 4 60 yea ls 
Machinists (2nd erade) . 4 00 4.55 
Apprentices (boys).. 2 80 3435 
Electricians... .. 4 05 4 60 
Smiths (1st erade) ! 458 0 4 85 g 
Smiths (2nd pradey 4 00 4 55 
‘Smiths’ helpers. 3 40 & 99D 
‘Carpenters, 1st class. ‘ ‘ 4 05 4 60 
Tubmen and 2nd class carpenters -. 3 80 4.35 
Masons. : aft 5 60 6,15 
Masons’ helpers. : Ses 3 80 
Teamsters (double team). SE 4 05 
Teamsters ee team). 38 40 SOD 
Stablemen. 110 00 123-75 
W ashhouse land oilers ‘tenders. 3 Bo 4 05 
Washouse tender only... . 55) 3 80 
Lamp room men (monthly) No 2. We dese ae cee a 120 00 Uso els 
Lami sroOOMNINen | GOEMELS) 27 Visesmbaecar atin Anat noes Las 100 00 a eras 
Lamp room men (daily).. 3 80 4 35 
Lamp room men, boys. . 2 80 38 35 
Labourers.. 3 25 3. 80 


Tue CuairMAN: Dr. Cowan, will you take the Chair? I have some work to db, ' 


and would like to be relieved, as I want to go home to-night. 
Mr. Cowan: Very well, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. McKenzie: Is it understood we are to close at three o’clock? 


Mr. Cowan: We have to. We have no authority to sit while the House is sitting. 


Mr. Cowan assumed the Chair. 


J. B. McLacHian, recalled. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Mr. McLachlan, will you just commence where you left off this morning?— 
A. I think Mr. Baxter said that it would be a fair statement to make that the wage 
rate on the average had gone up about one hundred and ten per cent. On account of 
the large number of different rates, it is rather difficult to determine, but I believe 


that would be a fair statement that the wage rates on the average for the mines in- 
Nova Scotia have gone up, since 1913 or 1916 the rates were the same on both these 


dates—one hundred and ten per cent. These increases of which I spoke—in reading ° 


this over the committee will notice that a great deal is said about the increased cost 
“Mr.. J. B. McLachlan.1 
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o living, and one is apt to jump to the conclusion that the increase is brought about 
n wages, because the cost of living had gone up. Now, that would not be the whole 
truth. It is not a fair statement to say that the wages went up because the cost of 
living had gone up. It-is true that that matter has been referred to, and it looks 
ike that, but the margin which existed between the miners’ earnings and their 
expenses for his home was so narrow that the least little move might drop that man 

toa condition that might be described as distressful. I want to compare the increases 

ith the increased cost of living as given by the Department of Labour, in a state- 

ent which they published monthly for a family of five. They have been doing this 
Shing since, I think, about 1909, and there was a Special Committee at one time, 
to inquire into the increased cost of living, and that Special Committee went back 
a little farther than that. They went back to the year 1900, and taking these two 
authorities, the Labour Gazette, and that Special Committee, we find that the cost 
of living for foodstuffs for a family of five in the year 1900, was $5.48; in 1905 it 
cost $5.95; and in 1909, or approximately when the Shortt Board made its award, 
the cost of living was $6.75. In 1914, it was $7.42; in September, 1920, it was $16.84, 
and last month, or the last issue of the Gazette, the figures stood, for the month of 
“March at $13. 23, showing a reduction from last year. The increased cost of living 
for the miners in Nova Scotia from the year 1909 to ‘September, 1920, was one hundred 
and forty-nine per cent, and their wage increases for the coal miners—contract 
miners—was approximately one hundred and ten per cent, so that we are away behind 


in the increased cost of living; in other words the men were gradually falling behind . 


in the raise. Now, it may be said that as the cost of living came down—and I think 
Mr. Wolvin made’ some statement to that effect—that if the cost of living came down, 
naturally the wages should come down. Now, there is not the same argument when 
the cost of living comes down for making a ‘ange in the wages. It is absolutely 
different. On the one hand, taking what the Labour Gazette says about the food 
that should be supplied to a family of five, they talk about meat and veal and other 
things, but I want to take one item—that of milk. They allow six quarts of milk 
for a family of five. Now presumably the people who drafted that said “Here is a 
standard of living which the worker should have; six quarts of milk a week.” If we 
put that at seven, it means this, that the baby gets four-fifths of a pint of milk a day. 
That is what they said. That is the allotment for a working man’s family. If the 
cost of living goes up just a few points, it means these people are in distress. If, 
on the other hand, the cost of living goes down a few points, it may mean that the 
baby will get a full glass of milk instead of four-fifths, and I want to say that Mr. 
Wolvin or any other man who lives as he lives, who comes to the miner, and says 
that because the baby is getting a full glass of milk instead of four- fifths, the cost 
of wages should come down, he cannot be a wise man to do it, and it is not a wise 
man who says that the cost of living is comifg down, and therefore, your wages 
should come down. In this connection I want to say a few words about the price of 
bunker coal. In the year 1909, the Dominion Coal Company was selling bunker coal 
in Halifax at three dollars and seventy-five cents. In September, 1919, they were 
selling it at ten dollars and a half. In starting out, I said this about the United 
States coal situation, that in the spring of 1920 there was a strike on when a commis- 
Sion was appointed by the President, and at that time, in September, the Dominion 
Coal Company was getting ten dollars and a half for coal, which along the Atlantic 
sea-board, right through from Boston, Philadelphia, Newport News and Baltimore, 
had stood at six dollars and a half. In Halifax, it was ten dollars fifty, and in these 
American ports it was six dollars and a half, and after they got a Sattleninns, through 
the President’s Commission in the month of May, the price of coal went up from 
four dollars to, in some cases, fourteen or fifteen dollars a ton; in other words, the 
operators made a raid on the public and collected the money simply because there 
was the belief that coal was scarce. 


(Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Tell me, just at that point: Does the Dominion Coal Company meet a keener 
competition for their bunker coal than they do for their other coal?—A. I do not 
think so. 

Q. I was trying to get the reason why this was dropped the other day, whether 
it was due to unusual competition or not——A. There may be a stronger competition 
at the present time. I want to say about this ten dollar and a half coal in September 
that if the operators in the United States put their coal up from six dollars and a 
half to fourteen or fifteen dollars, it is quite reasonable to suppose they would put 
it up over ten dollars and a half. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Their price at that time—the Dominion Coal Company’s price at that time, 
Mr. McLachlan, I understand was fourteen dollars and a quarter—their bunker — 
price’—A. That was the price. 

Q. We have evidence of that, I think?—A. Yes. The point I want to make is 
this: that this bunker coal price went up a little more than the cost of living for 
the miners, and while the wage rate went up one hundred and ten per cent, and the 
cost of living one hundred and forty-nine per cent, and we will be safe in saying, im) 
September, 1920, the price of bunker coal went up two hundred per cent. Speaking © 
now of the efficiency of coal mines— 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. I would like you to enlarge upon that, because that is to me a very important | 
point, and I would like you to enlarge upon that if you can, and tell us something | 
about the effect of the eight-hour day, as to whether it has lessened production per | 
man, and has consequently increased the overhead charges. I would like to know 
that?—A. The lessening of production, if any, would be so slight as to be hardly 
noticeable. When we speak about the efficiency in the coal mines, that is from 
the miner’s standpoint, we talk about it from our own view, as to the efficiency of a» 
mine. The efficien¢y of a mine does not necessarily mean the getting up of coal. 
We want to see the mines in such an efficient condition that the men’s lives will be 
safeguarded first. Now, all of Canada is occupying a very bad and notorious position — 
in this world at the present time in regard to accidents in the coal mine. I have a | 
little statement here I want to put in. It is taken from a little pamphlet issued by 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C. It gives the 
number of accidents in the United States in the coal mines. I will give this to you 
when I am through with it. | | 
Starting with the United States for each thousand men employed per annum, 
the number of fatal accidents is 3-%6. Out of each thousand men who enter the | 
mines each year, three and three-quarter of them are going to be killed in the United 
States. The average in Britain is 1-3. In other words a man has a three times 
better chance of losing his life in the United States than he has in the coal mines 
of Britain. That shows that the British coal mines are being run efficiently. They 
may not get as much coal out as they do in the United States where they have men of 
every nationality working in the mines, men whose names even they do not know, and | 
they do not know whether they are there or not, and men whom they can get to work 
under any of these conditions. _ 


| 


(Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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Fe 4 : : 
4 The following table gives the fatal accidents annually per 1,000 men employed 
in the coal mines of the countries named :— 


4 Total Total Total 
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And in New South Wales the average rate per 1,000 men employed per annum 
is 1.06, and in India, where you would expect they carla sacrifice men in a most 
brutal way to get cheap work, the number of fatal accidents per thousand men 
employed is 1-21; in Belgium it is 1-06; in Russia it is 2-35, and in France it is 1-21. 
Tn Nova Scotia it is 3-75. We have three times more men than any coal mining 
country I have mentioned. We are killing three times more men than they do in ~ 


, India. 


a By Mr. Douglas: 


ty What year is that?—A. That is an average over a period in Great Britain, 
‘United States, and Nova Scotia. JI have the figures here from British Columbia 
from 1911 to 1918. They stand highest in this respect, the average being 5-39. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Do you claim it is due to the bad laws we have in the inspection of the mines, 
‘or what is it?—A. I am talking about Nova Scotia—that the law is not enforced. 
Q. By whom should it be enforced?—A. By the Nova Scotia Government. 
Q. And it is not enforced?—A. No. 
Q. It is a provincial law’—A. Yes. 


¢ 

: By Mr. Douglas: 

~  Q. You do not complain about the laws themselves so much as you complain 
about the non-enforcement of them?—A. The non-enforcement of them. I do not 

believe there was ever an operator, nor an official of the operators, convicted of any 
offence in Nova Scotia, but I have known men in mines to be idle because they 

could not get air in the mine. The men could not get air. They could take air in 
| if they wanted to, but it was not there. I want to relate about one mine, mine No. 24, 
| and this only one case, a new mine, a few hundred feet from the surface. 


(Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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Q. That is the mine called the Victoria mine?—A. Yes. | 
~Q. Just started when the war was over?—A. Yes, the Victoria mine. There was 
never any gas discovered, any explosive gas; it was simply for the want of oxygen 
for the men to live in, that they complained, and they were coming out with their 
legs doubled up and they were walking like drunken men. They were vomiting, and 


the men complained about it. The mine was probably closed up for a week, not 


because this dull time was on, but as a sort of penalty because the men complained. 


Q. One of the witnesses, probably Mr. Wolvin, spoke of the cost of inspection 


which the company had to pay for. Are the inspectors paid by the Government or 
the company ?—A. The company has safety first men. That is one of the classes of 


men they had during recent years, probably since the war started, probably after it 


commenced. 


Q. Make it clear to the Chairman; generally inspection is paid for by the Gem 


ernment ’—A. Yes. By the Gieeeinent! The Government has inspectors. 


it 


By the Acting Chairman: 
@. Have they a sufficient number of them?—A. Yes, they have. 


Q. I should judge from what you say that the inspectors are there drawing their 
salaries and not doing their work?’—lIs that the idea?—A. I think the inspectors g0 | 


as far as they dare go. 
(J. Who prevents them from going further?—A. I do not know. They do nd 


go. I do not know who prevents them. They do not do it. I was going to say in’ 


regard to inspectors, that is one item of increased cost that has been added to the 
mines in Nova Scotia. It is these inspectors. 


By Mr. Douglas: | 

Q. How about the policemen?—A. These are another class, and I am going to 
deal with them in a minute. They have been added and been enabled to reduce the 
ratio. I was talking about 24 mine. I am coming to that in a minute. The mine 
was closed out. I want to show how these things are done. If that had been in 


Britain that man would have been arrested and tried for failing to have sufficient | 


ventilation passed to these workmen, and convicted. There was nothing done about 
it. We complained to everybody about it and nothing was done. All that was done 


cost the men a week’s work. ‘One man that was active in making that protest lost | 


probably another week’s work. The law compels you before you under-cut the coal 


to put a sprag up to the face of the coal. This particular man had a sprag in, but. 
the manager said it was not in the right place, and he came in and took it out and | 
said “You go away, and before you come back have a line from the magistrate that 


you have appeared before him, and been tried.” The man was a good miner and his 
sprag was on the property. He walked up to the magistrate, and told the magistrate 
his story, and the magistrate says, “You are fined $5.” This man comes before the 
magistrate, accuses himself, gives evidence against himself, nobody else is there, he 
pays $5 over to this magistrate, who gives him a line to get back his job. 


t 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Do you say Nova Scotia is in Canada ?—A. I want to say I can bring the man — 


here. We appealed to the Attorney General about the collection of that fine. I¢ is 


a common practice there to send a man to accuse himself, and give evidence against — 


himself, pay a fine, get a line from the magistrate, and get back his job. 


By Mr. Maharg: 
Q. The object would be to show that he was in wrong, that he was guilty ?— 


A, RECS \ | 
Q. Whether he was guilty or not?—A. The man said he was not, “but I need the ) 


job and I am going to pay the $5, that is all.” 
[Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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ap By Mr. Douglas: 

_ Q. He had to do it to get his job back?—A. Yes. 
7 By Mr. Maharg: 

, Q. He had to admit he was guilty and he was absolutely sure he was not guilty? 
—A. Yes. I told the same story in the presence of the Attorney General of Nova 
Scotia, two or three weeks ago, in Halifax, when there was a committee such as 
this inquiring into Amendments into the Coal Mines Regulation Act, and there has 
been nothing done about it yet. 

_ The Acting Carman: It is a strange story to me, and I cannot believe such 
a thing would happen. 


a Wirvyess: You want to live in Cape Breton a little while. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Do I understand that it was the manager of the mine who sent this man :o 
the magistrate?—A. Yes, he sent this man out. He said this sprag is not proper. 
The law provided you must have a sprag, and the manager said “this is not a proper 
sprag, you go up to the magistrate, and when you get a line from him that you have 
been tried I will give you your lamp back.” He walked up the street and into the 


: 


‘ 
* 


magistrate’s office, and he told him, he said “your lamp was not in right,” and ae 
says, “I will fine you $5” and he gave him a receipt. 

Q. Is that the first offence in that man’s case?—A. I could not say whether it 
was the first offence or not, but I wont to say that that is common practice, and we 
went after the Attorney General for the purpose of trying to get something done’ 
about it when that took place. 

Q. Should that not be the inspector’s job?—A. I should say it would be the 
inspector’s job to lay the information. Either that or the manager himself should go 
up and appear against him. 

| Mr. Dovetas: Certainly some one should lay the information. 


The Acting Cuairnman: No man should lay an information against himself—that 
s dead sure. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


_ Q. The inspectors are there for the protection of the miners; consequently the 
mManager’s proper course would have been to have gone to the inspector, and got the 


tmspector to lay the information if he considered the man was at fault?—A. That 
would have been the proper course. 


» Q. It is the inspector’s job; that is what he is there for?—A. Yes, to enforce 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 


| 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
r 


Q. Would it not be a splendid thing to expose cases of that kind in the courts? 
—A. I think it would. 


Q. Would it not be a good thing for the labour union to expose anything of that 
“ind ? 


Mr. Mawara: I understand he did complain and nothing was done. 


Mr. Dovetas: It is only two or three weeks ago, and the Attorney General would 
’e busy, I suppose, with the session. Perhaps that will be attended to. 


Mr. CutsHotm: I should say this man should get the full application of the law. 
f labour unions would take up these things, the law is there. They have the machin- 
‘ry. It seems to me that labour should make an exhibition of one of these cases, 
bapithet is after all the drastic way and the most effective way of remedying these 
‘ings. 


} (Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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The Acting CHairMan: I think the labour men, if this is true, are perhaps putting 
themselves in a position where they are inviting this to continue. 

Mr. CrisHorm: Mr. McLachlan has made a very fair statement. The man wanted 
his job, and he was very poor. 

Mr. Douauas: They went to the Attorney General, which shows, as far as the 
labour organization is concerned, that they want this kind of thing stopped. 

Mr. Manarc: They are working under provincial laws. 

Mr. CuisHotm: It seems to me there must be a deficiency in the inspectorship. 
Mr. Doucrias: It may be the duty of the manager in that case instead of the 
inspector. 

Mr. CuisHotm: Supposing Mr. McLachlan as a miner went to the inspector and 
unfolded the story to him, would it not be the duty of the inspector to take action? 

Wirness: As to the condition of the mine? 

Mr. Cuisuotm: Yes. x 

Witness: Oh, yes. 

The Acting CHamMAN: It is the duty of the inspector to investigate the whole 
circumstances in a case of that kind. If that is not the duty of the inspector, what 
is he there for? What is he doing? | 

Mr. CuisHotm: That is my contention. : 

Mr. Manara: I raised the point in the first place as to alien duty it was. 

Mr. Cursnotm: It is the duty of the inspector to see that the mine is kept in 
an efficient condition as defined by law, and if he fails, we will have a case like that 
eited by Mr. McLachlan. 

Mr. Douauas: It is also the duty of the mine manager to so carry on operations 
that the safety of life is preserved as much’as possible, and if this mine violated the 
Act, I think the mine manager’s duty would be to lay the information himself. Either 
one of these persons, the inspector or the mine manager, is certainly the man to be 
compelled to go to the magistrate. 


By Mr. Maharg: | 
Q. Who would be liable to injury if this prop was not in its right place?—A. The 
man himself. 
Q. Nobody else?—A. No. . 
The Acting Cnarrman: If they have a Workman’s Compensation Act, as if 
presume they have, and any accident happens, the company would have to pay a large 
amount of money; consequently, the company is financially interested in the lives of 
every man there. I assume that they have a Workman’s Compensation Act there! 
Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Cutstotm: If this condition prevails, and I have not the slightest doubt at 
all that Mr. McLachlan is speaking the truth, there must be something radically 
wrong, and the contention you put forth has not been attended to. 


Mr. Doucias: When men have to appear before a magistrate and admit that Hey 
have committed a breach of the Mines Act, is is a pretty bad state of affairs. | 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: Yes, and invite the courts to fight it out. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. You do not know to whom the fines go? Is it to the provincial treasury 1A 
IT do not know. | 


Mr. Doucnas: They usually go to the magistrates and stay there, in Nova Scotia 


Mr. Manarc: They may furnish a clue to the whole situation. 
[Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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WITNESS : I want to say a little more about this ventilation. There is nothing 
that will pull down a man’s efficiency in the mine, unless an accident when he gets 
a leg broken, lke a lack of a sufficient quantity of fresh air. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Oxygen?—A. Oxygen. I have worked myself in a place in No. 1 mine of the 

Nova Scotia Coal Company, and if three men walked into that place and started to 

breathe in it with three lamps, one or two of the lamps would go out for the lack of 
oxygen. A man cannot dig coal in a place like that. 


By the Acting Chairman 


@. These mines can be easily ventilated? It is not more difficult than usual?—A. 
The old mine is sometimes hard to ventilate., 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. But that is the law, that they must be ventilated —A. That is the law, that it 
! should be ventilated. It is hard, but it can be done. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. In that particular case, it was a comparatively new mine?—A. It was an ideal 
mine for ventilating. They will never have a better opportunity to ventilate that mine 
than they had at that particular time. The men were coming out vomiting and 
trembling, not because they were working hard, but because there was not good air. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. When the air is bad in the mine, what does your organization do? Do they take 
it up with the manager, or do they deal with the Inspector of Mines?—A. We generally 
take it up with the company. 

Q. First’—A. First. 

Q. And if you do not get any satisfaction?’—A. We go to the Inspector of Mines 
then. 


| By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Would it not be better to go to the Inspector first?—-A. Well, I suppose we 
have not a great deal of faith in the inspector; that is the trouble. 
| @. And you have not very much in the management ?—A. And we have not a great 
deal in the management. 

Q. You are between the devil and the deep sea?—A. What I wanted to add in 

- @onnection with this ventilation was: The law reads something like this, that a 

sufficient quantity of pure air shall pass through the working place to render harmless 

all noxious gases. There is an idea that when there is no explosive gas there it is not 

necessary to put in pure air, when there is-no danger of an explosion. Now, in No. 

_ 24 there was no explosive gas; therefore they concluded it was not necessary to put in 
pure air. 

By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Is there explosive gas in any of the Nova Scotia mines?—A. Oh yes, when 
we get to a certain depth we are liable to get it. In the older mines we have always 
been getting it. I want to say that this has pushed up the death rate both in Nova 
Scotia and in every country, as a matter of fact, this lack of proper ventilation. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


- Q. Have you any statistics for the west?—A. In Alberta they have very gassy 
mines. This is the list of fatal accidents. (Hands list to acting chairman). 

Mr. CuisHotm: Mr. Chairman, it has just occurred to me that perhaps similar 
conditions may obtain in your part of the country, in your province, Alberta. You 


have not sent for any labour representatives from there. 
: (Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] 
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The Acting CuarMman: We did not send for any labour representatives from 
Nova Scotia. They volunteered to appear. 

Mr. CuisHotm: Who did? 

The CuamrMAN: These gentlemen. ‘They requested a hearing. I have never 
heard of any complaint from out there as to the inspection of the mines. I do not 
think there would be any. I am not speaking politically—the Government in Alberta 
is of a different political faith from mine, but I think the Alberta Government is — 
right on to their work in connection with those mines. I have not heard any com- — 
plaint of that kind. While the mines are very gassy, from the evidence we heard the 
other day, the inspection in Alberta is all right. 


Mr. CuisHotm: How are the inspectors appointed ? & 
The CratrmMan: By the Government. Have you anything to add, Mr. McLachlan? _ 


Witness: I want to say a little about the housing condition. In all the coal — 
mining towns in Nova Scotia, with the exception of Cumberland county, the housing _ 
condition is bad. In New Aberdeen the houses are built in double rows, probably 
fifteen or twenty houses to a row. There is no sewage system, and those dry closets — 
and the ash heaps are in between those rows. That is, if there are fifty houses, there 
are thirty dry closets there, and it is very hard to keep these clean in the winter-time, — 
and they are not kept very clean at any time. As a matter of fact they are never — 
cleaned except when the thing is over-flowing. I have known men to lose time because © 
the wind was blowing in a certain direction, and the smell from those out-houses 
came in through their bed-rooms and they had to shift their children and themselves _ 
to the other side of the house, the smell coming from those dry closets. Now, we say ‘ 
that if you want to get the best out of a man, you want to give him the best home _ 
possible. The miners down there are not averse to paying for a good home. They 
want good homes. There has been a nursery tale peddled throughout this country 
about the miners getting cheap coal and cheap rent. The miners of Nova Scotia are — 
living in the dearest houses in ‘Canada. t 


By Mr. Maharg: 
Q. What rent are they paying——A. Around $6 or $7 a month. 


Q. Can you give us any idea as to the cost of these houses?—A. They are assessed e 
at $500.00. The houses are built double, that is, back to back, two houses. p 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Back to back?—A. Side by side. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You mean that they are two families in each block, and then there is another — 
block just back of that?—A. Back of that. The block itself is assessed at $1,000, | 
as I understand, by the town of Glace Bay; that is $500 that the house is assessed at. 
that the man occupies. That is the worth of his house. They tried to put the 1 
assessment of those houses up. The town went into the courts, and they lost. The | 
courts thought that the house was worth $500. Nobody would give them $500 for it. | 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


(), My understanding is that these matters of hygiene are municipal matters. | 
-—A. I think they are. 

0, Did 1t ever occur to you that possibly the municipalities have control over | 
these things according to the laws of the province? There is control of these things, 
and somebody should be compelled to put your town in a hygienic condition.—A. I _ 
do not know who is. | 
: . Somebody should compel the company if they are the owners. I know there 
is a law in the province.—A. There isa Health Act. ; 

[Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] ae 
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Q. And the machinery is there. Is it not a strange thing that the machinery 
has never been invoked, put into action, so as to compel proper hygienic conditions? 
—A. The company there own the street and houses and everything. 

Q. Even so this law compels everybody, you and me and everybody else to keep 
our houses and our surroundings in a proper hygienic condition. We have sanitary 
inspectors and so forth. My knowledge is taken from the municipalities in my own 
country. When the municipal council meet they appoint a sanitary inspector for 
every district or town as the case may be, and his duty is to watch these things, and 
when he detects anything wrong, the property owner is compelled to put his property 
in a hygienic condition. I refer to that so that the committee may know that we are 
not living in darkest Africa down there, that we have laws which should be carried out. 
—A. The men themselves pay for the cleaning of those dry closets and they have the 
say-so when they will be cleaned. . 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Then there is no municipal machinery ?—A. There may be— 


Mr. CutsHotm: Perhaps it is unfair to ask Mr. McLachlan about these details. 
There is a law. 


The Cuamman: We cannot interfere with municipal affairs at all. But I think 
that the publicity which this will get may have a very desired effect. ~My own view 
is that I would rather see the men take a lower rate of wages and have healthy homes 
and surroundings. These to my mind are most important. No wages can compensate 
for the lack of healthy surroundings. Tt may be that some of these houses are owned 
by the miners themselves, and they might not have the money to put up to modernize 
them. But there is always a way of overcoming that. They can issue debentures 
against the property payable in seven or ten years, and charge so much per year in 
taxes. In that way the houses could be modernized. Ags for the company, I cannot 
understand a company keeping men in this condition if it is as you say, and it is a 
very wrong principle to work under, from my view. 


- Witness: In regard to this efficiency of production. These are things I am 
pointing out that lower production, lessen a man’s efficiency, and of course lessen 
production. There are one or two other things which have been introduced lately in 
the Glace Bay district which have lowered the production of the men. They have 
hired a very large official staff lately. They call them checkers. These men go 
around the mines, and they have nothing to do in the way of manual labour at all. 
They keep tab on how much you are doing and how much the other man is doing 
through the mines, and because these men are in there, the production per man is 
being lowered and they are very irritating to the men themselves. They pry into the 
men’s affairs, when they are going home, and the ordinary miner who is a contract man 
who wants to go home when he feels like it— 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Just hold on a minute. You say he wants to go home? Can the men go home 
it any time’—A. Yes. 

Q. There are other men being paid a daily wage, are there, both in the shaft and 
mp above who are dependent upon his work ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that daily wage go on when this man is off?—A. Yes, if a man gets 
ick— 
 Q..I do-not mean if a man gets sick—A. The men generally stay their hours 
inless something like that occurs. Of course, they may leave twenty minutes or half 
m hour earlier on some days, on account of the air. The air there ig worse on some 
lays than on others. They get what they call “done” air. Or their place may be cut. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. Well, supposing a man cuts twenty or thirty feet, 


(Mr. J. B McLachlan.1 
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and he is cutting by machinery that is operated by compressed air. That air may be 

carried into him a mile and a half or two miles. Some days that air may be very ( 

good, and he gets along fine, and the next day he may stay there till the last minute, © 

and only earn half a day’s pay because of the bad air. s 
Q. You made a statement that his cut may be finished?—A. Yes. . 
Q. Is that a certain area that is alloted to him, or does he finish his day’s work? 

—A. He ean’ stay until his cut is cleared out. | 
Mr. Manara: That would not apply to your case, Doctor, because the coal is 

still there. 
The Acrinc Cnarrman: Yes, but if he wants to leave his work half done— 


By Mr. Maharg: se 

Q. Does his quitting interfere with the workings of the mine in any way 2— Am 
They are cutting, and they quit when they are done. There is another difficulty they — 
have had lately that has reduced the production per man—I am trying to show that — 
the production per man— q 
Q. Let us finish up this other thing. Just why does it lower production or 
decrease the efficiency? Do these men interfere with other work in any way, or make 
the men go back and finish up, or what?—A. If yqu have one hundred tons coming | 
out of a mine, and one hundred men employed, it is one ton per man. If you hire ; 
four or five men to keep tab on them the production is lowered. > 
Q. Because it is spread over a greater number of men 1—A. Yes. f 

Q. Not because these inspectors interfere with your work at ali?—A. They do 


interfere to a certain extent too. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. How many of these checkers do they have in that mine? This is all just lately? 
_A. Tt is a sort of a new institution. I cannot tell. The men themselves do not_ 
know. They do not know exactly what a man is. He is in there, and is walking around | 
like a stick. | 

Q. What are they, spies?—A. I would say they are spies. 


By Mr. Chisholm: q 

Q. Do you know anything about their duties? Have they any particular duties, | 

do you know?—A. They talk very sharp to the men; they ask the men any questions. 
The men do not know who they are. oy 


By Mr. Maharg: , 

Q. Do they demand an answer to their questions?—A. Yes, and sometimes they | 

get them. 
Mr. Custom: Sometimes they get answer that they do not look for ? | 
The Acting OramMan: There are only four minutes left, when we can legally | 

sit, because the House has not given us permission to sit while it is sitting. I thought 
perhaps we could finish with Mr. McLachlan, and then continue at seven o’clock. | 
Mr. Doucuas (Cape Breton): How would it be to sit to-morrow morning? The | 
House is sitting to-morrow afternoon ? | 
Mr. Manare: Yes, at two o’clock. . | 
The Acting CHairman: I do not know what is doing to-morrow morning. q 
understand the chairman has filled up the whole of next week. I thought we might | 
meet to-night at seven until eight, and then if we cannot get through we can see about. 
to-morrow morning. * e 
Mr. Manara: I rather think I will not be able to be here this evening between 


seven and eight. - 


| 
Mr. Douctas (Cape Breton): I think to-morrow would be better. | 
[Mr. J. B. McLachlan.] : | 
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Mr. Manara: We have not in the past arranged anything for Saturdays. 
) The Acting CHairMan: Well, what are your views, Mr. McKenzie, as to meeting 
to-night at seven or to-morrow morning? 


Mr. McKenzir: Tt depends on these men, if they are willing to stay over until 
Monday— | 

The Acting Cuainman: We have to take another side of it. We are not expected 
to waste any more of the people’s money than we can help, and these people have to 
be paid their per diem, and we have to keep taxes down as much as we can. 

Mr. McKenziz: I am willing to meet at seven o’clock to-night, if you are. 

Mr. Manare: Could we not get in touch with the chairman, and find out what 
ne has arranged for to-morrow? 


The Acting Cuamman: I suggest that we meet to-night at seven, if possible, for 
1 short time, and we can find out in the meantime what the chairman has arranged for 
‘o-morrow. 

Witness: I want to say something about the company’s earnings. 


Mr, Manare: It is nearly three o’clock. If you are going on with another phase 
bs the question— :; 


Pi 


_ The Acting Cuamrman: Supposing we adjourn now and meet at seven o’clock, 
md you try to be here if you can, Mr. Maharg, and I will try to get in touch with 


he chairman and see what his programme is. On Monday we have water transporta- 
ion or peat. 


Mr. Manare: An hour will not clean this situation up. 
Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): Mr. Delaney is here too. 
The Acting Cuairman: What do you move, gentlemen? 


Mr. Manare: If there is nothing for to-morrow, we might meet to-morrow at ten- 
hirty or eleven. There will be no other committees meeting. 


The Acting Cuamman: Have you any motion? 

Mr. Mauarc: I move, we meet to-morrow morning at ten-thirty. 
Mr. Dovctas (Cape Breton): I second that motion. 

The Actina CHatrMan: Any discussion? 


Carried. 


The committee adjourned until Saturday, May 7th, 1921, at 10.30 a.m. 
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House or Commons, 
CommitTTEE Room No. 425, 
Saturpay, May 7, 19921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada, met at 10.40. 


Mr. Doveras (Cape Breton): I move that Dr. Cowan be appointed Chairman 
this morning. 


Mr. Manarc: I second the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Cowan assumed the Chair. 


The Acting CHairMANn: Gentlemen, we will please come to order. Mr. McLachlan 
is here. He was on the stand yesterday, and I will ask him to resume this morning. 


J. B. McLacuian recalled. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Mr. McLachlan, you were just starting out with some statement—— 


Mr. Douatas: (Cape Breton): I think he was giving some information about 
zheckers. 


Mr. Mauare: He was just going to give us some information on some of the 
sauses of reductions. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. You were following that through, Mr. McLachlan, and I understand were 
yoing to start on another phase of it—A. Yes. There is another class of labour that 
1as been employed there unnecessarily. They are called “the Qoal Company’s Police- 
nen.” They are non-producers in the true sense of the word, and when you average 
up the output per man, these men are included. These men are paid by the coal 
tompany. 


By the iy Chairman: 


Q. What was the reason these men were put on? Had there been anything done 
yy the men that required their appointment ?—A. Nothing that I know of. | 

Q. There was no reason given for it?—A. None whatever—well, the reason given 
vas that they are there to protect the Coal Company’s property. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


’ Q. How many have they got, Mr. MeLachlan?—A. They are taking on new men 
ll the time. I see new men every day. I would say there would be probably 
eventy-five men. ) 

Q. Seventy-five policemen?—A. Yes. These men some years ago were put on 
y the Company, and the employees raised very strong objections to them, following 
he employees around the yard, watching their meetings and things of that kind, and 
bout a year ago the company consented to lay them off. They were all laid off. After 
hey had been off about a year, Mr. Wolvin consented to their being taken on again, 
nd they have been taken on. 

(Mr. J. B. McLachlan. ] 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. That is only recently?—A. That is only recently, and they are still takings 
new men on. That is one reason for the increased cost of lowered production. The 
men take the stand that they should have the same protection as other citizens of that 
town exactly. That is about all I have to say on the production end of it. 

Q. Speaking of policemen: You are now referring to the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would the same remarks apply to the Nova Scotia Steel Company ?—A. No. 

Q. Or the Acadia Coal Company, or any of the other collieries of Nova Scotia?— 
A. No, I do not think so. They may have one or two men—the Nova Scotia people— 
they have had them for years. 

@. They have no police system anywhere else excepting at the Dominion Coal 
Company’s works?—A. No. 

Q. Do they have at the Dominion Iron and Steel Company ?—A. They have thell 
at the Steel Company’s works too. 

Q. Just as many?—A. Well, I am not so well acquainted there, but there are 
always a large number of men in evidence when you go in. I said yesterday, when 
we closed, that I wanted to say a little about the Coal Company’s earnings. This 
statement I am quoting from now is the annual report and statement of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation and subsidiary Companies, and is dated, March 31, 1921. Under 
the heading of “ Comparative Statement of Earnings, Charges, Dividends, and Sur-. 
pluses, for the years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920,” after deducting all manufac 
turing, selling, and administrative expenses, Government taxes, provisions for sinking 
fund, exhaustion of minerals, depreciation, interest on bonds and loans, proportion 
of discount on bonds and notes sold, the net earnings for these years are as follows: 
For 1916, $3,995,225.40; 1917, their net earnings were $9,551,165.70; In 1918, 
$8,581,660.93; In 1919, $6,450,468.22; In 1920, $3,261,613.72, or a total for these five 
years of $31 840,133.97 ne st aes for these years—they carried a balance over 
from 1915 to 1916 of $1,022,163.61. The surplus grew in 1916 to $4,037,389.01; in 
1917, the surplus was $11,937,577.71; in 1918, $13,754,157.26; in 1919, $17,459,251.98, 
and in 1920, $8,211,236.58. There was an adjustment made in the year 1919, of these | 
surpluses and there was a deduction transferred to a special reserve fue of one 
million dollars, and to the general reserve fund $8,500,000, or a total of $9, 500,000: 
to these two reserve funds that was brought down in 1920. The point I want to make 
is this: Someone said to this Committee that they did not think it would be wise | 
to suggest to the miners that there should be any change in the contract rates for 
the lowering of wages; that that suggestion should come to the miners. I want to 
agree with that statement. It would be a very unwise thing for this company to. 
suggest to the miners that they should accept a reduction of the rates we have put in. | 


ue 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. That is, in view of that statement?—A. In view of this statement. We say: 
that this Coal Company—I do not like to refer to any person’s war record; men have. 
made great sacrifices; but if this is a sacrifice during the war, then lots of business’ 
men in this country route be glad to go in for a lot more sacrificing; if this is shoot-. 
ing up business, then lots of people would like to have their business shot up. The 
surpluses grew from. practically one million dollars to. seventeen million in five years,’ 
and that is a sacrifice that people do not generally suffer in this country. One other 
point I want to make is that I do not believe that the Dominion Coal Company are 
doing anything ous than holding up the men during these idle times, to get them 
to “ come across,” and sacrifice some of their wages. I do not know whether they were. 
holding up the country for a higher price, but it will take a good lot of argument io 


convince the people that the seventeen million dollars reserve funds were not holding 
(Mr. J. B. McLachlan]. a | 
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up the employees for reduction. They could have put that coal on the banks and 
kept these men working. They had the money to do it. 

Q. Is the statement you are quoting from, Mr. McLachlan, that of the Dominion 
Coal’—A. It is the Dominion Steel Corporation, and all the subsidiary companies, 
including the Dominion Coal. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Mr. McLachlan, is it your argument that the company should produce coal 
at a loss and take that loss out of the reserve?—A. Produce it at a loss? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I do not think they should produce coal ata loss: I do not think 
they should. . 

Q. But they might produce it without profit for a while? 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. I gather from this that they could produce it at a lower rate than they are 
doing now, and not suffer any loss?—A. If I may amplify my point, it is this: that 
they were losing money by keeping the mines idle because the costs went up, and while 
/my opinion may be wrong, it is my opinion that they lose more money by keeping 
the mines idle than if they had banked that coal, and sold it for what they could get 
tor it. 
By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Why did they not go on and produce normally?—A. They were suggesting 
to the men in the most forcible language they could use that we should “come 
across,” and beg for them to give us. work at the lower wage. 

Q. Had the price of coal dropped?—A. It had dropped considerably, but it was 
dropping from an abnormally high point. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


F Q. It did not drop as far as the offer which they made was concerned, to sell coal 
to the Canadian National Railways?—A. No, it did not drop. The Fuel Control- 
ler’s price for the Dominion Coal Company was four dollars and fifty cents during 
the war, and up to the finish of the war. The Fuel Controller had auditors going 
over the books and fixed that price, and he was allowing the coal company ten per 
cent on their invested capital. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
. Q. But they made the sale of coal at four dollars and fifty cents?—A. The gale . 
of coal at Sydney, at four dollars and fifty cents. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. When was that?—A. During the war, and up to the finish of the war; during 
the time of the Fuel Controller’s term of office. 

Q. Then the difficult natural conditions which it is asserted prevail there could 
‘not have prevailed at that time? How is it that it was possible to mine coal at that 
cost, at that time, and it is not possible to mine it now—apart from wages?—A,. I 
do not see any reason why they cannot. They should be able to pay the wage rate 
they are paying, and should go on with the ten per cent. With that ten per cent, 
‘they should be able to do the thing just as reasonably as they have been doing it 
and make money. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. I think you gave a statement at the time of the Royal Commission in regard 
to what the coal was costing; at least a statement was put before the Royal Commis- 
sion. Can you give us any information ebout that?’—A. We did put in a statement 


fo that effect. 
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By the, Acting Chairman: 
Q. You might tell us what Royal Commission this was? By whom was it 
appointed ?—A. It was appointed by the Department of Labour. ; 
Q. When?—A. They met in July, and had meetings in the latter part of July 
and August of last year, and an award was made by that Commission. I want to say 
this, that we have not any method of finding out the costs, and if this Committee 
wants the costs, there is only one source of getting the information, unless you want — 
guesswork, and that is to get the cost-sheets, but this (indicating) is our line on the 
cost at that time. 
Mr. Hocxen: Can we get that? 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: Those have been ordered to be brought. here. ; 


Witness: We estimated that in nine typical mines, good and bad, the costs were ~ 
as follows: the first mine, $3.57—that is to put the coal in the cars—the second mine, 
$4.18; the third mine, $3.96; the fourth mine, $4.60; the fifth mine, $4.33; the sixth 
mine, $5.42; seventh mine, G4 On: eighth mine, $4.98, and the Aine mine, $4.71. i 


By Mr. Doualas (Cape Bret | . a 


Q. Are these collieries numbered from one up to nine? Is that the way you 
have it?—A. That is how we put them in. We did not state what collieries the 
were. 

Q. Your numbers do not correspond to the number of the collieries—A. Yes 
but that statement was not challenged— a 

Q. What I mean, Mr. McLachlan,—you panda mines numbered from one up to- 
nine?—A. Yes. : | 

Q. I understand the Dominion Coal Company has collieries numbered from one 
up to twenty-four?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Does your No. 1 there agree with the colliery called No. 12—A. No. | 

Q. You have not done it that way?—A. No. a 

Q. You have taken these mines as typical?—A. Yes, typical mines. We called — 
them first, second, third, and so on. These costs were made up this way: For labour 
$2.30 per ton; material 41 cents per ton; miscellaneous 86 cents per ton, or a total | 
$3.57. 4a 

~ Q. Where does that deliver the coal to, did you say?—A. That pays for every | 
operation underground. It takes it over the tipple, screens it, prepares it for the 
market and puts it in the car. £ 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. That would not be the cost at the shipping pier?—A. No. . a 
Q. That is on the rails?—A. That is on the rails at the mines. , 


By the Acting Chairman: j 

. Ae But it does not take any notice of the overhead expense or anything of that | 
<1n 

By Mr. Hocken: : 

Q. Did you make an estimate of the overhead expenses ?—A. That is intereal | 

charges. 7 

Q. Management and insurance, and that kind of thing?—A. All of the manage- | 


ment around the mine is included in that. All of the management and their office 
expenses. | 


Q. The management?—A. Yes, it is included in that cost. 4 
By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. According to their contention they should be able to deliver that coal, every- 
thing paid for, at that price, not considering the profit, of course?—A. The cost of 
labour had gone up since that time. 
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Q. What year was this?—A. This was in August, 1920, We got 55 cents on 
day labour and 10 cents on the ton. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Roughly, what percentage of increase would there be since that time? I know 
you cannot give it very accurately. It would be very difficult to do it. Would it 
amount to 10 per cent?’—A. The way we generally try to get at that thing, we take 
the number of tons produced per man. We say roughly they got 2,000 tons per man. 
The average wage for all of their employees would be, to make a liberal estimate, as 
was stated before this Committee, a liberal estimate was $4.50. We say $5 to-day. 
So that you have two tons of coal for $4.50 in the car. That is the cost of labour 
for two tons of coal. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. Does that include depreciation?—A. I think it will. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. I think depreciation is mentioned in there?—A. That is miscellaneous. In 
that item of 86 cents there is royalty and depreciation. . 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Where is the coal weighed? You say it goes over the screen; it is screened 
before it goes into the car. Has it been weighed previous to that or subsequent to 
that?’—A. As a general thing it is weighed when it comes out of the mine. It comes off 
the cage and is hoisted and runs onto the weighing machine. Everything that is 
taken out of the mine is weighed. 

Q. So that the miner gets paid for the first weight?—A. Yes. 
Q. The slack, waste and everything is weighed?—A. Yes. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Is this a long ton?—A. Yes. 


) By Mr. Hocken: 

_ Q. What proportion is there in slack and waste?—A. It would be very hard to 
say. There are different conditions of mining. They make more slack in some mines 
there. I would say about 30 per cent would be slack. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Are those all the same quality of coal? Are they all coals that would be used 
by the Canadian National Railway, for instance?—A. Oh, yes, the onality is the same. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. Some are better for steel-making purposes than others. That would be the 
only difference?—A. Yes. Of course there is a high percentage »f sulphur. It is 
not good coal for making coke. 

Q. You give the labour cost as $2.30. Did you read Mr. Dick’s evidence which. 
was given before this Committee?—A. Well, no, I did not read it. 

Q. He stated that tke Dominion Coal Company sold their coal at Halifax at 
8.25, and their evidence was to show that the price of coal in Halifax was $13, and 
$13.50 and $14 a ton. Do you know anything about that?—A. When this Commis- 
sion was making inquiry we tried to show this, that the dealers in Halifax got more 
money for shovelling coal into a car, into a motor truck and dumping it into a man’s 
cellar than the men got for undercutting it, shooting it, loading it and hauling it 
for a half-mile to two miles up the shaft and preparing it for market. In other 
words, they got more. The labour cost is $2.30. They got coal f.o.b. Halifax at $8.25, 
and they were selling it at $12.50, which gave them a spread of $4.25; $4.25 for 
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taking loose coal out of the car and putting it in the motor truck and dumping it 
into a man’s cellar and $2.30 for undercutting, shooting, loading, timbering, track- 
laying and all the miscellaneous jobs along that vate and preparing this coal and put- 
ting it in the cars. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You are prepared to say that in your opinion the coal that the Canadial 
National Railways want can be delivered on car at $5 a ton?—A. At the mine, yes. 
I want to add something to that; I say it can be produced and put in the car at $5 
a ton, and the present wage Nate maintained and the company have a fair, respedy 
able profit. 

Q. That is the long ton? The price quoted to the railway companies, as I under- 
stand it, was the short ton?—A. It is a difference of 240 pounds. ' 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. What is the average rate the men earn if they work the full week? Do they 
work that?—A. No, because in that schedule we always claim the rate is too low. 
We say that the contract men—if it is taken away from that contract worker and 
put out for a day or two days, or a day at day work the earning is reduced. The 
company concedes that the man is entitled to it, and they put the rate—it would be 
$5.05 now. 

Q. A day?—A. Yes 

Q. Is that the daily average?—A. That is for eight hours’ work. 

Q. $5 and how much?—A. $5.05 a day. That is what the company allows the 
men, taking it from the face. 


: 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. That would be according to their own reckoning what they would make?—— 
A. According to the company’s reckoning? 
Q. Yes—A. We always say that is too low, that there should be another dollar 
put on that. | 
Q. Something over $30 a week?—A. I would say that the miners make, untae 
it is an abnormally bad place, they will make $40 a week. q 
Q. Have you ever kept any account of the miner’s earnings say in a year’s time, | 
the average over the period of a year?—A. No, we have not the facilities to collect 
that data. We are too poor to collect it. There are something like 5,000 men down . 
there. 
Q. Would you say that $40 a week for 52 weeks of the year was the average 
wage, for a contract worker?—A. They never get 52 weeks in the year. 
Q. The average in the year is what counts because if a man has seasonal occu- 
pation we must expect him to make a higher wage for that particular time. What, 
I would like to get is the average yearly wage’—A. I don’t think I could give the | 
even approximately. | 
Q. It would not exceed $40 a week for 52 weeks?—A. No. I have a report nae | 
by the Compensation Board, paying compensation claims, and they give the wage—_ 
I don’t know how they make it out. I have not got it here, but they put the wage. 
away down below $40, and I take it that the man tries to get his 55 per cent of his” 


earnings. He gets 55 per cent under our law of his earnings up to a maximum of 
$1,200 a year. # 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Are the men asking for an increase on these rates?—A. Not now. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. They are asking for work at the present rates?—A. Yes. 
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} Q. That is the contract workers? They are the highest paid men of the lot ?— 
A. They are the highest paid men. 

Q. Have you any idea of the average wage day labour is getting the year round? 
—A. $3.80 is their .daily rate. 

Q. And they don’t get steady work the year around either?—A. No. Climatic 
conditions down there are pretty severe and it means laying off the men, and during 
recent years we have always had more or less dull times. There is one thing I want 
to say in connection with this, that the mine workers in the North American conti- 
/ nent never get full time because the consumption of the North American continent 
is $200,000,000 less than the capacity for production. 

Q. Two hundred million tons?—A. Two hundred million tons, yes. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Is that so?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


| Q. Have you any statement, Mr. MacLaughlin, of the idle time?—A. I would 
_ say approximately during the last three months we have been working about half- 
time; some of them not that. No. 15 mine was completely shut down, involving 350 
_men. No. 11 mine had a stretch of almost four weeks of idle time; No. 24 was idle 
at one stretch about four weeks. The mines have had very hard times during this 
winter. 
Q. You are referring to the Dominion Coal Company?—A. Dominion Coal 
: Company. 
Q. How about the Nova Scotia Steel?—A. They have had a great deal of dull 
_ time too, and the Jubilee mine there has been idle entirely. 


The Acting CuairMAN: Any other questions? 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. If the men were kept at work steadily their present wages would be gatis- 
_ factory ?—A. Satisfactory at the present time, yes. 

Q. What we have been trying to find out is whether there is any way of keeping 
these mines, not only down there but in Alberta, working full time, because we have 
some evidence here that by doing so we can reduce the price, the cost of production 
_ would be less.—A. That is true. If the mines were running steadily the price would 
come down. 

Q. If any way could be devised of bringing Nova Scotia coal further west it 
would assist in that way. 

The Actinc CuairMAN: There is no question about that. It is all a question of 
selling their coal. That is all. You have to get the price to where you can sell. 


Mr. Hockren: There should be some way of getting that into Ontario. 
Mr. CuisHotM: We have another witness here. 


The Acting CHAmMAN: Any other questions? You have all your statement in, 
have you, Mr. MacLaughlin ? 


WirTness: Yes, sir. 


The Acting CHaAiRMAN: We will call the next witness. Have you given the 
statement of the wages in full? 


Witness: Yes. 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: We will put this in the record. 


N 
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Halifax, N.S., August 14, 1920. 


The following figures are submitted to the Royal Commission inquiring into the 
demands of the Coal Miners of Nova Scotia to show the very unequal, and unreason- 
able division of wealth created by the Coal Trade. 
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The coal dealers of the city of Halifax have coal delivered f.o.b. at Halifax at 
$8.25 per ton, and sell that coal to the public within the city limits at $12.50, which 
price gives them a margin of $4.25 to cover the cost of labour, material, ete. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


The figures which follow are the cost for labour, material and miscellaneous in~ 
nine typical coal mines in Nova Scotia. 


Cist) Mine 0s .sci tials ete 


(2nd) a. 3 
(Gays 8 
(Ath): art 
COth ee 


$3.57 
en Fyne Gre Pe wt 
3.96 (8th) “ 
3.60 (9th) « 
4.33 


The average for the nine mines is $4.302. 


(6th) Mane. pears, 


$5.42 
4.01 
4.98 
Ad 


There are three items included in the cost of the above mines, as an example: 


Laboursises pens See Ie eee eee 


Materral 22 Sete a Re eR ES 


Miscellaneous . 


Total! ;2 


It must be understood this is the cost to the coal company to take one ton of 
coal out of the solid working face and place it in the car at the mine, and not tne 


selling price at the mine. 


We submit to the Commission that the figures already represented by us as to © 


$2.30 per ton 


A2 per ton 
.86 per ton 


$ 


3 


57 


_ 


wages and selling price of coal, together with this criminal margin obtained by the 


Halifax dealers proves conclusively that the demand for $1 per day increased on datal 
paid men, and 27 per cent increase on contract miners rates is not only fair, but ultra-— 


conservative, and that this Commission could only consider us the very weakest kind 
of men, did we, for one moment, appear to be satisfied with one cent less than our 


demand ealls for. 


Witness retired. 


W. P. DELANEY. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. You might tell us senae position you hold?—A. Vice-President of the Mine 4 


Called, sworn and examined. 


Workers’ Association, District Number 26. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. And does that include the Maritime Provinces?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you a practical miner yourself?—A. No, I have been employed on the 


mechanical end of the work. 

Q. If you have any statement to make you might make it?—A. Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, and Gentlemen, I might say that there has been a lot of distress caused by the 
idleness in Cape Breton and Nova Scotia on account of the slack times during the 
winter, and it was with a view to seeing if there could be anything done to relieve this 
situation that we came here to give evidence. 
through a period of this kind in Cape Breton or Nova Scotia in regard to the mining 
industry of late years ; that is since the operations have gone on the basis of working 
the year round; in other words since the Steel Works started down there when they — 
employ the men all the year round. It has been the custom in former years for the 
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Dominion Coal Company to bank coal all winter, and keep their mines going in full 
blast practically over the winter. I remember they had in the bank there 410,000 
tons of coal. If they had banked that much coal this winter they would have 
practically kept the mines working, and there would have been no distress in the 
winter whatever. 

Q. Did they bank any?—A. They banked 170,000 tons. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You are referring to the Dominion Coal Company when you make that state- 
ment?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You do not know why they abandoned that policy 2—A. Only the information 
we had from Mr. McCann that they had not the money. They could not get the 
money. 
By Mr. Douglas: 


. Q. Who is Mr. McCann?—A. Assistant General Manager of the Dominion Coal 
Company. I think that is his title. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know what this surplus is used for that we are told exists? Wou'd 
that not be used for that purpose—for financing the Company to bank this coal?—A. 7 
could not answer that question. The information we have was that they had one 
million dollars tied up in that bank of coal, and the banks refused to advance them 
any more money, that they were financially embarrassed as a corporation. That was 
the information we had. 

Q. And the bank refused to advance to them?—A. Yes. Some reference was 
made yesterday by one of the Hon. Members in regard to that; if the men were 
working longer hours could they not produce more coal? The way the question arose, 
one of our members was speaking about the reduction of hours from ten to eight. 

The CuairMan: I asked that question myself. 

Witness: Now the reports of the Province of Nova Scotia, the Government 


Department, show that since the eight hour day came into effect in Nova Seotia, the 
‘production per ton per man has not varied very much. It has been around 1.5 tons 
‘per man, and according to the report of the Government for last year it has gone up 
a little, 1.6, which really goes to show that the shorter hours the men are working has 
made them probably a little more efficient for the time they are working, and thereby 
the Company are reaping the benefit as well as the men in the matter of production. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the work underground is harder on a man than it is over- 
ground? What I mean is this, that it is more difficult to work eight hours under- 
ground than it is overground?—A. Oh, yes, you have conditions underground to 
contend with, such as bad air. 

Q. And that bears out your reference to efficiency ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you stay too long underground your efficiency is decreased?—A. That 
is the point I want to make. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is the company satisfied with the eight hour system, or are they trying to 
re-establish the nine or ten hour system?—A. I have never head the question brought 
up. 

Q. As to the matter of financing, I do not know that you can give us any infor- 


mation. It seems to me strange that they would stop banking this coal when they 
p : [Mr. W. P. Delaney}. 
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have such a large reserve. You say the banks won’t finance them. What are these@ 
reserves for, do you know?—-A. No. 


Q. Tigray is one reserve of a million and another reserve of eight million, and then © 


yt. 


i] 


we are told they closed the mines because they could not finance. . It seems to me a ; 
strange thing that the banks will not advance money to a company in that position, — 
and I would like to know why they need the advance if they have the reserve. Can 


anybody explain to me the reason? 
Mr. Manara: The reserves are not in liquid assets, but reinvested. 
The CHAIRMAN: Still, you can borrow money against them. 


Mr. Manara: But I understood your question to be, why should they need the 


banks to finance them if they have these reserves. 


Mr. Hooxen: Perhaps Mr. McKenzie could give us some light on that; why did — 


they not work all winter and get out a large supply of coal, four or five hundred q 


thousand tons, becawse the bank would lend money against the stuff that is taken out. 


Mr. McKenzie: I know nothing whatever about the operation of the Dominion . 


Coal Company. They are not in our County, and I have no acquaintance with them 4 


at all. 


Mr. Manare: I think the Purchasing Agent of the Canadian Pacific gave us a 


partial answer to that. He stated that they had a tremendous supply on hand on — 


account of the mildness of the winter. Their preparations for a severe winter left 
them with a large supply on hand, and he said they were not particular about placing 
contracts and mere just taking the coal up. spot coal, I think he called it, but theyg 
had very large supplies on hand. That may apply to others, I do not know. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You said that other years they banked it—?—A. That year was an exceptional 
year; they had 410,000 tons in the bank. 

Q. That is not the usual practice?—A. No, about 300,000 or 350,000 is about 
the quantity. 

Q. This year it is particularly low?—A. Yes. They have two trestles for bankai 
and they only used one trestle this year, and that was not taxed to its limit or anything 
like it. 

Q. With regard to the surpluses, I suppose we can get that from the auditors of 
the company when they come up here. They would be more likely to have knowledge 
of that question. It is very difficult for anybody outside of their own circle to have 
the information? (No answer). 


Mr. Doucias: When you are on the subject, in the annual report of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation, I notice in a comparison of consolidated balance sheets, “ inven- 


tories, accounts receivable, and cash on deposit and invested, beginning in 1916, nine — 


million dollars odd, 1917, fifteen million odd, 1918, twenty-one million, 1919 it was: 
nineteen million, and in 1920 twenty-two million. 


The CuarrmMan: I do not know what liquid assets this company has, but this is a 
question of financing. The statement brings up another question to my mind as to 
whether or not the Canadian Banks are refusing at the present time to finance 
ligitimate industry to a reasonable extent. 


Mr. CuisHoum: I think you will find that very true. 

Mr. Manare: They are curtailing. 

Mr. Ross: Lending money on call in New York at high rates of interest. 

Mr. CuisHotm: And refusing legitimate investment in this Country. 
The CHatrMAN: It seems to me this is a legitimate industry, and that the banking 


of coal in this way is a perfectly legitimate business, and that the banks should not | 


be permitted to refuse to advance against it. It is my own view, but I may be wrong. 
[Mr. W. P. Delaney]. p 
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- Mr. CuitsHotm: Why not art some high representative of the banks here to tell 
us what. they are doing? ; 


ay McKenzir: As a matter of business you will find that the tendency or desire 
of any‘coal company to bank coal depends largely on their contracts. If they have good 
substantial contracts they do not hesitate to bank coal, but if they have no contracts 
the coal companies prefer to depend upon supplying small demands with the daily 
output of the mines, because if they have not got a place in sight to sell dumps of 
coal, they are not very anxious to make coal. I understand Mr. Dick and Mr. Wolvin 
to tell us the other day that they had no very heavy contracts, consequently they were 
not so very fond of banking coal. That may ‘be their reason for not banking very 
much this year. 


Mr. Doucuas: They were offered a six hundred thousand ton contract by the 
railway as of date March 2 2, according to the evidence of Mr. Vaughan. 

Mr. McKenzir: I am only giving you a general idea of my own knowledge of 
the operations of coal mines, not only the Dominion, but every coal mine in Nova 
Scotia. Their banking depends largely on their contract. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. Does the coal deteriorate on the bank?—A. It may, but in a very small 
percentage. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. What would be the additional cost in the retail price for coal taken from the - 
bank and rehandled for shipment? Is it an expensive process, the banking?—A. I 
do not know that there would be any difference. 

Q. There would be the handling ?—A. I cannot give you an estimate of just what 
it would be. 

Q. The cost of banking would not exceed the loss kisiaiued by the closing down 
of the mines, that is to the company?—A. It would not exceed? 

Q. In your opinion it would not exceed the loss caused by the closing down of 
the mines ?—A. Oh no. 

Mr. Doveras: Do you mean Mr. Chairman whether the banking of the coal 
entails an extra cost. 


The Acting CHairnMAN: What I mean is that to my mind it would cost a little 
more to bank this coal and rehandle it. There is also a certain loss admitted by the 
closing of the mines to the company. Would the banking of the coal mean more, 
would the extra cost be greater than the company suifers by the closing of the mines 
down? Is there anything further that you wish to say? 


Witness: Mention was made yesterday in regard to the conditions under which 
the miners are working, and particular stress was laid on the condition of the miners’ 
houses and the conditions under which they are living down there. I would like to 
read an extract from a report of the Royal Commission which sat last year and 
made an investigation of these houses, so that the Committee will be familiar with 
them and know that it is not coming from the men this, but from a Commission ~ 
appointed by the Department of Labour to make an investigation. It says: 


- 


With regard to category two, housing and other living conditions, we find: 

That in view of the fact that the housing domestic surroundings and sanitary 
conditions of the miners are, with few exceptions, absolutely wretched, and 

that such conditions have a deterrent effect in the miners’ ability to produce 

coal, and are a menace to themselves and families, and further, that children 

r brought up in such an environment have not the same chance of life and health 
as children reared under better conditions, as proven by Government statistics 

as to infant mortality, it is therefore recommended that the companies that 
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P 
own the houses put and keep them in proper repair and that a sewerage system 
be devised and inaugurated whereby surface closets will be eliminated, or that 
installation of a modern septic sewerage system be provided where it is found | 
that the ordinary sewerage system is not feasible. Suitable kitchens -should 
also be provided where they do not now exist. In the matter of water facilities 
for the houses of the mine owners, your Commission recommend that an 
adequate supply be furnished and so conveniently located that the miners and 
their families may avail themselves of it. Pure water which is an essential, 
should be supplied each family in a quantity sufficient for all purposes of 
domestic use.” i 


With regard to this water, there are some sections in Cape Breton where they 
have not water at all. It is hard to get it, and it might entail a little expense to get 
it. The company have still the system in force of going around with a puncheon and | 
delivering water to the houses. When they have not a puncheon on the road they have 
a steel tank. This is the system used in some parts of the district down there in 
supplying water to the houses. Again, in regard to the recommendation of this Com-— 
mission, the company took up the matter of improvements to the houses. It seems 
that we only. get to a certain point; that is, they would like to do something if they 
had the money, and negotiations are broken off. We have had the housing question — 
up with the company on different occasions, talking it over to see if something could 
not be done, but it always appears that there is no money to do the work with. 


a 
By Mr. McKenzie: dG 
Q. Glace Bay gets its water supply from some lake nA, Sand Lake. a 
Q. Is there plenty of water there?—A. In Sand Lake there is, but . 
Q. It is all one municipal system; it is all in the town of Glace Bay.—A. The 
reserve is not. The reserve is in the county. : 
@. But Caledonia and Glace Bay and Bridgeport?—A. And No. 2. 4 
Q. New Aberdeen, as it is called?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. That is all Glace Bay?—A. Yes. “2 
(. And it is all under one corporation?—A. Yes. q 


Q. Are the people within the town limits well supplied with water?—A. Yes, there 
is not very much complaint now about the water supply. The big question is the | 
town of Glace Bay is the sewerage. i 


Q. That is a matter for the corporation, is it not?—A. Well, yes. 4 


By Mr. Hocken: 7 


Q. Have they no sewerage system?—A. The town proper has, but in the mining 
parts of the town, or in the outskirts of the town, they have no sewerage system, that Sd 


in those mining parts. 7 
f 


By Mr. Chisholm: . | 


Q. What places had the Commission in view when they made that report om | 
We had them through the reserve, No. 11, No. 1 and No. 2. We took them all a 
the mining parts. 
. Q. What particular zone had the Commission in view? You say that Glace Ba 
is all right so far as water is concerned.—A. In regard to the water supply, but it | 
was the reserve. | 
Q. Is it difficult to get a water supply in the reserve?2—A. It would entail the 


laying of a pipe line probably two miles. . 
Q. That would not be a very colossal undertaking ?—A. No. _ 
Mr. Cutsnotm: We get water for the town of Inverness fully that distance. = 


Q. If the reserve is going to have a proper water supply and sewage system, the . 
company would have to do that; there is no corporation to do it. The town of Glace | 
Bay does not take it in—A. The reserve. No, the reserve is on the outskirts. ‘a 
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_ Q. The reserve is not incorporated?—A. No. 

_ Q. Has there been any proposal that the company do that, take in hand the putting 
in of a sewage system and a water supply in the reserve?—A. We have negotiated 
with the company in regard to these, and they have gone into the matter and made 
estimates, but that is as far as they have ever gone. 


a By Mr. Chisholm: 


: Q. Do they acknowledge responsibility for this undertaking ?—A. No, they don’t. 
~ Q. What do they say? What I want to know is, does the company recognize that 
it is their duty to do this, to give that particular section proper water and proper 


sewage conditions?’—A. They feel that the town and the municipality are responsible 
for this thing. 


By the Acting Chairman: > 
Q. Which?—A. The town or the municipality. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. That is, it is within the municipality of the county?—A. Yes. They feel that 
something must be done; they acknowledge their responsibility to that extent 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. In other words, they are passing the buck from one to the other?—A. That is 
what it looks like. 


By Mr. Ross: 


_ Q. Have they ever approached the municipalities in which these mines are, and 
asked them to look into this matter ?—A. TI could not say. 


Q. How many miners are in these places that are not served?—A. In the reserve, 
[ would say there was in the vicinity of 450 men. 

Q. Miners and their families?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many in the others?—A. In the Glace Bay district there would probably 
ye—the population of Glace Bay is in the vicinity of 17,000. ; 

_ Q. I mean in the reserve, this other place that you referred to.—A. Those other 
ines are in the town of Glace Bay. 

Q. They have sewage and water ?—A. They have water, but no sewage. 

Q. Do you not think it would be a good thing for the miners to approach the 
‘ompany and the municipalities in those places and have a joint undertaking ?—A. 
[he men have approached the company, and agreed to pay additional rent if these 
‘facilities were provided. | 
~ Q. But you do not know whether the company has ever approached the munici- 
dalities to assist them? Would not that be a businesslike thing to do, to get the 
ompany to do that, to urge the company or suggest that the municipalities jointly 
indertake this enterprise?—A. It might, and it might not. The stand we take is 
hat we have to get something done, and if the company show a willingness to do 
omething, we would feel grateful to them. But that is about all they have ever done, 
xpressed their willingness. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You are a municipality ? 


The Acting CHatrMan: That is the point I took. I do not think that the com- 
any has any special right in the matter at all. The municipality is the governing 
ody, and it is the party that should see to the matter of health and sanitation. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


~ Q. What is the proportion of taxation paid by the company as compared with 
that is paid by those who are not employed? Take the town of Glace Bay. There is 
, (Mr. W. P. Delaney]. 
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a large population that is not directly connected with the mines. What I want to knoy 
is, what is the relative taxation of the company as compared with the taxation | 
those outside the mines? Perhaps I am not making myself clear.—A. I understand 
what you mean. I cannot answer that question only in this way. In the town of 
Glace Bay about 70 per cent of the people are poll tax payers. 

Q. Suppose that 70 per cent of the population used its power at the polls during 
the municipal elections and elected their own men, their own councillors. I am n 
a lawyer, but having elected your own councillors could not these men force the ol 
pany to put those things in? 

The Activa CHamman: I am afraid that would not work out. When you A 
down to money by-laws, at least in our part of the country, the men who pay poll tax 


do not vote on those by-laws. 
Mr. McKenzie: We have a different law in Nova Scotia; every man has a right 


to vote. a 
The Acting Cuamman: Not on the expenditure of money. 7 
Mr. Hocxen: Is there not a health board in Nova Scotia? 4 
Mr. CuisHoLtm: I should say so. 5. 
Mr. McKenzis: In Nova Scotia every man has a right to go to the poll and 


the same say as to town expenditures. 
Mr. Dovcias: If a town wants to borrow $100,000, a resolution is passed by the 
town council. The resolution is sent to the local Legislature and authority is given 
to borrow the money, provided that a meeting of the rate-payers of the town 7 
properly called, and so on. The majority of the rate-payers indicate that they desite 
this money to be borrowed for this particular purpose. 
The Active CuarrMan: I should think under’ that system you would never. et 


anything done. 
Mr. McKenzie: ae whose name is on the Voters List can come and voi ote 


at that meeting. 5 
Mr. Ontsnoum: Mr. Chairman, following my contention, I will say that if 
seventy per cent of the people down there make up their minds that they will have 
certain improvements they can force these improvements on the company, whetk a 
the company likes it or not. Of course, they have to pay their own share of 


expense, but that is what the witness said, that they were prepared to pay more is 
ation. I would make the company do it through the ballot. . 
Mr. McKenzie: That is all right for what is within the municipality of the town 

-. 

or city of Glace Bay, but it is not so simple outside. | 
Mr. Cuistoum: No, it is all right when they are in the municipality. 2 


Mr. McKenzie: But there is no machinery in the municipality to handle it om 
side. 
Witness: In Mr. Baxter’s closing remarks yesterday, he asked this coma 
to use their influence with the Government and the Canadian National Railway 
Board in regard to the placing of orders for coal to relieve the situation down 
Nova Scotia and by having those orders given to the different companies we woul 
get the mines started up on a working basis again. But there is another fae or 
entering into the coal mining industry down in our. part of the country, and that is 
the making of steel. Now, I think the evidence was ‘given here by Mr. Wolvin, whi ch 
T think is true, that in the manufacture of steel it takes four tons of coal for o- 
ton of steel. iS 

The Acting CuarrMAN: He said four and a quarter tons. y | 

Witness: Four and a quarter tons, yes. Well, if some anueniaod could be 
brought to bear by this Committee upon the Government or the Railway Board t¢ 
have some orders placed for steel rails at the present time, which I think the r i: 
ways are badly in need of, it would further help to relieve the situation by supplying 
coal to the steel works, which have been down for a considerable period of time, am 
which would then be started up again. | 
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Mr. Dovcias (Cape Breton): The Government and the railways, Mr. Delaney, 
ave been offering contracts for almost two months, and the Dominion Coal will 
t accept them. 


Mr. CuisHotm: What is the trouble, Mr. Douglas ? 
Mr. Douetas (Cape Breton): It is a question of price. 
The Acting Cuamman: I understand they were asking sixty-two doll 


ars and a 


alf. 
Mr. Doucias: They gave an order to the Algoma for fifty thousand tons at fifty- 


five dollars, and I understand it was open to the Dominion Iron and Steel Company 
take a similar amount at the same price. 


Mr. MoKenzir: It was refused ? 
Mr. Doveias (Cape Breton): It was refused, but I think they are now ready to 
cake it. 

Witness: Apart from: the company’s side of it, whether they were willing to do 
4 or not to do it, I think that if the Committee could bring some influence to bear, 
t would be a mere act of justice to the people of Nova Scotia to have these steel 
vorks started up again. 
~ Mr. McKenzm: I understood -from the talk last night that quite a number of 
niles are to be laid in the west this year—somewhere about two hundred miles. Did 
_not understand that from the Minister last night? I believe there are no rails in 
ight for this laying at all. 
__ The Actine Cuarrman: I understand those fifty thousand tons are to be applied 
m that, but how far that will go, I do not know. 
_ Mr. Hocken: It was stated in the Special Committee investigating the railways 
he other day that the National Railways wanted one hundred thousand tons, and 
heir policy was to take as many as they could from the Algoma Company for the 
vest because of the caving in the transporting charges, and they are ready to place 
n order for one hundred thousand tons in Nova Scotia, but they could not get the 
rice. 
Mr. MoKenzir: How far would the haul be from Vancouver, or any place in 
ritish Columbia, to any place in the west, where rails are to be laid this year ? 
_ The Acting Cuairman: It would be very expensive hauling them up the moun- 
ains it would be about twelve hundred miles. 

Mr. Mauarc: Where to? 

The Actine CHAIRMAN: Over the mountains. 

Mr. Manarc: Why, it is less than eleven hundred miles to Moose Jaw from Van- 
guver. It is ten hundred and some odd miles. The greater portion of that steel 
for use in Alberta, and would only have to come five or six hundred miles. 

The Acting CuairMan: But it is a very expensive haul? 

Mr. Manarca: Yes. 

Mr. McKenztmm: When the Panama Canal was opened, the Nova Scotia people 
elivered rails by water. It might be cheaper to get them that way than to haul 
em all the way by rail. 

The Acting CHammaNn: You will probably remember that when Mr. Wolvin was 
the witness stand I drew his attention to the fact, that the day before an order 
yr fifty thousand tons had been placed with the Algoma Steel Company at fifty-five 
dilars a ton, and he said he was prepared to accept an order like that then. If that 
correct, there should be no difficulty in placing that order. 

_ Mr. Hocxen: The Minister of Railways made that statement to the Committee. 
' The Acting CHairMAN: There should be no difficulty whatever. I think Mr. 
Tolvin made that statement. 
| Mr. CutsHotm: I understand negotiations are going on now between the railways 
d the Dominion Steel. 


: [Mr. W. P. Delaney]. 
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By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Have you anything further to say, Mr. Delaney?—A. I think the whol 
thing has been pretty well covered. 
The Acting CHARMAN: Are there any further questions to ask this witness ? 
Mr. Manarc: I might ask the witness one or two general questions on the general 
situation. | 
By Mr. Maharg: . | 
Q. What are the general conditions of, the miners as a whole; that is as to 
their general conditions? Are they prosperous or otherwise? Do you think they 
are, as a whole, laying by a competence, as it were, for future days, or is it just a 
steady grind from hand to mouth?—A. Well, in the majority of cases it is an uphill 
fight. iz 
Q. They are not getting ahead and making provisions for the future at all— 
in a general way?—A. No, the miners are generally men of large families— 
Mr. CuisHotm: God bless them for that. 


; 


By the Acting Chairman: . 


Q. Do any of them own their own homes tee. Some of them, but not a very 
large percentage. They do not get the chance. , , | 


By Mr. Maharg: = 

Q. Then, the general argument as I understand it from all of you men is th it 
even if the cost of living does go down considerably, in order to have the miners live 
comfortably, you cannot stand a reduction in wages: even with the cost of living 
going down—not back to where it was, but say going down halfway to where it was— 
if it went up one hundred per cent, say it goes back fifty per cent—could the miners. 
then stand a reduction in wages, and still live comfortably ?—A. In answer to that 
question, I might say that our policy is, and our fight is to try to increase the standard 
of living of the miners, and what we have really been doing in the past has been 
following up the cost of living; we have never passed it, we never had the chance 
to pass it, and if there was such a thing as a decline in the cost of living, and we could 
maintain our wage rate for a certain period, it would be that much in favour of 
increasing or raising the standard of living of the miners. a 
Q. I might ask you another question, and I will not press for an answer, as it 
may be a delicate matter for you to discuss, but are the miners, as a class, fairly 
thrifty? That is, do they spend their money in a judicious way, or do they lavish 
it on expenditures they could get along without 2—A. I do not know that they do. 
Q. Not any more than any other class of men 2—A. No, not as much as any other 
elass of men, as a matter of fact. i 


By Mr. Heocken: 


Q. What rent do they pay for their houses—what is the average?2—A. Well, they 
pay all the way from—lI guess the average would be around six dollars or six dollars 
and a half a month. q 

Mr. Hocoxen: That is a very important consideration, Mr. Chairman. 

Witness: Another consideration is the kind of houses they are living in. | 

Mr. Manara: The evidence yesterday was, Mr. Hocken, that the houses are 
assessed at about five hundred dollars, and that was about the value of them as brought 
out at the investigation, so this rental is about on a par with other centres, according 
to valuation. y 

The Acting Cuamman: Any other questions? Are you through with the witness! 
If you are through we will declare the witness discharged. 4 


The Committee adjourned until Monday May 9, 1921, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
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Tlouse or Commons, 
Committee Room 425, 
Monpay, May 9, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future Fuel Supply of Canada met at 10.45 a.m., the Chairman, 'Mr. Steele, presiding. 


The Cuamman: Will the Committee come to order. We have Mr. Anrep from 
the Department of Mines, who has been connected with the peat investigations for 
some time, as a witiness this morning. 


Mr. A. Anrep, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position?—A. My official position is peat specialist in 
connection with the Geological Survey. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. I have held it for thirteen years 
on the first of ‘May. 

Q. Have you devoted all your attention to the peat question ?—A. Entirely, in 
connection with the investigation of peat bogs, location. of peat bogs, beginning in 
1909, 1910 and 1911. 

. Q. What experience had you prior to your appointment for that work?—A. My 
experience prior was in investigations of peat bogs in Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
Treland, Scotland, and a little in England, because there are not very many peat bogs 
there. 

| Q. Are you a Canadian?’—A. I am a Russian by birth, of Swedish parentage, 
and a British subject at the present time. 

Q. Where did you get your preliminary training to fit you for investigations of 
that peat industry ?—A. I got my preliminary training under my father’s supervision, 
who was at that time the best known man on peat in i 

Q. He lived in Russia?—A. Russia, Moscow. 

Q. What college training 
a scientific course in Sweden at fh ae ae Peat PLR in connection Ei the 
erection of machines and practical training in investigations for various big firms 
like Sir William Ramsey and Sir Mackenzie Wallace in England, and several other 
well known concerns in Sweden. 

Q. Investigations in the peat question’—A. Yes. Sir William Ramsey is a 
well known chemist. 

~ Q. You have a statement prepared?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might give that to the Committee now?—A. Several questions have 
been put before the Geological Survey, as well as before me, which I have put up here 
and wish to answer. There are four questions. 

Q. By whom are these questions submitted?—A. They have been practically 
stated by the Geological Survey Department, and a copy has been given to the depart- 
ment. ; 


: 


Memorandum 


The following questions to be answered at the Peat Investigation to be held 
‘by the House of Commons :— 


1. For what reason has Mr. Anrep been appointed as Peat Specialest to the 
Canadian Government. 
On the 12th June, 1906, a petition was signed by a large number of influential 


mesidents in different sections of the Dominion, asking for a thorough investigation 
| [Mr. A. Anrep.] 
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of the peat deposits of the country, which was addressed to the Honourable Frank 
Oliver, Minister of the Interior, and afterwards transferred for action to the Honour- 
able W. Templeman, Minister of Mines. As a result of this petition, on the 14th’ 
of May, 1907, Mr. Eric Nystrom, M.E., of the Mines Branch was instructed by Dr. 
Eugene Haanel, the Director of the Mines Branch to proceed at the earliest moment 
to Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, Germany, Holland, and Ireland for the 
purpose of studying and reporting upon the peat industry of these countries. ‘ 

The result of Mr. Nystrom’s investigation of the peat industry in these countries 
was the publishing of his report on Peat and Lignite. Their Manufacture and Uses 
in Europe. ’ 

While travelling in Europe Mr. Nystrom was advised to have a personal inter- 
view with my father, in Sweden, as it was thought he would gain more information by 
doing that than by relying upon correspondence. 

The reason for Mr. Nystrom’s immediate action in communicating in person with 
Mr. Anrep will be realized from the following brief description of Mr. Anrep, 2 
activities in northern Europe. 

In 1880 Mr. Anrep built his first peat machine in Russia for Count Tebascholf 
Alexander III’s aide-de-camp. 

At the International Peat Machine Competition, 1883, at Bissereva, the Anni 
machine received the highest award over eleven competitors representing the leading | 
firms in Europe. In 1897, at the “Nischni-Nowgorad” exhibition, he received the 
large gold medal, and in 1901, over 1,000 of these peat machines were then in opera- 
tion, having an aggregate production of about 4,000,000 tons of air-dried peat fuel by 
the Anrep System. In the vicinity of Moscow alone, there were at that time in» 
operation about five hundred peat machines. Later these peat machines spread over 
the whole Russian empire, from Ural to the Baltic Sea, and from the cu ot ia 
to the Black Sea. | 

As a recognition of his work for the Russian peat industry, the inventor receiv | 
in 1897 a life pension from Nicholas II. In 1900 through his business connection | 
with Munktel’s Foundry Works in Eskilstuna, Sweden, his machines were further 
improved, and a new type of single shaft peat machine was constructed and put 0 on ) 
the market. | 

At the Gefle Exhibition, 1901, Anrep received King Oscar II’s Cup of Honour ) 

“for successful labours for fie advancement of the peat industry.” 

During the tests of different peat machines in 1904, on the Stafsjo peat bog naa 
Ljungby, Sweden, which were held at the Government expense and under their control, 
the peat machine again received the highest award. | 

The leading firm in peat machines in Germany, viz: “Dolberg,” in Rostodial 
made an arrangement with Anrep to manufacture machines according to his con-— 
struction. Later on he worked in conjunction with Abjorn Anderson’s Foundry 
Works in Svedala, and further improvements were made in details, of construction. 
He also worked out means for transpor ting and spreading the pulped peat on the field. 
The inventor devoted his time in later years to an excavator specially adapted for | 
use on our stumpy bogs. This was the only thing missing to complete the splendid | 
method of manufacturing air-dried peat fuel. This is the construction that was 
introduced into Canada and has been tried at the Alfred peat bog, and accept as 
an efficient apparatus by the Government Peat Committee. 

As I was working under the supervision of my father, and had been given my 
entire time in connection with the development of the peat industry, I had a great 
deal to do with the investigation of peat bogs in Russia, Sweden, England, Ireland — 
and Scotland, and on account of my personal experience and my father’s European > 
fame in connection with the manufacture of peat, I was asked to come to Canada, | : 


and to investigate peat bogs and erect the first Anrep air-drying plant in Canada. 
[Mr. A. Anrep.] i 
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2. What did Mr. Anrep’s work consist of up to the present time? 


_ May the Ist, 1908, I was appointed by the Mines Branch to start the investiga- 
tion of the Canadian peat bogs and during that work to select a suitable bog for the 
erection of a peat fuel plant. While these investigations were carried on the equip- 
ment for the erection of the Anrep peat fuel plant arrived from Sweden. In the mean- 
time it was considered wise to use the Anrep pulper in connection with the machinery 
which was formerly in operation at the Victoria Road peat bog, situated on the Grand 
Trunk railway line, Lorneville Junction to (Coboconk, to try out Mr. E. V. Moore’s 
system for the manufacture of peat fuel. Jt was soon found, however, that the 
condition of the plant was anything but good, and in order to make a fair trial of the 
plant more time and money than was available at that time would be required; the 
object being to manufacture sufficient peat fuel for the gas producer plant under 
erection, and to test the Anrep peat machine. This work was started in the early 
part of August. The peat machine fulfilled every expectation, and with proper 
arrangements could easily treat an amount of wet peat equivalent to 25-35 tons air- 
dried peat per day. The objection of the rest of the plant proved to be of a too 
complicated design. Even if the plant had been properly built, its practicability for 
the purpose was questionable. 

In the beginning of the summer months of 1909 1a few more peat bogs have been 
investigated in July and August. September and part of October were occupied 
in the development of the Government peat bog at Alfred, Ontario, and in the 
installation of the Anrep peat machine, with conveyor and platform which were 
moved from Victoria Road to Alfred. By the end of May, 1910, I completed the 
rection of the plant and the manufacture of peat for the first season was started 
nd continued to the last day of August, 1910. 

This plant was in actual operation during the year 1910-11, during which time 
3,200 tons of peat with 25 per cent moisture were saeaeniee ds Out of this 1,200 
tons of peat were manufactured during the first year (1910) and sold at a price of 
$3. 50 per short ton in Ottawa. 

In 1913 the plant was sold to a private company and operations have been con- 
ucted on a larger scale. Mechanical devices, e.g., a very efficient mechanical exca- 
vator (Anrep system) were substituted for the hand operated machines. With this 
plant the cost of manufacturing was expected to be reduced considerably. 

_ The fuel manufactured by the Government at Alfred was sold to the general 
ublic in Ottawa and Alfred and also to the Public Works Department, and a con- 
siderable amount was used in the gas producers at the Fuel 'Testing Plant, which was 
erected in Ottawa in the same year as the plant at Alfred, and equipped with the 
necessary scrubber, tar extractor, etc., for demonstration purposes, and for making 
tests in the public interest. 

At the beginning of the war the work in connection with further experiments in 
the manufacture of peat fuel at Alfred had to be discontinued owing to shortage 
of means. 

On April 24, 1918, a joint peat committee was appointed by the Dominion and 
Ontario Governments. 

Tn 1919 these Governments jointly erected two improved types of peat fuel plants 
at Alfred, Ontario, with the idea of obtaining accurate data as to the most efficient 
peat fuel plant to be introduced on this continent. The systems tried out are A. 
Anrep, Sr., and E. V. Moore. 

The nail of these investigations would be available from the Peat Committee. 
Beginning with the year 1908 and during every summer up to the present time, 
investigations of peat bogs throughout the Dominion have been carried out, in order 
) ascertain the area, quality and depth, and the commercial value of the available 
ogs. The result of these investigations have been published by the Mines ‘Branch, 
and further publications are expected to be issued by the Geological ‘Survey, in the 


form of yearly bulletins. 
> (Mr. A. Anrep.] 
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Following is the total area investigated in each province, to the present time: 

In Ontario, approximately 112,243 acres estimated to produce, approximately, 
97,025,000 tons of air-dried peat fuel, containing 25 per cent moisture and peat litte 
at 20 per cent moisture. 

In Quebec, approximately 89,820 acres, estimated to produce, approximately, 
86,742,000 tons of peat fuel containing 25 per cent moisture and peat litter at 20 per 

cent moisture. 

In Prince Edward Island, wearers ae 5,856 acres, estimated to rodaal 
approximately, 1,200,000 tons of peat fuel containing 25 per cent of moisture and peat 
litter containing 20 per cent moisture. q 

In Nova Scotia, approximately 6,671 acres, estimated to produce, approximately, 
47,000,000 tons of peat fuel containing 25 per cent of moisture and peat litter con=— 
taining 20 per cent moisture. : . 

In New Brunswick, approximately 2,812 acres, estimated to produce, approxi- 
mately, 2,002,000 tons of peat fuel containing 25 per cent moisture, and peat litter 
at 20 per cent moisture. | 


3. The history of the peat industry % in Canada previous to the time the Domamon } 
Government took an active part in tts development. 


In various parts of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, previous to the year 
1908, a great deal of experimenting had been carried on in connection with the manu — 
facture of peat fuel, and it has been rumoured that over $2,000,000 were spent use-— 
lessly on these experiments of trying out various inventions and also in the promotion — 
of many wild-cat schemes. ) 

During the investigation of the peat bogs, I was able to gather from lists o ; 
information the approximate expenditure which must have been incurred in connec: 
tion with the erection of various peat fuel manufacturing plants in districts as 
follows :— ; 


‘ad Ui 


Beaverton, Ontario. . eck ai lee ee Roce ars .$ 45,000 
Dorchester,’ Ontario. oe ee 40,000 
Victoria) Road, sOntarios¢ lace wry wake. chee uf 40,000 y 
Guelph, NOntario< on han seh a ea eee a 45,000 . 
Farnham, Quebec sch cap ei ee ee is 75,000 | 
Tac du, Bonnet, Manitobac4 a. Wel va. ee r 45,000 
Perth Ontario. Ae Ae Dee nee ry 45,000 
Alfred; Ontario...c) 8) pet aktoa ie Le oS 50,000 
| $385,000 : 
| 
Welland, where it has been said there was spent over.. ..$ 200,000 { 
Brocevitie Ontario. (2. 20 Of MUI BLAS Tie Me Cee ened acne | 
Rondeau, Ontario.. .. . Sigs Lop eaca ee bee ate cave il EEO Oe 
Julius, 200 miles east of Winnipaett eins Webbed hs wes A at e971, 
Fort, Francis, Ontario. .”... Gs ee ee a 
Newington, Ontario. S902 o) eee Oe ah eae 45,000 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebee.. .. .. tS OAS oat ENE OS OE 
In New Brunswick alone was serented Over! YELOTTIEE. Set TOMO | 


Making a total of, approximately... .. .. .. ..$ 965,000 


The above does not include many other places where money has been sunk ian 
the same purposes. The majority of these places have been burnt down and the others. ¥ 
abandoned. From the above it can be seen that, approximately, one million dollars 
of public money can be traced as having been used in trying out various kinds of 


inventions for the purpose of manufacturing See dried peat fuel. 
[Mr. A. Anrep.] 
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To prevent the general public from further useless expenditure the Dominion 
Government has deemed it wise to have the peat problem solved by experts of exper- 
jence and knowledge. 


4. What are the future possibilities in connection with the development of the peat 
industry in Canada? 


There is a great deal to be said in favour of the development of our peat bogs, 
specially in a country like Canada where there is rapid industrial development and 
4 constantly increasing population. Owing to the long winters we are dependent upon 
artificial heat in our dwellings, and for this reason a cheap fuel manufactured in our 
own country becomes one of the most important factors in the prosperity of the 
“nation. 
Unfortunately, our coal deposits are situated in the far east and far west, and the 
long haul necessary to bring this fuel to the central provinces makes the price of our 
own coal prohibitive, leaving us dependent upon the United States for supplying the 
quantity necessary for our comfort and for the maintenance of our industries. 
_ To a certain extent nature has provided us with abundant and excellent peat 
deposits for fuel purposes, which are of a very great importance. Approximately 
speaking, it has been estimated that we have in Canada 37,000 square miles, of which 
only a fraction have been investigated up to the present. From this it can be readily 
seen that it is our duty to try to have our peat deposits developed in the shortest 
possible time and in such a manner as will aid our population in securing warmth and 
comfort. In addition we will have the advantage of the money spent in connection 
with the manufacture of peat fuel, and part of the capital used for the purchase of 
¢oal will be retained in this country. 

It is our duty to stop and consider what would happen to us if the importation of 

coal from the United States should, under the present conditions, come to a standstill. 
It is a pity that many of us do not realize that our fuel resources in this part of 
Canada are very limited and that we import from the United States practically all the 
‘coal consumed in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Why not substitute certain 
amounts of this imported fuel, with peat from our own bogs and at the same time 
conserve our forests. Large quantities could be used through the entire farming 
district in smaller and larger towns for domestic purposes, such as using it in Quebec 
heaters, small stoves, cooking stoves, open grates, and even with proper care in 
furnaces, during the months of October, November, also March and April. 
Of course, for the supply of fuel for industrial purposes we will always be more 
or less dependent upon our neighbour to the south; but we certainly should be able, 
to a large extent, to eliminate the importation of coal for domestic purposes which at 
present, drains this country of millions of dollars per annum. 

I am not quoting the cost of the erection of a peat fuel plant or the cost of manu- 
facture, neither at what price the peat has been manufactured at Alfred, and at 
what cost it was sold in Ottawa, as all those figures are available from the Peat Com- 
mittee, and are not in my province at present. 


(Signed) A. ANREP. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you in a position to give us information on the subject of the eost of 
manufacture of peat’—A. I suppose I could, but it is really not in my province. 
Would I not be overstepping the rights of the Committee, because you see I have 
nothing to do with the Committee at present. 
| Q. Let me repeat to you the question that you have here, “ Why not substitute 
certain amounts of this imported fuel with peat from our own bogs?”—A. Well, I 
don’t see any reason why we should not do it. 

Q. I presume we have to start with the fact that we have not got the manu- 
factured peat available at the present time to substitute very much?—A. Yes. 

(Mr. A. Anrep.] 
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Q. Why have we not?—A. Fo rthe simple reason that I don’t think the people © 
have taken to it. We have not advertised sufficiently. We have not given the people — 
a chance to use it sufficiently. I know from experience that the little fuel we manu- — 
factured in 1909 and 1910, as well ag this year, that all that peat was very welcome in — 
Ottawa. Every bit of it was sold. Z 

Q. And you produced how much?—A. Altogether. ‘- 

Q. The maximum?—A. I presume last year it was about four thousand or five © 
thousand tons, between four thousand and five thousand tons, and during the two 
years | manufactured it was 3,200 tons. ; 

Q. The point is, I presume, you will argue it is possible to manufacture peat?— — 
A. I think you will notice that from 1883 to 1901 in Russia— ’ 

Q. We are referring now to Canadian peat?—A. I was just going to give a little — 
example. At that time peat was not manufactured there at all to speak of, and it” 
was only a question of manufacturing machines. In a period of about twelve years : 
they manufactured 4,000,000 tons. | 

Q. Yes, but in Ontario. You have been working for a long time?—A. Thirteen 
years. 

Q. And for quite a few years before that experimentally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. With the peat industry we have reached a production of about four thousand 
or five thousand tons a year?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Is it your opinion that peat can be manufactured which will produce a reason- 

ably good fuel, a reasonably good substitute for the fuel we are using in Ontario ?—A. if 
think so. , 

Q. Why is it not being done?—A. In the first place, I tint we are too conser- — 
vative. It takes a long. time for us to get accustomed to something new. 

Q. There would be no trouble selling all the product?—A. None whatever. There 
has never been any trouble. 

Q. Why was it not produced? A market existed?—A. The first thing is because 
people do not like to invest their money on small interest. It was openly shown to 
the public that they would never receive more tham six per cent or seven per cent 
interest on the capital. 

Q. This Government plant is really an experimenting plant?—A. Experimenting” 
plant. 

@. And for the peat industry to be carried on on a commercial scale, it woul 
require the investment of adequate capital?—A. Yes. f 

Q. Have efforts been made to interest private capital, do you know, in recent 
years?—A. I presume it was for that purpose the ‘Peat Committee has been created, — 
to try out the various plants and give the public the information. a 


Wir 


fi, 
By Mrtecten: ; 

Q. There have been several attempts by private capital in the past years to 
develop it. Take, for instance, Fort Frances; they sunk a lot of money there—A. I 
have referred to that in my statement. 

Q. They also did in Welland?—A. They spent, from what I can find out, 
approximately a million dollars before 1908. 

Q. That was all in an effort to find some way of practically manufacturing, not 
sundrying it, but simply compressing it and eliminating the moisture?—A. It was 
all done on the basis of having the peat dried artificially. q 

Q. You are well posted on that subject, and I would like to get your idea. The 
result of your experience has been, I believe, that nature’s way of drying it—sun- 
drying it—is the only economical way of hiamidbinie it so far?—A. So far. 

% Q. There may be some other processes discovered that will be satistactory ame 
es. 

Q. But so far it is simply the digging it out, leaving it to sun-dry during the 
summer, and then marketing it?—A. Yes. | 

[Mr. A. Anrep.] 
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Q. That is being done at Alfred?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the cost at Alfred A. Four dollars. 

~ Q. The question was asked on the floor of the House, in 1920, what the cost was, 
and the answer was given that the cost including all overhead charged was three 
dollars and five cents in 1911. Of course, it would cost a little more now?—A. Well, 
last year I understand the cost of manufacturing, including the interest and amortiza- 
tion at the plant at Alfred, f.o.b., was four dollars a ton. 
Q. Then the difference between that and the selling price would be transportation, 
handling A. Transportation is a dollar and forty-two cents from Alfred to Ottawa. 

Q. Then you must allow a reasonable profit for distributing and selling?—A. 
Yes, they charge two dollars a ton for delivery and the rest for selling. 
Q. Now, you have had experience with it, having burned it in your own house, 
how did you find it for grates?—A. I found it very suitable in my cooking stove. I 
have used it there the whole winter. 

Q. You have used it the whole winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about the other types of fires?—A. I have used it in the grates and in 
the furnace. 
, Q. And the grates were very satisfactory ?—A. Very satisfactory. 
Q. How about the furnaces?—A. In a furnace you can only use it in March 
and April 

Q. It is admirably adapted for the early spring and late fall?—A. Yes. 


& 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why not in winter?—A. For the simple reason that it takes too much stoking, 
and our furnaces are not adapted for its use. 


% _ My Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Mr. Anrep, I have mixed it with a little bit of hard coal, pea coal—and I 
obtained very good results. Did you ever try this?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you get along?—A. I found it very satisfactory. When the fire was 
‘getting low and I wanted a quick fire, I put the peat on the fire and then put the coal 
' on top of that. , 

Q. Could you burn it in the furnaces at all?—A. How do you mean? 
Q. By mixing peat and pea coal in your furnace, would it work out satisfactorily ? 
—A. Yes and no. I do not think it would in very severe weather. 

Q. Not in severe weather 7—A. No, because it burns too quickly. 

Q. Would not the hard coal check it down?—A. The trouble is that the hard Baas 
gets sufficient support from the peat to burn up quickly too. 

- Q. What is the ratio in heating-power? What would you say of a ton of peat as 
' compared to a ton of either semi-bituminous or anthracite coal?—A. Before the war 
the best anthracite was equal to 1:8 ton of peat. 

-Q. Very nearly two tons?—A. Practically two tons. 

Q. Two tons less one-fifth?—A. Yes. Well, after a thorough investigation in 
the mechanical laboratories we have found that the calorific value of the present 
anthracite is lower, you may say one and a half tons of peat is equal to a ton of coal. 

Q. Are you speaking of anthracite coal?—A. Anthracite. 

Q. What is the ratio as compared with bituminous coal?—A. Well, bituminous 
coal has practically the same calorific value as anthracite. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. As peat?—A. No, as 
Q. Bituminous?—A. No, anthracite, only, of course, it has a quicker combustion 
and burns out faster. 
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By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. Just one question there: You spoke of dry peat?—A. Yes. } 

Q. Do you mean dried by the air, or manufactured?—A.’It does not make any ‘ 
difference. With peat, it does not make any difference how it is dried; it will have — 
the same calorific value. . ¥ 
Q. You mean to say that you can, with the air of the sun, dry it out just as well 

as you can with any manufacturing appliance A. Artificially ¢ 4 
Q. Yes—A. Unfortunately, or fortunately—I cannot tell which—up to the ~ 
present, all artificial plants have fallen absolutely flat, because it was found that in © 
order to dry one ton of peat in most instances it required half a ton of coal. 
Q. I was just going to get at that 


By Mr. Hocken: | 

Q. Do you know a man named Graham in Toronto?—A. Mr. Graham, of Toronto ‘ 

No, I do not think so. 
Q. He has designed some machinery for pressing peat.—A. Artificially pressing? 

Q. Yes——A. No; I have heard of him. We receive a very peculiar thing on our ~ 
department every year, in as much as we get in fourteen or fifteen—this year twenty- 
two—patents from various countries, taken out in Canada on squeezing the peat, or at 
least sqeezing water out of peat, and every one of the systems has been tried out on 
a small scale, but they seem to have all failed. E 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. They have not been able so far to improve on nature?—A. It is the gelatinous — 
matter in peat which prevents them from sqeezing the water out of it. As you know, — 
peat in its natural state contains from eighty-five to ninety per cent moisture in its — 
natural state. It is like taking a bit of peat in your hands and trying to sqeeze it a 
not a drop of water will come out; all the peat will come through your fingers, just like 
paste. i, - 

Q. But when sun-dried, it is a very satisfactory fuel for the springs and falls, for 
cooking and for the furnaces and grates?—A. Yes, for these purposes. The Com-_ 
mittee has endeavoured to find something that will answer this purpose. There were a 
about five or six people applied, and Mr. Moore has now invented something like a 
spreading device which looks very promising. They are going to use it this coming — 
summer. They are erecting it in the States. They were not able to get the proper — 
contracts soon enough to erect it here. i | 

By the Chairman: =. 

Q. ‘Will you state the methods you have pursued for manufacturing peat out 
there—just briefly?—A. The peat is excavated mechanically, and the excavator is — 
placed on a rail and works diagonally. It cuts a trench at about a forty-five degree — 
angle, and for that reason it excavates all the layers simultaneously and you get all the 
layers of peat, because in some cases the lower layers are more humified and the upper — 
ones less humified. The whole machine rests on caterpillars and moves automatically a 
following the trench. After the peat is excavated, it is thrown into a hopper from — 
which it enters into a pulping machine, and the machine pulps it very thoroughly, and — 
the more it is pulped, the more homogenous it becomes, and through a greater — 
maceration, brings out the gelatinous matter, and when this is spread it comes to the 
surface and prevents the peat from absorbing more moisture after it has been lai | 
down on the field for 24 hours. 3 
= 

By Mr. Keefer: 3. 

Q. And you say water will not affect it?—A. No. As soon as it rains, the 


gelatinous matter seems to contract, and when the sun comes out the pores open up and — 
[Mr. A. Anrep.] - 
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evaporation takes places. Then the peat is dumped into dumping cars which are 
transported by cable on the track system. At a right angle to the excavation, there 
is a small spreading machine which works independently by a gasolene engine, and 
spreads the peat in a right angle to the machine, nine hundred feet long, and about 
eight feet wide. At the end of the spreader_knives are placed which divide the rows 
four and a half to five inches apart, making five-inch rows—from four to five inches 
thick. After the peat is spread, we have a special drum arrangement with knives on 
it which rolls over the peat and cuts it in blocks, and that is left there to be dried— 
_ this field was three thousand feet by nine hundred, that is the field—and of course it 
followed the trench for three thousand feet, which takes quite a long time, because it 
excavates about forty-five feet wide by nine or ten, depending on the depth of the bog. 
Q. Per day?—A. No, it only excavates about’ twenty-five or thirty or forty feet 
in length a day. After two weeks time the peat is sufficiently dried to turn and cube. 
It is cubed in small hives which look exactly like bee-hives, which keep the air 
circulating through. I understand they are getting a process now which will do this 
automatically, where before it was done by hand. Then you have to test it out to 
_know the moisture. The peat ought to be immediately stored to ship. It should not 
be left on the field very long, because it is very bad for it. It loses its cohesive 
properties, but once it is shipped, or even piled up in stacks, or in any way at all to keep 
_it together in large quantities, it will remain there for years in good condition. Then, 
of course, we have an automatic arrangement for collecting the peat and filling the cars 
with it and deliveries are done on the ordinary basis. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. For what distance will it stand transporting?—A. It really does not make the 
_ slightest difference how far it goes, sir. It is the loading. 

Q. But I mean as regards the cost of transportation?—A. Really, we do not need 
to know that very much in Canada because we have peat bogs everywhere, every fifty 
or a hundred miles. 

Q. Yes, I know you have bogs everywhere, but are they economical bogs 2A. 
They are scattered throughout Canada, or at least throughout Ontario and Quebec. 
Q. This experimental work done at Alfred was done jointly by the Ontario and 
the Federal Governments’?—A. Yes. 
ini Q. Have any provinces taken up the matter at all?—A. No, sir; they are awaiting 
the results from this joint work. 

Q. Am I right in understanding there are peat bogs in each province which it 
‘is economical to develop?—<A. No, sir. There are some in Nova Scotia, in Prince 
_ Edward Island, the province of Ontario and the province of Quebec; but not in the 
west. 

Q. There are quite a few deposits between Lake Superior and Winnipeg ?—A. 
Yes, sir, but they are not suitable for the manufacture of fuel. 
Q. Do you know anything about the English River district. I have heard that 
‘spoken of recently?—A. I have not done any work there, but I have heard of it. 

Q. You were speaking of the Fort Francis district?—A. Yes, and the Rainy 
River district. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Do you know anything about the peat bogs in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where are they located?—A. Well, there are some bogs near Halifax— 
Q. Yes, I know that.—A. However, they are not very great. Then there are 
bogs around Yarmouth and Argyle. Those are the sections which we investigated. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What about the Ontario fields? Tell us where the better fields of Ontario 


are?—A. There is a very good field near Bradford—no, Brantford. 
(Mr. A. Anrep.] 
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Mr. Keerer: There is a Bradford too. 
Wirness: This is Brantford, B-r-a-n-t—Brantford. Then there is a large bog 


near Welland. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. That is between Welland and Port Colborne?—A. Yes. Then there is a 


bog out here about eight miles from Ottawa. 
Q. In which direction?’—A. East; toward Caledonia Springs. Then there is a 


very good bog at Alfred of which we ‘all know. 4 
Q. We do not all know. Where is Alfred?—A. Next to Caledonia Springs; three 


miles from Caledonia Springs—Alfred, Ontario. 


a 
a 


By the Chairman: 
% 


Q. Near Dorchester?’—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the bog there like?—A. Well, they call it the Dorchester Peat Bog. 4 
It is a very good one. a 
Q. I see in your list here you have Dorchester, ‘Ondine @—A. Yes. ° . 4 
Q. That is near London?—A. Yes. Dr. McWilliams has it; it is about four miles 


from London. 4 
; 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Have there not been very vigorous efforts (ride to develop that bog ate 
Dorchester ?—A. Yes, Dr. McWilliams has done a great deal of work, and spent a lot 
i 


of money lately there. 
Q. Has he succeeded in doing anything with it?—A. Unfortunately, no. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What about the bog in Perth county ?—A. The bog in Perth County is a mile 
and a half or two miles east of Perth. ‘ 
Q. You are referring to Perth town?’—A. Yes. 

Q. But there is a bog in Perth county near Stratford?—A. Yes. We know that 


too, but I would not Recomaere that very much. It is too heavily timbered and it is 
a 


4 
a) 


very light. | 
Q. What about the bogs in Northern Ontario? There are some up there?—A. — 


There are some up near Cochrane and Cobalt. Nellie Lake is a good one; that is © 
up near Cochrane. The rest will be good after a certain amount of drainage has been 
done. 

By Mr. Keefer: 4 

Q. Do I understand, Mr. Anrep, that the chief difficulty in the experimental has 
been, heretofore, the endeavour to artificially dry it, or compress it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where you have not tried that system and simply depended on sun-drying, 
you have had no difficulty?—-A. No, so far the work done in different places where 
these large amounts of money have been spent, have been experimenting in the arti- 
ficial drying of it. | 

Q. It has been experiments in the artificial ways of doing it?-A. Yes. We really 
do not need to apply that entirely to Canada, because a lot has been done in the 
United States and all over Europe. * 

Q. But simply to go in and pursue the process which you have described, excava- 
ting, sun-dryipg and shipping, has entailed no failures?—A. No failures. 4 


/ 
| 


he 
i 


By the Chairman: 

Q. A great deal of peat is manufactured in Europe. What is the difference in 
the conditions between Europe and here that enables it to be manufactured there 
commercially, while it cannot be in Canada up to the present—A. Canada has had up | 

[Mr. A. Anrep.] y- | 
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to the present the great advantage of receiving coal at reasonable prices from the 
United States—practically next door; while the Northern European countries had to 
‘receive their coal from Wales, and usually the price was very high and prohibitive, 
and for this reason, for private purposes,—as well as for domestic purposes—peat is 
manufactured in those countries, and it was found that it was suitable for this kind 
of purpose, and the people developed it more and more. Then, of course, in Russia, 
we have the South Donets coal fields. They are situated very far south. In the north, 
‘the people were very much dependent. for fuel upon either wood or peat. The wood 
was usually shipped to England as pulp, and so they manufactured peat, and the 
industry developed to a considerable extent. 
t Q. They use a great deal of peat in Ireland and Scotland ?2—A. Yes. 
- — Q. They are very close to the coal fields there—A. It is usually used by the 
poorer people because it is cheap. 
; Q. What about its quality as compared with the quality of ‘Canadian peat?—A. 
Certain bogs in Canada have the same quality of peat as in Scotland and Ireland. 

Q. How do they compare with the Continental Kuropean bogs?—A. Very much 
the same. 
Q. So the quality of our peat is all right?—A. It is all right. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


i Q. What about the quantity? How long will it last?—A. That is something that 
I cannot say, at the present time, because even in the last thirteen years—there is a 
statement there,—a certain amount was investigated and there are thirty-seven thou- 
sand square miles of it. 
\e Q. You gave in that statement your estimate as to the length of time the supply 
would last?—A. Yes. | 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand that the Peat Committee is likely to use a machine this year 
which will solve some of the difficulties of the past? Do you know anything about 
that?—A. Well, I understand that it is going to be a machine which is golng to exca- 
vate automatically, transport the peat on the field automatically, collect the peat 
automatically, and arrange the loading automatically. If they can eliminate all that 
labour, it certainly ought to go down in price. 

% Q. And it is likely to work satisfactorily—apart from the cost?—A. Up to the 
present most of the things worked satisfactorily, and I may say that the Committee 
has done very good work. 

Q. But I mean the machinery ?—A. The machinery I mean, but some of the 
things have not proved satisfactory, and for this reason they are adding something 
new which they are going to try out, but it is very hard to tell what the result will be. 
if . » 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Has there been any experimental work done on peat, as there has in connec- 
tion with lignite, that is, for the extraction of gas and other by-products which have 
been found so valuable in lignite?—A. Quite a little. 

Q. With what results? I know the results from lignite. How about peat ?—A. 
It has always been found that the erection of these big plants is very expensive, and 
they were never able to get a proper market for their by-products. They were able 

| to market it all right at the prices stated— 

Q. At a reasonable price?—A. At a reasonable price, as they stated, but there 

| Was never enough of a market for it, so naturally they failed. 

Pe Q. Well, that does not affect us 60 much, when some of the large sections which 
you have described are proven quite a feasible proposition.—A. Yes, because some of 
'the bogs contain a high percentage of nitrogen. 

4 (Mr. A. Anrep.] 
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4 
By Mr. Chisholm: , 
Q. Peat has been used for a long number of years in both Ireland and Scotland? 
—A. Yes. For how many years? £ 
Q. I do not know.—A. Yes, for years and years; centuries ago. t 
Q. Is it not a fact that they are dispensing with peat now, and buying coal, more 
than they ever did possibly, at a higher price than they ever did before?—A. I would | 
not say that about Ireland. . 
Q. What about Scotland?—A. About Scotland, I cannot state very well. I 
noticed in Scotland when I was travelling around there, that the farmers were still 
cutting their peat by hand, which is a very expensive process, taking lots of time; and 
they were still using it in the hearths—the grates. In Ireland I know it has increased — 
instead of decreasing, because they find that for domestic purposes peat is just as_ 
good as coal, and even better, because they burn less and they get the efficiency. 4 
Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, there is one point in the evidence given by the” 
witness this morning which is in direct contradiction to the evidence given here the 


other day by an anthracite man of Ontario. 


By Mr. Cowan: " 

Q. You told us this morning that there was no trouble in inducing tne people 
to use this peat. The other day an anthracite dealer told us that the Ontario people 
were so aristocratic and high-toned that they could not be induced to substitute 
bituminous coal for anthracite—A. I might say that the amount of peat manu- 
factured has been very small. ; 4 

Q. But you have had no trouble in getting people to use it?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Why?—A. Well, peat is clean; peat is very attractive. If the women—if 
your daughter fills the grate with peat, she will not feel that she has dirtied her 
fingers or her clothing. There is no soot to it. Tf they are using soft coal there is a_ 
feeling against it; it is objectionable because it is too dirty. They use the anthracite 
coal because it is cleaner. This peat has been manufactured in such a small quantity 
that we cannot compare it with either the anthracite or bituminous coal on the 


ry 


market. 
Q. Do you consider peat superior to soft coal 0—A. Yes, for domestic purposes. 


By the Chawman: . 4a 

Q. In what ways?—A. Cleanliness and even in efficiency. Now, for instance, if 
you use soft coal you have to use kindling. I am speaking now of small houses and 
not of industrial plants where it is different altogether. You do not use kindling 


4 


By Mr. Cowan: | 

Q. How do you light it?—A. I take a small piece of peat and put it on a news- } 
paper; I crumple it,all up, put the broken peat on it, and twenty minutes afterwards 

I have a blazing fire. I have never used any kindling in my house, and I have 
used peat in the cook-stove for a whole year. Now, we do not use it, because we 


have electricity. 


with peat. . 
} 5 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. Did you say they used large quantities of peat in northern Europe—Russia ’— 
A. Yes. 
Q. Do they try any machinery for artificially making it?—A. None whatever. — 
Q. It is all sun-dried?—A. All sun-dried; four million tons a year. — | 


Q. Is there any place in the world where they have succeeded in drying ef 


artificially ?—A. Unfortunately there is not. 
Q. Do they briquette it at all?—A. No. It is all in brick form, about eight or 


ten inches long, four inches thick and five inches wide. 
(Mr. A. Anrep.] iB 
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_ Q. After it is dried, it is pressed that way’—A. No, it is left in the field; 
formed in the field, practically left in its natural state—wet—and as it dries out, it 
1as sufficient cohesive properties to stick together. 

ft. Q. Have you ever sold any in the cities—have you tried to sell any in Toronto ?— 
\. I understand the Committee sold some in Toronto, some in Montreal— 
* Q. Do you know what price?—A. Some at Ottawa. I know it is four dollars 
0.b. Alfred. I cannot tell you exactly what the cost of transportation is. I know 
n Ottawa it costs nine dollars a ton. 
_Q. And it is worth about three quarters of a ton of coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would equal coal at twelve dollars a ton?—A. Well, anthracite is sixteen 
ollars to seventeen dollars and a half, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. You mentioned in your statement several times this morning peat litter. 
Vhat do you mean by that?—A. Well, sir, I mean the large manufacturers in 
Tolland, Sweden and Denmark have used peat litter for packing purposes— 

~ Q. What is peat litter?—A. It is peat which is not sufficiently humified, that 
3, nature has not turned it enough to make it compact enough for the purpose of 
anufacturing peat. 

_ Q. It is young peat?—A. Yes. 


j 
« 


By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. What is the difference between muskeg and peat?—A. Muskeg is a shallow 
og which is usually flooded, and covered over with aquatic plants and grasses, and 
3 very shallow. 

Q. The difference is chiefly one of depth?-A. Yes, because it is a low bog. 
The CuairmMan: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Has this manufacture of peat been undertaken as a private enterprise by 
ny company in Canada of which you know?—A. Not up to the present, sir, for the 
eason that some people were taking it up just before the war, and when the war 
roke out, of course, the people did not bother with it, as it was not essential at the 
ime. They did not like to spend money on it, so it was laid aside. Since then 
1e Government has taken it up, and tried to get all possible information upon it. 

_ Q. In producing and selling a ton of peat, do you know if the Government has 
gured out the investment in regard to it, that is, the capitalization and overhead 
kpenses, and everything that a private enterprise would take into account for 
roducing peat for the purpose of sale? Do you know if they have carefully figured 
t everything that enters into the product at this time?—A. I think go, sir. I 
link you can get all that information from the Peat Committee. 

_ Q. And you think that after taking the circumstances incident to it into consid- 
‘ation, that it could be sold commercially for nine dollars a ton?—A. I think so, 
r, but I am not positive. There is no reason why it should not. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. As it goes further in the way of progress and larger quantities are handled 
price ought to come down’?—A. It ought to come down because the manufacturing 
‘the machines will be cheaper. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. About what capital is required to establish a plant of fifty tons a day 7—A. 


ifty or sixty tons a day. I would presume to-day it means about $60,000 to $75,000. 
hat would be manufacturing 75 tons a day. 


| (Mr. A. Anrep.] 
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By Mr. Keefer: . t 

Q. Just one question. When you have taken off the bog off the land of course 
the land that is left in the hole is practically useless. It becomes a lake. You could 
not figure on the value of the land being worth anything?—A. I must say that it woul 
be very fine and suitable land for agricultural purposes. For this purpose the machin 
does not excavate right into the clay. It leaves several inches above the clay. 

Q. It is just a question of drainage?/+-A. Just a question of drainage. Usually 
it drains immediately right away. In Alfred there is a canal. You can see about 
sixty feet—that should be 200 feet wide and about 300 or 400 feet long, and the bottom 
is practically drained. A 


By Mr. Maharg: i 


Q. Are the bogs in this country as deep as they are in Ireland?’—A. No, we net 
strike bogs as deep as in Ireland. Of course there are some, in Ireland fifty or fifty 
two feet deep. The deepest struck was at Riviére du Loup, Quebec, thirty feet deep. 

Q. In some bogs in Ireland at the bottom they are almost equal to coal, a 
they get it dry?—A. Yes. f 

Q. You have not found that here/—A. No. a 

Q. That may account for increase in use in Ireland?—A. True, but in the old 
Country they cut it by hand and we macerate it, and through maceration it gets bett 
fuel, so I think by using machinery in Canada and their cutting by hand would stall 
on an equal basis. ; 

Q. In cutting by machinery you get moisture off the pottoth and the top?—A. Yes 
and the hand-cut peat is very light, very porous. Of course the bottom, as you saya 
very good, and as you get to the top it is very light. 


By Mr. Hocken: 


Q. I was talking to Mr. Daly who was here the other day after he left the 
Committee, and he stated to me if you pile a big stack of peat and the peat got moist 
it would absorb the water. Did you ever see that?—A. No. ‘a | 

Mr. Krerer: Mr. Hocken, I am using peat all winter and I am using it now, 80 
that denies that statement. - 


Mr. Hocken: It does not absorb the moisture from the atmosphere? 
Mr. Keerer: No. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Just one word more about the use of it in Scotland, Ireland and England, uJ 
they do use it in England. The climate is very much milder in Scotland and Irela : 
than the Canadian climate. The winter is milder?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Hioow would peat do in this intensely cold climate, say Manitoba, or ever 
Ontario, when we have it twenty-five or thirty below? How does it compare—how 
does that fuel do for heating purposes in climatic conditions of that kind ?—A. Witk 
our present arrangement in furnaces, and private dwellings, in large houses, I don’t 
think it is very suitable, but for smaller dwellings, farm houses and generally speak 
ing, in keeping extra comfort in the house, like grates and cooking stoves, it is very 
satisfactory. 

@. How does it compare with wood?—A. If you put it in the form of ton to ton 
—of course a cord to the ton, it will not do. It would take about a ton and a habs 
of wood to equal one ton of peat. 


By Mr. Keefer: | | i 


vi 
w 
t 
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Q. Half way between coal and wood ?—A..: Yes. & 
By the Chairman: Pt 


Q. What kind of wood do you mean ?—A. 7 mean birch, maple, hardwood, elm. 
{Mr. A. Anrep.] _ 
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Q. A ton and a half of wood to a ton of peat?—A. Yes. 
Q. We buy our wood at about 6 a cord ‘—A. You could not do. It could not 


compared at all. Wood is out of the question altogether, because I understand 
od hardwood is $20 a cord. ) 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Shall we go on with another witness? 


The Cuarrman: Are you through, Mr. McKenzie? Any othér questions to ask 


he witness? Thank you for your attendance. You are discharged. We have no 
further witnesses. 


x > le 


_ Mr. Keerrr: There is another gentleman here on charcoal if you want to take 
aim. 

_ The CuHairman: ‘Coke. We have witnesses on coke, whom we have written to 
nd invited. 


_ Mr. Manare: You have a place for them on your programme later on. That is 
rou expect them later in the week. 


The CHamman: To-morrow we have electricity, Mr. Murphy, of the Railways 
epartment, and I wrote Mr. Fairbairn, of the Canadian Pacific Railway. I have not 
ard from him yet as to whether he will come or not. Mr. Murphy will be here. 
Phen on Wednesday we had set down for the consideration of coke, and you remember 
he Committee decided to summon the auditors of the coal company, so that of course 
mocks out our entire programme, and in addition to that Mr. Lucas, whom we have 
sked to come, and who had promised to come. He wired me Friday night that he 
iad a meeting to attend and he would not be here before Saturday. 

Mr. KEEerer: Who is Mr. Lucas? 


The CuHammMan: He is the coke expert of the Dominion Coal Company. His 
ame was mentioned in the early sessions of the Committee. On Thursday we have 
sked the Chairman and the Chemical Engineer of the Lignite Utilization Board to 
ttend. On Friday we have the Conservation of Fuel. Probably Mr. A. V. White 
f the Commission of Conservation will be here. Now that shuts out the considera- 
ion of coke unless we set another day apart for it. 

Mr. KeEErer: It is as well to take it by itself. 
_ The Cuamman: We could not do that before Monday if we follow this programme. 
[r. Lucas could not be here before Monday. Why don’t we call him on Saturday ? 

Mr. Cowan: The House sits on Saturday. I think we ought to crowd in every- 
iing we can possibly do this week, put in our evidence and clear it up and get our 
sport into the House. 

The Cuairman: Is it the desire of the Committee we should endeavour to close 
this week. If so we can get Mr. Lucas on Saturday. Then we could finish with 
le programme so far as we have outlined. 

"Mr. CutsHorm: You mean to close down this week? 
| The CuHarrman: Yes. 
| Mr. CuisHomm: What about the witness we moved for the other day ? 

_ The Cierk or THE CoMmiTree: He has not been called. | 
Mr. McKenziz: What list of witnesses have you now? Have you a list of wit- 
2sses yet to be called? 

, The Cuamman: I have just given them. On Electricity we have Mr. Murphy, 

id Mr. Fairbairn. I am not sure if Mr. Fairbairn is coming. I have not heard in 
ply to my letter. Then on Wednesday, if the auditors are here—they have been sum- 
oned to appear on Wednesday. I presume they will take up all Wednesday. On 
hursday, we have Mr. Ross, the Chairman of the Lignite Utilization Board, and Mr. 
Ms [Mr. A. Anrep.] 
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Stansfield, the Chemical Engineer of the Lignite Utilization Board. On Friday the 
Conservation of Fuel by Mr. Arthur White. Then we have Mr. Lucas, and it ig 
intended to call Mr. Dionne of the Ottawa Gas Company, also to give evidence on 
coke As I said, we had arranged that for Wednesday, but on account of the Com- 
mittee deciding to call the auditors that day we could not hear both in one day. 

Mr. McKenzin: Is Mr. Lucas an expert on the manufacture of coke and its by- 
products ? 

The Cuairman: Yes, I understand so. That is the information. He is in charge 
I think of the coke end of the Dominion Coal Company’s operations, and is also. 
associated with the Fuel Controller’s office here as an expert on coke. . 

Mr. McKenzizr: In connection with coke, it would be important for us to get the 
evidence of an expert on the manufacture of coke, particularly with a view to ascer- q 
taining the by-products of bituminous coal obtained in the manufacture of coke and | 
the commercial value of the different constituents which are obtainable out of coal in > 
the process of coking, because you may be able to get very cheap coke if you conserve 
all the other ingredients that are in bituminous coal. The coke part of it may be 
very cheap ; on the other hand if you use the coal with no results from it but the coke | 
your coke is going to be dear. 

The CuarMAN: Do you know if they save the by-products down in Sydney? 

Mr. McKenziz: Oh, yes, they do. 4 

The CHarman: Mr. Lucas, I understand, is the man in charge of that depart: 
ment of their work, I don’t know anything about him. 


Mr. McKenziu: I don’t say they save all the by-products, but they save some of 
the by-products. 


The CHamman: Will that be satisfactory then? 


Mr. McKenziz: There must be some man in connection with the department here, — 
the Mines Department, who should have a theoretical knowledge and a scientific — 
knowledge of the production of coke, I fancy. Perhaps we could find out. I am not 
at all aware that this man Lucas is anything more than a man who can make coke, 
or who superintends the coke ovens. He may be something better than that, but, of — 
course, that is a big job for anybody because they produce large quantities of coke, 
and there are hundreds and perhaps thousands of coke ovens, and the man that looks 
after that has a lot to do, but whether he ‘has a scientific Rube ledge of the results 
that will obtain when you are coking coal, I don’t know. Perhaps he might. } 


The CHamMan: Well, he seems to be a recognized authority, because I know he 
writes articles on it. 4 


Mr. McKenzir: I think we can find out if we have a scientific man in connection 
with the department to tell us the different constituent elements we get out of a ton 
of bituminous coal and their respective value. That would be important to get. | 


The Cuamman: Sometimes we get only the scientific side without the practical 
side, Mr. McKenzie. 


Mr. CutsHotm: That just points out the necessity in selecting these witnesses of 
consulting somebody on that particular feature now. Mr. Lucas, of course, might be 
a good man. I don’t know anything about him. But it is very important to have a 
man who knows the practical as well as the scientific side, and we should give con- 
sideration to the selection of those men. 


Mr. McKenzie: I don’t know that I am making myself clear. What I mean 2 
scientific men is a man who is a practical scientific man, that is, a man who can do 
the work himself—ascertain the different substances and commodities that you can 
get out of a ton of coal and their value after you have ascertained what other | 
elements, including the tar, gas, ammonia and all the different materials you get out 
of a ton of coal, what they are and what they are worth in the commercial worlds | 

[Mr. A. Anrep.] 2 
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‘That is what I would like to know, because I think there is a field for the production 
of coal in this country, and if you can get it fairly cheap it is something to consider. 
3 The Cuamman: Mr. Hudson informs me that Mr. Stansfield of the Lignite Utiliza- 
tion Board would be able to give information along these lines if the Committee would 
wish. 

_ Mr. McKenzie: Are you satisfied it is necessary for us to have that information? 
Because we want to know what we can get out of a ton of coal, or for what price we 
would be able to sell all the coke we would get out of it. 

The CuarrMan: J am assuming Mr. Lucas is in charge of all the coke operations 
of the Dominion Coal Company. I would assume he would be very familiar with 
the commercial gide as well as the scientific side. 

_ Mr. McKenzm: He will certainly be familiar with the question of coke, but 
whether he is familiar with how to conserve and obtain the by-products I am not so 
clear. 

| The CuatrMan: He would need to be. If they are producing it they are saving 
the by-products. ; 

i Mr. McKrnzm: There are some works in Sydney; they call them Tar Chemical 
Works. 

The CHamman: However, it is in the hands of the Committee. We acted on the 
instruction of the Committee previously in asking Mr. Lucas to attend. But does 
the Committee wish any other arrangement ? 

Mr. Cowan: Bring him and then we will find out what we need. That would be 
the last’ day though. 

The CHamrmMANn: He cannot be here before Saturday. 

Mr. Cowan: I think you will find that the officer this Lignite Utilization Board 
would send would be able to give all the information Mr. McKenzie wants. They 
come on Thursday. You will find it will be very, very satisfactory. That is one 
reason [ have been asking all along that they be brought here because I am satisfied 

they can give you all the information. 

i: Mr. ede: I was going to ask the Chairman to give us a day to call some 
people on the question of transportation of this fuel. I think it is important that we 
' get the cost at the mine or the bog or whatever it is, and we can get the consumer’s 
‘price, and we want the intermediate conditions. 


i Mr. CursHoum: I move that labour representatives from Inverness be called for 
_ Friday or Saturday next. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHamrMaANn: Is there anything further? Are there any other witnesses. Let 
‘us decide now on a day on which to call the witnesses we may require and then there 
_ will be no more after that. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 10, 1921, at 10.80 a.m. 
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Hovusk or Commons, 
CommitTEE Room 425, 
May 10th, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel suply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the ‘Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


_ The CHatrrman: We have two witnesses to-day to discuss electrification with the 
committee. Mr. Fairbairn of the ‘Canadian Pacific Railway, and Mr. Murphy, of the 
Department of Railways and Canals. We will call Mr. Fairbairn. 


JOHN RoGer FarirBairn, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position?—A. Chief engineer of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 
 Q. Electrical engineer?—A. No. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. A little over three years. 

Q. And what positions did you hold before that?—A. I think I held nearly every 
position in the engineering department, from the bottom up. 

Q. You have been employed by the C.P.R. during that time?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you a statement prepared that you wish to present to the committee? 
—A. No, I just came expecting to be questioned. 

Q. The committee is anxious to get some information as to the possibility and the 
commercial feasibility of electrifying some of our railways. Has the O.P.R. electrified 
any of their lines?—A. None. . . 

) Q. I presume they have given it consideration?—A. Yes, they have. 

_ 4. And have reached certain conclusion in the matter?—A. Well, on any parti- 
cular section that has yet been considered we have never been ‘able to show that we 
could electrify at a profit—that it would pay us to electrify so far. 

~ Q. Could you state to the committee why you reached that conclusion, on what 
your decision was based briefly ?—A. Well, there are a great many factors entering into 
a consideration of that kind. To begin with, ‘the density of traffic on any particular 
section of road is probably the most important factor in determining the feasibility of 
electrification; coupled with 'that you have the physical characteristics of the line as 
to grade and fall, etc. Your power I think is admitedly more efficient when delivered, 
when the road is used electrically than when it is used directly by. coal in a ecoal-burn- 
ing locomotive, but that greater efficiency is more than off-set on any of our lines that 
we have investigated by the sparseness of the traffic and the cost of electricity delivered 
to that particular section. When you are considering ‘any special mileage of road you 
have to consider not only the traftic—that is the density of traffic—and the physical 
characteristics of the line, but the availability and the liabiliy of your power supply, 
and where the power supply is available for commercial purposes and the railway can 
purchase what it wants you have probably the most ideal conditions, but when a rail- 
way has to manufacture its own power in order to take care of its own requirements 
only, and there is no commercial outlet for the balance of the power that they cannot 
use, then it becomes a very expensive proposition. I had occasion a short time ago to 
go into the question on one of our sections, and one of the conclusions that I came to 
about it was this; the art of electrification while not in any sense experimental as far 
as its practicability is concerned, is as yet in the development stage, and it is very 
much better for a railway like the Canadian Pacific, through a sparsely peopled country 
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like Canada, to allow the development to go ahead. In a country like the Unite 
States, where they are developing electrical operations 'through their thickly populate 
territory, where power has been developed for commercial purposes, and can be obtaine 
from a number of sources, thereby increasing its reliability—let them develop; the 
have much more density of traffic, they have much better power supply, as far a 
already developed power is concerned. Why should we not let them develop, and whe 
they come to what you might call standard methods of electrification, then it is sureh 
time enough for us to take up the problem as it becomes more economically feasibl 
over here. We have not been able to find any point on the line yet where it would pay 
us to-day to electrify. 

Q. One reason that might be advanced against that process is the fact that 
Ontario at least we are without coal, and coal has to be transported a long distance 
especially if we had to depend on Canadian coal for ‘the operation of our railways? 
A. True. 

Q. Even in Ontario the company would not be warranted in using electricity 
instead of coal?—A. No, I do not think they would as yet. I do not think there i 
sufficient density of toa on any of our lines to justify it. | 

Q. Why would a density of traffic be required for electricity any more than fo 
coal?—A. Because for electricity you have to have a power supply capable of handling 
your maximum traffic, your peak load in other words, whereas with a direct use 0} 
coal-burning locomotives, your coal is consumed in direct proportion to the amount o: 


traffic handled. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Is that not available in certain portions of Southwestern Ontario now, withow 
developing it yourself ?—A. Which? 

Q. Electrical power ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could not be supplied there for you?—A. Yes. I might say we have some 
electrical lines in Ontario. They are not steam lines that have been electrified at all, 
but they started with the acquisition of a small electric line as a feeder, and thai 
electric line serves certain municipalities, and that was extended a short time ago, 
or other lines acquired and joined up with it. We have even there with the light 
traffic that exists—when I say light traffic I mean light as compared with our main 
line, as compared to units and power consumption—we have even there very great 
difficulty in our power supply as yet from the available source. 

(2) Difficulty of what nature?—A. Difficulty in getting from the hydro the ami 
of power that is required. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How does the cost of operation of this line with electricity compare with the 
cost of operation by coal on similar lines?—A. Those lines are really inter-urban lines, 
and you cannot compare them with a steam operated line of a main road operation 
handling heavy traffic. We handle a certain amount of freight, but we run mainly 
a passenger business. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. We were told the other day that the most dense traffic in Canada was between 
Smiths Falls and Montreal. Supposing an attempt were made to electrify that line, 
how would you develop your electricity there? Through the use of coal, or would 
you be able to find water-power sufficient to develop it in that area?—A. I should think 
there the first place to look for power would be to the power companies that are 
already operating, the Cedars or something like that, compare the price they wourd 
ask with what we could develop our power at by either a development of our own 4 
the vicinity or by use of coal. ; 

[Mr. J. M. R. Fairbairn.] 
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Q. Supposing you were going to do that between Smiths Falls and Montreal, have 
you any idea what the capital cost would be as the investment ?—A. No. 

By Q. That is doing it yourself I mean ?2—A. I could not give you that off hand at 
all, but I might say this in regard to Smiths Falls, that there again you come into 
the difficulty of a very low grade line, where a steam locomotive can haul much more 
_ than it can on a line with heavy grades like a mountain sub-division, and still the 
density of traffic is much greater there than on any of our mountain sub-divisions. 
At the same time the physical characteristics of the mountain sub-division would, I 
think, in all probability make the desirability of electrifying that come before the 
electrifying of the Smiths Falls sub-division, even though the traffic is of much 
greater density between Montreal and Smiths Falls; but the physical characteristics 
of the land work the other way, as they require greater density than would be required 
on a heavy grade line like the mountain sub-division to make electrification desirable. 


q By Mr. McKenzie: 


¥ Q. How does the application of electrical power compare with steam power on 
difficult grades—heavy grades?—A. There are certain disadvantages in it—very 
_ considerable disadvantages. | 

| Q. Do you think electricity is preferable in heavy grades and heavy curves ?-—A 
Oh, yes. | 
z, Q. And heavy trains?—A. Yes, where you can justify it financially it is a very 
much nicer operation, 


By Mr. Cowan: j 


fe Q. Are there many roads in the United States electrified now ¢—A. I have here 
‘a list of them. Bui the principal electrifications in the United States—those that are 

_Teally large propositions—are the two electrifications of the Pennslyvania, that of the 

New York Central, that of the Norfolk and Western, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and 

| St. Paul, which I think is the largest of all. 

js Q. Of the Erie a considerable portion is electrified too?—A. I do not know to 

what extent the Erie is electrified. 


a By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. The Chicago and Milwaukee was the pioneer in electrification, was it not ?— 
A. Yes, it is the pioneer of mountain electrification. 

|. Q. Was that due to the cheaper cost of electricity and the difficulty of getting 
fuel?—A. I am not able to speak authoritatively as to what was their basis reason 
for electrification, but the general impression about it is that there was a great deal 
of power developed in that locality. 

| _ Q. Hydro-electric power?—A. Hydro-electrie power for mining purposes. There 
_ were a number of power houses which were much cheaper than having one, and I 
think some financial interests and a power company were also interested in the 
Milwaukee line, or were sufficiently influential or close to it“to persuade the Mil- 
waukee people to go ahead and electrify. 

: Q. In the electrification of a road, where is the greater capital cost? Is it in the 
establishment of power plants or in the road-bed, the rolling stock and engines?—A. 
Icould hardly answer that off-hand. 

| Q. Approximately ?—A. I think you would probably get the relationship between 
| the power plant cost and the line equipment much better from Mr. Murphy than from 
‘me; he is more familiar with that phase of it. 

_ Q. I thought you might happen to know?~A. I could not tell you off-hand, 
the power plants vary so tremendously. 

_ Q. In the Milwaukee system it was largely because of the establishment of power 
plants’—A. I understand so. 
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Q. Would that be any factor in Ontario particularly? — For instance, take the 
power which we have along the banks of the St. Lawrence from the rapids, and all 
our mountain areas practically, running from Old Ontario down to Quebec and 
Ottawa, would not that be an important factor in electrification?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would help to solve it considerably?—A. I think it would. 

Q. We had the power right there to generate?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Then it would come back to the transmission of that power and to equip- 
ment?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. You do not think it would be nearly as important a factor as the establishment 


of the power?—A. I should say this, that given the established power along the St. 


Lawrence, then it becomes entirely a question of the economics of electrifying those 


particular lines which, as I said a few minutes ago, are low grade lines, and because 
they are low grade lines they must have a considerably greater density of traffic to 
make hydro-electric economical than on a grade line such as a mountain sub-division, 


Q. There is nothing in the factor sometimes referred to that electric railways 


are only economical on heavy grades? That is not a factor at all is itt—A. Jus 
speaking generally, I think it is admitted by electrical economists or engineers that 


the heavy grade division or section of a railway can be economically electrified on a 


lesser density of traffic than can a low grade division. 
Q. It is more the density of traffic, plus the grade?—A. Yes, plus the grade. 
Q. Now coming to the situation here, where we have water powers all around 
us, have you on behalf of your railway ever done any estimating as to what would 


be the cost of electrification, and that sort of thing?—A. Well no, we have not gone: 


into the thing to a fine point, 


Q. But you have given it general consideration?—A. Yes, we have given it 


general consideration and carried it sufficiently far to see that there was no use in, 
making detailed investigation as yet. hb. 


Q. Why?—A. Because it was not economical, and there was no need to carry 1 
out. 
Q. At what stage was it not considered economical? Was that prior to the war? 
__A. Two or three years ago, we were considering it, but we were considering it on 
pre-war prices. 

Q. Had you arrived at the point where the price of coal would be a factor, as to 
whether it would or would not be economic?—A. Coal of course comes into the 
consideration always, because we are burning coal now. But I do not think we con- 
sidered the question of the coal-burning supply for electrifying as against hydro. — 

Q. Had you carried it to the point where you considered whether it would be 
preferable financially to abandon coal burning for electricity, so far as the price of 
coal is concerned ?—A. No. . q 

Q. You do not know what that price would be?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Murphy is well versed on these things, but from a railway point of view 
you,might be able to give us some further information. Have you any data as to the 
result of the electrification of the Milwaukee road?—A. Yes. : 

Q. What is the result, can you roughly tell us?—A. Roughly, I would say this 
about the Milwaukee, that the impression I have gathered from the data I have 
received and the published story of that road, is that it is a very excellent operating 
proposition, but I do not think it has been, financially, particularly successful as yet. 


Q. Will you explain that in a little more detail? It is excellent from the point: 


of view of convenience and that sort of thing, but financially it is not successful? 
What do you mean by that?—A. I mean—I have never seen the figures to show 
that they have made any considerable operating saving on their shift to electricity. 


I do not understand that they have ever made it a paying proposition ‘to have it. 


electrified. 
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: Q. So far as the supply of coal is concerned, supposing they were not electrified 2 
—A. Well, they have a pretty long haul of their coal. 
Q. You formerly used oil in the mountains ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have now abandoned that?—A. Yes. 
_  Q. And you are using coal?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Have you had any opportunities of considering the mountain section of your 
road as regards electrification ?—A. I have had studies going on there for some time. 
but we have not been able to show economics as yet. 

Q. If we are going to have electrification, I suppose the most practicable place 
to consider it would be between Montreal and Ottawa say, with all the power lying 
elongside’—A. I would not like to say yes offhand, because it is a question in my 
‘mind as yet whether that section or the mountain section will work out best as an 
economic proposition. 

, Q. I suppose you have plenty of coal in the mountain section?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. You have better facilities ‘there in getting coal than you have here in On- 
tario?—A. Yes. 
ae Q. And you think it would be practicable to electrify the mountain section in 
preference to the section here?—A. Yes, because of the heavy grades. 
_ Q. It is the grade factor that comes in ‘there?—A. That comes in there to make 
it economical. 
 Q. How does the Milwaukee road compare with your system as to density of 
traffic?—A. I think they have a little more density of traffic than we have. 
Q. As a matter of fact if electrification be deemed advisable hereafter, we have 
in Canada a long line of water-powers. Take along your line, the section that you 
| spoke of, from Montreal, and I would not be surprised if it extended even from the 
| Maritime Provinces: at all events from Montreal to the boundary of Manitoba, we 
have continuous ability to get power.—A. I think so. 
Q. Where would you get it again? In the mountains?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are there any in the prairies?—A. I do not know of any except some pror 
‘posed development at Lac de Bonnet near Winnipeg. 
Q. In the northern part of New Ontario, where we have no coal, we have plenty 
of the white coal—A. We have. 
\" Q. It is a question of economics and engineering ?—A. Exactly. 
Q. We have got the goods, and the only question is can we apply them ?—A. 
‘Exactly. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. From the standpoint of the travelling public, which is the better, the electrical 
or the steam-managed road?—A. I do not really know. I would not like to say. I 
\have never looked at it from that point of view, but in electrification there is of 
eourse no dust or smoke and that sort of thing. I would not like to say as to the 
Safety of the public if there are large distances. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. It is much more convenient for passengers?—A. No doubt about that. 

_ Q. You said that you did not think the Milwaukee people had made money; do 
you know whether they lost money on it?—A. Well, if they did not make it— 
— Q. They might not have made money and yet not lost any.—A. I doubt if it would 
be exactly that. There is the other question—I do not know the facts—but if the 
discussion which is going on about it can be accepted, the same people are getting 
‘much out of the power. 

= Q. You do not know the conditions under which they are supplied? The mining 
companies may be off-shoots of the railway, and may be pulling down handsome 
profits—A. Quite so. 
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By Mr. McKenze: { 

Q. If you were running your line across the continent, say from Montrea 

to Vancouver—I mean the main line—by electricity how close together would yot 

have your power stations?—A. Well, I am really not in a position to give you thai 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Murphy could give you it much better than I can. It woul 

depend considerably on the system that you use. I think I am correct in saying that 
There are a number of systems of electrification. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. How far can you transmit electricity successfully and economically ?—A. Thai 
again depends on what it costs you to develop it, and on how you are using it. 


By Mr. Keefer: ; 

Q. In regard to the American systems. the Norfolk, the New York Central, ete. 
do you know why they ‘turned to electricity? We know that in New York city they 
have practically abandoned the steam railway.—A. It was largely determined or at 
all events it was precipitated by ‘the disaster in the tunnel approaching Park avenue 
when the gas was so bad that a number of people were asphyxiated. I think that fae 
was the immediate cause. . 

Q. There is another system in the Central part of the States. You spoke of thi 
Norfolk, what about the Hartford?—A. They operate right out to New Haven 

Q. For how long a distance?—A. 73 miles I think. 1 

Q. From where to where?—A. From New York to New Haven. 

Q. Now there must be authentic data on that point’—A. Yes, I expect so. 

Q. As an engineer you ought to be able to get the information in regard to it, t 
see what the results are?—A. I can say there is. I have not anything with me at thi 
moment. 

Q. They have beew electrified for some time?—A. Yee. . | 

Q. Do you know how long?—A. Well, since 1907. They began in 1907. 

Q. Something like fifteen years?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you cannot give us any more information about that at present, ca) 
you!—A. No, I could not give you anything on that at all. 7 

Q. You have nothing before you in regard to the Hartford system/—A. No, bu 
the price of installation—that is all. | 

Q. You mean scientific particulars’—A. Yes. 

Q. We are not concerned about that. (No answer). 


By Mr. Chisholm: a 

Q. After all said and done, is not the cost of producing power one of the leadiny 
essentials?—A. Oh, yes. | 
Q. You must not only know everything about the application of the power, b 
you must know everything about the cost of production of power?—A. Yes. You mus 
know the various plants from place and everything,.to find out the cost of installatior 


By Mr. Keefer: | i 

Q. The Hartford installation is coké?—A. Yes. I think I may say generally tha 

all the big systems in the United States are generated with coke, with the singl 
exception of Milwaukee. 
By Mr. McKenzie: | ay. 

Q. Perhaps you could tell me, how do we stand in regard to accidents 2—Are W 
more liable to have accidents with steam power than with electricity? I notice tha 
sometimes in a city we are in the dark. For instance, something happens to th 
electric system in a building, perhaps in a church. and at ‘the end of the service the) 
are thrown into darkness. Something goes wrong. How. do you provide agaiDé 
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accidents of that kind in running a train with electricity, or would you be likely to 
have that at all?—A. I think that is entirely a question of the dependability of the 
source of supply. If you have enough sources that you are drawing from, one concern 
going out of business would not interfere with you to the same extent as it would if 
you were depending entirely upon one concern in any given mileage of track. 

, Q. I had more in mind the conducting of power from the source of supply to the 
point of operation where it was doing its work. If anything happened that would cut 
of your power for instance, would you be liable to have any accidents of that kind ?— 
A. It would stop your operation. 

Mr. Krerer: You may have a collision. 

Mr. McKenzie: I am not talking about that. 


_ Wrirvess: I think you are apt to have those accidents, of course, bound to have 
them, particularly in a mountainous country where you get slides which would come 
down and interfere with your transmission lines, and so forth. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


i Q. It would interfere with your locomotive just the same?—A. The difference 
between steam and electricity in that respect is ‘that where your transmission line is 
broken by electricity you put out of business a certain number of units that are oper- 
ting, whereas with steam, if you have a breakdown it is one locomotive; I mean the 
steam locomotive operation. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


a Q. You have more direct control of your power when you have locomotives in the 
ordinary running with coal, and producing power as you go along?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee how this power is applied in the case of an 
ordinary train?—I quite understand how it is applied to ordinary trains, but how is 
the power of electricity applied to railway trains?—A. Well, it is through a locomotive 
in very much the same way as to a tram-car. They either use a third rail or a trolley 
wire for contact with the locomotive. 

Q. Do they use this overhead wire?—A. Yes. The New York Central operates 
on a third rail basis. The Milwaukee is operated on a trolley; so is the New Haven, 
and the Norfolk and Western I think is a trolley also. 


| By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. The Niagara and St. Catharines road. which operates freight trains up the 
Niagara escarpment, has been in operation electrically in Canada how long? It does 
juite a freight car business as well as passenger?—A. I have not any record of it, and 
[am not familiar with when they began operations. 


7 


. By Mr. Cowan: 

_. Q. Have you made any survey of the water power tributary to your lines of 
Railway in Ontario to find out whether or not you would be able to develop enough 
power yourself to satisfy you, to meet your needs or requirements?—A. We have had 
mme inevestigation along that line. 


. By Mr. Keefer: 
Y Q. Do you happen to know ‘the quantity of power you would require:in horse- 
power to operate your system between Toronto and Montreal?—A. No, I do not know. 
T could not tell you that right off. 


hs By Mr. Chisholm: 
| Q. Is there a line in British Columbia operated by electric power? I do not know 
if it is your line or in conjunction with your line?—A. No, I do not think so. 

‘ ; (Mr. J. M. R. Fairbairn.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. The Connaught tunnel is electrified is it not?—No. 


By Mr. Keefer: | 
Q. There is a road that runs down into the States?/—A. That is the B.C. Electric. 
@. What distance is that?+-A. I do not know what distance, but the B.C. Electric 
is an inter-urban line. 
Q. It is quite a long line?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q@. Take a line from Toronto to Guelph. It must be fifty miles, is it not?—A. 
About that. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
@. We have a line in Ontario that has now been converted from steam to elec- 
tricity at Port Stanley ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Operated successfully, according to the returns?—A. Yes. The Port Stanley 
was more or less of a picnic line, no freight, 


Q. But it does a lot of freight business from the Lehigh Valley ?—A. I did not: 
know that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can they use any substitute for coal in producing power?—A. I think there 
is a certain amount of briquetted coal.used from Bankhead or one of those lines along: 
the main line. I think they use a certain amount of that out there, mixed with the 
other coal. ; 

Q. Do you know the results?—A. No, I could not give you the results. 

Q. I understood you to say you did not use any oil now in your locomotives?—A. 
The oil has been entirely eliminated. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Why was that done?—A. There was difficulty in securing the supply. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you get satisfactory results from the oil?—A. I think so. 
Q. Financially and otherwise ?—A. I think so—very satisfactory. 


By Mr. McKenzie: ; i 


Q. How long since your company began to consider the advisability of using 
electricity in connection with your road?—A. Oh, I think it has been under dis- 
cussion to my knowledge for the last ten or twelve years from time to time. . 

Q. Can you say that the idea has made very great progress towards practical — 
results?—A. I would say about this, Mr. McKenzie, that it is governed purely by the 
economics, and we go into it from time to time to see whether it is becoming a paying» 
proposition, and when it is found it is not, it is dropped. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. The price of coal is a factor in those economics?—A. The price of coal in the 
mountain subdivisions has not varied to such an extent. q 
Q. But in Ontario and so forth?—A. Yes, it is a greater factor there. bs 


va 
By Mr. McKenzie: Pe 


: : F é ‘N Te 

Q. This committee is trying to reach some conclusion as to the supply of fuel { 
both domestic and commercial, which would include railway power as well. Do you ) 
think that the feasibility of the application of electricity to the operation of railways — 


[Mr. J. M. R. Fairbairn.] a 
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_ particularly and to domestic heating is a factor for us w consider, or whether any- 
thing is to be expected from it in the next ten years that would change present 
conditions ?—A. I doubt it. 
; Q. You understand my question ?—A. I think so. 
i. Q. We are looking for a supply. If we get electricity we require less coal. If 
we do not get anything from electricity or from any other source we must try and get 
coal. What I want to know from you is, do you think we can let up on our ideas to 
some extent because electricity is coming in? In the next ten years could we look for any 
“particular results in that direction?—A. I do not think so, not within that period of 
time. 
4 By Mr. Keefer: 
A. A moment ago I was asking about power-houses being the factor. Supposing 

‘there was quite a development of power on the St. Lawrence river in the middle of 

your system, would that not be a great factor?—A. Yes. If there were power-houses 

along the St. Lawrence and the people have power to dispose of at reasonable rates, 
we would immediately consider the proposition to see whether it would be feasible or 
not. 

Q. It would then become immediately a subject matter for consideration which 

does not exist to-day ?—A. Yes. 

b Q. So that the improvement of the ‘St. Lawrence from the point of view of 


| development of power is a factor on this question, and an important factor?—A. Yes. 
i? : ; 
__ Witness discharged. 


JoHN Murpny: Called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


QQ. What is your position?—A. My title is electrical engineer of the Department 
of Railways and Canals, and of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 

-  Q. How long have you held that position?—A. Since 1906. 

)  Q. What connection had you with these organizations prior to that?—A. None, 
sir. 

Q. What was your position before that?—A. I was connected continuously from 
the year 1885, almost immediately after graduating from the college at Ottawa, with 
the development of the hydro-electric industry which did not exist at all under that 
‘Name at that time. I was in at its birth and have been connected with it ever since. 
| At the time I graduated from college, It may interest the members of the committee 
' to know, although there were 100,000 horse-power within a mile of the Parliament 
buildings, and the Parliament buildings only needed about 50 horse-power for the 
électric lighting of the House of Commons, Senate and Library, there were no 
economical means of transmitting that 50 horse-power over the intervening mile. 
Consequently, I have been connected with the hydro-electric power business from 
its start. 

By the Chairmen: 

Q. I think you are prepared to make a statement to the committee—A. Your 
note, Mr. Chairman, requested me to make a statement in connection with railway 
electrification, and also in connection with any other uses of electricity which might 
| result in the economical nse of fuel. With your permission, I shall say something 
about railway electrification in general, something about power developed from coal 
and something about electric heating. What I have to say in connection with electric 
heating will show that electricity should not as a rule be put to such a use. The 
committee will probably appreciate my last remark better if I mention the fact that 
ae [Mr. John Murphy.] 
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during the war, in Italy, it was a criminal offence to sell an electric heater.. It was. 
also a criminal offence to use electricity for heating anything between the hours of 
4 p.m. and 10 p.m. In other words, the Italian authorities. -appreciate what a misuse 
of electric energy it is to heat with it. 

In connection with railway electrification, perhaps the most amazing spectacle 
that was ever staged was the one set up at Erie, Pennsylvania, on the 7th November, — 
1919. The General Electric Company manufacture electric locomotives and other 
electrical and mechanical apparatus at their shops at Erie. They had at that date 
one of the 3,600 h.p. electric locomotives for the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railway ready for operation, and they staged what they called a tug-of-war between 
this electric locomotive and two of the largest steam engines available. They started 
off with a tug-of-war between one of the steam locomotives and an electric engine, 
but the tug-of-war was such a one-sided affair, in the preliminary test, that they then 
secured a second steam locomotive. The steam locomotives were in one case the 
largest passenger engine on the Lake Shore division of the New York Central and 
in the second case the largest steam freight locomotive available. It was first intended 
to couple these three engines together, to try to start the electric locomotive off in one 
direction, and, the two steam locomotives in the other direction; but it was soon 
discovered that there was so much power in those monster engines that they would 
pull the drawbars to pieces. They then reversed the idea, and had a pushing contest. 
A signal to start the three locomotives was given; the steam engineers opened their 
throttles, and the electric motorman turned on his controller; the steam engines | 
were pushed back along the track as if they were not using steam at all. The steam 
locomotive engineers protested—claiming that it was not a fair test. They pointed 
out. that a steam engine was at a great disadvantage while standing still while the 
electric motors could make use of all their available power while standing just as 
well as while running. In consequence of this protest, the steam locomotive men 
were allowed to get up a considerable amount of speed,—pushing the electric loco- 
motive down the track. With the three engines so running in one direction, the electri¢ 
motorman turned on his power with his controller in the reverse position; the two 
monster steam locomotives with their throttles wide open were brought to a stop and 
then pushed back as though they were a couple of freight cars! A further test was 
made. The track upon which those tests were made was six miles long. It parallels the 
Lake Shore division ot the New York Central Railroad along Lake Erie. The thre¢ 
engines coupled together went west on the track about three miles. The three of 
them, all using power, in the same direction, now returning eastwardly attained a. 
speed of nearly fifty miles an hour. The electric engine was receiving power from the 
steam power plant which operates the manufacturing works at Erie, and the steam 
locomotives were of course using their own power. Travelling at a speed of fifty 
miles an hour, the electric motorman then turned off his power and his locomotive 
was coasted or pushed along by the two steam engines. While running at that speed, 
the motorman reversed his controller, that is, he used his electric energy in opposi- 
tion to the power of the steam locomotives, and, in a remarkably short space, these 
monster engines were slowed down and brought to ‘a stand, and then pushed back- 
wards. While that was an amazing and very impressive spectacle it was just as it. 
should be. The capacity of a steam locomotive is limited to its own ability to make 
steam. It is a moving power house. Its boiler is limited by its dimensions, by the 
amount of coal that can be consumed in it by its steaming capacity. The electric 
locomotive, on the other hand, can draw as much power as may be required from a 
large stationary power plant—in this case a power plant of 15,000 hp. Electric 
railways often receive power from a number of water-power stations and the capacity 
of these stations may run up to hundreds of thousands of horse-power. I trust J 
have made that point clear to the committee? } 

[Mr. John Murphy. ] 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 


_—- Q. -It is perfectly clear. But the question is this: Suppose you take equal units of 
_ power, you put a certain unit of power in a steam locomotive, and a certain unit of 
‘power on an electric wire. How would they act then? 


Mr. Cowan: That is the way they do act. 


t WITNESS: The electric locomotive in question was equipped with 12 motors of 
300 h.p. capacity each. That means that these twelve 300 h.p. motors would give that 
amount of power—3,600 h.p.—continuously ; but, for short spaces of time, these motors 
_ will give a much greater amount of power than that. At least they can use a great 
‘deal more power. In fact, they will draw from the line as much power as they need. 
_ The limit of the work that a motor will do depends upon its heating limit. It is so 
constructed that it will go on receiving power and doing more and more work until 
it burns itself up. If electric power is supplied continuously from the power plant, 
ait will keep on working and carrying large overloads until it burns itself out. The 
‘steam locomotive, on the other hand, is limited by the capacity and ability of its boiler - 
to make steam. On electric railways an almost unlimited amount of power is always 
available between the trolley wires and the track, and the motors receive as much power 
‘as the work in each case calls for. One electric car may use 25 h.p.—another 200 h.p. 
—depending on speeds, loads and grades. They may not be using any power, or they 
may be using twice the amount of power at which they are normally rated. Is that 
point clear ? 


n-th 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Yes, but the difficulty is, as you say, one of those great engines is simply a mov- 
_ ing power house.—A. That is the steam engine. 

Q. The steam engine with limited possibilities, so to speak?—A. Yes. 

Q. The other has a tremendous reservoir behind it and much greater power. For 
practical purposes there is a weight in favour of the electric powers ?—A. Entirely. 
4 Q. Because it is there—A. Entirely. That is why an electrified mountain division, 
for example, can operate so much more successfully—in comparison with a steam 
Operated road. The heaviest trains can be whisked up the heaviest grades. That is 
One of the chief reasons why such railroads as the Norfolk and Western and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul have turned to the use of electricity. The Norfolk 
-and Western Railway electrified its mountain division—it has thirty miles, if I am 
- not mistaken—simply because they could not take care of the traffic which was offering. 
They either had to build another track, or do something else, and that “something else” 
' 
| 


was electrification. They could not handle the traffic which was offering over their 
| road. The congestion was caused by a combination of heavy grades and some tunnels. 
The electrification of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul was due to two causes— 
namely, the difficulty of handling its traffic and the fact that a plentiful and reliable 
| supply of water-power was available. 


) By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. What was the cause of the Hartford electrification?—A. There has been a 
great deal of discussion, over the electrification of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railway. Its traffic was very heavy. Its electrified division is only about 75 
miles, if I am not mistaken, and it is a four track road in places. It has, however, 
been criticized by many students of economics, in so far as the financial aspect of its 
| work is concerned; but there is no doubt in the world that so far as electric operation 
is concerned it is very successful. 

_ The chief reason for the electrification of the railways entering New York city 
was the smoke nuisance, which would not be tolerated; the accident in the Park avenue 
tunhel, some years ago, to which Mr. Fairbairn referred, hastened electrification in 
; (Mr. John Murphy.y 
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1906. The same reason (the “accident”) is given for the electrification of the Sarnia 
and Port Huron tunnel. You may remember that a train stalled in the centre of thag 
tunnel, and several men were asphyxiated. 

In connection with the benefits derived from electrification, I will with your per- 
mission read a few extracts from a memorandum which I prepared two years ago for 
the Engineering Institute of Canada. Copies of this memorandum are available if 
members of the committee care to have them. (Copies were distributed.) Mr. E. W. 
Rice, who was president of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, addressing 
that body in New York in February, 1918, made the following statement: 


“Tt ig really terrifying to realize that 25 per cent of the total amount of coal 
which we are digging from the earth is burned to operate our steam railroads— 
and burned under such inefficient conditions that an average of at least six 
pounds of coal is required per horse-power hour of work performed.” 


With your further permission, I will present some figures which will show the relation 
between power, heat, electricity and coal. 


Mr. Kreerer: That is very important. 


Witness: Mr. Rice states that an average of at least six pounds of coal is required 
per horse- “power hour of work performed, and a very thorough investigation which has 
taken place since this was published shows that the average on the railways in the 
United States was seven pounds of coal per horse-power hour. Mr. Rice goes on t¢ 
say: 

“The same amount of coal burned in a modern central power station would 
produce an equivalent of three times that amount of power in the motors of an 
electric locomotive, even including all the losses of generation and transmission 
from the power station to the locomotive.” 


By Mr. McKenne: 


Q. To get that into my head, what do you mean |by “horse-power hour’ ?—A_ 
With your permission, I will postpone my answer to your question, it comes in bette 
a little later on. Now you will please remember that steam locomotives consume 4 
per cent of all the coal-mined every year. Electric locomotives save two-thirds 0 
that coal when their electrical energy comes from stationary steam plants. Wet 
power can make them save it all. In other words I am an enthusiast in connectior 
with the sane developing of water-power. Mr. Rice went on to say that 150,000,00( 
tons of coal, nearly 25 per cent of all the coal mined in the United States, were con 
sumed in steam locomotives that year (1917). The railway consumption in Canadé 
of coal is, I understand, about nine million tons a year. That is in round numbers 
about 30 per cent cf all the coal mined in Canada and imported into ‘Canada. Another 
reason for the electrification of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railway was th 
successful operation of the Butte, Anaconda and Pacific railway, which runs through 
part of the same territory. The Butte, Anaconda and Pacific increased its ton mileage 
35 per cent, and at the same time decreased the number of trains and then 
incidental expenses 25 per cent. In other words every electric locomotive could hau 
so much more than the steam locomotives that their ton mileage was increased 8! 
per cent, and the number of trains and their expenses decreased 25 per cent. Lest 
trains and more tonnage! The time per trip for these heavier trains was decreasec 
27 per cent. It is also said that their saving in the first year’s operation after elec 
trification amounted to 20 per cent of the cost of electrification. That railway pur 


chases its power from water-power plants as does also the Chicago, Milwaukee ant 
St. Paul. e 
(Mr. John Murphy.] 
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® By Mr. Cowan: 


ma: How many miles of railway was the Butte, Anaconda and Pacific operating 
1 this way’—A. I have forgotten the exact length of the Butte, Anaconda and 
acific; fifty or sixty miles. 


; 
. 3 By Mr. Keefer: 


BO. Do you know their price?—A. I have not their price. I have the price of 
e Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 

Q. What is that’—A. It is about five and a third miles per kilowatt hour. The 
‘act figure is $0.00536 per k.w. hr. On the Norfolk and Western railway power is 
yained from their own steam station. Twelve electric locomotives have replaced 
} mallets of the most modern and powerful type. That is a fair illustration of the 
‘eater seviceability of the electric locomotive. Fifty per cent more work with less 
an 40 per cent of the engines. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. What is the round cost?—A. Do you mean the cost of each locomotive? 
Q. Yes?—A. I have a memo showing the cost on the Chicago, Milwaukee and 

; Paul Railway electric locomotives at the time they were purchased, and at the 

‘esent time I understand the prices will be 60 to 100 per cent more than the figure 

will give you. They were $120,000. 

_ Q. The electric locomotive?—A. Yes. 


i By Mr. Keefer: 


~Q. And the steam locomotive of the same class would be what?—A. I have not 
e price of that here. There are none of the same class. 


Mr. Bua: About: seventy-five thousand dollars. 


_Wirness : The Norfolk and Western railway increased its tonnage 50 per cent 
electrification. Please remember that its traffic was tied up before they started 
»etrification. The salvage value of the released steam engines was 45 per cent of 
e cost of electrification. They transferred, as did also the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
. Paul railway, the steam locomotives to other sections of the railway. Their 
sctric locomotives make eight times as many miles per train-minute-delay as. the 
am engines. Their terminal lay-overs average only 45 minutes, and they are 
uble-crewed every 24 hours. Pusher engine crews have been reduced from 8 steam 
4 electric locomotives. I would like to mention that these figures which I am now 
ving were obtained personally from the electrical engineers of thd Norfolk and 
estern railway, and of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railway. They are 

entic. The pusher engines or locomotives have been reduced from 7 steam to 2 
‘ctric. The steam locomotives used to “fall down” in cold weather, and the electric 
‘omotives always “stand up.” They are really more efficient in cold weather. You 
Il understand that these electric locomotives in cold weather will do more work 
am in warm weather. This whole railway electrification question was thoroughly 
scussed at the New York Railroad Club meetings by the electrical and mechanical 
gineers, and the Norfolk and Western Railway’s engineer made the following 
itement : 


“Coal, wharves, spark pits, water tanks and pumps, as well as roundhouses 
and turntables have disappeared from the electric zone. Our track capacity 
has been doubled. Our operating costs have been reduced. From an engin- 
eering, an operating and a financial viewpoint, our electrification has been a 
success.” 


t 
Speaking of the value of regenerative electric braking he went on to say—and I 
yuld perhaps say a word about that—an electric motor when running down hill can 


' (Mr. John Murphy.] 
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| 
be used as a generator to supply power to the line, and to help to pull other tra 
along the level or up hills, and, when so employed, and it has a load thrown upon 
in that way, it of course slows up the train, it helps to brake the train, that is wl 
‘s meant by the expression “regenerative electric braking.” On the Norfolk a 
Western railway, in that connection, the electrical engineer said :— 


“The use of the air-brake is practically eliminated, it is only used to 5 
trains; it is regrettable we are unable to put dollars’ and cents’ value on t 
great asset; to appreciate it properly one must have had experience with © 
difficulties of handling 90 car trains with air. Trains of 103 cars are n 
taken over the summit, 12 to 20 times every day, down the 2.4 per cent gri 
without even touching the air. We never broke a train in two or slid a whe 
It is done so nicely we wouldn’t spill a drop of water out of a glass in? 


caboose.” 


By Mr. McKenze: 

Q. You spoke about generating power while coasting down grades?—A. Yé 

Q. Is that generated power conserved in storage batteries ?—A. No. 4 

Q. How do you communicate it back to the wire? Do you communicate it b} 
to the wire?—A. Through the trolley wire and the track; the power is sent out fy 
the motors—in the reverse direction. Instead of drawing it from the trolley wire ‘ 
the track the power is simply reversed or sent back. : 

Q. You send it back to the fountain head?—A. To the line. I will make a gene 
statement to cover this point. An electric motor will run and do work. if suppl 
with electrical energy. That same machine—the motor—will act as a genera 
if it ig driven by a water wheel, by a steam engine or by the movement of the tr 
If it is made to run mechanically, it then may be used as a generator, and will Q 
power to a line, or anything else, just as though it were set up in a power-house { 
driven by a water wheel or steam engine. If it ds connected with the source 
supply, it will add to that source of supply. It will augment it like another poy 
house. This regenerated power—when braking—may be returned to the line, an¢ 
may be used by other trains. ‘ 


By Mr. Maharg: 
Q. Immediately you commence to generate it goes back?—A. Yes. é 
Q. It has not to reach a certain point before it goes back?—A. No. It augme 
the power supplied from the power-house. y 
The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway first of all electrified 440 m 
of their system over the first mountains on the way west. After operating this sect 
for a couple of years they then electrified the Pacific Coast Mountain section, anot 
220 miles, and that should be an answer to the question as to whether the first seci 
operated successfully or not. It was only after it—the latter—was in operatio 
couple of years that the coast section was electrified. a 
By Mr. Cowan: e 
Q. How many miles?—A. They are now operating 660 miles; that is r 
miles on a single-track mileage basis. a 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. They first experimented with how much?—A. 440 miles. Lv 
Q. And found it unsatisfactory, and went on?—A. As a matter of fact 1 
first electrified 220 miles and operated it, and then they immediately proceeded 1 
the next 220 miles, but they operated the whole 440-mile’ section a couple of y. 
before proceeding with the electrification of the Pacific lines. Nearly 900 mile 
railway, and about 33 per cent in addition for passing tracks, yards, indust 
{Mr. John Murphy.] ; ; 
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a ks, and sidings, now represent the extent of this great electrification. Their own 
ficials state that among the advantages secured by this railway on its electric 
etions are the following :— 


2 


“The “cruising radius” of each electric locomotive is twice that of the 
steam engine. Subdivisional points, where freight crews and steam locomo-, 
tives were formerly housed and changed, have been abolished; the pas- 
enger crews’ runs are now 220 miles instead of 110. For railway purposes 
these stations do not now exist.” 
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r. Ross: Why is that? 
r. KEEFER: They do not stop to water. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. They do not go twice as fast?—A. The speed has increased and time is saved 
} other ways. The exact figure is given in the memorandum. Electric locomotives 
i run for nearly a month without having to visit the roundhouse. You all know, 
jassume, that a steam engine must go to the roundhouse after every trip over a 
Vision, about 120 miles. For railway purposes these sub-divisional points on the 
Wilwaukee” do not exist. Seven or eight miles of track at each old station have 
‘en. taken up. Through freights do not leave the main track at all at these points. 
ops and roundhouses have disappeared along with their staffs and one electrician 
places the whole old shop and roundhouse force. An electric locomotive has made 
ee miles in one month. Although schedules have been reduced the electrics have 
de up” more than 23 times as many minutes as steam engines running on the’ 
1 slower schedule—“time” which had been lost on other divisions; 29% of electric 
senger trains made up time in this manner. Ona mileage basis alone the operating 
sts of the electrics are less than one half the steam engine costs. Freight traffic 
eased 40% shortly after electrification—double tracking would have been necessary 
ae such increased business under steam operation. An average increase of 
!% in freight tonnage, per train, has taken place. One electric handles about 33 
es as many ton-miles as a steam engine; the reduction in time in handling a ton- 
i h is 80%; faster and heavier trains have accomplished these results; the number 
ains has not been increased. 
That is an interesting point. Mr. Fairbairn was asked something about the 
Bcrative traffic on their railway, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. I do 
| know what traffic there is on the C.P.R. but at the time of the electrification of 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, they had nine trains per day in each direction, 
| they had the greatest difficulty PApThEblS to move these trains over the divide. 
é congestion of traffic became unbearable. Their general manager in writing a 
ly to a question stated “we have now almost forgotten that there is such a thing 
a ‘divide’-since electrification.” At the time that I heard from their electrical 
eer he stated that about 114 per cent of the energy used by the railway was 
turned to the line in the process of regenerated braking, and this returned energy 
Ips to haul other trains. In the following year they returned 16 per cent of the 
' used. 
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By Mr. Maharg: 
. That would only apply, of course, to heavy grades.——A. Yes, where there is 
x panning down hill. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
_Q. Is that one of the reasons why the allegation is made that it is more difficult 
| heavy grades i—A, if ee that is only a ken I think the chief reason is that 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Are those what they call momentum grades?—A. No sir, these are heavy lon 
grades all in the same direction. 

Q. You understand of course what I mean by momentum grades?—A. I do, goir 
down one hill you gather so much energy that you can run up over the next. Whi 
this regenerating item is a very important one, their engineer says: “| 


“It is only regarded by the management as of secondary importance © 
comparison with the more safe and easy operation of trains on the grades, ar 
the elimination of former delays for changing brake shoes and repairs to bral 
rigging when operating with steam locomotives. The electrics maintain the 
schedules much better than steam engines. In three months the electrics on 
waited for the right of way 254 minutes, while the steam engines in a simili 
period waited 1910 minutes—or 74 times as long. Extra cars on trains on 
delayed electrics 1/9 of the time steam trains were delayed for a similar reaso 
Cold weather delayed steam trains 445 minutes in the three months und 
discussion, but the electrics were not delayed a minute; the latter are mo 
efficient in cold weather. Many of the delayed steam trains were double-heade 
—but never more than one electric is hitched to a passenger train. An enti 
suspension of freight service, due to steam engines losing their steamit 
capacity and freezing up, was not an uncommon experience. Electri¢ 
energy for the operation of these trains costs considerably less tha coal.” 


That question regarding cost was asked Mr. Fairbairn. : 
“This latter statement is one of the most interesting in connection with #] 
operation of the 'C.M. and St. P. Rae, and it is especially interesting becag 


it was made more than one year ago.’ 


That was in 1917, and their operating costs have been reduced since that time, 
am informed. The Chicago, Milwaukee’ and St. Paul Railway is said to be close 
associated with the companies from which they buy power, but I am not in a positic 
to say whether that is the fact or not. I do know that they have a 99 years’ contrac 
and the rate for power is .00536 of a dollar per kilowat-hour. In plainer English, 4] 
is about 54 mills per kilowatt-hour. 


By Mr. Keefer: pi 


Q. ‘Convert that into horse power.—A. Their contract is so drawn that they hay 
agreed to pay for 60 per cent of the peak power which they draw from the company ! 
though they were using it continuously, 24 hours a day, and that figures out at abo 
$28.00 per horse power year. The price per horse power year, or the price per kilowat 
hour, standing alone, is quite liable to deceive anyone who is not familiar with dl 
buying and selling of power. 


Mr. ‘Cowan: That seems a very low rate for power, is it not? 
Mr. Kerrrer: No, it is high. Ordinarily we get power here for around $25. 00." 


al 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. How do you estimate the horse power generated from coal?—A. I beg yo 
pardon ? | 

Q. Can you tell us how much would be the horse power generated from coal | 
that area as aginst the $28.00? Can you roughly tell us that?—A. I cannot tell ye 
what it might be there. 

Q. Approximately, it would be two or three times the price of the horse powere 
A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Probably four times?—A. Probably. 

[Mr. John Murphy.] 


peer 
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By Mr. Blair: 


Q. How are the cars heated on the Chicago and Milwaukee Railways? Where do - 
ley get their power?—A. They draw their electric power from a great many water 
wer plants across the continent parallel with their own line. The cars are heated 
rom the oil-burning boilers in the locomotives. They know better than to heat their 
rs electrically. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


| iz Q. On account of the waste?—A. Electric heating is something that should not 
| be done continually. With ae permission I will give you figures later on that will 
i that plain. 

4 

, By Mr. Cowan: 

~ Q. Do I understand that they have to have a heating apparatus in each car?—A. 
No, ; in the electric locomotives they have a eating plant which consists of an oil-burn- 
| ing boiler, which makes steam for distribution to the trains. 

ie Q. Just the same as the heat comes from steam locomotives?—A. Just the same 
-as it comes from a steam locomtive. 

' The Cuamman: This is all very interesting, but it may not be out of place to 
suggest that after all we have a limited time. 


Witness: I am rather at a loss to know how much or how little to tell you. 
Mr. Krerer: Go ahead, you are doing very well. 


| Wrrness: These are general statements concerning the benefits from railway 
| electrification. It is the greatest thing in the world if you can afford to do it. 


“4 
\s 


i By Mr. Ross: 


_ Q. So far as these figures are concerned, they have applied to water-power plants. 
'—A. No, the Norfolk and Western Railway generates it own power, it has its own 
| ‘steam power plant and burns coal. The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railway, 
| which has been in operation for fifteen years, started off by burning coal, and it is still 
| burning coal—in its own power house. It cut its own coal consumption in two after the 
Irst couple of years’ operation. If I am not mistaken, the exact figure was 51 per cent 
of the coal consumption in the steam locomotives inthe second year, and they are 
| doing beter than that now because their schedules are better arranged. tf 


By the Chairman: 


—  Q. What about the capital cost of changing from a steam road to an electric 
| Toad ? Is that not a serious obstacle?—A. Yes, it is very high. 
— Q. ‘Can you give us some figures ‘as to the cost? If they are not available, never 
mind.—A. These which I have are actual costs, of course they are much more valuable 
than any estimates which might be made. I have the figures here. The total cost, of 
| their 440 routes miles which really amount to 650 miles of railway, was $12,000,000; 
| that figured out at $18,500 per mile for their single track mileage and it was $27,250 
per mile, counting only,‘ the route miles of the railway. Now, the last I heard from 
| these people was to effect that these figures would have been doubled if the work had 
been done two years ago, and if done now it probably would cost about 60 per cent 
| More—in round figures. 
ia Q. Does that include the development of a power plant ?—A. Oh, no. These 
| people—the C.M. & St. P.—purchase power from power companies whose business it is 
4 develop and sell power. 

I think it is very important that the members of the committee should appreciate 
Bhi a horse-power-hour means, and what amount of heat is contained in a pound of 
[Mr. John Murphy.] 
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coal. Also the small portion of that heat which can be turned into power in steam 
power-houses. For that reason, I have prepared the following tables. I have reduced 

the figures to little problems in simple arithmetic, because J feel that if given in this 
manner the whole power question will be much better appreciated. 


The CnamMan: It might save time to have these tables inserted in the record. 


Wrirness: I would like to say a word or two about them. Every one is familiar 
with the expression “horse-power.” We are inclined to think that it is the amount 
of work that an average horse will do. As a matter of fact, it is one and a half times 
the average work of a horse. One horse-power is the amount of energy which must be 
expended to raise 33,000 pounds one foot in one minute. If that work is continued for 
sixty minutes or an hour, it is then one horse-power-hour. The kilowatt-hour is one- 
third more than the horse-power-hour. The kilowatt is- 1,000 watts, and the horse- 
power is 746 watts, or practically 750, or, three-quarters of the kilowatt-hour. You are 
all somewhat familiar with the “kilowatt-hour.” You have to pay for electric lighting 
and other things on that basis. The work which ten men will do, working fairly hard 
for ten hours, is supposed to be equivalent to the value of. one horse-power. That will 
give you another idea of what a horse-power means. The mechanical equivalent of 
heat is 778 foot-pounds, or about 1/42 of a horse-power. Heat is measured in British. 
thermal units. To raise the temperature of one pound of water one degree Fahrenheit 
1 B.t.w. or 788 foot-pounds of energy must be employed. Now to get the value of a 
horse-power before your minds in relation to the value of these units, you will please 
remember that a horse-power is equivalent to 2,545 British thermal units. That is, it 
would raise the temperature of 2,545 pounds of water one degree Fahrenheit, if all of 
the horse-power was turned into heat. Regarding the heat value of coal: one pound of 
coal, depending on its quality, contains from 9,000 to 15,000 British thermal units. In) 
the following figures I have taken 12,500 British thermal units per pound, because that 
is a fair average for good coal. 

By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. What is the average for coal ?—A. 49) 500 British thermal units per pound. During ~ 
the war many power plants were supplied mach: coal which ran as low as 9,000 heat units 
per pound. At various steam-power plants a horse-power-hour is obtained by consuming 
the following amounts of coal. This is the arithmetic of the problem which I would 
like to present to you as clearly as I can. In the most efficient steam power-house in 
the world you will have to burn 14 pounds of coal to get a horse-power-hour. If you turn 
to page 2 of this memorandum, in the second paragraph opposite the letter “A” in> 
brackets, you will see one and one-fifth pounds of coal containing fifteen thousand 
British thermal units (14x12,500—15,000) only produces 2,545 British thermal units 
(1 h.p.hr.) in the shape of power for use. That is the equivalent of a horse-power-hour. 
In other words you can only get, for use, 17 per cent of the heat energy that is in the 
coal; and that is in the best steam-power plant in the world. Now in good average 
plants five pounds of coal per horse-power-hour are used; in other words 62,500 heat 
units are burned up, or used up, and you only get 2,545 out of it. Four and one-tenth 
per cent of the heat of the coal is all that -is available in the shape of power. Under) 
letter “C”, a railway locomotive taking seven pounds of coal per horse-power-hour, uses 
87,500 heat units and only two and nine-tenths per cent of that amount is available 
for use; while in the ordinary small steam plant such as is found throughout the 
country, fifteen pounds per horse-power-hour are used to get one horse-power-hour. In 
other words one and one-half per cent is available for use, and the rest wasted or 


destroyed. 


By Mr. Maharg: }: 
(. What is the average amount of coal that is utilized in the ordinary heating 


plant in houses?—A. About 50 per cent, from 50 to 60 per cent. If you turn to page - 
[Mr. John Murphy.] 
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hhree of my memo you will find that a pound of coal containing 12,500 heat units 
supply from a house furnace about half of the heat units in the coal—assuming 50 
cent goes up the chimney. Now that 50 per cent of the coal is equal to 6,250 
-u. and that is equivalent te two and one-half horse-power-hours. Then, following 
he figures, you will see that from the furnace you can get the horse-power-hour- 
equivalent in heat by consuming only two-fifths of a pound of coal. When you start to 
use electricity for heating from the best steam station in the world, you have got to use 
and one-fifth pounds of coal to secure as much electrical heat as you could get from 
wo-fifths of a pound of coal in a furnace (three times as much), You have got to use > 
‘teen thousand heat units in the best steam plant to get 2,545 electrically. In a steam 
locomotive you have to use 87,500 to get 2,545, and, in the average steam plant through- 
t the country you have to use up 187,500 heat units to get 2,545 B.t.u. Nearly 99 
ger cent is wasted or lost in the last operation; that is the reason why Italy prohibited 
he sale of electric heaters. 7 
| With your permission | will read an extract from the Fuel Controller’s Report, 
which I had the privilege of writing for the fuel controller a couple of years ago; it 
Is with the electric heating question in perhaps a more concise way than could be 
fei orally. 


“Electric heating, with energy from hydro-electric plants, is a problem 
which the public seems to like to discuss. But the fuel controller is of the 
opinion that the substitution of electrical energy for fuel in domestic heating 
cannot play an important part in solving Canada’s fuel problems. There are 
three reasons for that conclusion; first, although the potential capacity of our 
water-powers is enormous, they are insufficient to electrically heat our present 
homes—to say nothing of future growth—and at the same time to meet our 
light and power requirements; secondly, the tremendous cost of the power plant 
and of the power-transforming and transmitting equipment—all of which would 
of necessity be in use at the same time in cold weather, and none of which would 
be needed for heating in warm weather—puts electric heating beyond practical 
consideration; and thirdly, because the proposal to use electrical energy for heat- 
ing is based upon unsound scientific principles.” 


ORES G Oa Pe LSE 


There is a little problem in arithmetic on page 3 of my memorandum which makes 
that point plain: 

“When electrical energy is to be transmitted from one point to another, 
wires of ample dimensions are employed so that the resistance losses—analogous 
to friction losses in a water-piping system—shall be reduced to a minimum. 
Electrical energy is a high grade type of energy which should not be wasted. 
But in the ordinary electric heater the heating element is in the form of resist- 
ance, and all the electrical energy in question is thus degraded from a high type 
of energy to a low type. 

“Tt requires about 25 horse-power of electrical energy to heat a well built 
 eight-roomed house.” 


it is quite a moderate estimate. It takes 35 horse-power in many cases. 
“Ottawa, with a population of about 100,000 had some 25,000 buildings of 
all types. To electrically heat even 20,000 houses, for example, each needing 
, _ 25 horse-power at the same time, would entail a power plant and transmission 
installation of 500,000 horse-power.” 
fou take a look at the Chaudiere falls from this room and see the large industries 
shat have there grown up, and remember that these falls operate all these industries, 
ni also supply the light and power needs to all the country around, as well as to the 
reet railway, and also remember the total power development there is only 100,000 


-power, you may realize what 500,000 horse-power would be. 
[Mr. John Murphy.] 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Is that its limit there?—A. Yes, that is a great deal more than you can obtain: 
under lower water conditions, and this last statement is supported by the smoke stacks 
you can see from the windows on the western side of Parliament Hill. Those stacks 
are on the steam power plants which are used to supplement or augment the supply of 
water. 

“This 500,000 h.p. is 25 per cent more power than the total capacity of the 
three large power companies at Niagara Falls, Ontario, and it is about five 
times as much energy as is normally available from the whole of the Ottawa 
river at Ottawa and Hull. 

To obtain for one hour 25 horse-power in the form of mechanical energy 
from coal, in a modern steam-power plant, requires the consumption of about 
100 pounds of coal. But to obtain the equivalent of 25 horse-power for an hour 
from a coal-burning furnace, in the form of heat, only requires the consumption 
of less than 10 pounds of ecoal—even when 50 per cent of the heat is lost “up the 
chimney.” Therefore, by making proper use of power from water falls, more 
than ten times as much coal can be saved by replacing steam engines with elee- 
tric motors, as could be saved by replacing coal furnaces by electric heaters.” 


In other words, if you niente to heat this building we are in by electricity and were 
obtaining electricity from the steam power house, you would have to burn ten times 
more coal in a steam power house to give you the same amount of heat that you could 
obtain from one ton of eoal if you burned it in or near this building. 


By Mr. Blur: 

Q. Is there any opportunity of improving this condition?—A. No, that is a 
lamentable fact—but a fact nevertheless. Electrical energy is turned into heat at an 
efficiency of 100 per cent; nothing is lost in conversion; you can secure the whole. of it. 
If you turn electr ical energy into heat it is converted at an efficiency of 100 per cent. 
You get it all, none is wasted. If you had horse-power delivered at the window, you 
could turn it all into heat. Nothing is lost—but the whole of it does not go very far 
for heating. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. It is quite clear from what you say that you cannot get economic heat electri 
ally. Does the converse apply in industrial life? Applying it to the industries, you can 
save your fuel by using electricity ?—A. Yes, surely, by using the electrical energy for 
power whether it is for railway or shop work of any kind. 

Q. It is the converse?—A. Yes. Electrical energy should always be used te 
replace any machinery driven by steam power. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In reference to the heating of houses, is there not a possibility of imnpromm 
methods of distributing heat through the houses under the present system ?—A. I am 
not sufficiently familiar with the subject to answer satisfactorily. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. But the use of electricity for domestic heating is out of the oe 2—A. 
is out of the question entirely, and no one who is familiar with electrical work wil. 
attempt to combat that statement. It is a well recognized fact. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I want to get your opinion as to the possibilities of the future?—A. It is eo) 
of the most unattractive fields for an electrical engineer. 
[Mr. John Murphy.] 
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By. Mr. Keefer: 


. Q. Would you rather go on and finish your statement?—A. No, I feel I have 
said as much as I can. 

¢ Q. I would like to ask you a few questions unless you wish to make a further 
_ statement?—A. If the chairman feels I have covered the ground I am satisfied. 


Mr. Kerrer: Give him sufficient latitude to make his statement. We are 
getting more useful information from this witness, for the purpose of our investi- 


_ gation than we have obtained from any one we have had before us yet, and we should 
~ not choke him off. 


, Mr. Cowan: Nobody is trying to choke him off. 


, 


The Cuairman: No, if there are any other points he wishes to speak about the 
; _ committee will be glad to hear it. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


; Q. You say that you get more power out of coal electrically applied than if it 
_ were used direct? Do you understand that question?—A. Yes, I think so. You are ° 
_ referring specifically to steam locomotives? 

Q. How does that come about, that you get more work out of electricity that you 
4 - produce by the burning of a ton of coal than using the coal by throwing it into a 
_ boiler ?—A. Of a locomotive? . 

Q. Say a locomotive?—A. To begin with, the locomotive cannot carry a con- 
| densing plant. As you probably all know or may see after a moment’s consideration the 
employment of a condenser at steam power houses results in very large fuel economy. 
In a stationary steam power plant every conceivable economic device may be installed. 
There is lots of reom to install them. The cold-water-supply in abundance is avail- 
able for condensing purposes. But a locomotive which is compelled to carry every- 
thing it uses cannot be equipped with condensing apparatus. It is out of the question; 
and that point alone makes a tremendous difference between the economy that can be 
effected on a steam locomotive and at a stationary steam power plant. That is the 
chief reason. 


Mr. Kererrer: I have heard this statement by a Senator of the United States 
Government, speaking in the United States, that if the war had lasted another year 
(referring to the coal question) the United States Government were considering the 
- building at the coal fields a very large electrical power plant generated from coal, 
and requiring the coal industries to come to the coal, instead of the coal to the 
| industries. That was due to conditions we were morkane under in 1919 and 1920 as 
to the cost and difficulties of the transportation of’ coal?—A. Surely. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. What is the maximum distance over which electricity can be profitably trans- 
mitted? Take that railway which you spoke of being 600 miles electrified, how 
far have they been able to convey their electricity profitably ?—A. I do not think there 
is a point on that railway where they have to transmit power more than 100 miles. 
They obtain power from a number of power plants which are located parallel with the 
railway line. They have sub-stations located along the line on the railway about thirty 
_ miles apart. These stations receive power at high tension, very high tension power 
fines, and they convert it at those sub- stations into power that is available and 
| _ suitable for the railway. 

; Q. Supposing a big power plant were established at some point where there was 
coal. How far could they transmit that profitably for industrial purposes from these 
sub-stations ? 


Mr. Keerer: Take California. 
[Mr. John Murphy.] 
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Mr. Cowan: I would like to take my own city. We have coal of all kinds 100 
miles from the city, and we develop electricity in Regina from the coal in part 
brought from that actual coal mine. A number of us have felt for years that the proper 
thing to do was to locate our plant down at the mine instead of hauling the coal, 
but that proposition has been knocked. 


Wirness: There are figures available which I would be very pleased to get for 
you. They would be of much more use to you than any statement I could make. 


Mr. Cowan: I wish to get information for my own use. 


Mr. Ross: We are transmitting electricity in Ontario from Niagara Falls to 
Windsor. 


Wirness: Yes, nearly 250 miles of transmission line. I have heard it stated by 
an engineer employed by the commission that it is actually cheaper—a better propo- 
sition, economically—to develop steam power at Windsor, or at Sarnia, than to 
transmit it from Niagara Falls. I have not the figures, but I can get them if you 
wish. 


By Mr. Cowan 


Q. Is there any loss in transmission, and if so to what extent?—A. Surely there 
1s. 
Q. Is modern science overcoming that loss in transmission?—A. Yes. For 
example in California, at the present time, they are arranging to transmit power, 
from water-power, 500 to 600 miles. That is made possible by the employment of 
very high voltages, approaching 250,000 volts, more than twice as high as that 
employed on any lines in operation in any part of this country, up to a compara- 
tively short time ago insulators and insulating material were not available to with- 
stand those very high voltages; but insulators have been developed which will with- 
stand those high voltages and a line is actually being constructed in California which 
will transmit power at 250,000 volts. This brings me back to the statement which I 
made in the beginning. When electric light was first started the generators operated 
at the same voltage as the lamps—at about 110 volts. That was why the generators 
had to be located close to the lamps in the same buildings. By putting two of those 
generators side by side the voltage was doubled and 220 volts were employed later on. 
The alternating current system, which made use of the transformer, was later 
developed. The transformer is a piece of apparatus which will change the voltage, 
it will either raise it or lower it. It is perhaps more commonly used to lower it. 


The power is transmitted to it at a high voltage, and it thus comes into the 


transformer which changes it to a low voltage. The high voltage is employed so 


that a small and comparatively cheap conductor may be used. The cost of con- 


ductors, with a very low voltage, would be so great as to make it prohibitive to 


operate a power plant a mile away. The transmission of electrical energy is com- 


parable to the transmission of water. If the pressure is low, you must have a very 
large pipe to carry a large volume of water; and, if you have a very high pressure, 
you can use a small pipe. And so with electricity, if the voltage is high you can 
use a small conductor. It all comes back to a question of arithmetic. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Coming to Ontario and the hydro-power, you heard Mr. Fairbairn’s state- a 
ment as to the question of power plants being installed in the St. Lawrence territory, — 


and as to the amount of water-powers in the St. Lawrence system being a factor in 
electrification. What do you say about that?—A. I heard Mr. Fairbairn’s statement, 


and I agree with what he said. If a large and certain power supply were available, 
and if the prices were reasonable, I think the railways would be compelled to deal . 


with the subject of railway electrification. 
[Mr. John Murphy.] 
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Q. In the city of Ottawa and neighbourhood there are water-powers irrespective 
of the St. Lawrence?—A. Are you referring to the water-powers on the Ottawa? 
Q. The Ottawa and its tributaries—A. There is a million horse-power undevel- 
oped within easy transmission of Ottawa—on the Ottawa river and its tributaries. 
By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. A million?—A. Yes. 
Q. Undeveloped ?—A. Undeveloped. 
Q. That is not including the St. Lawrence?—A. No, that is apart from the St. 
Lawrence altogether. 
By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. What is the total horse-power potentially on the St. Lawrence?—A. Unde- 


_ veloped? 


Q. Let us take what is developed first?—A. You have perhaps the figures in mind 
better than I have. 


Q. But you are the witness, and 1 would like you to give them.—A. In round 
figures, there is’ said to be between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 horse-power undeveloped 


‘below the lakes. I would like to read a couple of other short extracts in connection 


with the subject of railway electrification. 


Q. Before you leave the question of water-powers, that 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
horse-power is equal to what amount of coal, if it were all used, per annum?—A. 


That is a question that is difficult to answer ix a word—it is complicated. 


Q. Take the average boiler engine you get anywhere from five to fifteen horse- 
power.—A. The quantity of coal used by many persons, for talking purposes, per 


_horse-power year is 10 tons; some people say 20 tons. One horse-power-year, that is 


1 h.p. used every hour in the year would require several times either of these figures. 
There are 8,760 hours in a year and I have shown the best steam plant needs 14 pounds 
per horse-power-hour—many use 15 pounds. Those figures make the answers vary 
from 53 to 68 tons. 

_ Q. Take it at 10 tons. That would be 40,000,000 tons of coal running te waste? 
—A. Yes. If the power were used 24 hours a day, it would amount to much more 
than that if supplied from small steam plants. 

Q. More than 40,000,000 tons?—A. Much more than that. Mr. Fairbairn made 
a statement in connection with the problem of railway electrification, and I would 
like to add a word in that connection because it is most important. I have given 
you figures which show the huge quantities of coal which can be saved by railway 


electrification, even if the railways were operated from large steam power plants—to 


say nothing at all of the tremendous saving if operated from water-power plants. 


‘But I do not think there is an electrical engineer who would say off-hand that such 


a railway should be electrified. I have here a statement made by Mr. A. W. Gibbs, 
of New York, who is the chief mechanical engineer of the Pennsylvania system. He 
has been connected with all their electrification projects in and around New York 
and Philadelphia, as well as many others. Railway electrification has been discussed 
at great length in and around New York by technical societies, railroad clubs and 
other organizations. These bodies have secured the most expert specialists from the 
electric manufacturing companies—those which sell railway motors, ete. They have 
also secured experts from the power producing companies, the companies that want 
to sell energy, and they have had the experts from the railways, the men who must 
“deliver the goods” to the management. All phases of railway electrification have 


_been discussed very thoroughly at these meetings, and Mr. Gibbs, who is a very broad 


gauge man, summarizing what had been said spoke in one of his statements as 
follows :— 
“The claims for fuel saving have been greatly overstated because the 
comparisons which are made are not with the potential performances of the 
best steam locomotives.” 


(Mr. John Murphy.] 
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Now, I quote that statement in order to connect it up with the’ statement 
which appears in the memo. that I prepared showing that seven pounds of coal 
are required per horse-power hour on an average on steam locomotives. Mr. Gibbs 
points out that steam locomotives can be built to-day which will consume only about 
one-half of that. Therefore, when this subject is being discussed before technical 
men, the cold facts and all the facts, should be given. Notwithstanding what he 
says, and my explanation of it, the seven pounds of coal, per horse-power hour, stand 
as the amount of coal used on locomotives throughout the United States, that is, 
the average amount. You must remember that locomotives burn up coal even when 
standing still. They burn up coal while standing in the roundhouse. Mr. Gibbs 
makes another important statement as follows:— 


“Personally, I believe that many roads now operated by steam will be 
operated in whole or in part electrically, but that this will not be decided 
in the off-hand manner advocated by some. It is to be noted that practically 
all of the electrifications on steam railroads so far have been based on local 
conditions. In the electrifications in and around cities a moving cause has 
been the elimination of smoke and other objectionable features incidental 
to steam operation and the possibilities of imcreasing the capacities of the 
passenger terminals. On the Milwaukee road it was the utilization of available 
water-power. On the Norfolk and Western it was to secure increase in capacity 
on a congested mountain division with tunnel complications. It is fair to 
assume that other electrifications will be similarly governed by local condi- 
tions.” 


His concluding words are that electrification is always largely a question of econ- 
omics. He says:— 


“Tf, after careful consideration of the road, based on actual train sheets 


for the heaviest actual or probable congested operation, the capacity and number — 


of active and available locomotives required, crediting the operation with inci- 
dential savings which may be effected, and eliminating expenses peculiar to 
steam operation, it appears that there would be economy in electrification, either 


from actual savings or better operation, or both, it still remains for the manage- — 
ment to decide whether the money required can be spent to better advantage 


for electrification than for some other feature of the general operation.” 


On a small railway where there are, say, the steam locomotives, these ten loco- e 


motives may be standing still much of the time, all burning some coal—wasting coal. 


If you build a steam-power plant or a water-power plant to supply that road with — 
the same energy which it could obtain from these ten steam locomotives, you would — 


have to build it ten times the size of one locomotive, because these ten locomotives 
may start off at one time. The ten locomotives may or may not be moving at one time; 


but if they are standing still much of the time it would probably be uneconomical to 


build one power-house to operate that road. Mr. Gibbs goes on to say :-— 


“In this connection it must be remembered that on originating roads a con- | 
siderable part of the locomotives assignment is devoted to service on the 
branches feeding the main line and forming part of it, and that in this service 
they make little mileage.” 

I think that this point has a bearing on the question asked by Mr. Cowan earlier 
in the day. Mr. Gibbs goes on:— 


“If these branches are electrified, their operation will be a decided drag — 


on the economies of the main electrification, for the reason that each of the 


b 


steam locomotives will have to be replaced by an electric one, with its greatly © 
[Mr. John Murphy.] 
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increased first cost with small use to justify. If they are not electrified and the 
operation of the district is part steam and part electric, locomotive terminals, 
organizations and all that go to make up steam operation must be retained 
to an extent.” | 
In other words each case is a problem by itself. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you finished your statement?—A. T think so, Mr. Chairman. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You have referred to a great many American roads, but the road T spoke of, 
from Toronto to Guelph, is probably the longest electric road in Canada. Why have 
you not made any reference to that road? Js it not of sufficient importance—A. 
Not in my opinion in discussing the broad subject of railway electrification. That 
road resembles an extended electric street railway. 

Q. You do not know anything about any peculiar difficulties they have en- 
countered in operating in Ontario?—A. I would not expect they would have any great 
difficulty. 

Q. You do not know of any?—A. No, I am not familiar with the details, but I 
would not expect any difficulty. 

Q. Do the heavy wet snows which we have in Ontario affect it in any way ?—A. I 
think the electric locomotives in service on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway, through the mountains, have proven that they can cope with any storm in a 
better manner than any steam locomotive ever made. 

Q. That is what I have heard, and I wanted it confirmed. I understand that they 
have really less difficulty in operating electric trains in a country like ours where we 
have snow storms, and in Ontario where we have such wet snow—less difficulty than 
with any steam locomotive?—A. I think the electric locomotive is capable of fighting 
its way through a storm’ better than steam locomotive. A steam locomotive always 
suffers from want of steam in cold weather, and an electric locomotive has the power 
available. 

By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Speaking of electrification, take the trip from Montreal to Toronto, with the 
Trent Valley system of power, and also the St. Lawrence system, would you consider 
chat a very favourable condition?—A. When you mention the Trent Valley system, do 
you realize that that system has been over-loaded and that no spare power is avail- 
ible ? , 
_ Q. Then take the St. Lawrence, from Montreal eastward and westward that is a 
ocal condition that ought to be favourable?—A. Tremendous quantities of power 
wailable in the district. 

Q. Yes, only a question of getting it developed?—A. Yes. 
| Q. From Montreal to the Prairie section as a matter of fact we have water powers 
ul along the line?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Ready for development ?—A. Yes. 

Q. One of the recent ones just come into development is the Nipigon River?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And so it is all along the lines of the Canadian National Railways, and what 
tbout the Canadian Pacific? Do you know about that?—A. No, not personally. 
— Q. What would you consider off-hand roughly? Take the first section of the St. 
zawrence River which is international, what would you consider would be the horse- 
dower cost in that district approximately ?—A. I have no idea. 
Q. We will have that from the engineer?—A. Yes, I think so. People are 
tecustomed to talking about $200 per horse-power of water-power these days. I do not 
mow whether that is right or not. Each case must be taken separately. 
-Q. We will have that. The engineers are busy at that now. 

(Mr. John Murphy.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. You do not know how the accidents compare on these electrically controlled 
roads and on the steam roads, whether they are more or otherwise?—A. I would not 
expect there would be any material difference. ; 
Q. They should have statistics showing that. You have never studied that ques: 
tion?—A. No, I would be surprised to find if there was any material difference. 


By Mr. Keefer: | 

Q. Do you know the Toronto, Hamilton and St. Catharines Railway in. th 
Niagara district?—A. I know something about te 

Q. It was operated as a steam railway?—A. Yes. 

Q. And converted to electricity?—A. Yes. 

Q. About how long ago?—A. I do ‘hot remember. 

Q. Approximately?—A. 15 or 16 years. 4 

Q. Since then its electrical operation has been quite efficient and satisfactory fe 
A. I would not say that. 

Q. What do you know about that?—A. From what I know I would say than 
would be no difficulty in operating it electrically, none in the world, but I do not know 
anything about its financial position. ‘From an economic point of view I am no 
able to say anything about it. bs 

Q. It carries a larger number of passengers?—A. Yes. i 

Q. And also carries a lot of freight from different railways, main line railways @ 
Welland, St. Catharines, Thorold, Niagara Falls, and all along there?—A. Yes, I havi 
seen some freight going on there. - C 

Q. You have never paid much attention to it. I have seen it under my own eyes 
I have seen the electric motor puling all the freight cars up that hill?—A. Yes, bw 
this is merely a toy railway compared with what I have been speaking of. 

Q. But it is one of the pioneers in ‘(Canada?—A. It is only comparable to thos 
large projects of which we have been speaking in the way a toy engine would be com 
parable with a good sized engine. It is very small. More like a street railway than lik 
a large railway. 

Q. It is serving all railways, pulling the freight in from them at the divisiona 
point? (No answer). 


~~ 


site! =e = 


} 


By Mr. McKenzie: f 

Q. As a matter of general information, could you tell us the amount of powe 
electrically developed at Niagara by the Ontario Niagara Electric Company ?—A. B 
operation at the present time, if my memory serves me, there is about 225,000 horse 
power developed by the Ontario Power Company, Feith 18 operated by the Hydre 
electrie Power Commission. q 

Q. That is the concern I have in mind, 225,000 horse power?—A. Yes, there ar 
two other companies with large power plants located quite close to that one, one general 
ing 150,000 horse-power and the other about 100,000 horse-power. These ne ar 
now in operation. I presume these are the ones to which you refer. 

Q. What do you say about the possibility of developing at Niagara Falls, if it wa 
developed to its capacity, all that the Canadian people could get at the Niagara Falls 
What would you say would be the top notch capacity ?—A. I have not those figures i 
mind. They.are very well known, and I could get them if you wish. It would depen 
on the amount of water you use of course. 

Q. Just general information. It is a useful thing to know. It is satisfaeian 
to know. The ordinary individual looked upon the power on Niagara as practical 
limitless?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose it is not so?—A. Oh, no. A great many contend that no more wate 
could be used now—because they say it would spoil the scenic effect. That is not th 
general belief of engineers. | 

[Mr. John Murphy.] % | 

‘ | 
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By Mr. Keefer: 


~ 

; Q. Canada is entitled to 36,000 cubic feet per second flow. She is using 30,000 
o-day, and only 6,000 more to come?—A. I have not those figures in mind. 

, Q. I think you will find those are the figures?—A. That would be one-fifth more 
an she is using at present. 

; Q. And they are building a canal down to Queenstown in order to get the full 
lead, instead of using it at Niagara Falls, as up to date they have been using it. They 
re now taking it down to Queenston, but the flow is limited under the treaties between 
1e two countries ’—A. Yes. 


_ Q. United States is getting 20,000 cubic feet, and we get 36,000. Are you familiar 
ith that feature?—A. No answer. 

Wirness: The editor of the Electrical World, the most prominent electrical publi- 
ation in the world, in referring to the small amount of energy obtained from the 
urning coal in steam plants and the ease with which electrical energy is transmitted, 
a an editorial a short time ago made the following statement: 


“Why continue to haul millions of tons of coal foreand by uneconomical 
steam locomotives, all over the country, and thus add more loads to the already 
overburdened railways, when the power which they need so badly can be much 
more economically and efficiently transmitted to electric locomotives over a wire 
the size of one’s little finger ?” 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
_Q. You have been answering that question to-day ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Do you know anything about the London and Port Stanley railway ?— 
. Only what I have read in the papers. 

~ Q. You are not familiar with it?—A. I have read in the papers that at least 
e member of the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board does not think it is a 
mancially successful institution. 


' Witness discharged. 
The Cuamman: Telegrams have been sent by the clerk of the committee, Mr. 
lowe, to Roy M. Wilvin, president of the British Empire Steel Corporation, 


to D. H. McDougall, president of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, sum- 
oning them to appear before this committee on Wednesday, May 11. 


, The committee adjourned until 10.30 to-morrow. 
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House or Commons, 


COMMITTEE Room 425, 


May 11, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all m 


r atters pertaining to the 
uture fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairma 


n, Mr. Steel, presiding. 


The CuairMan: I have received a couple of messages, which I will read for the 
nformation of the Committee, The first telegram reads :— 


Montreal, Quebec, 


May 10, 1921. 
Mr. Steele, 


Chairman, Parliamentary Fuel Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Regret will be unable to have ready for Wednesday cost data which has 
been ,requested by Fuel Committee. Writing. 


D. H. McDougall. 


I have not received the letter yet. Then a message from E. P. Merrill, General 
lanager of Dominion Coal Company, Sydney, Nova Scotia, May 10, 1921. 


Thomas W. Hove, 
Clerk, Fuel Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


+ 


Your telegram to Melssacs requesting freighting cost water-borne coal 
Sydney to Montreal 1912 to date; believe our controller Gordon now Ottawa 
-prepared give this information. 


This was received in reply to a wire sent by the Clerk of the Committee in 
veordance with the desire of the Committee. Mr. Gordon, so far as I know, is not 
esent in the Committee, and I have advice from other sources that he is not in the 
fo I presume under these circumstances the only thing we can do this morning 


to go on hearing the witnesses from the Ottawa Gas Company. We have Mr. 
lon on the coke question. 


Mr. Dovucias (Cape Breton): What do you propose to do with the telegram or 
e order that was sent to this company? They do not state in their reply when 
ey will be ready and we have no intimation when they will be ready. 

Mr. Manara: Probably their letter will clear up that point. 

The Cuarrman: The messages are before the Committee. That is all the infor- 
ition I have in the matter. 

Mr. McKenzir: I do not know Mr. Gordon. 

The Cuamman: I inferred from the message received last evening that he was 
re, but I understand this morning he is not here. 

Mr. Doveras: Do you think he is in Montreal? 

The Cuairman: I do not know. There is evidently a misunderstanding between 
‘sender of this message and possibly the Montreal office. The only thing we can 
is to get in touch with the Montreal office and ascertain if he is there, and when 
551 
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he will be before the Committee. Shall we proceed with the evidence on the cok 
question ? | 

Mr. Dovucias: Let us dispose of this question first. 

The CuamrrMan: What do you say, gentlemen? 

Mr. Cowan: I do not want to ask the company to do anything that is impossible 
but if they were not able to get this ready to-day they should have indicated tou 
in their telerram when they would have it ready, and I think a wire should 
despatched to them immediately telling them that this Committee requires this imme 
diately, and asking when they are going to be able to furnish it. 3 

Mr. Manyara: That is in connection with the auditors? . 

Mr. Cowan: Yes. ti 

Mr. Manara: They stated in their wire that they were writing. That woul 
mean a letter of explanation. | : 

Mr. McKenzie: Is Mr. McDougall’s wire from Montreal? * 

The CHairmMan: Yes. ° ; i 

Mr. McKenzie: It should not take long to get that letter. q 

Mr. Dovanas: Mr. MeDougall’s telegram has reference to the Nova Scotia Ste 
and Coal Company ? 

The CuarrMAN: I presume so. He does not state in the message, but he is 
President of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company. 

Mr. Dovatas: So that we have no word at all from the Dominion Coal Ce 
pany. 

The CHairMan: I presume this message of Mr. Merrill’s has aseeunlc to 
Dominion Coal Company. 

Mr. Dovuearas: No word whether Gordon is coming or not. yt 

The Cuamman: Nothing more than this message. 

Mr. Doveias: Of course that message is dealing with another matter. He ine 
dentally says he expects Mr. Gordon is somewhere around here, but as to whether ] 
is going to come and bring the books the Committee requires—there is no inform: 
tion as to that. One would think if he wanted more time he would have asked. for ! 
More time has been asked for in the case of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Oor 
pany, but in this case the Committee’s request for the attendance is absolute 

ionored—not even a telegram. If there were some reasonable explanation it | 
be justified, but there is no reasonable explanation given. i 


The CuarrMAN: The matter is before the Committee. rif 


Mr. McKenzie: Why not wire back to General Manager Merrill asking for 
positive statement as to when the man will be here? a. 


Mr. Cowan: I think so. We cannot afford to have the Committee toyed wit 

but if anybody started that game with me I would call them pretty quickly. Th 
may not be doing that at all, but I do think they should have been more definite. 

their telegram as to when they will be here, and it looks rather suspicious to 2 
I think a wire should be sent asking for a definite statement as to when we cow 
have that statement. a 

The CHairRMAN: I made the suggestion that we should get in touch with t 
Montreal office and ask if Mr. Gordon is in Ottawa or Montreal, and when he Ww 
attend. ey 

Mr. Ross: And ask an immediate reply, so that they will know we do not inte 
to be fooled with. They think it is near the end of the session and that perhaps #1 
thing will die a natural death. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will the Committee form a motion as to what will be dongle 
. 


: 
Fe 
7 
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Mr. Cowan: I move that a telegram be sent-to the proper parties, asking when 
hey will have these cost sheets, and when they will be able to attend, and ask for 
n immediate reply. 
Mr. Ross: And add to that that it must be done immediately. 

» Mr. Cowan: I do not want to ask the impossible, but I think we should have it 
learly understood that there is to be no nonsense permitted, 

Mr, Doucias: They. were not required to prepare any statement, so that really 
term will be required at all. It was to produce papers and original cost sheets. 

The CuarrMaNn: Better draft your telegram. 

Mr. Cowan: Yes, and we will come back to it. 

The CHamMaNn: I will ask Mr. Dion to take the witness stand. 
' Mr. McKenzm: Will you draft the telegram now? 

The CHamrMAn; Did you wish to wait until this is finished up? 

Mr. Cowan: I will have it in a minute or two. 
_ The CuairmMan: I would say, do not draft a telegram; leave it to some one in 
vhom you have confidence to send a telegram and put it definitely so that they may 
lot be able to get around it. If there is nothing definite, they may be able to get 
round it without giving anything more satisfactory. 
Mr. Doucias: This question of costs came up before in connection with one of 
ese companies, in connection with the charge against the Coal Company for con- 
piracy some years ago, and it was necessary to obtain the books of the company. 
“he books were in Halifax and spirited away to Montreal, and as far as the investi- 
ation was concerned they were never able to get the information they wished to 
xceive, and apparently the Parliamentary Committee is treated about the same way. 
| do not think we should be mealy-mouthed about the matter. These people do not 
itend to give it; that is fairly evident. It was evident from the first letter from 
fr. Wolvin wanting to know if we wanted Price, Waterhouse & Company to come 
ad give us information. 

The CuairmMan: I think as Chairman of the Committee I should make a sug- 
stion. 
Bs The Cuamman: I think you will find there is considerable doubt if the Committee 
as the authority to call for these documents. ; 
L Mr. Dovctas (Cape Breton): Why do they not come here and make that objec- 
on ? 

The CHamman: It would not be for them to make the objection. 
_ Mr. Doveuas (‘Cape Breton): I think it would. 

Mr. Ross: The president himself said they had no objection. 
- The Cramman: That is what I have reference to, that is, whether the Committee, 
nder the Reference of Parliament, ican call for these papers. 
Mr. Cowan: It says “To call for all books, papers and documents.” 

‘Mr. Ross: What is our Reference? Let us see where we are at. 
The '‘Cuatrman: I think the Committee all understand it “To inquire into all 
latters relating to the future fuel supply of Canada ”—I am not giving that as my 
Wn opinion, because I would not presume to give an opinion on that matter, but 
here are others whose opinion I value— 
~ Mr. Mawarc: Wherein lies the trouble? Is it within the Reference, or is it 
eyond the power of the Government to give the authority? 
_ The Cuairman: No. 
? Mr. Manara: Then it must be that the reference was not wide enough. 


Mr. Cowan: What limitations— 
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The ‘CHairMAN: I merely am advising the Committee of—I would not say the 
information I have—but 'the idea that I have in my own mind from information q 
have received as to that question. JI am not prepared to say that the Committee he 
or has not the authority. ; 

Mr. Manara: I think we should move. We have been sitting here now for weekg 
and when we are on the way to getting the information which we deemed necessary, 
we find our hands tied and lacking power. There is something wrong somewhere. — 


Mr. Exxin: I would like to say unofficially, and not for the record, that the 
directors of the Dominion ‘Company, of which I am one, did not take this step. The 
is not our stand, that the Committee has no authority,— ¥ 


The Cuairnman: I am not putting it forward as a communication from the come 
pany at all, because I have had no communication with them on the matter. 


Mr. Cowan: Well, that makes it necessary for us to find out immediately Be 
they are prepared to come here or not. If we find they are able and not prepared 
that 1s one question, but if we find that ‘they refuse we mill have to find out what 
our powers are, and see what we can do. I think we ought to have a clear, definite 
statement from them as to their inten'tions. 


The CHatrMan: However, we can go ahead with our programme. 
Mr. McKewnzir: I did not know we had one of the directors here. Surely we 
can get into communication with the company through him, without any difficulty | 


One of the directors is here who undertakes to say that they are not taking a’ 
obj ection— 


Mr. Ross: It is just as bad not taking any objection as not to ees They 
have had a couple of weeks now to produce these papers, and if they do not take any 
objection and yet do not produce, what is the difference? 


Mr. ‘McKenzie: What I meant, Mr. Chairman, is that we are right in touch with 
the company here and can find out what they are going to do. That is what I mean 


Mr. Evxin: Again, unofficially, Mr. Chairman, I think the Committee should 
guided correctly in this matter. The order fo the production of the suitors 
statement was given to Mr. Wolvin, and Mr. Wolvin was going away to Englan d 
and was so busy with other things that he did not give this matter the attentior | 
it should have. As a matter of fact, Mr. Dougall, who was here last Monday, said 
that that was the first he understood that these things were to be produced. On 
behalf of the Dominion Company, I am only giving this by way of explaining t! lat 
Mr. Gordon came to ‘Montreal yesterday, and when ‘Mr. ‘Dougall got into the matter 
of the costs, he found that they were not in such shape as to permit of their being 
presented to the Committee, and he held Mr. Gordon over to check up these things. 
That is what he told me over the telephone last night. So far as the Dominion Coal 
Company is concerned, there is certainly no evasion on their part and this explains 
why Mr. Dougall is not here. Mr. Gordon left Sydney for Ottawa, but Mr. Dougall 
held him over in Montreal to check the costs with him inasmuch as they were not 
ready to present them to-day. 


Mr. Ross: Do you know when they will be here. . § 

Mr. Erxmy: I do not know. I just arrived when Mr. Dougall telephoned me that 
he had telegraphed to Dr. Steele. 

Mr. Cowan: That is the most satisfactory statement we have had go far. If there 
is no evasion and the papers are to come through, I am prepared to give them all the 
time that is necessary. | 

The CHamMan: Would it not be a reasonable policy for the Government 
pursue to asume that the company is acting in good faith? I have not seen any thial 
not received any message that would lead me to assume that they are not. I think: 


would be good policy for us to assume that they are acting in good faith, until we lea | 
something to the contrary. ; ; 
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Mr. Ross: I think we had better telegraph them and jack them up a bit anyway. 
if The CuairMAN: There can be no objection to wiring them. 
% Mr. Ross: Had we not better go on with another witness? 


~ Mr. McKenzm: Here we are told by one of the Directors, who is in touch with 
tis Vice-President, that they are getting ready as fast as they can. I think it would 
i. well to get in touch with Mr. Dougall and tell him there is no time to be lost. The 
jwoks are in Montreal, and they are getting them ready and will be here. 


he The CuarrMan: Mr. Maharg, will you take the Chair? I find it necessary to attend 
‘nother 1 meeting at 11 o’clock, and I would be glad if you would take the Chair in my 
\bsence. Perhaps I had better swear the witness before I leave. 

Aurrep Dion, ealled, sworn and examined. 


% 


2) 


i ® mets Maharg; assumed the Chair). 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Dion, have you prepared a statement to present to the Committe, or do 
‘ou just wish to rake a verbal statement?—A. I did not know just what you wanted, 
ut I have a few notes to refresh my memory, and if you will ask questions, I will 
ry and answer them. 

| Q. First of all, what is your position?—A. I am the General Manager of the 
Yttawa Gas Company. 


The Acting CH4airMAN: Gentlemen, you have Mr. Dion here before you. If there 
s any information which you wish to get, you can now question him. 


By An Acting Chairman: 


_ Q. I understand, Mr. Dion, that you are engaged in the manufacture of coke, 
nd production of gas in the city of Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

- Q. That is rather an important matter which has been before the Committee, 
nd we are anxious to get what information we can in respect to it, as to sources of 
upply, and the costs of producing coke, and by-products, and of gas and so forth. 
Possibly you might give an outline yourself, which would start the inquiry and get it 
nmder way.—A. We manufacture gas. That is our main object. We get coke as a 
eee We are buying Pennsylvania as being more suitable for gas making. 


bd By Mr. Cowan: 

'» Q. Anthracite coal?—A. No, bituminous. We are getting that coal from two 
istricts in Pennsylvania, we attempt to get coal with a high volatile content. This 
oal is carbonized here and we get ccke as a by-product which is sold in Ottawa to 
akeries 
> Q. To whom ?—A. Blawiea and a few other commercial establishments, but the 
ulk of its is sold for domestic use. 

~ Q. Do they use it in their ranges, base burners, furnaces or what?—A. It is used 
a gooking ranges, and is used in furnaces for house-keeping. It is used practically 
or any purpose where anthracite could be used. There has been a very good market 
or it here. Until this year, we never had enough, we always ran short in the middle 
f the winter; we could not supply the demand. We sometimes had to get some from 
fontreal, ihe they seem to have an oversupply, and they sold it here, but Montreal 
3 now selling all they can make, and we cannot get any more from there, but last 
yinter was a mild winter and we did not run short. That was the first winter for a 
ood many years when we were able to supply the demands. Gas is not used for fuel 
> a very large extent. It is used for cooking. That is the bulk of our business, but 
or heating the air it is not used to any extent. The gas is used for cooking mostly, 
nd to some extent for hot water, and a few industrial uses, but not a great deal that 
ay. We cannot place any cost on our coke. It is one of the by-products of gas. 
{Mr. A. Dion.] 
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We price it usually from, one dollar and a half to two dollars below the selling cost of 
anthracite—the retail cost—and at that price we find a very ready market for it, the 
idea being to get what we can; all the competitive conditions of the market will allow 
for our by-product, and get the balance of our revenue from our gas. That is, out 
of what we get for our by-products we tend to reduce the price of gas per thousand 
feet. We do not figure on the coke cost, or what the tar cost was.. I know what the 
coal costs, and what we get for the coke and the tar and the ammonia, which are the 
three by-products; we have to make a price for gas to give us the additional revenue 
required. | 
| Q. You have always used Pennsylvania coal?—A. Yes. is 

Q. Have you ever used Nova Scotia coal at all?—4A. No. We have not been in 
the gas business very long. The Gas Company is an old one, but it was in other hands 
until a few years ago, and as far as I know they never used Nova Scotia coal. Sinee 
I have been connected with the management we do not use it. I have made some 
inquiries from other Gas Companies, and the result was not such as to encourage 
us to use it. 

Q. The result was not what? Was it a matter of price?—A. The results of these 
questions. The price was one thing; it had to be trans-shipped at Montreal,—re-handled 
there from the ships into the cars. Then, too, the coal was said to contain too much 
sulphur so that the cost of purifying it was very considerable. 

Q. We are told here that there are several classes of coal there, some of which 
may contain a great deal of sulphur, and others are very good for coking .purposes, 
Evidently you are under the impression that it is all of a high:sulphur content ?—A, 
I got my information from the Montreal Company. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Is that correct, that it is all sulphur? 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. What percentage of sulphur is in the American coal?—A. The coal we use 

is less than one-half per cent. 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): : 

Q. I suppose it is slack coal you use?—-A. What is called three-quarter lump. 
Slack coal is cheaper but it packs too much in the retorts. We cannot use it very 
well. You have to have seme considerable portion of lumps in it to use it properly in 
the retorts. One thing they told me about Nova Scotia coal was that the coke would 
be inferior, and we get a good deal for our coke and we have to use a good qual 
of coal. 

Q. You do not know anything about it personally—only what you were told = 
A. I do not know anything about it as a gas-making coal. The only reason I did 
not try to investigate very far was because there was no object to be attained. We 
did not think we could gain anything even in the price. 

Q. If you could get it as cheaply or at the same price as the Pennsylvania goal 
you would be glad to make a test?—-A. If we could get it cheaper, and the coal being 
equal, we would be very glad to try it. 


Mr. CuisHotm: You were suggesting something, Dr. Cowan,—did you not mention 
something about the coal down there? 

Mr. Cowan: I do not know, what was the question? 

Mr. CuIsHoLM: You were asking the question if all of our coal down there had 
a high sulphur content. I say emphatically, no. 

Mr. Cowan: Just as I am sitting here, again it is impressed upon my mind Hah 
Nova Scotia coal has—I would not say lost its reputation in Ontario—but evidertly. 


there is a wrong impression all over here in regard to it. I do not know why. 
(Mr. A. Dion.] 


| 


i 
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_ Wiryess: There is an impression amongst the gas people whom I meet, that you 


cannot consider Nova Scotia coal anywhere west of Montreal. 


6 By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. That is, on account of the price?—A. As a matter of price. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. But not on account of the quality. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


) Q. There is a prejudice against Nova Scotia coal which is ill-founded, and we 
| want to try to remove that impression as far as we can, but every person from Ontario 
_ seems to have the idea that Nova Seotia coal is an utter impossibility. Now, from. 
evidence we have got here, Nova Scotia coal is an exceedingly good coal; it does 
, not contain many impurities, and there is a possibility of delivering it commercially 
| in this district?—A. There was a time when we were very short of coal that we tried 
to buy anywhere we could. We were afraid of a shut-down. We were running very 
close. At that time many gas companies found it difficult to buy Nova Scotia coal 
| even at a high price. We could not get it. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You made the statement, Mr. Dion, that the impression is about that you 
| cannot take Nova Scotia coal west of Montreal. What do you mean by that?—A. 
On account of the price. . 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
i. Q. What does the coal which you get cost you!—A. To-day it costs nine dollars 
and a half, laid down. ‘ 
Q. Laid down at your plant?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Nine dollars and what ?—A. Nine dollars and a half, about. 

By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
' Q. Laid down at your plant here in Ottawa?—A. The freight rates have increased 
a good deal. 
Q. That is a net ton?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that Canadian funds, or American funds?—A. American funds for the 
original price of the coal at the mines and on the American portion of the freight. 
That is included. 
_ Q. That is included?—A. Yes, the exchange is included. 


By Mr. Cowan: . 
~ Q. You said you had been getting coke from Montreal to fill in when you had 
not enough?—A. I did at one time. 
— Q. Do you know whether that coke was manufactured out of American or Nova 
Scotia coal?—A. It was made from Virginia coal. 


By Mr. Douglas. (Cape Breton): 
Q. You are using Pennsylvania coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Is this coke hard on the furnaces or stoves where it is in use, do you know ?—A. 
‘Well, I say not, but a lot of people think otherwise. There is a general impression 
‘among people that the use of coke will burn out grates and furnaces. 

— Q. You have not found it so?—A. We have denied that, and a great many people 
have been using coke for a great many years without trouble. It is a strange thing 
that there is an impression all around among people that have not used coke, that if 
; [Mr. A Dion] 
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3, 
you use coke you will burn up your stoves. My own theory is that you can burn out 
your stove with any kind of fuel if you get it to a high enough temperature. 

Q. There is not doubt about that?—A. If you bring it up to a white heat you will 
burn your stove. The reason why you might burn your stove quicker with coke is that 
it needs much less air than for instance anthracite, and if you give it as much air 
as you would some other fuel, you get too hot a fire, but if you keep your temperature 
down it is just the same as any other fuel. 

Q. These wrong impressions they have here have been fatal, I am afraid to business, 
and have not been to the benefit of the Ontario people. . We find Ontario is afflicted with 
that more than any other part. They evidently want anthracite, and nothing but — 
anthracite through here, and are paying a sweet price for it. There is great objection — 
to bituminous coal for the house, on account of the dirt and smoke. If we could make © 
enough coke, either through gas companies or through coke ovens—the first object is 
the making of coke—if we could make enough coke to take the place of anthracite, and © 
we could have a sale for the by-products produced in making it, the objection to the 
bituminous would be removed. There should be sale enough for the by-products ?—A. 
If you are making coke as a by-product you could make a good deal of gas that you 
could dispose of. J think it could be sold. For instance if there were a coke oven 
plant in this vicinity making coke, we could buy their gas, and probably would, rather 
than build expensive additions to our gas works, and so on, but the point is that if you 
coke your coal and you can sell the by-products, you are getting more out of the coal 
than if you burn it in the furnace in the first place. 

Q. That has been proved conclusively, so that it would really be a profitable thing 
to do? 


By the Acting Chairman: 


(. The out-put for the coke is controlled entirely by your market for gas?—A. — 
Yes, exactly. 4 

Q. Do you get your coal direct from the mines in Pensylvania?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not re-handled between here and there?—A. No. } 

(. That is a long distance, and there would be a high freight rate on that coal ?— 
A. The freight rate is nearly $5.—$4.86. 

Q. And that does not include the exchange you have to pay on the American 
dollar. It is $4.86 you say?—A. I think that is that just now, and then there is the 
duty. 

Q. 53 cents?—A. And then there is the exchange. hy 

Q. ‘Exchange on the price you have to pay at the mine?—A. Yes, and on the 
American freight. It brings it up to over $9.50. i 

Q. Would I be asking something I should not know if I asked you how much it 
costs you at the mines? You have got it pretty nearly in the statements you have given. 
You say $9.50 and $4.86 with freight and duty and exchange added?—A. That repre- 
sents a cost at the mines of about $3.50, a little over $3.50, but that varies. We cannot 
make a contract for a fixed price. All contracts are subject to labour conditions, and — 
so forth, so that we cannot count on the present price, but the present cost represents 
about $3.50 or $3.55. ey : 


—Q. That is last year?—A. For the present. It may not be so much next 
spring. 

Q. How was it last year?—A. Oh, part of last year it was as cheap as that. but 
part of last year it was a great deal more than that. In the latter part of the year 
prices went away up. Last fall, at the end of last summéer, we were paying higher — 
prices. 4 

Q. ‘Could you tell us what you paid for it before the war, in 19132—A. We paid 
as low, I think, as $2.27. I think it went as low as that. ' 

Q. That is at the mine, in 191327—A. 1912 and 1913. i 

[Mr. A. Dion.] i 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Your cost at the mines was $3.55?—A. About that. 
Q. Freight rate?—A. $4.86. 
Q. And 53 cents duties?—A. Yes. 

~  Q. Make the figures as exact as you can?—A. Well, make it $3.50 at the mines: 
that is safe, I think; $4.86 and 53 cents: that is $8.89, and the difference of 61 cents 
is taken up by exchange. I think that js right. Anyway, $9.50 is the price. 
) Q. That is on cars at your plant?—A. That is on ears at our plant. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You deal with the American Mining Company direct, or through a loca! 
agent‘—A. We buy direct. We make that contract with the miners, 
| + Q. What is your consumption of coal in a year?—A, Well last year it was 
| 25,466. 
~ Q. And about coke—how much coke would you manufacture last year? How 
/much would you sell here?—A. 16,000 tons roughly. 
Q. That is pretty good evidence that coke can be burned here satisfactorily. 
People in Ottawa are not such fools that they would buy the stuff if it was not worth 
buying’—A. Coke is a good seller, no trouble about that. We have customers who 
have used it for over fifteen years, and who have used nothing else, and come back 
impr it: | 


er 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. If you put in a plant for coke as the main object, do you think it could be 
made profitable?—A. I hardly know how to answer that. My impression is yes. 
| From what infiormation I have got, from what I hear, that it could be made profitable. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. The city of Toronto must be a large consumer of gas and by-product ?-— 
A. Toronto makes thirteen times as much gas as we do. 

~ Q. Do you know anything about what coke they produce?—A. They do not 
produce coke in the same proportion, because nearly half of their gas 1s water gas. 
There are no by-products. Take 16,000 tons, and take thirteen times that, 208,000, 
and divide that by two; Toronto must produce and sell about 100,000 tons of coke; 
Montreal a little less than that. The output in Montreal is about ten times that of 
Ottawa. That is the latest figure I have. 


a 


[3 By the Acting Chairman: 

_ Q. You sell your coke at $1.50 below the price of anthracite?—A. Yes, or $2. 
Just now it is three times less than the anthracite. 

_ Q. And as to British thermal units, you do not know how the coke and anthra- 
cite compare?—A. About the same. 

| _Q. And really they are getting $1.50 of heat for nothing?—A. Yes, if the coke 
is burned efficiently you get the same amount of heat from a ton of coke as from 
a ton of anthracite. 

- Q. Of course it is minus the clinkers, and there is nothing of that kind?— 
A. Yes, and hardly any ‘ashes—very much less ashes in the coke. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


. Q. In talking about the effect of sulphur on gas producing coal, what is the 
deleterious effect of sulphur on gas producing coal?—A. Well, it comes into the gas 
in the form of sulphurated hydrogen, and we must not have any trace of it in the 
gas, or we are fined by the Department of Trade and Commerce, so that it has all 
to be removed out of the gas before it goes out. Now the cost of removing the 
sulphur contents, or purification as we call it, depends entirely upon the percentage of 
g | , (Mr. A Dion.] 
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sulphur. The capacity of the purifying apparatus, its size and cost, depends upon — 


the amount of sulphur you have got to handle, so that if the percentage of sulphur 
is a little high, the cost of purification, the operating cost, and the overhead cost, 
owing to the cost of plant, is increased greatly. 


Q. In regard to taking sulphur out of coal that is used for metallurgical pur-— 
poses—do you take sulphur out of gas in the same way?—A. I do not know what way 


you use it in the other processes, but we take the gas oxide of iron, and we get the 


oxide in the natural state from Three Rivers, Quebec. I believe it is the only place 


where it is dug out of the ground in a natural state. 


Q. In a report here of analyses made of Nova Scotia coal, I see that in some © 
places they have the reserve mines coal. This book I have in my hand says it is a 
percentage of 1.18 of sulphur. Would you be able to tell the Committee the extra — 
expense of treating one per cent as compared with 1-8 coal for gas purposes?—A. It © 


would be hard to say off-hand, but I would say this, that you would need an appar- 


atus nearly double the size of the first one, and you would have to handle the equiva-— 


lent quantity of oxide which has to be changed frequently. This oxide has to be 


emptied out of this apparatus as soon as it gets saturated with sulphur and it has~ 
to be revivified. It has got to be thrown up into the air by hand to let the air get” 
out and absorb the sulphur out of it so that it can be used over again, and that is a 


ereat deal of labour. If you have 2 per cent of sulphur you must have twice as large 


an apparatus as when you have 1 per cent. You must use twice as much oxidg_ 


and you must handle that quantity. I will say, therefore, roughly, that it. costs — 


nearly in proportion to the sulphur contents. 


Q. Would it not depend largely upon the absorbing qualities of the material you j 


are using?—A. If you use the natural material, it is all the same. There is only 


one place I know of where we can get it, and it is always the same. Now, in some | 


places in the States they use artificial oxide, which is more expensive. 


Q. What I mean is this: If you are putting oxide there in the coal, one per cent, — 


and the application of the oxide will take out the sulphur, would it not by the same 
application take out 1-8 per cent as well? It would take all there is. It would not 
be any more expensive.—A. Here is the point. This oxide will take a certain per- 
centage of sulphur, when it is said to be saturated, and cannot take any more. 

Q. That is just exactly what I mean. If the absorbing quality or power of that 


material is enough to take not only one per cent with one application but 1-8 per 


cent» as we have here, it would not be any more expensive—if it took all there was-— 


A. Just because of this—if so many cubic feet of gas contained so much sulphur, — 
and that quantity of sulphur just about saturates the outside in a certain purifier, 


there is a certain amount of oxide in a certain purifier, that will absorb so much 
sulphur—it will take so many cubic feet of gas to produce that sulphur; therefore, you 
see, the capacity of this purifier is equal to any given amount of gas. Now, if you 
introduced a gas with twice as much sulphur in it, it is evident the purifier will only 


handle one-half the quantity, because one-half the quantity will saturate it, and 


therefore I would have to have another purifier and divide the gas between the two 
and only pass half as much gas is each, because one contains as much as two cubi¢ 
feet of the other, therefore I say the gas would be practically in proportion to the 
sulphur content. ' 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. The extra cost comes in from the purifying from iron oxide?—A. That is — 


one thing, and the other is the extra cost of the apparatus. If we have to double 
our plant, there is a certain additional charge on that. 


Q. But it does not cost you any more for iron oxide? You can use it and re-use — 


it?—A. Not for ever. We use it five and six times. 
[Mr. A. Dion.] 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Have you got any assays of this coal which you get from Pennsylvania ?— 

_A. Oh, yes, but I have not got them here. 

Q. The very best you get has one per cent?—A. It goes below one per cent. I 

‘cannot give you the exact percentage here. There are all kinds of coal in Pennsyl- 

_vania. Of course, the slack coal is best suited for gas-making. There are only a 

few mines in Pennsylvania which produce that coal. 

; Q. I want to get down to the question of what you get out of a ton of coal, in 

its constituent parts. You say tar, ammonia, and coke. Are those three elements 
A. Those are the three by-products. We get about sixty-one per cent of the weight 

of the coal we use back in coke—or sixty-three per cent. 

Q. Sixty-three per cent becomes coke?/—A. Yes. We carbonize a ton of coal 
and get sixty-three per cent of that as a return in coke. We get about ten gallons 

of tar, and we get about three and three-quarter pounds of ammonia. 

QQ. Well, now, you say a ton of coal in its raw state costs you nine dollars and 
a half?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a safe price to take?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. That is what it is costing you now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what value do you get out of that in a marketable commodity, apart from 

the coke?—A. Apart from what? 

Q. Apart from the coke?—A. From the coke? 

Q. Yes—A. The tar brings in very little; it is worth about four cents a gallon. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. How much?—A. Four cents. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. A gallon?—A. Yes. It is liquid tar when we get it. The solid tar that we 
get is that gas-tar boiled down, but when we produce it, it is liquid. 

Q. And what value of gas do you get out of a ton?—A. We get between fourteen 
and fifteen thousand cubic feet. 

Q. Converted into dollars and cents, that would mean what fe We would get 
- somewhere over twenty-two dollars. 

Q. That is, twenty-two dollars of gas and about forty cents in tar, is that it— . 
at four cents a gallon?—A. Yes, about that. 

Q. That would be twenty-two dollars and forty cents, apart from the coke? Now, 
7 what would you have to sell your coke at to compete with anthracite?—A. Well, we 
make a practice of pricing it at about a dollar and a half to two dollars below the 
retail price. 

; Q. They are selling anthracite here now at sixteen dollars?—A. Yes, we sold it 
at fourteen, and now we are selling it at thirteen dollars, merely because we need 
the room, cal we want to make a rush, so we are making a cheap sale, but usually 
it would be about two dollars below the price of anthracite. I do not know whether 
it would stand more than that. I know we have had some difficulty in selling it on 
those conditions. 

Q. Now, 1 do not ‘know whether it is fair to ask you, Mr. Dion, or not, but 
supposing you had a keen competition in the sale of your eoke——A. Yes. 

Q. What do you think a man could make a fair and reasonable profit selling this 
eoke—for how much would he have to sell it? What is the lowest price you think 
! “you could sell coke for to-day under present conditions, producing it as you do, and 
| making money—making a fair profit?—A. Our practice has been, as I said, to get 
what we can for coke in competition to make the return of the revenue required on 
the was. If we had to sell coke cheaper, we would have to increase the price of gas. 
What we ect cut of the by-products helps the gas consumer. 


' 
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Q. Supposing there was no coke at all—would not the price of your gas likely 
be the same?’—A. If there was no coke at all? 

Q. Yes—-A. We would have to increase the price of gas. We get a big revenue 
from coke. 

Q. But would you make money out of this-twenty-two dollars and forty cents, — 
even if there was no coke?—A. Oh Lord, no. I could show you our annual statement 
for last year, and you will find we had hard work to pay six per cent. 

Q. This nine dollars and fifty cents is converted into twenty-two dollars and 
forty certs, is 1t not?—A. I gave you the price of coal as nine dollars and fifty cents. 4 
That is not. of course, the cost of making gas. . 

Q. I quite understand that, Mr. Dion, but there is a fair margin there—a con- | 
siderable margin between the price of coal and the price of the finished article. —A® 
If we had to reduce the price of coke materially, we would have to go out of business, — 4 
or else put a price on gas which would stop people from using it. i 

Q. But you had no stabilized sale for coke? You are not really in that business?_ 4 
It is only a sort of a “side-show” ?—A. Sir? a 

Q. It is a sort of a “side-show”—that is coke?—A. It is a very important : 
“ side-show.” 


AS ere 


RFS SF 


Mr. Cowan: Sixteen thousand tons is quite considerable “ side-show.” 


Witness: The revenue from these sixteen thousand tons allows us to sell gas ath 
a price where people will use it. ‘We cannot go much higher on gas now without 
losing business and a lot of it. " 
Pi 


a 


By Mr. McKenzie: . a 


Q. What I am after is this: I see there is a very large field in Nova Scotia for 
making coke and selling it, if we can compete with the anthracite. I have no fear — 
at all about the excellency of our coal for making coke—A. If you are going in the 
coke business, you do not need to sell it any cheaper than we do. You ought to find 
a ready market for it. I mean, of course, retail; you would have to sell it a itdle 
cheaper wholesale. 

Q. What rate would you have to pay on a ton of coke, supposing you send a ton 
of coke to Toronto, for instance ?—A., I cannot say. 


By Mr. ea ; | 
Q. It is lighter than coal? It would be more bulky ?—A. Very much. 4 


Q. It would take more cars to carry it?—A. Yes. I had some data on that; it is” d 


about two and one-third times more bulky than anthracite. 4 
. 


By the Acting Chairman: y 
Q. How do you heat your ovens or retorts?—A. With coke. We use a certain — 
amount of our coke for that purpose. . 


By Mr. McKenzie: : 
Q. Mr. Dion, do you know anything about the New England Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, of Boston pane Yes. 
Q. You have heard of the name (—A. Yes. 
Q. I am making this statement as it came to me, that for a year they started tal : 
order our coal—they commenced in the Whitney days; Whitney came to Cape Breton 
and he built up the Gas and Coke Company in Boston—it is now called the Edward 


q 


Gas Works A. Yes. ay 
Q. Do you know anything about the Halifax Gas Company ? q 
Mr. Cowan: That is just what I was going to ask you. e. 
Witness: No. I just know of them. I never saw their plant. I know of them 


—that there is such a company. 
[Mr. A. Dion.] 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. There is such a company, and they are using Nova Scotia coal.—A. There 
was a paper read, I think, last year at the Convention of the Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion on “ The Purification of Nova Scotia Coal,” which deals with the whole problem 
of sulphur, and how to get rid of it, and so on. If I can find that paper, it might 
be of very great interest to you. It is written by a man in Halifax connected with 
the company. 

Q. I think we would like to have that. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Do you know the man’s name?—A. I cannot think of his name now. I ean 
_ loan you the book. I have the proceedings, I think, of the whole meeting, with that 
paper in it, and it shows exactly what it means to take care of this extra sulphur. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Do you know anything about the relations between steam-making and gas- 
| producing coal, as to the necessity of fuel coal?—Would there be any relation between 
them?’—A. No, of course a large sulphur content is objectionable in steam-making, 
| merely due to the effect on the iron and steel, and on the boilers, and there are some 
‘eoals from Pennsylvania which we have used for steam-making which we could not 
use for gas-making, because they do not contain enough volatile matter. You see, 
‘it is gas we want. . 

|| Q. Coal up to five per cent is used for metallurgical purposes. [it is not very 
) desirable but it is used right up to that per cent in the production of steel.—A. It is, 
jeh? I take it that in considering the use of Nova Scotia coal for eas-making, you 
| would have to take the whole cost, the cost of the coal and the cost of the transportation 
and ‘the cost of purification in bulk, and if. the final result was satisfactory, I do not 
know why Nova Scotia coal might not be used, but you have to consider the question of 
‘purification as part of the cost. 


¢ 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Is the plant you use an expensive one?—A. It costs about nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 
| Q. How much?—A. Nine hundred thousand dollars. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
| Q. That is your entire plant?—A. That is our producing plant, ¥es. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


if Q. Supposing you were coming in to establish a business of this kind, what could 
you build a plant for? How much would it cost you to build a plant that would 

double or treble the output?—A. You have reference now to this sulphur business? 

QQ. Yes, that is what we are talking about.—A. You would not have to increase 

your whole plant—just your purifying plant. 

| Q. What does a purifier cost?—A. I cannot say offhand. I have not got those 
figures. 


: By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Is this a very expensive thing?—A. It is expensive, but I do not know what 
“percentage it would bear. I do not suppose it would bear—oh, certainly not more than 
fifteen per cent. I think that is high—of the whole plant. 


Bi, By Mr. Chisholm: 


 Q. Fifteen per cent?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. In your judgment, if you were coming in.—A. You might have to double that. 
/  Q. You would have to double that?—A. You might have to double that. 

(Mr. A. Dion. ] 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. Of course, Mr. Dion. when I talked about five per cent sulphur, I meant before 
they treated it. They grind that coal and put it through a washer, as they call it, 
and treat it so that they get it down to sufficient cleanliness so as to be able to use it. 
I did not intend of course, to say that coal of five per cent sulphur could be used for — 
metallurgical purposes, but I think perhaps it could be so treated that it could be finally 
used for that purpose. 
The Actinc CHairMAN: Are there any further questions ? t 
Mr. Cowan: There is one thing I must say again: That it does seem to me, from — 
the evidence given, that there are about a dozen things all combined to form a wrondl 
impression here through this section of the country in regard to Nova Scotia coal. 
They are almost all of them minor things, and they can easily be removed, and it — 
seems to me that somehody from either the Nova Scotia Government or somebody in” 
connection with the Dominion Government should appoint a commission to get busy 
and rid this country of those impressions. ‘Those impressions are here and they ar 
wrong impressions. 
Witness: If I were interested in Nova Sctoia coal and wanted to sell it, I would | 
organize a little educational campaign and have the press all over Ontario take it up. 4 
Mr. Cowan: That is one thing I am going to try to impress upon the committee — 
when we are discussing these matters, and that is the necessity that something be done. 
I do not know whether we can do as the Alberta Government is doing or not, but these 
wrong impressions should all be removed, and I am satisfied they can be. . 
The Acting CHARMAN: I suppose one of the reasons is that the Nova Scotia 
people have had no difficulty in selling their coal until recently. They have alwayal 
had a market for their output, so why should they undertake ‘the expense of a 
campaign when they had a sufficient market? }, 
Witness: I attended an investigation in Montreal before the Public Service Cor- 
poration. They were looking into the price of gas in Montreal, and the Purchasing 
Agent of the C.P.R., Mr. Britt; gave evidence that he could not get a pound of Nova 
Scotia coal. He ail he would like to get a lot of it, but could not get it, that there 
was no coal coming up the St. Lawrence. : 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. How long ago was that?—A. It was about a year ago. 
Mr. CuisHotm: The conditions were unique at that time. 


Mr. Cowan: It is not a case of their being able to sell their coal. Probably they” 
are selling all the coal they are now producing, but as I understand it, they can 
produce more than they are now doing, and the additional production would add a 
great deal to the prosperity of Nova Scotia, and increase the population, and in addi 
tion would save us from paying the horrible exchange which we now have to pay té 
a competing nation, so it is to the interests of evervbody that the output shall be 
enlarged. 


Mr. CuisHoitm: JI quite agree with you that that should be done, but let us nd 
forget that this committee is here for the purpose of finding out about the future fuel 
supply of Canada, and for what? For the purpose of supplying the needs of the 
province of Ontario. Would it not be a very good policy on the part of the people of 
Ontario to take a hand in this thing and co-operate and find out just exactly what 
the condition of coal is. They need the coal, they should do something on their part 
to find a cheaper coal than they are getting, and to find a supply of coal upon which — 
they can depend. It should not be left with the mines of Nova Scotia to go around 
Ontario and advertise its coal. I would say there should be co-operation. We are — 
putting evidence before them, and getting all the facts; we are endeavouring to bring © 
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dea for the people in Ontario to look into this? There should be an educational 
sampaign in the province of Ontario amongst the people themselves, just as well as in 
Nova Scotia. It is hardly fair to say that the miners of Nova Scotia should come 
nto the province of Ontario to advertise their coal. The people of Ontario want 
soal, and they want it as cheaply as they can get it. It is a question of whether they 
van get a good article at a reasonable price. Why do they not go out and try to find 
t? That is my view. $ ;. ; 


Mr. Cowan: I think you will find that as a usual thing the party who has the 
soods to sell is the one who has to do the rustling, 


_ Mr. CutsHorm: Not always. When I want to get a good rug, I would go around 
0 try and find where I could get it. 


Mr. Cowan: That does not usually apply in commercial life. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


| Q. You have seen lots of Nova Scotia coal?—A. Yes. 

| Q. You have burned it?—A. Yes. 

ie Q. And it gave a splendid fire?—A. Well, I have only used one Nova Scotia 
voal, and I think it was splendid. That was the old Sydney Mines. 

~ Q. You have lived in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. 

/ Q. And have lived in Cape Breton?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been there several winters?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. I remember when you lived there. You were using the old Sydney Mines coal 
n your house?—A. Yes. 

| ‘. Q. And found it a good article of fuel?—A. I think it was very good fuel. 


| Mr. McKenzie: There you are, Dr. Cowan. 


| Mr. Cowan: I ‘think we have yet to hear anybody come before this committee 
nd make any objection to Nova Scotia coal—there is not one. My own opinion is 
hat we have far better bituminous coal in Canada than you have in the United 
states. It may be you can select some over there better for gas purposes, but taking 
ne around, I believe our Canadian coals are superior to the American coals as I see 
t here. 


1 ae 


Wey q ; 
| Witness retired. 


a Mr. Cuisuotm: Mr. Hudson is here this morning. 

~ Mr. McKenzim: I submit that we should have a fuller committee when we are 
fearing Mr. Hudson. 

- Mr. Hupson: I could go over the matter, and I think this map will give a good 
xplanation of the situation of the coal trade at the present time. I could easily take 
‘ou from Nova Scotia to the coast, and explain what it is. I have a copy of this 
lan, not coloured, for each member of the committee. 

- Mr. Cuisnorm: I think it would not be proper to disconnect Mr. Hudson’s 
vidence, and there is a great deal I wish to get from him myself. 

= The Cuamman: If we are going to take it as official evidence, I think we had 
letter swear him, the same as the other witnesses. 


Josepu G.'S. Hupson: Called, sworn and examined. 


| By the Chairman: . 

ie Q. What is your occupation?—A. Mining engineer; holder of certificate of com- 

letency, Great Britain Underground Manager’s Certificate, Nova Scotia Manager’s 

lertificate, Nova Scotia Mines Act; had forty years experience in coal mining, 

latered on underground work when 17 years of age in the Pictou coal mines; then 

ent to England for three years and obtained first-class mine manager’s certificate ; 
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then returned to Nova Scotia. Have been mine manager for 25 years; was two ane 
a half years in the Fuel Agent’s office of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, 
general inspection and investigation work relative to coal and coal mining. 

Have been 12 years in the Department of Mines, Ottawa; worked on coal aul 
coal mining investigations, coal mine accidents, fuel problems. » 

Was technical adviser to Mr. C. A. Magrath, Fuel Controller for Canada from 
the date of his official appointment until the close of his office; now inspector of 
explosives, Department of Mines. 4 

Have been over and inspected all the principal coal fields in (Canada and have 
personal knowledge of the mining of coal in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, having been in the underground workings 
of the larger collieries in all the provinces. h 

In April, 1917, was appointed to make investigation as to the shortage of coal 1 in 
Canada, before Fuel Controller was appointed. 

I have prepared this map for the information of the committee in this way t0 
show the whole story of the coal trade in Canada. If you start down at Nova Scotia, 
these numbers on the map represent millions of tons and all these lines going 
through show the districts. I have drawn a base line through the country, so that 
it takes individually each of the provinces. Starting from 1913 we come back to 
1920, and I may say that all these columns are scaled exactly on the same scale, 80 
that they all represent exactly what they are. This blue line at the bottom lg the 
coal sent to the United States, 524,000 tons, from mere Scotia. i 


Dh 


By Mr. McKenzie: La 
Q. What year?—A. 1918. And the coal sent to the province of Quebec that 
year was 2,456,415, and the coal consumed in Nova Scotia 2,910,000. The total of 
these figures comes to 7,890,000. The war started in 1914, but did not make 
very much difference as you can see from the columns. In 1915 we released alma 
the same number, 7,463,000, and then when the war came on our men started © 
go over, and I may say right here that there is no place in Canada so hard hit 6 
the Nova Scotia coal trade by the war, for this reason, that there were over 6,00f 
miners enlisted and went overseas. The Government commandeered all the trans- 
portation vessels of the companies in Nova Scotia, and at the same time they wanted 
all the coal they could get. The Fuel Controller went down to Nova Scotia, and 
insisted, and told the men that they had to have the coal and it was just as impor- 
tant that they should have the coal as that they should have the men. I make the 
statement from the miners’ standpoint, that when anything like the war happened, 
the miner always jumped in. He was the first man to do something, and it happened 
in this case, and we have less production and less men to do the work. Then we 
came down to a low point in 1919, to 5,720,000 tons, and in 1920 it came up to 
6,395,000 tons. I have not been bls to cover that in this column I am pointing to 
because I have not the distribution, but this shows how it has gone down, and you 
will allow me to make one comparison. In the year 1914 Nova Scotia used 2,208, 336 
tons, percentage of sales 35-7. In 1920 we used 2,445,195 tons or 48 per cent. ut 
that is not exactly what I am trying to show. That largely accounts for the co 
I am giving these figures to show how the trade has been turned, and the dificulties 
Nova Scotia coal operators have had in maintaining that coal trade in Quebec. In 
1914 Nova Scotia sent 2,381,582 tons up to the province of Quebec, what is known 
as the St. Lawrence route, and that trade would equal 38-6 per cent of their total 
gale. In the year 1920 there was 240,701 tons of Nova Scotia coal came up to Quebec, 
which represented 4-7 per cent of their total sale. So that you can see how that i is 
going on. You will see here on the map, from 1918, in that column I am showing 
you, the bituminous coal which was imported to he province of Quebec in that 
period. See what it is in 1918. It has gone up to 4,299,000. So that has all come 
in competition with Nova Scotia coal in the province’ of Quebec, in that market 
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mown as the St. Lawrence market. If you come to the province of New Brunswick 
you will see the position in these small blocks. Last year it was 161,000 tons, and 
it has never reached up to more than 250,000 tons. It is a very small production. 
Tt is used locally. The area of coal in New Brunswick is quite an extensive area, 
but the seams are very very thin. They run from 12 inches to 28 inches, and they 
lie very close to the surface. Most of the mining down there was 32 feet from the 
surface. A great deal of it was on the surface, six or eight or ten feet of overburden, 
and that is taken out with a steam shovel, and put on a car. Now these columns 
referring to Quebec show what is used of American coal, plus what is used of the 
loal from Nova Scotia. Now we come to the province of Ontario. These columns 
representing the amount of coal imported do not represent exactly the quantity of 
coal used in the province of Ontario, because a great deal of coal goes to the head 
of the lakes, Jack Fish Bay, the Sault, Port Arthur, and Fort William, and they are 
distributed further west, generally not any further west than the first divisional 
point in Saskatchewan. So that these columns of different colours here show what 
has gone further west out of Ontario, represented by these lines which correspond 
to the figures in these other columns. 

- Then we come to Saskatchewan. Saskatchewan did not show very much reduc- 
tion last year, 349,000 tons, but there is a very great possibility with the coal fields 
m Saskatchewan, Taylortown, Bienfel, and Pierce Rochelle. There are great possi- 
bilities that the northern section of Saskatchewan is going to yield very good coal, 
id I notice in the paper yesterday that the Saskatchewan Government sent up an 
xxpedition to look into it. Now we come back to Alberta, of which we have heard a 
reat deal very lately. 

» Coming down you will see the coal in Alberta is increasing very rapidly and that 
is very largely due to the very aggressive policies that the Provincial Government of 
Iberta have taken to push their coal on what they call the natural market, which is 
fast of the eastern boundary. They do not claim to send so much into British 
Yolumbia on account of it being a mountainous section and taking a very high freight 
ate. From figures which I have gathered, we learn that in 1913 they have a production 
if four million tons, while in 1920, they had a large production which came up very 
lose to 7,000,000 tons—6,858,000 tons. 

_ They are sending a small portion of their coal into the United States, but it is 
ust going over the line and is represented by this small column here (indicating). 
“hese red lines on the chart represent Canada’s coal which-is being used in Canada, 
Aanitoba and part of Saskatchewan, and the green lines represent what is being used 
o their own province. 


ie | i 


By Mr. Cowan: 

_ Q. The red line represents what is used in the province of Alberta?—A. Yes. 
Tere again my figures are for 1915, and you can see that the amount is considerably 
acreased. I have not been able to get the figures for the year 1920, so I have not 
ntered them in this production column. 

- Out in British Columbia, we have not very much increase. Their coal trade 
juctuates to a certain extent. These blue lines on the bottom of the chart show where 
he coal goes in the United States. There is a large amount of coal goes there, but 
onsiderable of it is bunker coal, and they have sent a great deal of it to Alaska. That 
the most productive coal which they have, and they have increased up to two million 
ight hundred and fifty thousand tons. There is one question that I do not think has 
een touched upon, and that is this: Im the year 1913, the International Geological 
vongress, which meets every three years, was invited by the Dominion Government to 
pme to Canada. Each year, before their Congress they choose one subject for 
iscussion, and in 1913, when they were invited to come to Canada, they choose as their 
abject “Coal.” This table (indicating) was made up on the metric ton which does 
ot differ very much from our ordinary long ton. The tables are made up in two 
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ways. That is the actual coal reserve, and the possible coal reserves which are thought 
to be in existence as determined by a geological survey. This gives the area in square 
miles. and in metric tons. I do not think, as far as I can recall, that we have on the 
record the amount of coal available in each of our provinces, and if the committee 
would like, I will read it as I have the table prepared from Mr. D. B. Dowling’s of the 
Geological Survey book on this subject. 

In the province of Nova Scotia, that includes Cumberland, Colchester, Pictou, 
Antigonish, Richmond, Inverness, and the Cape Breton land and submarine areas, 
including seams of one foot or over to a depth of four thousand feet, they have a 
area of one hundred and seventy-four and thirty one-hundredths and an actual reserve 
of 2,248,151,000, a probable reserve of 273.5 square miles, with a coal reserve of 
4,891,817,000 tons. That is the actual known areas upon measurement for coal, of 
over one foot in thickness, to a depth of four thousand feet. .: { 

New Brunswick, of course, is very small, and they have not a very large area, but 
their coal runs from 22 inches down to about 18. In the twenty-two inch thick, they 
have an area of one hundred and twelve square miles, with a reserve of one hundred 
and thirty-eight million tons, in the seams eighteen to twenty inches thick, there are 
nine square miles— . 

By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. You said nine square miles ?—A. Yes, it is a very small district, and their 
reserve there is only about thirteen million tons, or a total of one hundred and Attys 
one million tons. 

Saskatchewan, of course, has a very large area. The Belly ‘River series runs: 
from four to eight feet, the actual area is eighteen square miles, and the actual reserve 
one hundred and eight million tons, while the probable area is about seven thousand two. 
hundred square miles with a total probable reserve of thirty-three billion eight hundred - 
million tons. The tertiary coal is found in an area of about two hundred and eighty 
eight square miles with a reserve of two billion, three hundred and four million tone 
while the probable area is fifty-nine hundred square miles. with a probable reserve 
twenty-three billion, six hundred million tons, this gives a total actual area of hve 
hundred and six square miles, with an actual reserve of two billion four hundred and 
twelve million tons, with a potable area of thirteen thousand one hundred square 
miles, with a probable reserve of fifty-seven billion, four hundred million tons of coal. 


‘Tae 


By Mr, Cowan: 4 

Q. Yes, and they have not even started to find it—A. Well, that is there anyway. 
Alberta has a known area of twenty thousand three hundred square miles, with three 
hundred and eighty six billion, three hundred and ninety-two million, eight hundred 
thousand tons, with a possible reserve of fifty-six thousand three hundred and seventy- 
five square miles, and a total probable reserve of six hundred and seventy-three billion, 
five hundred and fifty-four million, six hundred thousand tons of coal. ai 

Mr. Cowan: That should last us for a year or two anyhow. va 

Witness: Yes. British Columbia has a very large area of coal, four hundred and 
thirty-nine square miles, giving over twenty-three billion tons of coal, with a possible» 
reserve of six thousand one hundred and ninety-five square miles, and a possible 
reserve of over fifty billion tons. 

There have been a great many questions coming up I have noticed of the differen 
between mining coal in Nova Scotia and in the United States. I do not think I can 
possibly go into the details very much, but I can give you some idea of it, because 
IT mined coal in Nova Scotia for a great number of years, both in land and in s 
marine areas, and have gone through the hand-picked mines and also those where 
machines are used, and I have been down in a great many of the mines in Ohio. In 
Ohio there are large areas of coal down there, and they are lying most advantageously ” 
for the operators and have a very low cost for mining from the face of the coal where’ 
it is extracted, to the cars on the mine siding. The celebrated seam down there it 
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own as the Freeport No. 6, it is more than six feet thick, and it lies only from 
ninety to one hundred and twenty feet below the surface. They have no gas, and 
no water, and they can run an electric cutting machine in there anywhere they like 
right up to the face and back again. Now, referring to Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton mines: We have nearly eighty per cent of our reserve underneath the sea. 
Almost all coal there is away under the surface, and extends seaward, going 
toward the old coast-line, which we found was several miles out, so that it is very 
deep. In the Dominion No. 2, or Sydney Mines No. 1, I think those mines were 
1,000 feet deep as against the Ohio mines, 100 feet deep. At Sydney Mines, they 
have gone down—sunk their shaft less than one-half mile from ‘the shore, and ‘then 
have gone about a mile and a half out to sea. so they are hauling that coal under- 
ground a distance of over two miles.. Now, on that haulage question alone. Down in 
the Ohio mines on account of the large areas, and their levels, ‘there is plenty of 
headway, and they can use a three-ton car in mining, which they call a “ mine-car,” 
whereas in Sydney Mines, they call it a “pit-tub,” and it only holds about half a 
ton, so the hauling of one car in the Ohio mines means the hauling of six in the 
Sydney mines. - é 
During the war I had to go down with Mr. S. A. Taylor, who was the adviser of 
(Dr. Garfield, the Fuel ‘Controller of the United States. It was his first visit to Nova 
Scotia. He had never seen a submarine or under-sea workings, and he said he had 
no idea that coal was mined under such conditions as he saw in Nova Scotia. At 
Sydney Mines we showed him that the cost of hauling a ton of coal from the face 
jot the deeps, at Sydney Mines, to the top of the shaft was as much as ‘the total 
eost of the whole production of some mines with which he was connected in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohi. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

| Q. Will you make that a little clearer, Mr. Hudson? You said the cost of taking 
me ton of coal—A. I said the cost of taking one ton of coal from the face of the 
Jeeps in the Prince’s Pit, that is Sydney No. 1, was actually more than the cost of 
Mining coal in the mines with which he was connected in some sections of ‘Pennsyl- 
vania—that the actual haulage was more than the total cost of production in Penn- 
sylvania—some sections of it. Now, when it comes to a question of timbering, when 
we consider that one of the Labour members from Cape Breton instanced the 
(aledonian mines, now known as Dominion No. 4. The Caledonian was started at 
the surface, in 1862, and has been going continuously as a producing mine from that 
me onward, having total shipments of over two thousand tons per day in certain 
periods, and three thousand tons in some periods per day, so the ‘Caledonian mine 
8 one of the large mines. In some places it is over twelve thousand feet deep on an 
amgle of six degrees, and’in some places, from the face of the west level to the face 
vf the east level, it is four miles. I cannot tell you the hundreds of thousands of 
ions which have been extracted out of that shaft, but it could be figured up and you 
ould get some -idea, but assuming that they are taking a thousand tons a day out 
£ one shaft, you could imagine the amount of coal that has been removed from 
his mine. 

Now, in Ohio, you can go down there and see any quantity of mines that are 
oducing a thousand or twelve hundred or fifteen hundred tons a day, whose capital 
wecount does not reach one hundred thousand dollars for the whole outfit, that is. 
inking the shaft, opening the mine, development, power plant, and all the buildings, 
vhereas if you take one of the Cape Breton mines, such as Dominion No. 6, their 
japital account runs up as high as seven hundred thousand dollars before they even 
et one thousand tons per day; so you can see the large amount of money which ha3 
be invested in comparison with the mines of the United States, and which adds 
terially to the cost of the Nova Scotia coal. Take, for instance, the coal area at 
Aietou—we will say, the Drummond mine. They were working down until a shgyt 
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time ago at a vertical depth of twenty-four hundred feet, so the amount of timber 
that had to be put in was tremendous to support their workings, and they have had 
to make a change on several occasions. e 

When you come to Alberta, you find in the province of Alberta nearly all the 
coal you can get, that is, coal that is known as domestic coal, or the old previous name 
of lignite—which was not a very good one—a better name is domestic. We ha 
good mines at Taylorton, which are capable of producing up to fifteen hundred or two 
thousand tons per day. As regards transportation, that question is coming up more 
and more, and has been the cause of advancing the price of goal very much. T 
Dominion ‘Government and the Provincial Government have undertaken the brique 
tine of Saskatchewan coal. They have developed that in one district, and they hope 
to go on and in a very short time make it an important factor in the fuel situation of 
Canada. They are claiming that they can carbonize that coal, and bring it up toa 
certain consistency by binding it in the form of briquettes, so that it will be equal, 
in heating value to anthracite coal. } 


By Mr. Cowan: ‘ 

Q. Before you leave that: There is a seam of coal there about twenty-five or 
thirty feet underground?—A. Yes. , a 
Q. Do you know anything about the other seam that is reported to exist sever 
hundred feet underground—do you know anything as to the quality of it?—A. (0, 
I have never seen it, but in all probability it will be a very high quality of coal, 
because the deeper you go the more pressure you will get on it, and it will probab 
be better coal than the coal which lies close to the surface. In Alberta we have t 
coal that you can get at easily. If you go in from the portal at Moosejaw and co 
through the Crow’s Nest Pass coalfield, from Bemis right through to McGillivray 
Oreek, taking in Hillcrest, Bellevue, Blairmore, and Colman, coming into the highest 
grade of bituminous coal—you find coal there which runs from seventy-five to eighty 
per cent fixed carbon, so that it makes extremely good steam coal, and out there they 
are using bituminous for steam purposes. Then when you get about seventy-five 
miles from Frank, you come into the Fernie coal district, which of course is in 
British Columbia, and then you have an extremely high-grade coal good for steam 
purposes. This Crow’s Nest Pass coal is practically equal to the British Admiralty 
coal of South Wales: that is, the English people demonstrated or classified the ant ‘a 
cite coal as containing eighty-eight per cent of fixed carbon; they classified t 
Admiralty coal at from seventy-five to eighty per cent fixed carbon, the volatile 
matter, of course, being very small. Now, if you follow up through the Belly River 
formation, you get into the mountain section, where the pressure is much heavier, 
and you come to the Kootenay series which starts at Bellevue, and comes up through 
Sheeps Oreek, and then there is the Mountain Park, and these other series which 
Professor Pitcher has explained to you. Take, for instance, the coal at S eeps 
Creek owned by Mr. Burns. That coal is very nearly up to anthracite; it is not up 
to the eighty-eight per cent fixed carbon, but it runs up to about eighty-five per 
cent, so it is a very high grade coal, and the seams are very advantageously situated: 
because the Grand Trunk Pacific line goes right through there, so that from a spur 
line on to the other side of Edson, which is the divisional point down into the Moun- 
tain Park and the Cadomin field, then it is only about fifty or sixty miles until they 
come to the main line, and TI think in the Cadomin there is a great deal of that 
coal which can be obtained by stripping, and then they have the same thing at 
Tofield, on the east side of Edmonton, which provides for an enormous supply of coal, 
This point, however, must never be lost sight of in speaking of transportation. 
When you come from Nova Scotia or from Alberta, nearly two thousand miles away: 
you have coal in both provinces, but in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, where you 
have about seventy per cent of your actual manufacturing going on you have two 
provinces that do not produce any coal. Now, the question of course is this: How 7 
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an we bring Nova Scotia coal up into Ontario and how far west can we bring it, 
md how far can we bring that Alberta coal down into this country to meet the west- 
yound coal. These figures (indicating) represent our imports at the present time, 
nd they show that we are importing into Canada more coal than is actually being 
mined in this country. That is very largely the position in which we find ourselves. 
. large amount of manufacturing is done in Ontario and Quebec, where they have 
1C coal, and it is a very serious question as to what would happen to the manufacturers 
—I am digressing a little in this—but it is a question what would happen to the 
Janadian manufacturers in the eastern provinces, if the United States stopped our 
oal supply, and in that connection I might say that we have enormous water powers 
n these two provinces, and I think if an investigation ig made of the water power 
hat could be developed, we would find it would very nearly equal the coal which is 
ised in these two provinces, and we would not have to impor't so much coal nor send out 
uch a large amount of money. I am not prepared to say how much we are sending 
jut, but it must run over one hundred million dollars a year for coal, and coal rates 
it the present time, so we are coming to a point where it must be considered as to 
whether we can get Nova Scotia coal farther up against the competition of American 
dal, because you can rest assured that the American mine operators are not going 
o let go of these provinces, until they are compelled to. It is a most adventageous 
laarket for them. The coal imported to the head of the lakes is largely water-borne, 
ind the railway companies have to make provision to get their coal in in six months 
i sufficient quantities to last them for twelve, and that brings up the question of 
ftorage and all the rest of it. This is ‘a very advantageous market for the American 
‘perators, because they can send that coal up in the summer time when their own 
narket is rather reduced, and they are having a slack time, so that they have the 
ldvantage of our Canadian trade here for the summer, and their own trade for the 
mimter, and they are able to produce coal at the present time a great deal cheaper in 
he United States than we can here in Canada, for the reason that the fields are 
omparatively new there, they have tremendous territories to work on, they have very 
fw mining difficulties such as they have in Nova Scotia, therefore, they are able to 
jroduce coal very, very cheaply. It is true they are taking all the cream off, and 
ll pay for it very dearly some time, but not in our days, but their reserves are so 
mormously large, that they can afford to dg that, and the American Government 
‘as not very much control over them, because as a rule they are privately owned 
aterests. 

Ve By Mr. Douglas: 

im Q. Mr. Hudson, what percentage of the American soft coal production comes 
~Canada?—A. Very little. The normal production is about six hundred million 
pos of bituminous coal, and out of that we get something like fifteen or sixteen 
Milion, so that it is not a very large quantity. 

_ Q. So it would be only about two or three per cent?—A. That is all. 

| Q. You are inclined to think they will try to hold this two or three per cent?—A. 
shat is true, and my reason for saying that is that last there was a big firm came in 
ad established themselves at Buffalo, with the determination of holding that Cana- 
ian market. : 

|} Q. It is a very small quantity comparatively speaking?—A. It is very small as 
pmpared with the whole, but it is a close market for the fields in Ohio, and parts of 
llimois and Pennsylvania, and they have had this market for a long time, and they 
: II not let it go until they have to. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
he Q. How many million ‘tons did you say of soft coal came from the American 
yinto Canada?—A. Between fifteen and sixteen million. 
bs Q. Between fifteen and sixteen?—A. Yes. 


Ne 


’ [Mr. J. G. S. Hudson.]} 
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Q. What is the total production of coal in Canada?—A. The total production of 
coal in Canada last year was about fifteen million tons. 
Q. So that fifty per cent of the soft coal consumed in Canada comes across the 
border ?—A. Yes. Ordinarily speaking we import as much coal as we mine. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


—A. No. 
The Actinc CuairnmMan: He did not mention Sheeps Creek. 
Mr. Cowan: Yes, he did. 
Witness: Yes, I did, but I do not know that you could call it anthracite coal. 
Tn Alberta the only place it is worked is at Bank Head, by the Canadian Pacific. ~ 


By Mr. Cowan: | 

Q. Which is a limited deposit?—A. Yes, it is a limited deposit, and only amount 

to about one hundred and fifty thousand, or one hundred and sixty thousand tons 
a year, but between Alberta and British Columbia, there is quite a possibility of th 
being anthracite there is what is known as the Ground Hog district. I do not know 
—I would not like to say Dr. Cowan—that the Sheep Creek coal is anthracite. ; 
Q. But is is so near it?—A. Yes, it is so near it that for all domestic purposes, 

it would be actually as good. i 5 
Q. That is what I wish to impress upon the committee that there is a very la 
deposit of coal there so near anthracite that for all intents an dpurposes it can he 
declared to be anthracite coal. —A. Mr. Tuned Mr. Pat Burns’ See ee 


deposves) as oak gives a wovidertal analysis and is one of the very best steam coals 4 
eould get. ‘y 

Q. Of all the coals in western Canada that coal would wanioar the best into 
Ontario; it would be the most profitable; it would suffer less from degradation ? md 
Yes, but if we touch upon the question of transportation, to transport that coal into 
Ontario, would demand a tremendous freight rate. | 

Q. But of all the coal there, that would be the best—in Alberta?—A. it corres: 
ponds very largely to an analysis of the Crow’s Nest coal; it is a very fine grade of 
coal—but there is also a fine grade of coal in the Kootenay series. = 

Q. But that has not been, developed at all? That is lying there in billions of 
tons?—A. The Alberta Government have taken a very wise policy in that they are 


tion,—a ate ea should be followed up. 4 
Q. My opinion is that the coal is there, and that is the point I wish to impres Ss 
on ‘the committee that there is a large quantity of coal there which is anthracite co a 
to all intents and purposes?—A. Yes. 
Q. And it is lying east of the Rocky Mountains?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Dovcrias (Cape Breton): And in unlimited quantities? 4 
Mr. Cowan: Yes. a 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


the output and production of the coal in Canada for the year 1920 was 16,623,0 } 
tons, and the coal imported for that same year was, bituminous, and run-of-1 1 


was 4,881,313, or 18,742,542 tons imported, as gainst the production of 16,623,59¢ 
tons for 1920. | 
(Mr. J. G. S. Hudson.] 
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Q. Now, how was that production of sixteen million odd tons divided?—A. Ob, 
divided? 

-  Q. Yes, as to provinces?—A. Nova Scotia, 6,395,545; New Brunswick, 161,164 
tons; Saskatchewan, 349,860; Alberta, 685,934; British Columbia, 2,856,920 tons, and 
the Yukon Territories, 763 tons. 

Q. Now, have you figures for the quantity of anthracite imported into Canada 
last year ?—A. Yes, the anthracite coal and dust imported last year was 4,881,313 tons. 
 Q. Have you any figures to show what quantity of our own bituminous coal was 
exported—sent out of Canada?—A. The exports of coal in 1920 were 2,558,174 tons. 
That, of course, was very largely British Columbia and Alberta. Nova Scotia coal 
exports were very small last year. 

Q. The export from British Columbia is quite substantial is it not?—A. I beg 
your pardon. 

Q. There is quite an export trade from British Columbia?—A. Yes, of course, 
British Columbia from Nanaimo and Union Bay supplies the Northern Alaskan trade, 
but there is a very large bunker trade on the Pacific coast. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
 Q. Do they not ship down south to the American coast cities?—A. Yes, to San 
Fransisco, but that is all included in the exports. 
Q. That Nanaimo mine is submarine?—A. Nanaimo is, yes. 
Q. They are having the same difficulties because it is a submarine, as they have 
in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes, they have a very high cost out there, because they have to 
bring in their coal in that way. 
Q. It is practically the same quality as the Nova Scotia coal?—A. Yes, very 
largely, as far as the analysis shows. 


By Mr. McKenzie: , 

QQ. We were speaking this morning to Mr, Dion about the production of Nova 
Scotia coal for gas purposes. We use the Nova Scotia coal for gas purposes. What 
do you say about that, Mr. Hudson? Is it suitable for gas producing purposes ’— 
A. The Ottawa Gas Company ig a very small concern when you speak about coal. 
‘I think Mr. Dion quoted they were using about twenty-five thousand tous in the 
‘production of gas and coke. When we think that at one time the Everett Gas Com- 
“pany—that is the Whitney Company—when it started, they were providing a market 
for Nova Scotia and Cape Breton coal in the winter time, which had not existed 
‘before, and it resulted in the greater development of several seams such as the. 
'Phelen seams, the Harbour seam, and the Gouvry seam, at Blockhouse. All this 
‘eoal was submitted and tested, and in the ultimate analysis, it was practically tested 
‘at Syracuse, so that the question came around how long it would be before they 
‘could increase the output of this coal in Cape Breton, and as the Everett Gas Com- 
pany could obtain this coal, they spent a tremendous lot of money putting in the gas 
works, and opening the railway from the mines in the Glace Bay district to Louisburg 
and the building of the piers to transport the coal by water, to the New Englana 
market and the quantity for quite a long time to the Everett Gas Company ran up 
‘to nearly half a million tons of coal a year. Now, as regards the use of Nova Scotia. 
eoal for gas purposes, I may say, in speaking of the smaller or medium sized cities 
that Halifax has been making gas out of that coal for seventy years. 


By Mr. Cowan: . 
Q. And they have not poisoned anybody yet with the gas?—A. Not at all, not 


that I know of. 
' Mr. Cowan: They are raising up a lot of things against that Nova Seotia coal. 


it do not know why it is allowed to continue. 


(Mr. J. G. S. Hudson.] 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. After our Nova Scotia coal has been prepared for coking purposes, that is 
when it is ground and washed, what percentage of sulphur still remains?—A. If you 
take the coal and it contains, say, one and one-half per cent of sulphur in the coal, 
—if you make that coal into coke, in the raw state, the sulphur will go to the end 
of the steel rails—speaking of a manufacturing plant there—it does not dissolve and 
go on at all, it does not follow—it stays there, but when you wash the coal, you 
reduce that percentage by one-half, so if your coal contains one and a half per cent 
of sulphur as at Sydney Mines, by washing the coal it is reduced to one-half of one 
per cent, and therefore does not take so much flux in the blast furnaces, and following 
through into the steel and into the open hearth, a purifying which is done by 
doltimite and limestone. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. So you think there is not an excessive amount of sulphur in Nova Scotia 
coal’—A. There again, Nova Scotia coal has ben successfully mined for'a hundred 
years for use on the boats and steamers, and in fact when I was in the C.P.R., at one 
time they were bringing Pittsburgh coal down to Quebec to put on the Empress boats; 
they had a contract to make very fast time from London to Yokohama with mail. 
But in the winter the bunker coal was reserve coal mined by the Dominion Coal 
Company, and this coal was used on the Hmpress and she made the best trip she ever 
did with the reserve coal. 4 

Q. So that, transportation being right, and salesmanship being right, there is no 
reason on earth, as far as I can can see why that Nova Scotia coal should not sell i in 
this locality and supplant American coal—A. It did come up ‘as far as this. Of 
course there were the very cheap rates as compared with the rates which obtain now. 
What they are I am not in a position to say. | 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Mr. Hudson, I want to bring you down to the large coal areas at Mabou. Have 
you been able to get an analysis of that coal?—A. No, the Dominion Government 
department have made no analysis of the Mabou coal. I have tried in a great many 
places, and I have had the Geological Survey reports, and they have no analysis of © 
that coal. a) 

Q. Do you know the territory?—A. I have been on that field and been at the 
mine, and know that field. 

@. You have seen the article?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your opinion of it?—A. It is very good coal. si 

Q. Is there any unsurmountable difficulty in operating that mine, in your judg- 
ment?—A. Some years ago, I forget the date—the question came up about the 
Mabou mines, and Mr. Fielding sent me down there to make a special report. a 

Q. Yes, I remember the time—A. I went down and made a report, which wag 
considered eminently satisfactory. a 

Q. You remember at that time, Mr. Hudson, that the mine was flooded?—A. Yes, 
when I examined the mine. and examined the workings I noticed that. That mine 
should not have been flooded. By putting in a dam which could have been put in in 
twenty-four hours, the water could not have broken through. : 

Q. Your contention is that the present condition of the mine is due to negligence? — 
—A. Yes. a 

Q. You made an estimate at that time of what it would cost you to drain the 
mine?—A. Yes, I think go. ) 

Q. It was not very much?—A. No, very little; a very small amount. 

Q. Now, another question. You made the statement before that the standard — 


no ‘to determine the quantity of coal in any given area is four thousand ioe a 
— es. ’ 


(Mr. J. G. S. Hudson.] 
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Q. If you have to go down four thousand feet, in order to determine the quantity 
of coal there—A. Well,.excuse me. Four thousand feet is taken as the limit at which 
you can go down vertically and work coal properly. 
| Q. You do not know whether four thousand has ever been the depth to 
which they have gone down in that vast area there?—A. No. 

Q. As a matter of fact, nobody knows that, because as far as they have gone, they 
have located six seams of coal one over the other ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You know something about the geographical position of those areas?—A. Yes. 
Q. In your judgment could not that coal be brought up the St. Lawrence by 
water at a very reasonable cost as compared with other deposits of coal?—A. Yes. I 
may say I had occasion not very long ago to look into the proposition. There was 
some Scotch firm made an application to our deputy minister here about an available 
coal field that was undeveloped, and mentioned Cape Breton so that I assumed from 
that they were shipping people. The deputy minister asked me to make a report, and 
I did so and I instanced Mabou, and I suggested in reference to transportation to get 
out from the shipping here at Port Hastings, and also there is every possibility of 
the Eastern harbour being made available for shipping at no excessive cost, and at 
much less time than would be required to extend the Inverness railroad from Inver- 
ness so as to include St. Rose and Chimney Corner. I sent them the plans and maps 
and things of that sort, and they were evidently very much taken with it. 
Q. Here is what I am getting at. Here (indicating) is Western Cape Breton 
Island, with all respect for these deposits—they are very fine deposits—but here is my 
contention: Here (indicating) is Western Cape Breton: could they not connect with 
the gulf of St. Lawrence by a straight line and avoid all the fogs and everything else, 
and all other obstructions, so that this coal could be taken to the river St. Lawrence 
here (indicating) more directly than from any other port of Nova Scotia?—A. That 
is, inside of Cape North. The other boats have to go around Cape North. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Is it not possible to put that coal on the boat at a point there in Cape Breton 
—on a boat which can navigate the St. Lawrence river all the way? Can the small 
boats not navigate through the gulf to save trans-shipping at Montreal? 

_ Mr. CutsHonm: It depends on the canals here. 

_ Wrryess: Dr. Cowan, you have to trans-ship—take the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany alone, running up to thirteen or fourteen or fifteen thousand tons a day. That 
coal has to be shipped in very large boats— 

| Mr. Cowan: I can see that. 

_ Wrirness (continuing) :—to stand the cost of transportation, because the small 
boat is a great expense. You cannot bring a boat up the St. Lawrence river because 
you have only fourteen feet of water on the sill at Cornwall, so that you cannot get 
Very much more than a boat carrying two thousand tons over the Cornwall locks. 
That all opens up the question that Mr. Keefer has been speaking of so much about, 
the Georgian Bay Canal. 


By Mr. Cowan: . 
Q. That will solve tke whole thing?—A. Some years ago we figured a great deal 
on a boat called the Fitzo, a boat of about seven thousand tons deadweight capacity. 
by 
ye By Mr. McKenzie: 
| Q. Have you ever given any thought to the difference in cost of the transportation 
of coal up the St. Lawrence as between taking the coal in large boats to Montreal, 
and then sending it up in smaller boats through the canals, or taking the smaller 
boats all the way and going up through the canals to Port Arthur? Do you understand 
my question?—A. Yes, I think I do. ‘From Sydney, at any rate, you cannot come any- 
where because Pictou would be there, but from either the Whitney Pier or the North 
[Mr. J. G. S. Hudson.] 
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Sydney, or the Dominion Coal Company you can run a ten thousand ton boat up th 
river with. coal. When you get up the river, as far as Quebec, she has to go in th 
basin, and the discharging plant is not so big, but if you put it in at Hochelaga, ther 
they run four or five grabs into her, so they can discharge that boat at the rate of 
four or five thousand tons an hour, and get it out very quickly which is an important 
thing, as the St. Lawrence.is only open for navigation from the 1st May to the Is 
October. If you run a small boat,—you build a small boat for coal carriers because 
in the coal boat—take a seven or eight thousand ton boat you have your engines af 
and she is all hatches ahead from there forward, so when she comes under the drops 
all the hatches are opened up to the end of the boat and you get four or five grabs inte 
her because she has no between-decks, she is open from the keelson up to the hatch 
combings and you have practically to put on no men in discharging that cargo. If ii 
was a small boat, you could not afford to build it unless it was for a general cargo” 
eapacity and then you would have between decks and stanchions in each boat but if she 
had seven thousand tons, she would have a captain and first and second mate, and a 
boatswain, and then a first and second and third engineer, and she would have a crey 
of perhaps not more than thirty, where as if you were running a small boat you would 
have your captain, and first and second made, and your first and second and third 
engineers just. the same as the others, and if this small boat was one of a two thousand _ 
ton capacity, you would be running five boats instead of the one, so you would have a 
overcharge of four as against one—you would have four times that overhead charge 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. You think then the better practice would be to carry the coal in large quantities 
to Montreal, for instance, and if it was to go on farther to, say, Port Arthur, or other 
ports, under present conditions, the better way would be to transfer it to these two. 
thousand ton boats?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would pay better than to send a small boat all the way up?—A. Un 
doubtedly. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


(. Does that trans-shipping at Montreal cause a fatal desnadanion 2A. “Degra- 
dation” is not a very good word to use. 

Mr. Cowan: I do not like the darned thing myself. It sounds too immoral for me. 
I cannot twist my tongue around it, but that seems to be the word they use. 


Witness: ‘There may be some loss in grading of the coal- But that is very im- 
material. At one time when a Montreal agent wanted coal they loaded the steamer 
and he wanted a hatch of screen coal and a hatch of run-of-mine, and a hatch of slack 
That was down at the mine, but now when we have got the mechanical grabs it is more 
advantageous as far as the coal is concerned to ship all the coal as run-of-mine, s0 
that when the coal is taken out of the holds of the a’essels, it runs up on a boom, the 
boom runs up about eighty feet over the hatch and then the grab runs back—the 
clamshell grabs—the two ton grabs, and ‘that is emptied onto the screen, and the 
screening is done there at that point, so in transporting all the coal it is mei 
advantageous not to separate it into grades until it reaches the point where it is to be 
consumed. i. 

Q. Supposing you were taking the Nova Scotia coal up to Montreal in that way, 
and did the screening in Montreal: Would there be any difficulty in getting a hataln 
of the three different classes to which you referred?—A. No, the larger people i a 
Montreal are the railway companies, and they want the screened coal or the lump coa. 
to put on the tenders of their engine, and they screen the coal and then send the slack 
to the power house where they have designed the large furnaces and self-stocking 
grates, and they use that coal there, so the man who gets his coal knows he is getting 
screen coal in the ordinary trade term, whereas if he gets it at the mines, he is liable 
to have a great percentage of slack, 

[Mr. J. G. S. Hudson.] 
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Mr. ‘Cowan: I am more convinced than ever that all that is wanted in handling 
ova ‘Scotia coal is a little bit of business management. 


The Acting CHarrMan: Is there anything further? Our usual hour is about up. 
Mr. Dovctas (Cape Breton): Mr. Hudson is always available. 
Mr. Cowan: We may want him again. I think his statement this morning has 
een very, very good. 
Mr. Doucuias (Cape Breton): And very interesting. 
Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I have made some extra copies of this plan which, 
owever, are not coloured. If any of the committte want them— 
The CuHairmMan: For to-morrow we have the lignite utilization men here. Dr. 
teele informed me that Mr. Stansfield is not with the board now, but Mr. Ross, the 
hairman, will be here. 
Mr. Cowan: That is Mr. Ross, of Montreal. 
opi CHAIRMAN: As far as I know, that is our programme for to-morrow. 
. CuisHoLM: Have you made any arrangements with reference to hearing the 

a= of these auditors who are coming? 

Mr. Cowan: I think a wire should be sent. 


The Actinc CHarRMAN: You were not here when the matter was first discussed 
is morning, Dr. ‘Chisholm ? 
Mr. CuisHotm: No. 
The Actinc CHairMAN: Do you wish to send for them now? 
Mr Cowan: I made a motion this morning; I do not know whether it was seconded 
> not. 
Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): I second it now. 
- The Actinc CHairMAN: Now, the motion is made by Dr. Cowan, seconded by Mr. 
ouglas—Dr. Cowan have you written out the wire? I think you were to do that. 
_ Mr. Doucuas (‘Cape Breton): Wire Mr. Dougall that these figures must be here 
-morrow. Will that be all right 
The Actina Cuaiman: Would you make it as positive as that, that they “must ” 
» here, or shall we say that we expect them to-morrow ? 
_ Mr. Dovatas (Cape Breton): I understand that’ one of them came up on the train, 
d that Mr. McCaw was in Ottawa last night. A gentleman told me he saw him. If 
at is correct, and it is correct as far as I know, it looks as if they were endeavouring 
belittle the committee, and I think it is time to be positive. 
| The Actine CHairMAN: I would think that from what Mr. Elkin said this morning 
at it isa matter of checking the figures: 
Mr. Evxin: Mr. Dougall told me Mr. McCaw was in Montreal last night. I do not 
ink he is here. If he is, I do not know it, and I want to be quite positive about that, 
eause Mr. Douglas says he was here last night under an assumed name, and I do not 
ink that is correct. 
The Actinc CHairMaAN: I did not understand it that way. 
Mr. Evxin: Mr. Douglas was under that impression. I do not think that is 
rrect at all. If Mr. McCaw was here I would surely know it. 
~ Mr. Cowan: I would say to wire him to be here immediately. 
Mr. McKenziz: One of the directors of the company is here, and as far as I can 
®, there is not the slightest intention on the part of the company to withhold this 
formation. I do not see why, when one of the directors is right before you why he 
ld not take the responsibility of getting in touch with this gentleman and asking 
to be here at the earliest possible moment—whatever that moment may be— 

‘to-morrow if possible. He can call up Mr. Dougall and tell him what we want. 
¥ [Mr. J.. G. S. Hudson,] 
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Mr. Cowan: I move that the Chairman be instructed to wire the Dominion Com 
pany that we must have these cost sheets not later than Friday, and ask for a reply 
Mr. Guisnoum: Just there: Supposing these cost sheets involve a great deal o 
work to get them prepared and in proper shape. That takes time. I will admit tha 
we should have been informed why they are not here. but it might take a couple 0! 
days. This may be work which involves considerable time to get them ready and i 


shape. 
Mr. Douauas (Cape Breton): The motion was for the original cost sheets, so the} 


are all ready. That is not any excuse at all. We asked for the original documénts ans 
they should be prepared to hand them in at once. . ; 
: (Motion carried). 
The committee adjourned until Thursday, May 12th, 1921 at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
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Hous or Commons, 
ComMiTTEE Room 425, 
TuHurspay, May 12, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


The CHairman: We are to hear to-day from the Chairman and Secretary of the 
ignite Board, Mr. Ross and Mr. Thomson: respectively. We also have with us Mr. 
fensit of the Water Powers Branch. The Committee decided the other day to hear 
him if time would permit. These are the two witnesses that we have to-day. 


R. A. Ross, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position Mr. Ross?—A. In connection with this matter, 
[am Chairman of Lignite Board. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position ?-A. Since 1918. 
_ Q. When was the board established?—A. At that date, 1918. 
_ Q. So you are the first and only chairman?—A. Yes. . 

Q. What is your profession ?—A. I am a consulting engineer. 


Mr. Cowan: Mr. Ross might tell us how this Board is constituted, how the men 
e named to the Board, and by whom. 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. I presume you are going to give us a statement?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. State to the Committee what you have to lay before them?—A. The initiation 
Hf the Lignite Board rests with the Research Council. The Research Council was 
tablished in 1917, in December, and one of the first problems that was taken up was 
that of fuel. A Committee of the Research Council was formed, consisting of Dr. 
idams, Dr. Murray, Dr. McKenzie, and R. A. Ross to study this question. We made 
ap our minds that the fuel problem was the big problem of Canada. We also made up 
ur minds that there was no use of the Research Council attacking it along the whole 
tont, because the problem was too vast for their means at the time; and it seemed to 
§ that it was our business to attack the problem at the most vulnerable point. It 
gemed to us that Saskatchewan, owing to the climatic conditions, the demand for 
omestic fuel was urgent, and that owing to its geographic position, was practically 
he balance point between coal shipped from the east and coal shipped from the west. 
fe also knew that a great portion of our coal resources were in lignite with which 
at country was abundantly furnished; and it seemed to us that we ought to deal with 
lat question because the price of domestic fuel in those days was about $15 a ton, 
hat is for anthracite. So we made investigations as to what had been done in other 
buntries, and also in this country with regard to the turning of lignite into a domestic 
uel equivalent to anthracite, and we found that a considerable amount of work had 
ipparently been done: both by the United States Government departments and our _ 
mn. We reported to the Research Council in a report dated 1917, copies of which I 
lave here. That report indicates the information we had at that time, and it seemed 
us that we could then recommend the Government to go ahead and spend some 
ney on investigation. Eventually the money was obtained from the Government, 
md an arrangement was made between the Dominion Government .and the Provincial 
[Mr. R. A. Ross.] 
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Governments of Saskatchewan and Manitoba whereby money should be subscribed, 
one-half by the Dominion Government and the other half equally by the two provinces. 
Once that money was obtained, the Board was constituted, consisting of Mr. J. M. 
Leamy, as representing Manitoba, an engineer; Mr. J. A. Shephard, representing Sas- 
katchewan and myself as chairman. We were placed by the Governments in a very} 
advantageous position because we have practically the rights of a company. We can) 
hold property, and practically do business the same as an ordinary company can. We; 
can buy or sell or handle our business without reference to departments, except the 
Auditor-General; and further the money necessary for the work was placed at our 
disposal without too much red tape. So, we have been enabled by the goodness of the} 
Government in that matter to devote our attention entirely to technical matters and) 
business matters associated with the development. Now the first thing to be attempted | 
was the appointment of a staff, and the staff consists, ever since we started, of Mr.) 
Lesslie Thomson, Secretary; Mr. French, engineer, and Mr. Stansfield, chemist. Mr 
Stansfield and Mr. French were immediately sent to investigate all the work that had} 
been done in the United States or in Canada in connection with the carbonizing of | 
the product, and spent something like two or three months on that work. We found) 
that a good deal of the information we had was not acceptable to the Board because; 
the other experimenters had been trying in a laboratory way to produce results, where-| 
as we had to apply whatever results we could obtain to a commercial result, namely | 
the production of briquettes, leaving the question of by-products as more or less a) 
secondary one. This information in hand, we then considered ways and means of| 
being able to reduce a poor quality of coal to something equivalent to anthracite. | 
Eventually it came to this, that we will take two tons of lignite and turn it into one 
ton of char or carbonized lignite, drive off the 33 per cent or 35 per cent of water that 
is in it, and drive off the gas which makes smoke, and drive off the lighter hydro- 
carbons which will be recovered as oil, pitch and ammonia sulphate as by-products,’ 
and eventually leave a residue weighing about half of the original which might be 
briquetted by means of a binder into something which is the equivalent of anthracite. | 
We found that the problems of drying, crushing and that sort of thing were pretty; 
well worked out. We found that those of carbonizin’g and briquetting and binding! 
were not easily worked out. We found that the carbonizers that had been used and 
tried were intermittent usually, requiring heating and cooling, retorts filled and) 
emptied which would never do for a continuous process. We found that they delivered a| 
very mixed material which did not bind well. Part of the material would be over| 
carbonized, and part of it would be under carbonized, so that we could not depend on} 
the carbonizing processes that had been tried for a continuous output. We therefore’ 
had to design a carbonizer of our own in which the material, having previously been) 
ground is passed over in a thin stream not over half an inch thick over intensely | 
heated plates, and there is a continuous stream of raw coal falling on those plates, and 
the gas is immediately taken off as by-products. So we are building that carbonizer' 
of our own design for this purpose. Then with regard to binders, we have tried out a, 
number of binders. I suppose we have made fifty tests of fifty different binders and_ 
combinations of binders. These tests of course, are only laboratory tests, and when | 
we come to actually briquette we may find that the laboratory tests are misleading. | 
But we do know something about binders at the present time, and we will know a great! 
deal more when we get going. With regard to the carbonizer, to come back again, | 
before commencing any work or spending any large amount of money on the plant, 
we set out in Ottawa to operate in the fuel testing station, a small carbonizer, and 
tested it out, and found it was apparently satisfactory. It was only after that we 
began to lay out the main plant with the carbonizers in it. Now all this construction 
commenced about June, 1920, and will be completed by June of this year, that is next | 
month. We will have of course our commercial troubles, baby troubles with machinery 
inevitable at first, and we will commence in June. We will not turn out briquettes in| 
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une nor for sometime later I think. We will have to get our plant and equip- 
aent licked into shape, and then test out our processes and get them running 
moothly. So it will be sometime towards August probably or in the fall, if we have 
1orough success and no troubles, that we hope to be producing in commercial quanti- 
ies. By commercial quantities I mean that the capacity of the plant itself is 100 tons 
day. If we find that our processes in some respects are not right—it is very probable 
aat we will find that in some degree—we will probably ‘be later than that. 'We have 
lade tests of this fuel as turned out in Ottawa on our little experimental plant here, 
ig in house furnaces last winter. The tests ran in one case 21 days and in another 44 
ys, and were conducted by ‘Mr. Stanfield in his own furnace, which indicates that the 
jel is practically adentical, so far as heating is concerned, ‘with anthracite. And it is 
oticably better in some respects with regard to the ash, because the ash in the earbon- 
ed products is disseminated through the briquette so very freely that it is very 
iteresting to watch the briquettes burn. They merely begin to shrink, shrink until 
ere is nothing left but a little fine ash, which immediately falls to powder and a 
ite ash. There jis no coal carried out with it, or no burnable material left in it. 


; By Mr. Keefer: 

_ Q. No clinker?—A. No. It is pretty free from that. That is what we have done 
) far, and that is what we hope to accomplish. Of course, after the manufacture is 
aa pane basis it will then be up to us to sell. What we set out to do was to give, 
ot a laboratory demonstration, but a commercial demonstrazicn, not only of the 
rocesses themselves, but of the selling and acceptance by the public, and when we 
st that work done and the public satisfied, we will turn in a repcert to the Govern- 
lent outlining the history of the situation, the results that have been obtained and the 
sign of the plants that are satisfactory and suitable for the purpose, and hereafter 
le public can feel themselves safe in going into the business themselves. and I fancy 
hen it is a success a good many plants will be established in the north-west, 
pecially Saskatchewan and Eastern Alberta, where the coals are more lignitie by 
ngle mines or groups of mines, to fees their fires for domestic purposes. 

_ Does that cover everything in the statement, Mr. Chairman? [am ready to 
iswer any question. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

_ Q. About how much money have you spent up to the present in this plant?—A. 
he figures I am quoting are from our standard reports that go out every month to 
te Auditor General, the Minister of Mines, and the Deputy Minister; so that these 
'e always available here in Ottawa in these places for consideration. We have got 
‘eredit from the three Governments of $680,000, of which we have spent to date 
199,674. 

_ Q. Have you any idea of the amount of money thus spent that would be charged 
) to pure experimentation? In other words, supposing a private company were 
ming along and wishing to start up another similar institution, about wha: would 
ie cost be to them in proportion to what you yourselves spend ¢—A. There could be no 
mparison, because we have done the pioneer work, and it is there for them to use. 
e will turn over all our information to anybody. I presume, it will be a public docu- 
ent, and there will be no investigation for a private company to make after we have 
me it, but we have the separation of the capital cost from carrying on experiments 
our books. We can give you that. 
' Q. What I want to get at is this: The whole purpose of this is to induce private 
pital to go into the further building of these plants. I do not want any statement 
ing out which would show an enormous capital outlay necessary, because that would 
‘ter capitalists from investing. Have you any idea at all as to what a plant similar 
this would be erected for in normal times?—A. No, for this reason; we built this 


ant the smallest size that could be called a commercial plant; that ee affected the 
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capital cost per ton unfavourably, naturally, being a small plant. Secondly, it is ar 
experimental plant, and nothing else. It was designed on these lines so as to be a 
flexible as possible. We have not built this in a compact way, such as we would i: 
we were building a commercial plant and having the knowledge necessary in building! 
a commercial plant, but we have built it in a loose jointed way, so that we might adc 
here and there, or change to improve conditions as they might arise in the experiment) 
We were carrying on so that this plant would be enormously more costly than any 
commercial plant per ton that would ever be constructed hereafter. i 
Q. Then any private company could proceed to build a plant four times that size 
which would briquette 120,000 tons per year, and the cost per year would be much les: 
than will now be possible in your plant?—A. Very much less | 
Q. Supposing private capital were to be induced to go into this, do you knoy 
whether they would have any trouble in getting the necessary location on water ii) 
that area, or is there sufficient water for them by using the Souris, or how do you ge 
your water there?—A. We get ours from the Souris river. There is a pipe line whiel; 
supplies two big mines there, and we tap off that, but the Souris river is pretty small a’ 
times. 4 
Q. Are there any dams on it to retain the water?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Do they conserve it at all?—-A. Yes. They are dams to such an extent tha 
in the summer time sometimes the Souris River did not appear to be running at all 
It was a very slight flow. Water is quite a question there. We do not know, but we 
provide very liberally for our water, because we do not know just exactly what use wi 
might or might not have for it. We might have to use steam in certain of our pro 
cesses. A considerable amount of it, when we come to work it, so that we wanted fi 
provide liberally in this case, and we have done so, but I do ihe think that the wat te 
question will be a great deterrent. It will be something to be carefully considered it) 
every case. ‘4 
Q. Do you know whether these lignite deposits run to Manitoba? You spoke 0. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Do they run into Manitoba?—A. No, very little. They 
cover the whole of the southern part of Saskatchewan, up to Saskatoon, and they cove: 
the eastern part of Alberta, practically along the whole eastern face; in other word 
the provinces of the West have their oldest coal in the Rocky Mountains, which is 4 a 
anthracite, crushed though, but an anthracite. Then successively coming East th 
coals seem all to deteriorate, and you get the oldest coal, which is the anthracite 
progressively down to the youngest coal, which is the lignite, and the change is pretty, 
marked, so that the further east you come, the poorer the coal. | 
Q. You said that you had $690,000 odd of credit. and you evidently spent $600 00 
of that. How is your Board going to continue? How are they going to be finance 
after you have this completed?—A. You mean as far as— bt 
Q. I presume some Board will have to continue to operate this institution. Hoy 
is it going to be continued?—A. I do not know. That is a question of policy for th’ 
Government to determine: It seems to me that it would be wise for the Governmen 
to keep that plant as an experimental plant, to test out all the coal in the northwest 11) 
the same way, and especially to test them out for somehing that we are not primam 
interested in at the moment. That is the economic production of by-products. | 
Q. That is what I want to get at?—A. Now we are primarily concerned—and W’ 
are going to have trouble enough with that alone—in getting out the briquette. Ww 
are not so interested in our by-products at the moment, and later on, when we have || 
successful briquette, then we ought to turn our attention to the getting outg oO 
by-products. | 
Q. This plant will be suited for that purpose %—A. Yes, suited for that purpose 
and it is not suited for commercial production in competition with great commerc¢ia | 
plants which will be started later, with all the experience which we had to pay fo 
their service. 
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'  Q. To do that you will need further support from the three Governments?—A. Oh, 
suppose so. 
~  Q. Would it be possible to add a few cents to the selling price of each ton of 
lignite, and thus create a fund for yourself. Would that be possible?—A. Yes, we 
might do that. 
| Q. Have you any idea as to what you are going to sell the briquettes for in 
Winnipeg, and Regina?—A. No, I have been keeping that under my hat very care- 
fully. 
~ Q. One report said $11.50 in Winnipeg ?—A. No, not by us. The only report we 
made with regard to price was this made in 1917, which shows the price we then esti- 
mated was $7 a ton at the mine. Since then the cost of raw material that we use has 
gone up. We estimated the raw material at that time, the pine at $1 a ton. Now it is 
over $2 a ton, which will add considerably to the cost of $7. Farther than that the 
. of labour and material, and everything else has gone up proportionately, but we 
eel that the difference between the price that is charged for anthracite to-day which 
's now about $25 in Winnipeg, is so much of an increase that the spread is much more 
in our favour than it has been. It is difficult to think that we should rise about $12, 
ilthough I do not want to be quoted. 
| Q. That is just one-half of what we are paying for anthracite coal. If you could 
produce that and put it on the Regina market at $12, it wont be very long before you 
vill want another plant?—A. That is merely a pious hope. I do not see why we 
hould. go above that. . 
_ Q. How do the briquettes stand transportation ?—A. Very well. We have done 
his; we have set ourselves a standard that is obtained by no other briquette. It is a 
ugher standard than any briquettes I have ever seen. They are hard, and we tested 
| ie out in piles during the winter time. We have frozen them and put them in eold 
vater, and we have tried all kinds of experiments to see their weathering qualities, 
md I think I can say, without any question, that we are striving for a standard that 
las never been attempted by anyone else. Here is a sample of it. (Producing 
riquette.) . 
~ Q. Would you be inclined to believe that those briquettes would be acceptable to 
he people of Ontario in substitution for anthracite? The great claim here is that 
he people of Ontario buy nothing for domestic use in the shape of soft coal. They 
nsist upon anthracite. This is the nearest point to Fort William where anything of 
his kind can be produced in the West, and we are considering that problem, whether 
Y not we can get western coal into any portion of Ontario?—A. That question of 
etting western coal into Ontario is a question of freight rates, and that alone. The 
eople will use that coal just as freely as the anthracite. There is no question about 
t. We have had this experience. I am on the Peat Board, and I say that they will 
uy it at prices which are entirely out of line with the heating value of it. They are 
)oking for new fuels, and there is no more difficulty in selling that in Ontario than 
ling it in the West. 


ho By Mr. Cowan: 


_ Q. The point is 700 miles nearer to Fort William, consequently there would be 
hat much less transportation cost. So it stands up in the matter of transportation, 
should judge, pretty well. What about the smoke?—A. We expect that we will 
ave a certain amount of smoke. We do not expect it to be quite as smokeless as 
Mthracite because of the tar that is in it. We will probably use tar for the rest of 
ur binding. Of course, the less tar we use, the less smoke there will be. As for the 

er material we use, that is char material, it is absolutely smokeless. So that the 
aly evidence of smoke will be due to the binder. In attempting to get a smokeless- 
ess, we have also tested out sulphide pitch, which is obtained from the paper mills. 
; is practically the lignens and resins of the wood. It makes an excellent binder 
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and is perfectly smokeless. But it is not waterproof, and we have tto submit it t | 
another process to waterproof it. At the commencement of operations we are not 
voing to do that. There will be a certain amount of smoke from it, but I do not) 


think it will be very objectionable. 


By the Charman: 
Q. How long does the smoke continue after you put the briquettes on the fire? 
A, It depends on the heat of the fire; at is merely the volatile from the binder. 
The binder would account perhaps for 10 per cent. @ 
Q. I took some of them to my house last Sunday and we cooked a roast of bee: i 
and watched it very carefully, and I noticed that the heavy smoke did not last more| 
than two or three minutes—A. It is not likely. to last long. It is immediatel 
driven off. | | “det ‘ 
Q. We used them last Sunday to cook a roast in our house. We have been 
burning American anthracite in the same stove for the last three months, and my, 
wife says she cooked a roast more easily with the briquettes than With the anthracite,’ 
She says she prefers them to the anthracite—A. It makes a very nice stove fuel} 
and a very nice grate fuel, lovely, equal I think to anthracite in the ordinary fur 
nace. FF 
Q. Does the smoke not continue after the briquette is thoroughly heated through?) 
_A. Until the lighter hydro-carbon is. It is pitch, and in that pitch there is a 
certain amount of lighter pitch. As soon as they are- heated through, the smoxe 


ceases. 
Q. It smokes until the individual briquette 1s heated sufficiently to drive the 


smoke off?—A. Yes. | ‘ 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. In binding, it is put under pressure 7—A. Under pressure. 

Q. Have you considered at all eliminating the pressure of the.binding in 
way ?—A. In the act of briquetting, we use the roller press. We do not use the ol 
fashioned plunger press because it is an enormously expensive thing both to opera 
and to buy, and is very slow in briquetting. We use the roller press and get gooc 
results. : a, 

Q. You find no difficulty in the briquetting originally, but with the binder?| 
A. The trouble is with the binder and the carbonizing. i 

Q. Pitch is the only thing you are at present using as a binder?—A. We ar 
going ‘to start With pitch because it is easier to use. When we get our process al! 
smoothed out, we have tested many other binders and know their qualities, and wi 
can take them up. “7 

Q. Have you tried sulphate of soda as a binder?7—A. No, we have not. We knot 
it has been used, but I do not think it is commercial. 4 

Q. As regards the question of peat, have you considered your ability to si 
peat in the same manner, breaking it up, crushing it, getting the by-products -A 
No, we have not come to that yet. { 

Q. As regards Ontario, would it not be worth consideration?—A. Why not g 
through the natural process and use peat as you are éelling it to-day? It C0 
nothing; that is to say, it will cost a great deal more if we have to take the peat am 
put it through a drying process. 4 

Q. In your handling of those briquettes you get certain by-products?—A. ¥ 

Q. Which ought to pay for the handling?—A. With regard to by-products, 
are in this position: There is no use in looking for by-products unless you have | 
market for them, and our market for by-products is very very small. So we are no 
oe the same position as they are in Germany, for instance, or in the industrial dis 
tricts of the United ‘States. There they have big markets for their by-products. am 
sell them rapidly. | > 
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-Q. You do not need to look for a market for them?—A. 1 think we do. 

 Q. For fertilizer ?—A. I think we do. 
» Q. What is the price of it, $20 a ton is it not?—A. The use of fertilizer is not 
ppreciated in Canada, I think, but some of you gentlemen may know more about 
aat than I do. 
 Q. It is not appreciated in Canada at all, practically, but outside of Canada 
aere is a tremendous demand for it. Take for instance the sugar lands in the West 
ndies. It is exported there. Take the western farm lands in the United States. 
‘here they have realized the value of artificial fertilizer, and I should have thought 
dat any artificial fertilizer would find a ready market.—A. We have gone into that 
1 the Research Council, notin this connection but in other connections; and we 
ave found, so far as we can judge, that the fertilizer market in Canada is rieudiaitied 
f you go into exporting, you run into competition ‘with people who have a shorter 
aul and people with denser manufacturing, and 60 on, so that they would have an 
dvantage. As I say, it is something that will come on later. 
~ Q. Are’ these deposits of lignite in a rich agricultural district?—A. Yes. 
- Q. So that it is only a matter of demonstration on those rich lands out there? 
-A. Yes. 
: Q. So there is a possibility of a good market for fertilizer out there?—A. Remem- 
or that there will be no market until these lands are mined out, and they will mine 
em out to the last. That is virgin soil, and it needs water more than fertilizer. 
_Q. They will not use fertilizer there?—A. No. 


_ Mr. Cowan: Not for a number of years in Saskatchewan. 
a 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. What do you contemplate doing with the gas that you get?—A. We are using 
iat for our own purposes. 

_ Q. For your own services?—A. We require every bit of it. 
; Q. So there is no by-product there?—A. Not at the moment. 

Q. What other by-product will you have?—A. Lignite pitch, which by the way, 
Bostonately is not a very good binder. I wish it were. 

Q. That has a good market?—A. Well, yes, we could do a certain amount with 
bt, but we are not interesting ourselves very much with these things. We are 
cing one difficulty at a time. We want to get a briquette, and we want in that 
‘iquette as many heat units as possible. 

Q. Do you know what quantity of oil would be produced?@—A. We know what 
in be produced. We have got that all worked out. We have got this worked out 
om carbonizing temperatures varying from 350 degrees to 690, and the tar oils will 
yme out from practically nothing at 350 degrees up to 5 gallons. 

Q. Per ton?—A. Per ton. That is by using that particular temperature, but that 
articular temperature might not suit us for briquetting. What we need are briquettes, 
ad the rest can come or go for the moment. Once we get our problems all solved, 
lat question,—the most economic problem with regard to by-products—will be taken 
p. That is why our plant should be kept in continuous operation to get out these 
“products and to demonstrate the commercial possibilities of the by-products. 
| Q. I would say that you would also lessen the cost of production, if you could 
roduce five gallons of oil to one ton of lignite, that would be on 100 tons 500 gallons? 
-A. I do not know, it all depends. 

Q. It would be an important factor?—A. You are going over the same ground as 
ey have gone over in the States. They said, ‘“ We will take one ton of material and 
r carbonizing that we will be able to get five gailons of oil”. Then they took anothér 
m of the same material, and they said, “Out of this we will get 12,000 cubic feet 
'gas”. Fine. Then they took a third ton of the same material and said, “ We will 
tn this into pitch,” and they got so much pitch. But when they added all these 
(Mr. R. A. Ross.] 
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We will very largely determine for our briquettes what is the best temperature to | 
work out our briquettes at, and that will determine how much oil comes out. *! 
Q. That will come later of course’—A. Yes. } 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this: In your rough estimate of the cost of | 
this briquetting, have you placed any value on the by-products ?—A. No. | 
Q. So you have all these to the gvood?—A. All to the good. | 

Q. Then it is a good proposition?—A. It is all velvet. ‘| 

Q. In the United States are they not doing this profitably with the by-products? | 
A. No, they are not doing anything commercially with the lignite. For what we are | 
trying to do the Congress of the United States has given to the Mines Department | 
$100,000 to spend on the job. #| 
Q. There are no private concerns operating that you know of?—A. No. 4 

Q. Speaking of the transportation, which is the key to the problem, what distance | 
will this be from Winnipeg?—A. About 400 miles I think. | 
Mr. Cowax: No, it is about 300 miles from Winnipeg. It is 356 miles from} 
Winnipeg to Regina and you are nearer Winnipeg than you are to Regina. ~ | 
By Mr. Keefer: a 

Q. So that if you want to figure on supplying Ontario you have to figure on a! 
haul of 700 miles?—A. Yes. | 
Q. And then water transportation?’—A. Yes. . 

Q. Have you made an estimate of what that haul of 700 miles would cost ?—A. | 
No, but I have something to suggest here. Mr. French, our engineer, has been | 
working on the question of freight rates and the cost of coal to see whether the | 
balancing point of the cost as between coals from the West and coals from the East. 
could be placed somewhere between Winnipeg and Fort William. By way of illustra- 
tion, this country owns railways; it has enough of them, why not use them? If some: 
arrangement could be made with the railways to carry freight at the ordinary ‘freight | 
rates to that balancing point, they would lose nothing and from there could carry | 
it below cost. You might extend that a litlte further, and take our own products | 
from the West very much farther East, and stop a great deal of them going into the 
United States in the same way. In other words use the railways in combination with 
our coal industry without penalizing the railways in any sense, more than they get. 
the same rates as they are getting now, and carry it as far as the balancing point, | 
so that they do not lose anything on what they would get ordinarily, and then the | 
cheaper rate beyond that balancing point, but you might disperse it eastward a few 


hundred miles. Pt 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. The evidence we have had on that line shows that if coal were carried, even 
at operating cost on the railways, it would still not pay them to bring the western | 


coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: ; | 
Q. But that is bringing it 700 miles more than the briquettes would have to be | 
- brought. Have you considered the question of bringing down a car load or two of. 
briquettes to Ontario for experimental purposes, to find out what it would cost to 
bring them east, and how they would stand it?—A. We would not need to do that.’ 


By Mr. Keefer: | a | 

Q. That is quite easily obtainable. The diticulty is going to be to get into’ 
Ontario at a price. Do you think that is feasible, unless you get great values on) 
your by-products?—A. I do not. =| 


[Mr. R. A. Ross.] i 
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Q. You have to look to your by-products to make that a commercial proposition 
in Ontario?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. You have to utilize the by-products locally; that is the whole problem ?—A. 
Yes, but of course this is not intended as a fuel proposition for the whole of Canada. 
This is intended as a local measure very largely. 

4 Q. And you are on the right track. If you work out those by-products you have 
evolved there, then these briquettes might be the by-products?—A. Yes, they might. 
ak Q. And you niay be able to sell these at very small cost?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Then you could supply Ontario?—A. It depends on the market. For years 
before the war Germany burned practically no raw coal. Germany took all of her 
poor coal and put it through some process, and extracted from it what she could get 
in the way of by-products, and used for manufacturing purposes the remainder. 
To-day, since she has lost her mines at the south, and during the war, she has done 
very notable things in regard to lignite. She has turned the lignite practically all 
into by-products. 

_ Q. There is where the whole problem lies—A. We are working in another 
i We are trying to get fuel, and by-products are secondary. They had to 
get by-products because they wanted the oil, and they got them during the war. 
— Q. The problem would be wonderfully helpful if they could tackle by-products? 
—A. Yes, but that is the whole thing. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


_ Q. There are billions of untold wealth in western Canada if the people only 
sew it?—A. Absolutely. 
| Q. Not saying what is going to happen in Alberta with the coal fields?—A. 
Exactly. 
_ Q. Coming to the point where you will be fixing the selling price of briquettes, 
naturally you would take into consideration the amount of money invested. Are 
you going to charge into briquettes the cost of experimentation, or are you going 
to write it off as lost, and sell them at a proper capitalized investment?—A. I do not 
know; we have not gone into that yet. We have to find out our troubles as they arrive 
—that is manufacturing troubles. If the by-products will stand the capitalization 
that we have here legitimately put into the plant, and not into experiments, then it is 
abundantly evident that any commercial plant is very much better off than that. 
~ Q. And you have to meet that competition provided the commercial plant put 
i up?—A. Yes. 
~ Q.TI do not see how you would be able to face competition of that kind?—A. 
Well. it is a question of policy with the Government, but I do not think they would 
want us to cut the market all to pieces. I mean that if we should get the idea that 
Rac: commercial conditions briquettes could be produced for merely the operating 
2 st, why you would get nobody to invest in any of these plants afterwards; in other 
rds you must not spoil the market. 

Q. You would be defeating your own ends?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Is there any more difficulty in briquetting lignites than bituminous coal? 
a. Oh, very much. The briquetting of anthracite coal, for instance, is very simple, 
ause the anthracite has a structure of its own. The little particles of anthracite, 
no matter how fine they are, are hard and solid, but we get out of the char of the 
ite, the char itself, more like a coke, and therefore you require more fibre and 
lore pressure, and you do not get as dense a briquette as you would from lignite. 
~~ Q. What about bituminous?—A. Bituminous is very seldom briquetted; I do 


4 


ot know. 
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Q. You may not be able to answer this question, but is there any advantage in| 
briquetting the lignites of Saskatchewan, over briquetting the bituminous coal i 
Alberta?—A. A great deal. a 

Q. It would be nearer the market, but it may be more expensive to produce the 
briquettes?—A. Yes, I fancy the Alberta will still do the briquetting, as it is a saving 


By Mr. Keefer: | 

Q. And avoid the waste?—A. Yes. And the waste in our Western mines is 
simply enormous. They are mining just the same as wheat mining. They run the 
mining business in an amateurish way. They use up a mine, and as soon as it becomes. 
difficult to get the coal out they let it fallin. ‘That mine is gone, and the breakage | 
is enormous, and the dust is enormous, and if we do not mend our ways in that regard 
we are absolutely going to ruin the heritage we have got, because we are going at it in 
a very bad way. ,| 
Q. If Alberta and Saskatchewan become a manufacturing District to purchase 
these by-products of yours, this coal “question is solved?—A. Yes. | 


: 
By Mr. Cowan: | 

Q. The thing is to take the industries to the coal, instead of taking the coal to. 

the industries. It is only a question of a few years before Alberta will be the biggest 
manufacturing province in the Dominion of Canada. There is no question about it| 
at all. You say the Research Council is responsible for this. That I think is admitted | 
on all hands. Has the Research Council ever considered at all those reported lignite | 
fields up north of Cochrane?—A. If the lignite fields were there you could apply the’ 
same process to that, but it is a little against the grain to consider any coal as being | 
north of Cochrane. That whole district has been glaciated and I doubt very much if| 
there is any value in it. a | 
Q. They must have located coal somewhere. Look at the map in the other room, 

and you will find a coal area mapped out and lignite marked all over it, and I have! 
heard people saying that there is a substantial quantity of lignite up north of Coch 
rane?—A. I am giad to hear it. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is said there is deposited there 37,000,000 tons between Cochrane | 
and James Bay. I think there is some foundation for it. 


By Mr. Cowan: >| 

Q. I suggest that your Research Council get ‘busy and look into that?—A. Our 
business is not to look into that; it is to find out ways of doing it. This process we: 
have worked out will apply anywhere. jy 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


. Q. If you find it in Cochrane, according to the Chairman’s statement, would that | 
Ki eliminate the question of transportation to a great degree as compared with 
Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. Do not forget that the Research Council is not interested in | 
solving your commercial problem. We are developing a process that can be applied 
anywhere, and it is up to the commercial men to take it up. ” 


Mr. Cuisuotm: That is what I had in view when I mentioned that. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You are a consultant in hydro-electric work?—A. Yes. PvE 
Q. Frequently called in that capacity ?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Can you give us any information and assistance in regard to the question oh 
development of these coal deposits where there are not water powers to develop electrical | 
energy and transmit it?—A. Yes, I have some very strong views on that subject, and 
brought them up before the Engineering Institute at its annual meeting four years ago, | 
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d got a resolution passed to memorialize the Government on that question, and the 
uestion is this; you cannot separate the coal problem from the power problem. They 
are both linked together. We have uses for coal in Canada for three general purposes; 
in the first place for manufacturing, burning under boilers, in the second place for 
domestic purposes, for heating houses, and in the third place for railways. 

% Q. Is there not a fourth use for industrial life, not under the boiler, but some 
a in simply heating, but utilizing it on the product—?’—A. I think that would 
be considered industrial. 


ie Q. It is not only regenerating on the .boiler2—A. I mean generally. We have 
in Canada here really four “Canadas; we have the Maritime Provinces; then we have 
got the intrusion of Maine, then we have the Central Provinces, Ontario and Quebec, 
then we have the Western Provinces, and a separation again, and then we have British 
Columbia. Now each of those Provinces has requirements and facilities different 
from the others, and each group should be studied by itself. For instance in the 
“Maritime Provinces you have plenty of coal, and a comparatively fair amount of 
‘water power. You could take up that power problem, and supplement your water 
power with coal, and handle the whole power proposition very nicely, and cover your 
‘domestic needs by some process of carbonization. Tf you want anthracite coal you 
could make it out of coal down there, by the same process we are doing here. You 
could cover your railway problem in the mines and your manufacturing problem. 
You next come to Ontario and Quebec and you have a proposition with any amount 
of water power and no native coal—practically all imported, practically everything 
west of Montreal comes from the United States to those two provinces, and yet. they 
have any amount of water, so that the coal would be only needed to be imported into 
those Provinces for domestic purposes. Then in the north west you have Manitoba 
with a certain amount of water power, and no coal. Then you have got Saskatchewan 
‘and Alberta, the richest district which we have in coal, and no water. You have the 
British Columbia situation with lots of coal, and lots of water power. Now, if that 
Whole proposition could be studied by somebody who looked at these two groups 
together, both the fuel problem, and the power problem—because they are inter- 
changeable in certain regards—and mapped out a policy the Government could follow 
with regard to those problems, I think it would be of the utmost value, and I think if 
oc left out of your fuel problem all reference to the power problem you would not 
cover the ground. 


Mr. KEerer: Quite so. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


_ Q. Take the situation facing Ontario and Quebec, where there is no coal. You 
have studied the hydro-electric question. What have you to say as to the St. Lawrence 
and its utilization for hydro-electricity ?—A. Any hydro-electric proposal is a question 
of economics pure and simple. The development of the St. Lawrence is a question 
that is tied up with the navigation interests. | 

a Q. The two must be taken together?—A. The two must be taken together. What 
it means in dollars I do not know, the Government does not know and nobody 
knows. Therefore, it would not be policy for me to express an opinion. It is a 
question purely of dollars and cents. The cost of water power is the cost of money. 
The cost of steam power is the cost of coal. What I mean is this: In a steam plant 
your coal costs govern; in a water-power plant you burn no coal, and you have , 
practically no labour, you are burning capital. 

 Q. Can you tell us the ratio between these two? What is the cost of horse power 
and of coal anywhere in a reasonable area of Ontario?—A. There is none to-day. 

A Q. No what?—A. There is no ratio. 
— Q. What do you mean by that? What is the horse power cost from coal in 


Ontario?—A. I do not know. 
(Mr. R. A. Ross.] 
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Q. You know the price of coal?—A. I do not know. I know less about the cost dq 
of horse power every year I get older. There is nothing easier to talk about than | 
the cost of horse power, but it is a most misleading thing. I do-not know how to 4 
determine it,.and I do not know anybody who does. | 

Q. You were cutting it rather fine. It seems to me that we can get at it approx- | 
imately. How many tons of coal are there to a horse power?—A. Let me ask you a a 
few questions. Are you operating on a 24 hours’ day? 

Q. A 24 hours’ day?—A. Operating all the time? 

Q. All the time, never letting up?—A. I am not going to say, it is a matter ofl 
arithmetic. | 

Q. You know it as well as anybody does?—A. I cannot tell you that. Let nll 
illustrate. When the Hydro was first initiated— | - 

Q. I am speaking of the general cost of generating electricity from coal. Ne | 


Mr. Ross: It depends on the price of the coal 2 | 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Take it here in Ontario. Your coal in the power houses costs $10 a ton 
A. I do not know. | 

Q. You do not know the cost of a horse power for 24 hours?—A. I can work it 
out for any specific case, but I will not say offhand what the cost of a horse power 
is because I do not know. I know less every year that I get older, and I have beer 
in this business for thirty years. é 

Q. You know the capital cost of hydro?’—A. Before the war, I always hesitatedl 
to recommend the installation of a hydro plant in competition with the coal when the 
cost of the plant exceeded $100 a horse power, capital cost. I have recommended up 
to $150, but it was always with considerable hesitation, and only in special cases. 
Since the war, with everything so changed, I do not know where we are at. Money 
is changing, labour has changed, materials have changed, and the cost of everything — 
has changed. 

Q. Your $100 estimate has not decreased?—A. No. 

Q. You have a wider margin now?—A. Yes, and yet your $100 costs you more 
money. 

Q. $100 prior to the war was your basis?—A. Yes, anything below $100 we said 
“ves”: anything above $100, we said “ We will consider that very carefully”. It was — 
a sort of dividing line. BY 

The CHAIRMAN: Are. there any other questions that the Committee wish to ask 


Mr. Ross? 7a 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. You have been working on this problem of the coal in Saskatchewan; do you 
not think as a community we ought to turn our attention to this big problem facing 
us here on the St. Lawrence just as vigorously as on the others!—A. Yes. 

Q. Even more so?—A. If we are ever going to get from under our great burden 
of debt, we will have to scratch gravel in every direction. 

Q. Which is of the greater importance?—A. I do not know. They are both so 
very important that they ought to be considered simultaneously. 


Witness retired. 


[Mr. R. A. Ross.] | . | 
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Lessig R. Tuomson, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position?—A. I am secretary of the Lignite Board. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position ?—A. Since October ist, 1918. 

Q. Have you any statement to make?—A. Mr. Chairman, I can add very little 
to what my chairman has so clearly put before you. There are one or two points 
which may interest you in connection with the physical standard of the briquette. 
So far as we have any records in our office the physical standard of that briquette is 
almost perfect. What we call No. 1 has a far higher standard physically than any 
other briquette on this continent. 

Q. What do you mean by phsically?—A. I mean the standard tests, such as 
freezing, dropping the briquette 10 or 15 feet and so on. This briquette would stand 
the test of falling from the ceiling of this room to the floor. While the fin might be 
broken, the briquette itself would not be broken. The freezing tests afford some 
indication of the transportation ability of the product. They are conducted by soak- — 
ing the briquettes in water for 24 hours, freezing it below zero for 24 hours, thawing 
it again and soaking it three times. The number 1 and No. 2 briquettes stood the test 
completely. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. What is the heating value of this briquette compared with the briquette manu- 
factured at Banff by the Bankhead Company?—A. You can take it at about 19/20. 
- Q. That is 19/20 of the other?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the difference between the two in the process of manufacture, do 
you know?—A. I do not quite understand your question. 
_ Q. What is the difference between the two in the process of manufacture?—A. 
They both go eo roughly the same process, except that ours is subjected to a 
much more rigorous drying, necessarily, on account of the higher moisture contained 
in our material. We have first to drive out 35 per cent of moisture before carbon- 
izing at all. Then the carbonizing is carried on until there remains in the product 
about 8 per cent of volatile matter. 
—  Q. Is there as much pitch or tar binder in this as in the other?—A. We have 
more. I do not know the exact quantity of binder in the Bank Head briquette, but 
you can take it that ours is much higher. We found that a carbonized briquette 
required almost double the quantity of binder that an anthracite briquette required. 
Apparently this is due to the physical structure of the two materials. It was rather 
an astonishing result to us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the relative cost as between the two?—A. I do not know the cost 
of the Bank Head briquette. 


, By Mr. Ross: 


t 


Q. Have you tried oils as a binder?—A. We have tried oils, pitches, asphalts, 


Coal tar, resins, in fact there is hardly anything that we have not tried. 
° 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where do you secure this pitch?—A. Our pitch will come from Sault Ste. 
Marie, from the Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. . 

Q. Is it costly?—A. We are just about to conclude a contract with this Company 
at a figure that is considerably lower than we expected to have to pay a year ago. 
% A (Mr. L. R. Thomson.] 
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Q. We are great on costs in this Committee Perhaps you could tell us what your | 
pitches has been costing in the past.—A. It has not been costing us anything in the | 
past, because it has been presented for experimental purposes. We have only used 
it in experimental quantities. | 

t 
By Mr. McKenzie: ." | 

Q. Could you use coal-tar as a binder?—A. Coal tar pitch is a more refined 
product and a more constant product than coal-tar. The pitch is made from the tar. | 

Q. When you talk about pitch tar you talk about pitch pine tar. You say that | 
the pitch tar which you are speaking of is a higher grade of coal tar?—A. The phrase 
IT used was coal tar pitch, that is to say pitch made from coal tar. 

Q. You use that as a binder?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is a ton of briquettes more bulky than authraeiter Could you get as many | a 
in the ordinary car?—A. I think they would be a little more bulky. >| 

Q. In that case the transportation charges would be slightly higher ?—A. No, | 
we will be charged so many cents per 100 lbs. I do not know how many tons you — 
can put ina car. Privided you made up a car-load lot, our freight rate from the plang 
to Winnipeg is $2.90 on the mileage rate per short ton. 


x 


a 
} t 


By Mr. Maharg: | | 
Q. Would you have any difficulty in getting a minimum car-load?’—A. No | 
difficulty whatever. . . 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Having determined upon your policy as to selling between the two provinea | 
of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, having jointly entered into this agreement, I suppose | 
you will divide the product between the two provinces?—A. We hope so. We shall | 
make it a fifty fifty distribution, and shall distribute through the ordinary channels 
of trade, exact method we do not know yet. In other words, treat ats whole problem 
as a commercial problem. a 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your out-put would be what?—A. 100 tons of briquettes per day. 


By Mr. Cowan: 4 
Q. Thirty thousand tons a year?—A. That is a rough estimate. - | 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Is this sample you have produced the usual size of your briquette?—A. Yes, — 
it would be slightly differently shaped. These briquettes were produced in our experi- 
mental plant at Ottawa, erected to avoid the possibility of spending large sums of | 
money in the erection of a plant that might afterwards prove wrong. That is known | 
as a pillow-shaped briquette. The briquette we shall be producing at Bientait— — 

Q. Is it not much larger than that?—A. No, about a two-ounce briquette. This 
is about one ounce and three-quarters. } | 

Q. You have briquettes larger than that?—Q. Oh, yes. Briquettes are made © 
in America up to about 22 ounces, for foreign’ export. af | 

Q. I mean an ordinary comparatively small briquette, but larger than the ones 
you produce?—A. Yes, all sizes. q 

Q. I saw them briquetting coal at a place and one briquette would “ about the | 
size of three of these?—A. An egg-shaped briquette? Yes, we shall be producing an 
egg-shaped briquette, but smaller. You see them at Cape Breton. 

(Mr. L. R. Thomson.] 
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; By the Chairman: 


_  Q. This is the size of stove coal?—A. Yes, our briquettes will not be such a size 
that they cannot be used in stoves. The benefit will be that there will be no fin on 
‘it, or practically none. 

. Q. And that is an advantage?—A. Yes, and it will not be subject to so much 
breaking in transit. That is a very good shape for burning. 


4 

i 

3 - By Mr. Cowan: 

: Q. It makes a convenient size for a range or hot air furnace?—A. Yes. 


‘ By Mr. McKenzie: 


~  Q. Can you give the Committee the price of your briquettes per ton as delivered 
‘at Winnipeg?’—A. Well, the board had heretofore confined itself to the statement that 
we will have 'a margin between our own selling price in Winnipeg, and the price at 
which anthracite coal is sold, because it is the anthracite with which we are com- 
peting. That is the only official statement we wish to commit ourselves to. 

'  Q. Can you give us the price, regardless of what the other fellow is doing?—A. 
We do not know our operating cost. We have never operated yet. 


a 
Ww 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You are in the experimental stage?—A. Yes. 
Mr. McKenzir: I have heard of tenders put in $50 higher than the next highest 
‘tender. Do you understand that some people put in a tender “my tender is $50 
higher than the next tender ”? 

Mr. Keerer: That is not the way they do things in Nova Scotia. 


B By Mr. McKenzie: 

_ Q. If you did not have to be competing with the anthracite mine at all, what I 
want to know‘is, what would you sell your briquettes for in the open market ?—A. 
The Research Council published a report based on the 1917 cost, on which a figure 
of $7 a ton was quoted at the mine. This does not include any profit. Mr. Ross 
also mentioned a price of about $11 or $12 at the mine, including profit. 


; | By the Chatrman: 

-  Q. Anthracite was selling at about what figure?—A. At about $14 or $15, and 
to-day selling in Winnipeg at $23.50 to $27. 

4 


b By Mr. Keefer: | 
% Q. The price of briquettes is going to be governed largely by the market ?—A, 
And the possible by-products are all velvet. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
 Q. If anthracite is selling at $27 in Winnipeg to-day, what would your product 
be sold at?—A. We prefer not to commit ourselves, except that it will be lower than 
anthracite. 
— Q. You are waiting for anthracite to go up? (No answer.) 
Mx. Cowan: It will take some little time to determine the actual cost. 
4 Witness: I would like to ‘point out that any estimate we make on cost is an 
estimate based entirely on other people’s experience. The plant at Bientait has been 
designed as an experimental unit, with the utmost degree of elasticity in manage- 
‘ment and control. In other words we can bi-pass different machines and so on and 
that all means extra investment in the structure. The costs cannot be projected, and 


will only be known when they are actually determined. 
{Mr. L. R. Thomson.] 
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By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Then you are still in the experimental] stage; is that all it is?—A. It depend 
on what you mean by experimental. We have done our experimental work at Ottawa, 
and our plant will be operating in a month or six weeks. | 

Q. You are not a competing factor in the fuel market ?—A. Not yet. » 

Q. That is what I meant?—A. One of the members of the Committee has 
brought up the question of by-product, and it is of course a most important questiongy) : 
The most important by-product we would have for sale at the present juncture, or 
shall have for sale, would be lignite tars. We shall have about 1,000 gallons of lignitial 
tar which we can dispose of if a market can be found. We have explored, so far | 
as we know, practically every channel to dispose of that tar, and have reluctantly 
concluded ny we will have to burn it under our boiler. After completing our own | 
analysis of our own tars, we sent the analysis and samples to the larger tar users in | 
the country, asking them if they could use it for road binder, roofs, or disinfectants, 
and both the Barrett Company, and the Dominion Tar and ‘Chemical Company | 
would not touch it; that is to say the lignite tar was of such a peculiar nature that | 
it was not suitable fog the processes that they had developed. We are now considering | 
the same tar question with some of the larger chemical companies in Canada with | 
the idea that they may use it for a sheep dip, but it seems at present highly improbable © 
that we shall get any market for it, and consequently we are arranging furnaces under 
our boilers. | 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. At present there is no market for any commercial oil?—A. We cannot afford 
the cost of any distilling plant to produce the oils. 
Q. Somebody else might?—A. It might be, for motor spirit. 
4 
By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. There are about a thousand things manufactured out of coal tar?—A. Yes, 
practically illimitable. These lignite tars are of a peculiar composition, very soapy, 
highly liquid, and they will not distill readily and with surety; that is to say, as you 
distill and get your various productions off, you come to a point where suddenly i. | 
mass congeals and goes into a high char. i | 
Q. Here is a field of operation for your Research Council to discover new | 
methods?—A. It may be; it is a commercial product. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. All you make out of the by-produce will be velvet?—A. Yes. We are prepared | 
to make a contract right away to sell a thousand gallons of lignite tar a day if anybody 
wants it. 

Q. What is a gallon of tar worth?—A. Of lignite tar? 

Q. You say lignite tar cannot be used, but supposing it were really good’— | 
A. A good tar is worth, depending on its Weal iews depends on the centre of popu- | 
lation, around $10 or S15 a ton. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You say you can use it to burn under your own boilers?—A. Yes. 
Q. Why could you not find a market for it in manufacturing places where they 
have boilers?—A. Because transportation would kill the value. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you tell us about the value of this for fuel?—A. The B.T.U. content | 
this is about 18,000. It is a very good fuel. 
{Mr. L. R. Thomson. ] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


f 
g 
L Q. As a matter of curiosity, can you tell me who owns this plant that you have 
a built’—A. We understand the three Governments own it jointly and propor- 
ionately. 

Q. That means that they are going to have to continue this Board continually ?— 
A. It is a matter for the Governments to decide. Our work will be done when we have 
presented our report, which will include not only the history of the product, but a 
‘complete statement as to the processes involved, and the cost. 
| Q. That is what I wanted to find out about your distribution, because both Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan are interested in this financially, and I thought it was a proper 
procedure to distribute it between these two Provinces to retain their support?—A. We 
shall do so. 
-» Q. And it should be done permanently. As long as I am in the Federal Parlia- 
Bent I will use my influence to get the Dominion Government to continue its support 4 
—A. It is a matter for the Government to decide. As at present constituted, our work 
will be over when we have presented our report. 


( By Mr. Keefer: 

» QQ. Do you know of any research work of any nature being put on the tar? You 
have it there?—A.-We have some record of it. 

é Q. You are not able to state that yourself?—A. No, we produce briquettes for 
domestic consumption. 

_ Q. Is that not a very important factor?—A. Well, we do not feel so at present, 
on account of the fact. that the disposition of by-products is one of markets, and in 
the West there is no market for by-products. They may develop some very shortly. 
People are not accustomed to use fertilizer, and there is no great use for tar. 

~  Q. Is there any prospect of a fuel oil out of that?—A. It may develop. 

 Q. It has not been experimented on?—A. Some New York people have been on it, 
but have not got anywhere yet. ‘We have the record of what they have done. 

_ Q. You have not been able with your appropriation to do any work with that?— 
A. No, we are too much tied up as it is. 

_ Q. Can you tell us how the briquetting industry is progressing in the United 
States. Is it developing, and give us the amounts there?—A. I think I can give that. 
In 1920 there were 15 operating briquette plants in the United \States,‘and three in 
Canada. Nine plants produces 567,000 short tons of it 480,000 from anthracite or 
semi-anthracite dust, the total output valued at $4,250,000 or $7.50 per ton. The 
Canadian figures are as follows :— 


By the Chairman: 
 Q. Are they increasing the output in the United States?—A. I think on the whole 
the industry in the United \States, as in (Canada to some exent, has been the history of 
those who were more interested in selling stock than in producing briquettes. There 


has been a good deal of promotion trouble. 
Q. They are getting the industry down to a business [basis?—A. Yes. An 


increasing amount of American briquettes is coming into Canada. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. What did you say was the price per ton?—A. $7.50 per ton approximately. 
Q. Would that be to the domestic users?—A. No, at the works. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Chiefly those works will be situated where? At the mines, where you could 


z 

9 
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4 

te 

see the product, or where ?—A. The Standard ‘Briquette Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
, [Mr. L. R. Thomson.] 
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Q@. Missouri is not a producing country?—A. No. The Seranton Anthracite 
Briquette Company, at Dixon City, (Pennsylvania. 

Q. Is that a producing centre?—A. Yes. Then the Delparen 'Briquette Company, — 
at Parrott, Virginia. ‘That is producing anthracite. ~The Pacific Coast Coal Com- | 
pany, at Renton, Washington. That is a producing centre. The Lehigh Coal and | 
Navigation Company at Lansford, Pennsylvannia. That is a producing centre. Th 
Seott Briquette Company at Superior, Winsconsin. | 

Q. These are points whére the briquette is handled and reloaded into the cars ae | 
A. Yes. - | 

Q. Where are the Canadian plants?—A. There is one at Banff, or rather at Bank | 
Head, and two are in Toronto. They are the only ones that amount to anything. | 
The C.P.R. plant at Bank Head produced in 1911, 48,000 tons of ibriquettes, and im } 
1920, 141,700 tons. In Toronto the A. B. C. (desataan produced in 1920, 12,000 | 
This company imports anthracite dust from Pennsylvannia from the Pennsylvannia | 
fields, and its binder is composed half of sulphite pitch and half petroleum pitch, 
The Nukol 'Company of ‘Toronto has not furnished any report, and I understand that | 
the Oakoal Coal Company which was organized to manufacture briquettes half garbage | 
and half coal dust has sinee gone out of ‘business. i 


By Mr. Maharg: y 


Q. That scheme has been dropped—A. That is hearsay. I have not been able to 
get any authoritative information on that. 


By Mr. Keefer: | 

Q. What do they do with the dust that accumulates in the coal deposits at the ! 
head of the lakes?—A. ‘There was a company organized to briquette that at Winnipeg | 
in which Mr. Machray of Winnipeg was interested, but owing to the insufficiency of ie 
working capital they ceased operations. The idea was to take the dust to ‘Winnipeg, — 


By Mr. McKenzie: eo 


Q. About this tar, they used tar on the roads in the west?—A. I have heard that | 
they do, though I cannot recall personally. I saw some streets in ‘Winnipeg with tar. 
Q. Do you know whether the tar which would be produced would be suitable for | 
the roads?—A. It is claimed not. 


By Mr. Keefer: ‘ .. 
Q. You spoke of the tests, including the water test. 


; | 
By the Chairman: ‘a | 
Q. Sometimes they use flour as a binder?—A. The Board has had great success — | 
with that. ‘We have tried out one or two of the West wheat products as red-dog. | 
I understand that that is the local name for low grade wheat screenings in which — | 


there are deleterious seeds, such as mustards. 4 
Mr. Mauare: That is commonly called Indian flour. ee | 


Witness: We use red-dog and some of these screenings that the Government will 
not allow to be sold in Canada. We had rather interesting results in our binding 
experiments. One part of our low grade screenings would replace two parts of the 
coal tar pitch, within very narrow limits. For example, instead of using a 10 per cent | 
binder we use what is termed a mixing ratio, for our binder. To 100 parts of the | 
carbonized lignite we add so many parts of binder. This figure is termed the 
mixing ratio. Then for example we discovered that we could make a good briquette, | 
with coal tar pitch—MRo weed screenings—MRez. It looks like a commercial proposi- | 
tion, and when we get production actually started it will prove the most hopeful | 
substitute we have struck. a | 

[Mr. L. R. Thomson. ] i | 
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By Mr. Ross: 


_ Q. Coming to Ontario, do you think that these briquettes will ever be commer- 
aally valuable?—A. Not at the present freight rates. 
_ Q. I mean as a substitute for anthracite?—A. Not at the present freight rates. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Apart from that?—A. As a physical proposition ? 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. There are other features as well. If the cost of production is reduced, or if 
are able to save your by-products, they might be made valuable to Ontario?—A. 
haps, but I think the decision in that would rest on purely economic grounds. 
st, you have the physical characteristics of these briquettes as compared with the 
ysical characteristics of anthracite. They are competing products. This is almost 
good as anthracite, and the question is how much less are you willing to pay for 
s, or how much more. In addition, you have the freight rates. It is purely an 
momic question. In Toronto the anthracite briquettes have a ready market at from 
J cents to $1 or $1 or $1.50 per ton less than the ruling price of anthracite. 

d Q. In Western Ontario they are selling at very much less than that. We could 
uy briquettes Iast winter for $16 per ton, and we were paying $22 and $23 per 
m for coal?—A. A margin of $6 or $7. 

4 Q. That was for a briquette about the size of an egg which made a good clean 
te but not so intensely hot as anthracite. I think they came from the ‘States?—A. 
dd not know what briquette you may have been using. I know that the manager 
f one of the briquette companies in Toronto told me the other day that he had no 
ficulty in getting a sale for their briquette at a spread of $1.50. 


: By Mr. McKenzie: 

® Q. Am I right in saying that the quantity of anthracite coal consumed in 
mtario is 16,000,000 tons? 

_ Mr. Keerrer: No, 3,000,000. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


_ Q. Supposing the people of Ontario made up their minds to discard anthracite 
yal and take your briquettes instead, what capital would be necessary for you to 
juip yourselves to fill that gap, to supply briquettes in place of anthracite—for the 
esent not mentioning the price—to produce a sufficient quantity of briquettes to 
tke the place of the 3,000,000 tons of anthracite7—A. I could only give a very 
ugh figure. Leaving out any working capital, you can take the figure of $250,000 
ra plant of 200 tons capacity a day. 
 Q. That is a somewhat small capitalization?—A. But that is not for lignite. I 
n speaking now of a plant to buy anthracite dust and briquette it. 


He to supply a market of that size, to take the place of the 3,000,000 tons of anth- 
ite ’—A. I do not quite follow the question. 

_ Q. It is said that in Ontario to-day we are consuming 3,000,000 tons of anthra- 
te coal, hard coal. We are talking of living within ourselves, so to speak, and of 
stting along with such material as we have in Canada, one of the things that could 
+ done would be to substitute these briquettes, which you are making, for anth- 
Cite coal. Supposing the nation made up its mind that they were not going to 
ike any more fuel in the shape of anthracite, but were going to buy your briquettes, 
hat I would like to know is, what capital would you require to equip yourselves in 


} [Mr. L. R. Thompson. ] 
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order to supply that market? Do you understand that?—A. I understand it, but I 
‘am afraid I cannot answer it. .The figure that I quoted, $250,000, was for a plant! 
that imports anthracite dust like the A.B-C. in Toronto. We would have to put in 
dryers of a very much larger capacity and carbonizers. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Which would be much more expensive?—A. Carbonizing lignite is much a | 
expensive. | 

Q. The quantity annually produced in that plant would only be 60,000 tons a 
year’—A. Yes. | 

Q. So it would take 50 such plants to supply Ontario with 3,000,000 tons ‘A 
Yes. 

Q. And according to what you say, the erection of a plant such as you say woul 
be necessary would be more expensive than $250,000 because you would need more 
machinery ?—A. That is of course a very rough estimate, just given on my geneie 
knowledge. 


By Mr. McKenzte: 


Q. Supposing the people of Ontario were willing to pay the price, would you be 
able, would you be in a position to produce the article?—A. Do you mean tech 
nically, with the technical information we have? | 

Q. Let me illustrate. A merchant in Toronto is getting 10,000 pairs of boot) 
from a man in the United States, and I as a Canadian traveller go to him and say 
“up this Yankee fellow and take your boots from me.” The first thing he wouk 
ask me would be, “ Can your furnish the boots?” Suppose we say to the Americans 
“We do not want your anthracite, we are going to get along with lignite briquette 
from Saskatchewan,” can Saskatchewan produce the goods?—A. There is an illimit 
able quantity of this lignite in ‘Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
@. The only thing necessary is cate plants?—A. That is all: 
| 
| 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. These plants would cost $12,500,000 on that basis, and from what you said b; 
way of supplement it would cost perhaps more?—A. That was just a rough estimat 
that I had in mind for an anthracite dust plant such as has been erected in Toront 
by those two companies. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. They are importing this dust?—A. Yes. | 

Q. The idea is to get along without importing anything in the shape of fuel, am 
what I want to know is what your people can do in the shape of producing a substi 
tute?—-A. There is an illimitable supply of this lignite and if the capital can be fount 
and it is economically feasible, the whole world can be supplied. | 
| 


H. M. E. Kewnsir, called, sworn, and examined. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your position in the Water-Powers Branch in the Dominion here? 
A. Electric Power Engineer. 

@. How long have you occupied your position ?—A. Since 1912. 

(Mr. L. R. Thompson.]: 
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. Q. What was your experience before that?--A. I have been concerned in the 
ectric power engineering for the last thirty years, both in Great Britain and in 
Q nada. I was for several yéars with the firm of Smith, Kerry and Chase, in Toronto 
Teporting and examining on various power projects. Shortly after that T joined A 
Dominion Water Power Branch. ; 


1 Q. You have a statement you wish to present to the Committee ?—A. Yes, I have 
| statement here. 


The Onamrman: I might explain to the Committee that we arranged with Mr. 
: fensit, who has a great deal of information to present to the 
is statement in a form in which it could be inserted in the record, and uniess the 
Committee desires him to read it, we shall have jt placed in the record. 

Witness: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I desire on ‘behalf of the Dominion 
later Power Branch to put before you a few particulars regarding the relation 
‘between our developed and undeveloped water-power and coal consumption. We have 
put together particulars on this subject in a condensed form, and in the form in which 
we thought they would be most useful to the Committee. I have statements here 
covering it, and I have also some large scale diagrams. I do not propose to read the 
fatement, but I should like to read to you some extracts from it in order that you 
will get a general view of the position, the relation between water-power and coal, and 
the with your permission I should like to pin up the diagrams on the wall, and that 
think will give you a fairly complete view of it. I think you will find the diagrams 
very interesting. Now this statement is illustrated with tables and diagrams which 
lake the thing clear, but it cannot be read in that form, and I propose to read to 
bu some extracts from it so that you will get the situation lbefore T put up the 
lagrams, if that is agreeable to you. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

_ Wiryess: I pill put in the whole of it, so that you will have it all in the record. 


‘Committee, to prepare 


i 


NorTre.—For the full report of the following condensed statement See appendix at back of 


\this book. 
q CONDENSED STATEMENT 


This statement shows first a table of the water-power developed per 
capita in [Canada and in the United States from which it will be seen that 
Canada has developed 194 per cent more water-power per capita than the 
United States and it proceeds to show how greatly this has relieved the coal 
situation in Canada. 

The “ Acute Fuel Area” is defined as those portions of Canada producing 
| little or no coal and more or less dependent on imported supplies, and is shown 
on Plate IT. ‘Saskatchewan is only included on the map because it does import 
a small quantity of United States coal. The real “Acute Fuel Area” consists 
| of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba and this area uses 59 per cent of the total 
Canadian coal consumption and imports 94-5 per cent of that amount. ' 

It is precisely in this area that the bulk of the great water power resources 
of Canada are situated, as can be seen from Plate 3. This diagram is arranged 
by provinces, showing the coal consumption and water power available in 

each and the coal equivalent of that water power—this thas been taken at 10 
tons per H.P. year. 
An analysis of the principal uses of coal throw considerable light on how 
the consumption thereof is affected by water-power development. This has 
-lbeen dealt with in the statement, in comparison with the United States and the 
United Kingdom, in two ways, first showing the percentage used for each of 
the principal purposes to the total used for all purposes, and secondly the use 
per capita for different punposes. 
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greater in the United States. Furthermore it appears reasonable to assume 
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The most striking figure in the first table is that showing the burden of 
the railways, due no doubt to the great length in proportion to the population. 
The proportion of coal used for railway purposes is 50 per cent greater in | 
Canada than in the United ‘States, and 480 per cent greater than in the United 
Kingdom. 
The coal used per annum by railways in ‘Canada is about 15,000,000 short 
tons, and in the United Kingdom 15,000,000 long tons, a difference of 12 per | 
cent, but the respective populations served are 9,000,000: and 45,000,000. 
This may well be described as the burden of the railways in Canada and | 
leads on to the question of railroad electrification by means of the abundant | 
water-power available; this is further referred to in the statement. A 
Electric power plants in Canada are mainly operated by water-power; in || 
the United ‘States largely by coal; in the United Kingdom almost entirely by | 
coal. In consequence the percentage of coal so used is 73 per cent higher in | 
the United ‘States and 545 per cent higher in the United Kingdom than in> 
Canada. 4 
In the second Table it is shown that the use of coal per capita is 159 per 
cent greater in industries and 150 per cent greater in electric power plants in | 
the United ‘States than in Canada and that the general average of coal usea| 
per capita is 50 per cent higher in the United States than in Canada. £ 
It appears obvious that there is a direct relation between this fact and the 
fact that the water-power developed per capita in Canada is 194 per cent 


that, especially in view of our colder climate, if this water-power development 


per cent. a 
Fifty per cent on the present total consumption is 17,613,000 tons, which, | 


to be spent on foreign coal and freight if this water-power development had not | 
been made. . = | 

This applies to the present time. it would not have lbeen as large in the | 
past but it will ibe greater in the future, both from the increase in consumption — 
and from the probable increase in the average cost of uel as shown in the | 
following Mee 


during the period from that date to 1920, $3.50 per ton.” 
This appears to indicate that the average price for the next ten years will 


be over 20 per cent higher than in 1919. 


Capital invested in water-power.—The approximate total of swactcr-pOWga 
now developed in Canada is 2,459,200 H.P. and: “the average investment per | 


the total -capital expended on water-power development is approximately | 
$534,000,000. } # 
This represents money invested in a home industry and of that investmer 
over 838 per cent or $445,000,000 is within the acute fuel area. 
‘But for this investment for this particular purpose, it appears, as shown | 
on page 9, that Canada would now be expending some $146,500,000 per annum 
for additional imported coal. ¢ 
It therefore appears that, owing to the new high level in the cost of coal 
and its probable continuance, the saving in imported coal due to water 
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power developed is, from the national point of view, now equivalent. to 27-5 
per cent per annum on the capital that has been invested and that has rendered 
that result possible. 

To exhibit the present and future situation at a glance, two diagrams 
have been. prepared to show the relationship between coal consumption and 
water-power development from 1907 and 1920 and the estimated relationship 
up to 1930. 

These are Plates V and VI. The first shows the effect of water-power 
development on coal consumption taking all classes of coal into consideration. - 
As time is pressing I will pass on to plate VI, which gets nearer to basic con- 
ditions as it considers only the classes of coal that can be or are at present 
affected by water-power development. 

In considering the effect of water-power development on coal consumption, 
it must be remembered that the use of anthracite coal for house heating is 
not affected thereby and that the use of coal for locomotives is not and will 
not be affected unless electricfication takes place. 

Plate VI therefore shows the relation of developed water-power to the 
consumption of bituminous and lignite coal, both native and imported, but 
excluding that used for locomotives. 

It will be observed that the line of ‘Coal equivalent of Developed Water 
Power” caught up and passed the line of native soft coal consumption in 
1908 and passed the line of totals soft coal consumption in 1913 and is still 
well ahead of both in spite of the hindrance to the financing of water-power 
projects due to war and post-war conditions. 

In estimating increases up to the year 1930 it will be observed that the 
increase in water-power development is assumed not to be greater than that 
during the war and post-war period and that increases in coal consumption 
are shown as the projection of the line joining the consumptions of the pre- 
vious eight years. 

It will be seen from this diagram (plate VI, page 16) that, in spite of the 
financial conditions that have hindered development since 1914, the “Coal 
equivalent of Developed: Water Power” was greater than the total soft coal 
consumption (less than. for locos) in 1920 by 124 per cent, and by 1930 it 
should be 40 per cent greater. 

It may be well to repeat here some of the points previously brought out 
in order that they may be considered together with the foregoing :— $j 

The consumption of coal per capita is 50 per cent less in Canada than in 
the United States, due mainly to the water-power development per capita 
being 194 per cent greater in Canada than in the United States. Otherwise 
the colder climate might be expected to lead to an opposite result (page 9). / 

The resultant saving in coal is now equivalent to $146,500,000 per annum 
(page 9) and, due to the new high level in’ the cost of coal, this sum is, from 
the national point of view, now equivalent to a return of 27-5 per cent per 
annum on the capital invested in water-power developments (page 10). 

The total water-power now developed in Canada is 2,459,200 h.p., and 
the capital so invested is about $534,000,000, of which over 83 per cent is 
within the acute fuel area. 

The foregoing particulars have been prepared to show the influence of 
Water-power development in economizing the consumption of fuel, both in 
past results and as regards the future. It is submitted that the actual results 
so far secured amply demonstrate the value and importance of this source of 
power and fuel economy, and the necessity of further promoting such develop- 
ment by all possible means. 


(Mr. H. M. E. Kensit.] 
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Mr. Cowan: It looks to me as if\Canada has done a whole lot more than I va 
dreamed of in this respect. The saving of $150,000,000 a year is a big thing. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. When you have endeavoured to give us the capital invested, you have taken 
the capital invested from what?—A. From the figures of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Q. You do not know how much is actual capital or how much water?—A. No. 


The CuamMan: Have you any questions to ask Mr. Kensit? 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. That $217 per horse-power, does that include transmission ?—A. That includes 
transmission, yes sir, and sub-stations and receiving stations; everything except the 
actual distribution in cities. ; 

(). Can you give us the undeveloped horse-power in Manitoba, Ontario and Qual 
bec !—A. The undeveloped power is given in each case in the diagram. The figures are 
in the statement, and the diagram itself is there. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Mr. Kensit made a comparison of the horse-power used in the United Stater 
with the power used in Canada?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you take as your fixture for horse-power? You say that there is a 
larger per capita of power used in the United States than in Canada?—A. Yes, pel 

capita. There is a larger development in Canada per capita of water-power than in “ 
United States, 194 per cent greater. 

Q. But taking the water-power, steam power, and motor power—call it horse-p -powe) 
if you like—how does it compare per capita in the two countries?—A. I cannot give 
you that, I have not taken it out for all uses of power. I have figures for water- -poweas 
but I have not taken it out for all powers, including steam. 

Q. When you figure out that there is more power actually used in the Unit 
States per capita than is used in Canada, are you safe in saying that the ratio of 
difference is the cause of the greater use of water-power in Canada?—A. I think so. 
I had that figured out in considerable detail for all the principal uses of coal, foi 
Canada, United States and the United Kingdom, showirie where the excess ig in the 
principal uses of coal. That.is in the statement that I have handed in. J could show! 
you the tables now, which give it in more detail. 

Q. Supposing you found that in the United States. the per capita ratio is say 106 
horse-power for each man, woman and child in the United States. That may be é 
ridiculous comparison, but supposing that you had for every man, woman and chile 
in the United States a use of 100 horse-power, of motor power; there may be a very 
much smaller ratio of power or a larger ratio for our population. If it is 100 horse 
power per capita in the United States, it might be larger or smaller in ‘Canada? | 
Yes, that is so. 3 

Q. But we have no means of knowing whether we require as much water-power ir 
Canada as they require in the United States, because the industries, the volume 0} 
horse-power or water-power that you require in any country depends largely on i 
multiplicity of the industries, does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you be prepared to say that compared with the population, they na 
many more industries in the United States than we haye?—A. They have more, ] 
believe, it is more of a manufacturing country. | 

Q. And they would use more motor power than we do?—A. But that is all concen’ 
trated in a very small part of the country. 

{Mr. H. M. EH. Kensit.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. I do nat think that that states the case fairly. I say that the number of 
ndustries would depend on the productiveness of that country, and if you develop 
our water powers you are going to have more industries?—A. Decidedly. 

Q. It is up to us to use the powers we have to make an industrial country ag 
Phe statement by American authorities is that the water power is scarce in the districts 
ghere their industries lie, that is in the Eastern district, between Washington and 
joston. ‘That is the district where the larger proportion of the industries are concen- 
rated, and that is the district in which they are obliged to use coal because they have 
ot sufficient water power to do the work even if it were all developed. 

Q. The situation in Ontario and Quebec, with the enormous water powers they 
ave is that if these water powers ‘were developed these two provinces could become the 
iggest manufacturing part of this continent of America?—A. It is possible. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


 Q. Dr. Cowan does not seem to understand my question. You say we use less 
oal per capita in Canada than in the United States?—A. That includes all uses, the 
fotal returns by the United States Government. ‘ 

Q. And you ascribed that difference to the larger development of water power in 
Yanada?—A. Yes. 

| Q. What I want to know is whether we are safe in reaching that conclusion, that 
that is the reason?—A. If you read the whole statement I think you will find it quite 
onvineing on that point. 

Q. It is running in my mind that the reason is that they have more industries in 
he United States than we have and consequently burn more coal. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. You are on the Water Power Board iA. The Water Power Branch of the 
epartment of the Interior. 
Q. They have a Board, have they not?—A. There is a Dominion Power Board. 
Q. Is it a paid body?—A. Yes, some of the officials are paid, but that is an 
advisory body, and the Dominion Water Power Branch is an executive branch for 
water powers under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. The Dominion 
‘Power Board is an advisory and investigating body, not an executive body. 
Q. They are not paid?—A. They have a paid staff. 
Q. The Board itself?—A. The Board itself is not. 
Q. It gives its services gratuitously to the Dominion Government? 


Mr. Cowan: I just wanted to find that out. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

- Q. The Power Board are different engineers from different departments who are 
ficials of the Federal Government?—A. Yes. | 

— Q. And they advise on these problems?—A. Yes, and the Dominion Power Board 

is under the chairmanship of the Minister of the Interior. It is made up of prominent 

fiicials from each of the departments that have any relation to power, either water 

ower or fuel power, that are concerned in this matter. 

 Q: It looks as though it might be a very satisfactory arrangement?—A. Yes. 


The Committee adjourned until 10.50 to-morrow. 


{Mr. H. M. E. Kensit.] 
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House or Commons, 
ComMMITTEE Room 425, 
Frmay, May 18, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will the committee come to order? The announcement was 
ade at previous sessions of the committee that we were to have Mr. Arthur White 
of the Conservation Commission before the committee. Yesterday afternoon the 
clerk received a telephone message from the Conservation Commission Department 
‘stating that Mr. White had gone to Toronto yesterday, and would be unable to appear 
before the committee to-day. That is all the information we have, except that he is 
ot here. I might say just at this moment that early in the history of the committes 
Colonel Peck of British Columbia spoke to me and made the request that Mr. Scott 
‘of Quebec be heard in connection with the Skeena River coal district. J said we 
“would endeavour to comply with his wishes if possible, but as time was very valuable 
FE might not be able to give him a date. No arrangement was made for hearing Mr. 
Scott, but Mr. Scott was called before the Senate Committee and appeared before 
‘them yesterday—the Senate Committee on Natural Resources—sitting in the city 
“yesterday and to-day, and he is here now, if the committee desires to hear him. IL 
old him that we would endeavour to give him some time before the committee on 
hat very interesting field in Northern Britisk-Columbia which has just opened up. 

Now there is another matter. As you are aware the committee a few days ago 
‘decided to despatch a further telegram to the coal operators in Nova Scotia regarding 
the attendance of their auditors. This was the telegram sent by the clerk: 


; 


Ottawa, Ontario, May 11, 1921. 
D. H. McDougall, Esq., 

. Vice-President, Dominion Coal Company, 

| = Montreal, Quebec. 

“At meeting of Fuel Committee this morning I was instructed by com- 
mittee to require you to have your auditors McCall and Gordon with the 
necessary documents appear before this committee not later than Friday the 
thirteenth instant at ten thirty o’clock at room four hundred and twenty-five 
House of Commons.” 


; Yesterday afternoon, the following telegram was received by the clerk: 
' Montreal, May 12, ‘21. 


Thos. Howe, Secretary Parliamentary Committee on Fuel, 
: Ottawa, Ont. 

“Your telegram received. We are submitting matter to our legal advisers 
and will reply after they have given consideration. In view of changed con- 
ditions I have withheld letter to Dr. Steele mentioned in my telegram May 
10th.” 

D. H. McDovuaatt. 


Following that matter up, I understand that Mr. Chrysler, K.C., of Ottawa, is 
‘present to-day and desires to make a statement to the committee on behalf of the coal 
yperators. Is it the wish of the committee that Mr. Chrysler be heard? 
Mr. Cowan: Yes. 
The CuHairMAN: Will some one make a motion to that effect? 
619 
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Mr. Cowan: I move that he be heard. 


The Cnarrman: It is moved by Mr. Cowan, seconded by Mr. Blair, that Mr. 
Chrysler be heard on behalf of the coal operators. 


Mr. F. H. Ouryster, K.C.: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I prepared a statement because I wanted to be careful in anything I might say, | 
as the matter is a delicate one in many respects. The attitude of the companies is 
that they desire to comply as fully as possible with all the demands of the committee, 
and to afford them every reasonable information. At the same time, they are not 
prepared, this morning at all events, to comply with the request contained in the 
resolution of the committee made on 26th April last. This is the statement I have 


prepared. (Reads) 


“T am instructed to appear, before this Honourable Committee of cha 
House of Commons as counsel for the Dominion Coal Company and the Nova _ 
Seotia Steel & Coal Company, in reference to a telegram which Mr. McDougall, i 
the president of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company has receivea. I hay 
not seen the telegram, but I understand that, in substance, it requests Mr. 
McDougall to have the auditors of the Gomes Coal Company attend the 
committee for the purpose of producing the documents mentioned in the 
resolution of the committee adopted on the 26th April, 1921.” a 


At page 261, of the official report of the evidence, taken before this coma 
on that day, the original resolution and the supplementary resolution, are printed. — 
The original resolution is as follows:— t 


“That coal operators called as witnesses by this committee be obliged to | 
furnish the committee with detailed monthly statements from 1912 to date, — 
of the cost of production of coal per ton showing therein all items separately 
entering into such cost, said statement to be certified by their auditors.” o 

The resolution, adopted on the 26th April, is as follows:— 


ue: 
“" 


“That the auditors of all coal companies appearing before this committee _ 
do personally attend with the original cost sheets mentioned in the resolution — 
April 21, for the purpose of examination thereon.” | 


The second regolution varies from the first, in calling upon the auditors of all coal | 
companies appearing before this committee to personally attend with the original | 
cost sheets mentioned in the resolution of the 21st April for the purpose of examina- | 
tion thereon. | 

The original resolution did not, in terms, mention the original cost sheets, but | 
referred to detailed monthly statements from the year 1912 to date, and the com- | 
panies understand that the second resolution is intended to supersede the first. | 

The original cost sheets, referred to in the later resolution, are monthly state: | 
ments, prepared for the operating purposes of the company, showing for each mine the 
expense of operation of that mine during the month, including all work within and- 
without the mine connected directly with operations at such mine. They show only | 
the cost of operation of that mine, and do not show. with any accuracy, the cost of | 
producing and marketing the company’ s coal, nor any of the other elements of cost. 
except labour and material at the mine. 

The companies are not, at present, able to say whether the original cost sheets 
of all the mines, or of any of the mines, from 1912 to 1920, have been preserved. 

Assuming for the present purpose that these original sheets, the returns for nine 
years back, which have been asked for, are still in existence, and that the statements. 
are compiled monthly, there will be 108 statements in all for each one of about thirty 
mines, making a total of 3,240 statements. 4 

It is impossible, in the time which has been afforded by the committee, for chal | 


auditors to ascertain the existence and to collect and bring here these statements. 
LES HosChrysler KEG 
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In any case, the companies respectfully submit, for the consideration of the com- 
ittee, that cost sheets of the character described, are not relevant for any purposes 
of the committee, in connection with the question which has been submitted to them 
by the House, namely ‘‘an inquiry into all matters pertaining to the future fuel supply 


, Canada.” 


The evidence, before the committee as given by many witnesses shows that con- 

itions as to expenses of operating have changed in so many respects since 1912, that if 
the figures of these earlier years are used for comparison, they would be unfair to 
the companies and misleading for the purposes of the committee. 
& Besides the original cost sheets only show, for the purposes of operation, the work 

nd material expended at each mine for the period of one month, and vary from 
Benth to month, from year to year, and from cne mine to another, so that any infer- 
ences drawn from these separate statements would be inaccurate and would not assist 
the committee in ascertaining the actual cost of producing coal in the mines operated 
by the companies in question. 
e The companies respectfully submit that such partial and erroneous information 
given to the public would not only be misleading to Parliament and to the public, but 
would be extremely injurious to the interests of the coal industry and to the future 
of the mining industry in Nova Scotia. 

If the committee, on:further consideration decide that further information, as to 
the financial position and costs of production at the mines is required and that such 
information is within the terms of the resolution by which the committee was appointed, 
the companies respectfully submit that the inquiry should be made applicable to 
‘similar costs of all the operators, whether companies or individuals who are operating 
in competition with these companies, in Canada, and in the United States, and that 
the same information should be required from al such operators at the same time. 

_ The companies respectfully submit to your honourable committee, that they have 
not had sufficient time, since the telegram from the chairman was received by Mr. 
MacDougall, to ascertain whether the monthly statements asked for are now in exist- 
ence, nor how long it will take to obtain them. 

When the statements have been obtained, if in existence, the companies respect- 
fully ask that they be given time to submit the statements and any questions, with 
gard to their production, for legal advice, before any further action is taken to 
compel their production. 

In any case, in whatever form this honourable committee see fit to pursue the 
vestigation, the companies respectfully submit that this committee should not under- 
ake an investigation into the financial affairs of these two companies without giving 
the companies an opportunity of considering their position and being heard before 
this committee, after the committee has definitely decided what information is required. 
> That is all, Mr. Chairman, and I submit this for the consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

The Cuairman: You have heard the statement of counsel for the coal operators, 
what i is the desire of the committee regarding it. 

1% Mr. CuisHotm: It is quite evident they are not sure whether or not they have 
these statements. It is quite evident they are not in transit yet. 

| Mr. Cowan: It is quite evident to me that if the statement of counsel is correct 
the company is not doing business in a business-like way. Any company doing busi- 
ness should have this information. I consider it necessary, if we are going to conduct 
our enquiry, that we should know something about the cost of producing coal in this 
Canada of ours, and I think that these cost sheets should be produced. 

Mr. CuisHoum: ‘They cannot produce what is not obtainable. If their contention 
correct, that ‘they have not got these documents—they do not assert that, but they 
ay it is questionable whether they have them or not—if they have not got them we 
nnot make them produce them. 


[F. H. Chrysler, K.C.] 
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Mr. Cowan: It appears to me that this company has been simply evading, and _ 
nothing else, and I do not like being toyed with at all. é 
Mr. Manarc: Is there a representative of these companies here who can speak for. 
the company ? a 
The CuamrMan: Not to my knowledge. I understand Mr. ‘Chrysler appears at the 
request of the company to present this statement on their behalf. | 
Mr. Curysuer: Yes. 


Mr. Manare: He has not been treated as a, witness before the committee. He hag 
given us a statement here of a procedure that we have followed with the witnesses 
preceding him from the start of the enquiry. I thought he was just presenting a state 
ment on behalf of the company. I presume he was, but I would like to know if Mr. 
Chrysler is prepared to take the witness stand as an ordinary witness and answer | 
questions on behalf of the company. We cannot get anywhere unless we have that 
opportunity. 


Mr. Crryster: Certainly not. I am counsel only, and I am not a witness. 

Mr. Manara: That is what I wanted to find out. Is there a representative of either 
of chose companies here who can take the stand and answer questions in rezard to the 
inatter referred to by Mr. Chrysler—not on the general condition of the mine or any- 
thing like that. 

The Cyairnman: Not to my knowledge. Mr. Chrysler is the only one whcsa 
presence I have been advised of. I did not consider it necessary to swear him as a | 
witness, because he was not appearing as a witness. He is merely making a statement | 
to the committee as counsel for the company. 4 

Mr. Cowan: By not appearing here they have refused to obey the summons which 
this committee issued, and I think they should be treated like anybody else who — 
refuses to obey the summons—that is we should report back to the House, and let the 
House deal with it. " 


The CHairMAan: What is before the committee is a statement of their reasons for 
not presenting to the committee the information asked for. E 


Mr. McKewnztz: There is only one course open to us if we do not accept that 
statement; that is to refer the matter to the House for instruction, and let the matter | 
stand. We have no power to compel, or to take any drastic action to compel anybody — 
to come before us. If anybody refuses our ordinary request to come here, we have j 
to refer the matter back to the House for such action as the House may deem ad- | 
visable. ; e 

Mr. Ross: That is the point I am in doubt about. 

Mr. McKenzie: There is no doubt about it. 


Mr. Ross: There is to my mind. I am seeking information now. I respect yo a. 
opinion very, very much, but have you taken any advice, Mr. Chairman, as to whether q 
we have any power in our submission to call witnesses and ask for papers and docu- 
ments? I would think that power was delegated to us by the House to take action our-— | 
selves, but I do not know the practice. Do you know the practice and powers of the | 
committee in that respect? Is there anything in the rule? | 


Mr. Cowan: If the reference is not wide enough, then we must ask for more 4 
extended powers to get what we want. | | 


:. 

‘Mr. McKenzm: The practice is well established; refusing to appear before this a 
committee is of the same class of offence as refusing to answer after they do appear. — 
Everybody will understand that. Having witnesses come here, and after they come here 
refusing to answer, is an unfortunate condition. Our course then is to report to the 
House, the witness is subpoenaed before the Bar of the House, and he is dealt wi 
- possibly imprisoned. We have had witnesses in this House since I have been a member 
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who have refused to answer questions, and they were reported to the House and sum- 
moned before the Bar, and then imprisoned. There is no difference between refusing 
to come and refusing to answer when they do come. The procedure is the same. They 
are summoned to the Bar of the House— 


; Mr. Buair: By the committee ? 
; Mr. McKenzie: By the Speaker of the House. I am sure Dr. Steele was here 
‘h 


en oné man was imprisoned in the tower for three or four months. 


i The Cuairman: I would not like to express an opinion of the powers of the 
mmittee as regards compelling witnesses to attend. 


‘ Mr. Hocken: Why could it not be referred to the Justice Department for a 
decision ? 

f . The CHarrMan: The greatest doubt I have— 
5 


Mr. McKenzie: I have told you what has been done in such eases. 


° The CHairRMAN: ‘The greatest doubt I have in the whole matter is as to whether 
this committee, under the reference, is within that reference when we are asking 
the coal operators to vresent to this committee the cost sheets of the company or has 
the power to compel them to do so, or whether this committee is within that reference 
when we are asking the coal operators to give to this committee the cost of producing 
20al. Now, that is a matter which I quite admit would be open to argument. T am ° 
quite sure that as the mover of the resolution, asking for this committee, that I had 
no thought that that would be included in the reference. I do not believe the House 
of Parliament had in mind that it would be included in the reference when this 
matter was referred to a committee. As I said before this committee would require 
technical experts. That is the experience of the Fuel Controller when he attempted 
to go into this matter, and it was the experience of the Federal Trade Commission 
of the United States, when they went into it—they had to have a large staff of experts 
who were qualified to give accurate information on the matter. No Parliamentary 
Jommittee, I think, should go into any subject on which ‘they cannot get thorough 
and.complete information. We do not want inaccurate information to go out from 
this committee. 


_ Mr. Cowan: Precisely, and that is why we want those books. 

Mr. Dovuctas (Cape Breton): We asked them to produce the original papers. 
What more accurate information can you get? ; 

i The CHAIRMAN: I started out with the statement that I had the gravest doubts 
8 to whether it was within the reference of the House to this committee that we had 
he power to go into these matters. 

¥ Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, if we are going to find out whether fuel is available 
for/ the province of Ontario—which was the chief object of your motion—we have 
to find what the costs of production are in Nova Scotia, and if we are going to get 
the costs of production of coal for sale to these people in Ontario, we have to find 
ut what their profits are, and if we are going to find out what their profits are, and 
what their costs of production are, who is better qualified to tell us than the officers 
Mf the company. It seems to me they are simply trying to evade this proposition, and 
| think they should be biought to time. They have said within the last two weeks 
lat they have no objection to doing it, and to be frank with you I+ cannot see why 
y should turn about now and endeavour to evade the issue as they are doing. It 
eems to me we should report the matter back to ‘the House and get the authority to 
ve them brought there. I do not say that these statements should be put upon the 
record, but this committee should know at least what the cost of production is for 
he production of coal by these two companies. 

¥ “Mr. Cowan: The whole question from beginning to end has created a suspicion 
my mind that they have something to conceal, and this action fully confirms it. 
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Mr. Ross: From their own standpoint, I would say they. are acting unwisely, 
because they are arousing suspicion in the minds of the public that they are profiteer- 
ing with regard to coal. , 

Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): One of the very first things Mr. Wolvin did when 
he was invited to appear, or have his auditors appear before the committee was to 
write back to the committee and ask us if we wanted the auditor from Price-Water- 
house Company, which to my mind was preparatory to evading this whole question. 
They have had ample notice. 

Mr. Keerer: It is my individual opinion of the matter—in the first place the 
reference to this committee is as follows:—I have it before me: “To inquire into all 
such matters pertaining to the future fuel supply of Canada with power to send for 
persons, papers and records, to examine the witnesses under oath, and report from> 
time to time.” We have the power to send for witnesses and papers; we have sent 
for these witnesses and papers and the witnesses do not attend. They send their) 
counsel here and give reasons why they do not attend. ‘That is not obeying the 
directions of this committee, and I think we should insist, when asking witnesses 
to attend here with papers, that they so attend, otherwise the dignity of Parliament, — 
and the dignity of a parliamentary committee is lost. As to prying into the private 
affairs of the companies: That is not an object of this committee. ‘Neither does | 
-any member of this committee wish to pry into the private affairs. We are not here ' 
to ascertain whether these companies are profiteering or not, but we are here to. 
inquire into the future fuel supply of Canada; the future supply of coal for Canada | 
is clearly before us, and we have learned that it comes from two sources, one in the: 
West, and the other in Nova Scotia, outside of the United States. It does seem to me: 
a very important factor in the supply is the cost of that coal. When you say | 
“cost” you mean a reasonable profit. I think it is very bad judgment on the part 
of this company to do as they are doing, but we have nothing to do with that, and 
that will not assist us in this respect, and I think we cannot very well report to the 
House unless we know in a reasonable way—not necessarily accurately—the cost of | 
the coal, so it would be a factor in the future supply. I do not believe for one moment 
that we should pry into the affairs of the company under this reference, neither does | 
any one contend that it is a question for examination whether they are making undue | 
profits or not. They are entitled to make all the profits they can, and during the 
last two or three years, they have had a splendid opportunity on account of the | 
foreign demand for coal, but what we want to get at is the future fuel supply of | 
Canada, and that is and must be necessarily coupled up with the cost of that coal. iE | 
think we ought not to abandon that point entirely, and the witnesses should ‘be sum- 
moned to attend here to answer questions and give their reasons why they object, and 
if they do not want to answer. or if they refuse to answer, then we can report the 
matter to the House, and the House can decide what it wants to do. I do not think 
we should back up on what we have decided to do. I do not see any reason for 
doing so. I have always an open mind to reconsider a question, but I have not seen 
anything yet, outside of the possible detriment to the company, which we do not 
want, to prevent us from insisting upon these costs being produced. | 


The CuHairMan: As chairman of the committee, I feel my responsibility, antl 
I have endeavoured to keep the views of the committee apart from my own personal 
views, and to keep the committee proceeding along consistent lines. We had the | 
representatives of the coal operators of Alberta here, one of whom, I understand—I 
may be mistaken on that—is also a coal operator. We have asked to be heard to-day | 
a coal importer from British Columbia and a motion was passed by this. committee | 
that each of these gentlemen should be presented to this committee, and present to | 
this committee their costs sheets. We ignored the western coal operators in that, | 
but got after the Nova Scotia Steel Company and the Dominion Coal Company very 
vigorously, and what I wish to impress upon the committee is that we should follow 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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a consistent plan, and adopt the same policy with every person. If we are not prepared 
to adopt this policy with every coal operator that comes before the committee, why 
‘should we follow it with the ‘two coal companies mentioned with such activity and 
energy? I do not think we should use one coal operator differently from another 
20a operator. My own view is if we are going into the cost of producing coal, we 
should take the time to go into all the costs of production of every coal company in 
the country so as to put them all on the same basis. and put them in the same light 
t fore the public. Not only that, but endeavour ‘to get the cost of production of every 
coal operator trading in Canada, so th 


f 


at there will be no unfairness, no discrimination 
tween the coal operators. If we are going to do that, then I ‘think the policy of the 
committee would be quite consistent, but unless we are prepared to do that, it seems 
‘to me we are acting inconsistently. 


Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): I agree with what you have stated, Mr. Chairman, 
that every company should be treated exactly the same, but I do not think it is 
n consistent for us to ask this information from the largest producer of coal in Canada. 
#hey were the first. people called before this committee. That is the position that 


ah i 


has been taken, and not only that— 


‘ The Cuatrman: Let me point out, Mr. Douglas, that the motion was passed by 
the committee that coal operators appear before the committee, and we are summoning 
‘such coal operators as we choose. 


| Mr. Douctas (Cape Breton): For the time being, but we are summoning first 
the largest coal operator and the largest producer of coal, and the company which 
largely sets the price, particularly so in Eastern Canada, and the company that 
‘controls, as has been established here in evidence, eighty-five per cent of the output 
of Eastern Canada, so I think it is a very consistent position for us to take to say 
that the largest producer might properly be the first person called. 

_ The Cuamrman: That is not the polHecy of the committee as represented in the | 
‘resolution we passed. | 
3 Mr. Cowan: I quité agree that there should be no discrimination in this matter, 
‘but let me point this fact out, that the Alberta men appeared, and gave their evidence, 
and they showed conclusively that it cost little more than five dollars per ton at the 
nines. But when we come to the Nova Scotia operators, we find it was costing 
hem about two dollars a ton more, and yet the evidence went to show it was more 
ostly to mine coal in British Columbia and Alberta, than it was in Nova Scotia, 
yy thirty per cent. Then the question came up “Why is it?” and then we found it 
lecessary to ask for these costs sheets. They may not be all that is desired, but they 
will tell us the actual cost, and I cannot see why we should not know what the cost 
of coal is. I do not know how we could report the future policy on the part of the 
Federal Government to further coal mining in Canada unless we know the cost, and 
I venture there is not a Government in the civilized world who does not know to-day 
what it costs to produce coal in their country except the Dominion of Canada, and 
Ido not see why we should not know. 
_ The CHamman: May I interject this remark? These things, as I understand, are 
accumulated in the office of the Fuel Controller of Canada. ‘These things have all 

ny 


Mr. CutsHotm: You say the fuel controller has all of this information ? 
Mr. Ross: I do not see why he was not summoned before this. . 
Mr. CuisHoum: Are you prepared, Mr. Chairman, to say that the fuel controller’s 
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The CHairman: Gentlemen, are we to admit that we have so little confidence 
in our fellow men as to say that in a body like the fuel control body, they are giving | 
out inaccurate information? They have employed,a staff of experts to go over these | 
things, in order to ascertain that there were no inaccuracies in them? 7] 

Mr. Krrrer: Would they have the costs for all over Canada? 

The CHairRMAN: I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Krerer: I think they would. Why not get them before us ? 


The CHarMAN: That is my opinion. | 
Mr. Krenrer: Let us get down to the bottom of this, and hold this thing in abey- | 
ance. We must not decide the matter unnecessarily, one way or the other to- day. We 
may think it advisable to report to the House that this committee be continued in | 
some way in order to get to the bottom of this matter, and if the fuel controller has, 
obtained this information, it is for the benefit of the country, and why should we, | 
not get it? | | a 
Mr. Hocxren: The fuel controller is here in Ottawa? 
The Cuamman: Yes. Of course, there is no fuel controller here. 
Mr. Hocxen: He could be here in an hour’s time. 
Mr. Cowan: That would not be satisfactory to me at all, because there is the addi- | 
tional point that this company has treated this committee with contempt, and when} 
anybody starts out to treat me with contempt, I propose to find out why. I will not | 
be treated with contempt in my official capacity by anybody on earth, whether a grain | 
oyower, or a coal company, or anybody else. 
he CHAIRMAN: With that spirit, would it not be well to get advice as to what the | 
aetual powers of the committee are. Before we go into a fight, I like to know I am|) 
on sure ground. 
Mr. Cowan: If the reference is not extended enough, we will get it extended some a 
more, 1f we can. | | 
Mr. Dovueias (Cape Breton) : There is no question about the reference being! 
wide enough. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think there is a very grave question, with all due deference! 
to Mr. Douglas— | 
Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): I disagree with that. 


Mr. Ross: I agree with Mr. Douglas, and I think the reference is wide enough, | 
but in reference to the investigation of the coal companies I agree with your opinions, | 
Mr. Chairman, that we should treat all on a parity. The coal people from Alberta 
have said to us that the supplying of coal by them to Ontario is an impossibility, so | 
the only glimmer of hope we have in Ontario in regard to soft coal is our obtainiaal 
our supply from Nova (Scotia. That is absolutely essential, and it is also essential, 
to know the sources from which that soft coal is obtainable, and to know the cost of | 
producing it. I agree with what Mr. Keefer has said that we have no right to inquire! 
into profiteering. That is not what we were appointed for, but we cannot know if 
the coal people of Nova Scotia can supply the people of Ontario at a reasonable price, | 
unless we know the cost | 

The CHairMan: There is this idea, too, that this committee is acting for Canada 
and while the cost of Alberta coal may not be of great importance to the people of | 
Ontario, it is as great to the people of Alberta as the cost of Nova Scotia coal is to | 
the people of Nova Scotia or of Ontario. In fact, I have a letter in my pocket now,’ 
which was handed to me by one of the western members who received it from—I do 
not know whether one of his constituents or not—but somebody in the West protecting! 
against the procedure of this committee devoting their time to Eastern Canadia 
matters, as against the western matters-—— | 
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Mr. QHISHOLM : I think that is a most unfair statement. 


The CHARMAN: I am not saying whether it is fair or unfair, but that is a view 
aat some of the people of the West are taking of it, and if we are going to act for 
l parts of Canada, it is just as important for us to see that the people of Alberta 
te getting their coal at a minimum cost, as the people of Nova Scotia should, and 
aerefore the cost of producing coal in Alberta is of great interest to the people out 
here. 
Mr. Ross: I have no objection to that, nor of getting those costs, and if we are 
ping to delve into that matter more deeply, we might start with them, as I think 
[is a very important problem. I think Mr. Douglas’ statement in that regard was 
ary accurate and very gratifying. , 
Mr. Krrrer: Regarding this question of coal for Canada; if you look at that 
lagram on the map you will see that the province of Ontario imports more coal 
lan is produced in the West, and in the East put together. This question is one 
f vital importance to the province of Ontario, and of vital importance to the whole 
mnmunity, and we should know where and how we ean get our coal, and I think 
@ cannot err, in taking that point of view somewhat into consideration, The fact is, 
lat Ontario imported last year from the United States more coal than is produced 
[the whole of Canada, and it seems to me that is not a very satisfactory state of 
fairs. 

Mr. Cowan: If the Nova Scotia operators had been one half as frank and candid 
th this committee as the men from Alberta, we would have been through ‘here with 

work long ago. The reason we have had to devote so much time to Nova Scotia 
because of the concealment which has been evident all the way through. 


| The Cuamman: The committee has heard the statement ‘of counsel appearing 
ere for these operators; what do you desire to do in this matter? You could discuss 
iis for a long time, but the important point is to come to some decision. 

Mr. Keerer: I think we ought to notify these witnesses to attend. We have the 
wer to compel them to attend. It ‘may be a question of whether we have the power 
compel them to answer, but we can certainly compel them to attend. } 


_ Mr. McKenzie: I can say to you, Mr. Chairman, that from my own standpoint, 
have to be very guarded in expressing an opinion in this committee. I have said 
om the outset that we were going too far in these things. The press from Nova 
cotia, which is represented here, has made a great deal of capital of my stand. I am 
ing abused from Dan to Beersheba all over Nova Scotia, that I am trying to keep 
dence from this committee for the benefit of the company as against the miners, 
hich statement is absolutely false and unfair and one that was absolutely false and 
fair from the beginning. I said nothing about it. I am a little bit too much of a 
ort to squeal when newspapers go after me unfairly, but-I feel bound to express an 
inion on this situation. There are some lawyers on this committee, and I. submit 
y ou, sir, that in a court of law, those sheets are not evidence at all; not one particle 
evidence have you got, and no judge would look at them for one minute except as 
ey might possibly be called upon by the witness himself in order to refresh his 
mmory, and that refreshing would have to be done by the men who made the 
ures. The best evidence is the evidence of the presidents, the evidence of the superin- 
dents, the evidence of the managers in charge of the work, the men who are every 
y dealing with the work in the production of coal. Those are the men we want, not 
Ise pay-sheets, which are not evidence at all. There is a gentleman by the name of 
sHachern, a man very eminent in mining circles, who lives in Glace Bay, who knows 
Ty single mine of the Dominion Coal Company, who is acquainted with the most 
nute details of mining, from the time you start to pick into the face of the coal 
fil it is put on the ship. Gentlemen, if you want evidence, call Mr. McCaffrey, 
Mr. A. S. MeNeill, produce them here and get the evidence from them, instead 
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of from those old sheets which may or may not be accurate. After you have heard| 
these gentlemen, if you are not satisfied, if you think they say something that is not) 
right, that they won’t tell the truth on these matters, that is a different proposition, 
but I say to you, and I submit to the gentlemen sitting around here, who are lawyers,) 
that those sheets are not evidence in any court of law in this country, and we, are) 
making an awful ado about getting something that is not evidence. We must first get) 
the best evidence, and the best evidence are the men who are actually handling this) 
coal and who are producing it. We have heard very expert gentlemen on the production 
of coal. We have had the president of the United Mine Workers, Mr. Baxter, a mani 
familiar with all these operations, and Mr. MacLachlan, and Mr. Delaney. We had 
these men and they gave satisfactory evidence, and if there are any other men you 
want, for goodness sake get them here, and put live witnesses on the stand, and get 
the evidence. We had President McDougall and we had President Wolvin, and we ha¢ 
the sales agent, Mr. Dick, and we should be able to get from those men the evidence 
we want. These sheets are not evidence and I agree with you, sir, that if we are going 
to get into the sheets of any one concern, we should go into them all. We were’ 
satisfied with the viva voce evidence of the gentlemen from the West, but we are 
evidently not satisfied with the evidence of the same sort from the East, and ]| 
assure you, sir, that as far as I have any voice in this committee, I am anxious that 
everything that is evidence should be brought out, and compelled to be brought: ow’ 
from the witnesses here, but I think the evidence should be the best evidence, and the 
best evidence are the people who know the most about these matters, and I am making 
no fuss about getting the best people here, who are in a position to give good evidence 
after we get them. 

Mr. Dovctas (Cape Breton): The position taken by Mr. McKenzie is a positior 
that perhaps might have been considered at the time these resolutions were passed’ 
The first resolution was passed almost two weeks ago, and a subsequent resolution 
passed three or four days later. At that time it was considered that the origina) 
documents were evidence, and I failed to hear any one in the committee raise a voice! 
to the effect that they were not, and it is very late at this day to say now that th’ 
original documents, of any kind— 

The Cuairrman: You do not include the chairman in that general statement? Yor 
heard the chairman raise his voice against it? | 

Mr. Doveras (Cape Breton): No, I must say that I did not hear the chairma) 
raise his voice in regard to the documents not being the very best kind of evidence) 
which could be produced, because no one at the committee meeting at that time) 
or since then, until this morning, raised that suggestion. Now, Mr. McKenzie urge! 
the best evidence to be given is the evidence of a man who has charge of the work! 
such as a superintendent, or a mine manager, because they are nearer the point 0 
production. What I contend is that the best person who can give the best evidenc 
of the cost is the person who is charged with the responsibility of accountancy, | 
the actual compiling of all the details that go into the costs, such as material, and th 
different classes of work, datal labour, contract labour, and so on, and when thes. 
figures are compiled they, of course, go to the accountant’s office and the accountanc| 
staff of the company take care of just what the actual cost of production is. Tf M: 
McKenzie’s argument is right, that the best evidence we could get in that respect 1] 
from the mine manager or the mine superintendent, because they are nearest to th 
point of production, then Mr. McKenzie should admit that even better evidence woul) 
be the evidence given by the actual miners. No one contends that the men wh 
dig. the coal, the miners themselves, are in a position to come here and tell what th; 
company’s costs are, so I think his argument cannot be maintained, and cannot 4 
considered for those reasons. | 

Mr. McKenzie: Just one moment. We had Mr. Dion here the other day, an) 
we were satisfied with the evidence he gave— 
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Mr. Doveras (Cape Breton): I was just going to finish up by saying in addition 

that, the cost as shown by the costs sheets, are the costs of production, material, 
mntract prices, and rates, datal labour, and so on. It is not ‘contended by any 
erson that is the sum total of the cost of coal, and the miners or superintendents— 
ould they know anything about the issuance of bonds, the overhead, the depreciation, 
nd other things that naturally enter into the costs of the operations of the company, 
nd no one contends that the superintendent of a mine or the manager would know 
that steps were entailed in connection with the sales department, and so I say that 
e only proper step to get these costs is from the accountancy offices of the various 
pllieries. It is true the head office may have some additional expenses that the 
llieries office may not have, but if the company wants to take that position, it is 
nly proper that we should have the statement of the overhead expenses that go into 
he cost of every ton of coal. So I think the committee is adopting absolutely the 
proper procedure in endeavouring to get the costs in the manner in which they are, 
namely by summoning the auditors to produce the costs as compiled for themselves 
md for their own purpose, and if that is not good evidence, I do not know what can 
e considered as good evidence. 
Mr. McKenzir: I speak as a lawyer, Mr. Chairman, and I say in the presence of 
wyers, that any books kept by the company, or by a man are not and is not evidence. 
he only books that are evidence are the books which are required by statute to be 
kept. If there is a book kept by an individual, or a concern which their Act of 
corporation requires them to keep, which is named in the statute, whatever is in 
that book is evidence. I speak as a lawyer, in the presence of lawyers, when I say 
fat no other book is evidence. Why, a man might get a book and manufacture his 
wn evidence, and unless it should contain evidence against him, he can make that 
fidence up himself, and he can keep his books and can say “I will keep this book, 
ad it will be evidence’”—why, that is a magnificent way of doing it. Coming down 
fo dealing with other details. As you said, sir, we should treat all the officers in the 
ime way. We had the president of the Ottawa Gas Company here the other day. 
He told us what it cost to produce gas, and what it cost to produce coke and other 
laterials that he got out of coal, and everybody here seemed to be perfectly satisfied 
h Mr. Dion’s evidence. We took that to be all right. We had Mr. Rose and Mr. 
Thompson yesterday, from some concern in Saskatchewan—I agree it does not make 
, slightest difference—and those two men came here, and outlined their business 
ere, they produce briquettes, and they told us their story about the cost of produc- 
mg and everybody appeared to be satisfied. Nobody asked them for pay sheets. 


Mr. Cowan: We have not got to that yet. 


_ Mr. McKenzie: Will you just possess your soul in patience for a minute? N obody 
ked them for the cost sheets, nobody asked for the cost sheets of the Gas Company 
or ‘the briquette company, or the gentlemen who represented the western coal mines. 
t you cannot believe President McDougall and President Wolvin and Mr. Dick and 
other men here produced, how can you believe a statement that is prepared under 
ihe instructions of these men? The first evidence, and the responsible evidence, and 
ihe material evidence, come from persons whom you can punish for lying, and the 
Ang individuals whom you can put on the stand, who will take the responsibility of 
flaking their oath and telling the truth. If you are insisting that somebody should 
Ml you these things, and you hear the evidence of Superintendent MeNeill and 
superintendent McCaffrey and then if we are forced to get the books we must go to 
e proper place for them. There was no suggestion of the committee’s issuing a 
wrant for a witness; they report to the House, and the House decides by motion 
d instructs the Speaker to issue the warrant. The Speaker issues his warrant, 
Mder the seal of the House, and it goes to the Serjeant-at-Arms. The Serjeant-at- 
ms, goes with the proper authority and brings the man before the Bar of the House, 
d makes him tell his story as to why he did not respond to the committee. He is 
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dealt with then accordingly. If he agrees to tell his story, and submits to the committee 
that is the end of it; otherwise, he will be punished. That is the procedure. Ther 
is no use trying to bring out a new argument. If any official of the Dominion Coa 
Company, or the Nova Scotia Steel Company refuses to come here, our course i 
clear, we would compel him by the warrant of the Speaker to come here, but ther 
is no use of making fools of ourselves by asking you, as chairman of the committee 
to issue the warrant. If we want to keep up our dignity, let us keep dignified, b; 
keeping within the rule. 

Mr. Ross: I think the procedure is set out accurately by Mr. McKenzie. It ij 
as I find it in Bourinot. In Bourinot, printed in English, it is set out: j 


“If the witness should refuse to appear on receiving the order of th 
chairman, his conduct will be reported to the House, and an order immediatel; 
made for his attendance at the Bar or before the committee. If he would stil| 
refuse to obey ‘he may be ordered to be sent for in custody of the Serjeant-ai 
Arms and the Speaker be ordered to issue his warrant accordingly, or hj 
may ‘be declared guilty of a breach of privilege and ordered to be taken int) 
the custody of the Serjeant’. Similar proceedings are taken when a -witnes 
refuses to answer questions”. 7 


Mr. McKenzie: Is that not what I said? 
Mr. Ross: Yes. 


The CuHairMAN: Gentlemen, I think there is no doubt at all as to the procedur 
If you wish to proceed along those lines, there is no doubt at all about the metho 
of procedure. The point I would like to keep on is what do you wish to do.° We ma 
discuss this thing for hours and hours. 
Mr. Manarc: Mr. Chairman, as I understand the report of the counsel, thee 
people have not refused, if my memory serves me right, and I have got his word) 
right. He said they did not feel “as yet”—I think you will find the words “as yet! 
in his statement. They have not refused. That is why I asked if there was a re 
ponsible officer here to whom we could refer, my suggestion would be that we summo| 
a responsible individual here, whether it is Mr. McDougall, or whoever it may be—! 
understand from Mr. McDougall that Mr. Wolvin is not in the country at the preser} 
time, and my suggestion would be to subpena Mr. McDougall here for to-morrow ¢ 
Monday, in the usual way. | | 
Mr. Cowan: Well, Mr. Chairman, we have already issued summons to then 
and they assured us that they understood them. S| 
Mr. Ross: No, no summons at all. 
Mr. Cowan: It is the same thing. 
The Cuatrrman: No, it is not. 


Mr. Manarc: You asked them for these costs sheets. I was not here when tl} 
resolution was passed, and I have no idea. what is was, but let us get some responsib| 
official here, and get some specific statement as to what they will or will not do, the’ 
we will know where we are, and we will not be going before the House in a somewhi 
awkward or absurd position later on. 


The Cuamrman: I think I stated at a previous meeting of the committee—perha) 
you will permit me to repeat it—that I have made some little investigation as to tl! 
production of these costs sheets, and what it means to the committee. I think I mat! 
the statement at a previous meeting that even if these costs sheets were laid before tl| 
committee, the committee would be absolutely helpless to get from them the inform, 
tion which they desire. I think if you will look—I am not positive about the procee| 
ings adopted by the Fuel Controller of ‘Canada, but I think he followed a similar pr} 
ceeding to that followed by the Federal Trade Commission of the United Stat! 
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ypointed to investigate the whole coal question, and the report of that commission was 
sry recently made. The first thing they had to do in getting at the cost was to 
andardize the method of securing costs. They found different coal companies had 
ifferent methods of keeping their coste, so that when they got the costs from the 
idividual companies, they had not the information they desired, because some com- 
nies were including certain items in the costs which other companies did not, and 
leir desire was to have a uniform method of securing the costs. 

As I understand it, they then adopted a system or rather a form of report, which 
as submitted to all the coal operating companies, and had the costs of the individual 
panies presented on these reports. In that way, they got uniform costs from all 
companies. As I say, I am not positive that I am right, but I think I am when I 
y that the Fuel Controller of Canada adopted a similar method. It is quite all right 
r us to ask for these costs sheets from the two independent companies, but when we 
them, I do not think we will be in a position to get much information from them, 
f they are laid before us, and if they were, we might go over them, and get a very 
roneous conclusion, and in order to get accurate information on these costs, I think 
| would be necessary for this committee to get a staff of accountants who are familiar 
ith that work. In order to relieve you of any suspicion, I might say that I did not 
et any of this information from any person connected with any of the coal companies. 


Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, your statement does not appeal to me at all. There is 
no doubt in my mind but what a great big corporation like either of these, knows 
actly from month to month just exactly what it coste them to produce the coal. If 
hey do not know, they are conducting their business in a very loose and slipshod 
anner. I have no such idea’ regarding either of these companies. I believe that they 
could come here if they wanted to and without any books at all could tell us what it 
st them; but they do not want to do it, and we have been forced into the position 
e are now in. 
_ Mr. McKenzie: Would it be a credit to the committee if you should consult the 
arliamentary Counsel himeelf. There seems to be a hitch as to what we are going to 
) here, and I think it would be well to have the opinion of some independent officer. 
Mr. Keerer: I think before we consult the counsel, we had better clear up two 
rtain facts. If we call a witness before us, and we cannot report to the House until 
> do,—the rule is perfectly clear on that. 
Mr. Doucuias (Cape Breton): Excuse me, Mr. Keefer; I did not quite catch what 
u said? 
- Mr. Kerrer: The procedure, as stated by Mr. McKenzie and as read by Mr. Ross 
from Bourinot, is that if a witness refuses to appear on the order of the chairman, 
is conduct shall be reported and that is as far as we can go. I do not suppose any com- 
plaints were taken on the evidence. I think it is pretty good evidence, but the point is 
‘is, what we are after is not the cost sheets, or the papers, but after the information. 
Mr. Cowan: Hear, hear. 
Mr. Keerer: What is the cost of this coal? What is a reasonable profit? Those 
e the things we want to get at. 
_ The Cuamman: That is not according to the resolution passed by the committee. 
Mr. Keerer: The resolution passed by the committee to the effect that the 
iditors of all the coal companies appearing before this committee do personally attend 
ith the original cost sheets mentioned in the resolution, of April 21, 1921, for the 
rposes of examination thereon. We want the examination of these auditors, if I 
nderstand the position. Now, are we in a position to report that when they have not 
tended?) That is the’whole question. We cannot go any further. We can talk until 
are black in the face, but we have got to make a report. 
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- Mr. Cowan: What have we to do to constitute the legality of a summons to thes 
men to appear 1n order to compel their attendance? Have we done it? If not, whe 
have we to do? | 

Mr. Ross: We had no reason to resort to that until this present moment, becaus 
these people said they were willing to do it. 

Mr. Krerer: If they are not in attendance, before we can report, we have { 
show they have been summoned. That is what Bourinot says, “received the order « 
the Chairman.” That is the situation to-day as to the company, was the compan: 
furnished with that order? Their policy is not to furnish us with this informatio)| 
and I personally think it is a very unwise policy in so far as it gives the public | 
great deal of misunderstanding and misapprehension. I think it would be in the! 
owm interest to remove any question of profiteering which the public may hay 
about it. | 
Mr. Ross: I think Mr. McKenzie’s suggestion is very, very good. I think befo1| 
we go ahead with this thing we should know that we are acting within our authorit; 
And I would suggest to the chairman, that he and Mr. Douglas be appointed a con| 
mittee to consult with Mr. Gisborne to see what our authority is in this regard. “a 

The Cuamman: I think what you want from Mr. Gisborne is a regular statemer 
which can be presented to the committee. 

Mr. Krerer: We will want the facts. 

Mr. Ross: Well, Dr. Steele and Mr. Douglas will lay the facts before him. The| 
know what the facts are. | 

The CHairMAN: We will produce our reference and, the resolutions. 

Mr. Doucuas (Cape Breton): And the notifications which have been sent. 

Mr. MckKenziz: What is the motion. 

Mr. Ross: You heard me make it. 

Mr. McKenzig: It is understood, sir, that yourself and Mr. Douglas be delegall 
to lay the matter before the parliamentary counsel— 

Mr. Ross: And report back to the committee to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McKenzie: If we meet to-morrow morning. 

The CHarrMAN: The committee will meet to-morrow morning. We have a witne| 
to appear to-morrow. | 

Mr. McKenze: The Parliamentary Counsel may not be able to give you a 

opinion to-morrow. Make that motion read to report back as soon as you get the i 
formation. 

The CHarrMan: Do you make that as a formal motion, Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Ross: I do. 

The CuamrMan: It has been moved by Mr. Ross, seconded by Mr. McKenzie thy 
the chairman and Mr. Douglas appear before the Daten Counsel and presel' 
to him— | 

Mr. Ross: And get the opinion of the Parliamentary Counsel as to our authorii' 
and the proper course to pursue in order to get the evidence which we are desiroi 
of obtaining, as covered by the resolution. | 


The CHairMan: You are assuming that you have the power to get it. I think : 
should be left open. 

Mr. Ross: I do not care how you put it. The committee has the idea of it. 

The CHairMan: We had better have it put in correctly. 

~ Moved by Mr. Ross, seconded by Mr. McKenzie, that the chairman and M) 
Douglas be appointed a committee to consult with the Parliamentary Counsel and ‘| 
submit to him the submissions of the House, and the resolutions passed by the con 
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mittee, in regard to the attendance of witnesses connected with the coal companies, 
nd the production of the costs sheets, and to get his opinion as to the powers of he 
ommitee to secure this evidence, and as the proper procedure to pursue, so to do if 
hey have that power and to report back to the committee as soon as possible. 
Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? 


Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that conclude this matter for the present? 

The Cuarrman: If we have finished up with this other matter, we have Mr. Scott, 
of Quebec, present this morning. He desires to make a statement to the committee. 
I explained at the opening of the sitting this morning how Mr. Scott came to be here. 


Mr. McKenzie: Upon what subject is he to speak? 


The CHamman: Mr. Scott is interested in the Skeena River District of British 
Columbia. 


\ 
James GutuHrRiE Scort, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Scott, what position do you hold in connection with the coal industry ?—A. 
~ Iam chairman of the company which has been formed for the development of coal in 
Northern British Columbia, in the Upper Skeena river, in Col. Peck’s constituency. 
Q. Have you had any connection with the coal industry prior to that ¢—A. Well, 
I was connected with some coal developments in the Yellowhead Pass in Alberta. 
 Q. Your home is in Quebec?—A. My home is in Quebec, yes. 
~ Q. What is your position there?—A. I am a retired railway manager. 
Q. And you are familiar more or less with the western country ¢@—A. Rather. 


The Cuairman: Now, Mr. Scott will make a brief statement to the committee. 


_ Wrirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I know your time is very valuable, so 
TI will not detain you over ten minutes, and if you will permit me I will read my 
statement. — 

I would draw the attention of the committee to a coal field in British Columbia, 
which would seem to be of very great national importance, as offering an abundant 
supply of hard, smokeless naval fuel, similar in character to the Welsh coal used by 
the British Navy. 

This coal field covers an area of about 47 square miles and is situated on the head- 
waters of the Upper Skeena river, in latitude 56° 45’, about 150 miles north of Hazelton 
‘on the Grand Trunk Pacific railway. . 
The quality of the coal according to the British definition is anthracite, according 
to that of the United States it is semi-anthracite. The analysis gives from 74 to 86 
per cent of fixed carbon. It breaks in bright hard lumps, and will stand transportation 
over long distances, and in this respect is unlike the lignite and some of the bituminous 

oals of Western Canada, which are friable and go to dust. Samples taken out eight * 
years ago are as bright and intact as when mined. 

The quantity of coal in this great field has not been computed, but some idea 
may be formed from the reports of two experienced mining engineers who examined 
47 square miles of the territory owned by Quebec and London capitalists. These 
engineers estimated that on the 30,000 acres in question (47 miles) there are 1,100 
million tons. 

Four very well-known mining engineers and geologists have examined these hold- 
ings at various times, and all unite in saying that the coal is of the very best quality, 


and similar to that of Pennsylvania. 
(Mr. James G. Scott] 
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The difficulties to be overcome in order to make this coal field a centre of great 
industrial activity are, firstly, the means of transportation and, secondly, a market, 

There are three routes by which a railway may reach the field—first, a branch 
northward from Hazelton on the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, which would follow the 
valley of the Skeena river, a distance of about 150 miles; secondly, an independent rail- 
way for which the Legislature of British Columbia has given a charter, the Naas and 
Skeena River railway, from the mouth of the Naas river, on the Pacific coast, a little 
north yf Prince Rupert, to the coal field, a distance of one hundred and eighty miles, to 
the first hundred miles of which the Dominion Parliament voted a subsidy of six 
hund ed and forty thousand dollars in 1912; third, an alternative line could be built 
from the Alice Arm to Stewart, on the Portland Inlet, a distance that way of a little 
over one hundred miles. These are the three routes by which this coal would be moved, 

Next, as to the market. That is a question which has given rise to some queries, 
and our engineer assures us that there is a large market on the Pacific coast. It is 
contended that the quality of coal now used on the Pacifie coast iz very smoky and 
rather dirty, hke Australian coal, and is not desirable for passenger steamers or for 
naval fuel. The United States Government have been very much interested in this 
question on account of their fleet on the Pacific coast, and they have been looking into! 
it—into the question of our coal fields. Last year Secretary of the Navy Daniels went 
to Alaska and reported from a place called Anchorage, in Alaska, that there was a 
large supply of good coal there which could serve the purpose of the United States 
navy. We have information from the most reliable sources that that Alaskan coal 
is suitable for that purpose, and: that eventually the United States navy will have to 
seek its smokeless fuel from this deposit, which is the one, and only one of that 
character on that coast. Apart from that, our engineer, Mr. Campbell Johnson, and 
his assistant, Mr. Monkton, contend there is a large market all along the Pacific coast, 
down as far as the Panama canal for a good quality of household coal, and this coal 
may come east a certain distance—I cannot say how far—and take the place of the 
domestic coal for use by people who in ordinary cases would use anthracite coal from. 
Pennsylvania, if it were available. That is perhaps a more. or less limited market. 
In addition to that there is the question of bunkering commercial ships on the Pacific! 
coast. I understand the Government contemplate building a bunkering station at 
Prince Rupert. If I understand it correctly, Prince Rupert is 500 miles closer to 
Japan than Vancouver, and therefore would seem to be a very suitable place for that 
purpose. If a railway connection should be made at either of the points in the: 
Portland canal, or even at the mouth of the Naas river, the coal could be brought to, 
Prince Rupert on floats, that is to say, on car ferries or train ferries, so it would be 
equally available as if it were through Hazelton and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Some years ago, at the beginning of the war, we had a communication from 
Lard Rhonda on that question. Now, Lord Rhonda as you know, gentlemen, was the 
greatest coal miner, or one of the greatest coal miners in the world. He was a man 
who was said to have produced nine million tons of coal from his own holdings, and 
he is the man who furnished the British Navy with their coal supply. Now Lord 
Rhonda was so interested in this matter, that he took a certain interest with us and 
he. offered the Dominion Government to develop this coal area, provided they would 
renew the subsidy of six hundred and forty thousand dollars, to which I have alluded, 
and which had then run out for lapse of time. Shortly after that, Lord Rhonda, | 
who was made the fuel controller during the war for the British Government, unfor- 
tunately died, so that that question was dropped. We have been in communication 
with the British Admiralty through the Agent General of British Columbia, through 
Sir Robert Borden, and the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George. Those negotiations 
have not terminated in any way_as yet, but they show that the British Government is 


taking a very keen interest in the development of this great coal field. 
[Mr. James G. Scott. 
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I think I have nothing more to say, gentlemen. except that I think this is a 
natural product which is well worthy the attention of Parliament, and if it could be 
ealized—and I am sure it will be realized eventually—I believe it will cause the repro- 
duction in Northern British Columbia of all the industries which are caused, or have 
esulted, from smilar classes of coal in Pennsylvania— é 


By Mr. Peck: 


Q. That is generally known as the Ground Hog coal field?—A. Yes. 


| 

| 3 
| _ The Cuatrman: Mr. Peck, will you show this committee on the map the location 
of it, so that we will have it in our mind’s eye? 

Mr. Keerrr: Mr. Scott, could you furnish the committee with some report of the 
mine from reliable engineers, and leave them with us? 


By Mr. Peck: 


Q. Could you not send in the report of Mr. Campbell Johnson ?—a copy to each 
member of the committee?—A. Yes, I have a pamphlet here which I will leave for 
the information of the committee. It shows some of the different seams of coal and 
figures showing the work each has done. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You spoke of this reference to the Pennsylvania coal, Mr. Scott. Will you tell 
the committee how it compares—your coal—with the Pennsylvania coal? 


By Mr. Cowan: - 


Q. On that same subject, you might also explain the difference, if you can, 
| between the English standard of anthracite and the American standard of anthracite. 
| was not aware that there was any difference—A. There is a different standard, as 
f understand it. I am not enough of a technical man to say just what the difference 
s, but there is some difference between the American standard of anthracite coal and 
the Welsh, and according to the engineers—according to the British definition anthra- 
ite, the coal we have is considered anthracite, but according to the American 
definition, it is semi-anthracite. 

T will read to you what Mr. Grossmann says as to comparisons with Pennsyl- 
rania coal. Mr. Gustav Grossmann, who is a Pennsylvania engineer, made a report 
m this coal which is quite a short one, and I will take the liberty of reading a few 


words. 


‘During my visit to the Ground Hog Mountain coal field (from May until 
October, 1912) for the purpose of investigating its economic value as far as an 
exhaustive superficial examination and inspection of its various exploration 
workings could disclose, I also examined, among others, the holdings of your 
syndicate. 

“Without going into details as to geology, transportation facilities, and so 
forth, a general synopsis of the merits of your property may be given as 
follows :— 

“Forty-seven sections, thirty thousand and eighty acres, situated 56° 45’ 
north latitude and 128° 15’ west longitude, in the western part of the Ground 
Hog Mountain coal field, a considerable portion of which is favourably located 
as containing coal seams of superior quality and of workable dimensions. 

“Number of workable seams uncovered: 6, with an aggregate thickness of 
28 feet. 

“Quality of the coal: Anthracite. Very bright and hard and of excellent 
steaming quality, comparing favouraly with the Pennsylvania product.” 

(Mr. James G. Scott] 
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By the, Chairman: ! 

Q. Is it as hard as the anthracite of Pennsylvania?—A. It is so hard that I have 
had samples in my office for eight years, and they are bright to-day and as hare! 
and free from dust and friability as we could get them. . 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): | 

Q. Whose report is that from which you are reading?—A. I am reading from 

the report of Mr. Gustav Grossmann, a Pennsylvania engineer who examined this 
field. Just a word more. 


“As the coal breaks in large lumps ite will stand transportation over long! 
distances.” 


The great objection to many coals is, as you know, the breaking up or disin: 
tegration of coal, especially lignite (which is very liable to go into dust) when rom 
ported over long distances. Mr. Grossmann goes on to say: 


“Sufficient development work has not been done to produce definite evi) 
dence as to what may be calculated as the workable coal resources of the wholi 
property, but in my judgment they should be very large; inasmuch as the 
property is not thoroughly explored, new discoveries of commercial coal seam 
are likely to be made. In any event, it is evident that there is more thar 
sufficient coal here to warrant the building of a railway for its development! 
No extraordinary or unusual engineering difficulties will be encountered in thi 
opening up of this property, which should be capable of producing a larg: 
daily tonnage of a superior quality fuel, and I would consider the developmen) 
of this group of coal claims an inviting business proposition which shoul 
be attractive to investors. | 

“There is no coal mined in the Dominion of Canada which is of the sami 
or similar quality as this either in physical or chemical properties, and so faz) 
no such coal has been discovered in commercial quantities in the Dominion! 
Practically speaking, there is no anthracite west of Pennsylvania in the Unitei| 
States. Judging by the amount of Pennsylvania anthracite that is used in th’ 
United States and Canada, it may readily be seen what a gap in the coa 
supply in the West will be filled by the opening of this field. | 

“The smokeless character of this coal should open for it a large marke} 
in the coast cities where the smoke nusiance is prohibited. Its cleanliness fo’ 
household use and its steady burning properties, should bring it into general us. 
for domestic purposes. For steam purposes, with proper grates, this coa) 
although lower in British thermal units than a bituminous coal, will give | 
greater amount of effective heat. This is due to the fact that the great waste o!| 
unconsumed hydrocarbons in the case of bituminous coal is avoided, or at leas. 
reduced to a minimum, with anthracite. i 

“As illustrating the comparative importance of such an area as this, it ma| 
be stated that this area alone probably contains as much coal—possibly te: 


of Nova Scotia.” 


Mr. Peck: Hear, hear. | 
Mr. McKenzie: I am afraid that damns that report very badly. This is a hin. 
to you that I am from Nova Scotia. . | 
Witness: Mr. McEvoy, who is a member of the Geological Survey in the emplo_| 
of the Dominion Government and a renowned mining engineer, says: 


“This coal has a crystalline fracture, is very bright and hard without an) 
pronounced jointage planes. It is not at all crushed or slickensided, and as | 
consequence it would be mined in strong hard lumps, and will make little slacl| 
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| 

It burns very well in a blacksmith’s forge, giving an intense heat, so great 
is the heat, in fact, that if a steel implement is left a few minutes too long 
in the fire, the steel would be melted. The flame is almost colourless and 
smokeless.: 

As to whether the coal should be called an anthracite or a semi-anthracite, 
there will be some doubt, as there is no universal standard of composition 
-and physical properties as yet adopted. Under the most rigid classification 
of Pennsylvania, it would be a semi-anthracite, but under the British classi- 
fication, on the other hand, it would be called anthracite.” 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Where do the Canadian Merchant Marine a on the Pacific bunker now? 
Mr. Peck: Ladysmith. | 


Mr. Cowan: Where do they get the coal from. 


Mr. Peck: Vancouver Island. 
Mr. Cowan: Where do the American vessels bunker? 


Mr. Peck: Vancouver’ Island. 
Mr. Cowan: They all come up there? 
Wirness: I think there are some at Puget Sound, but it is dirty, I am told. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

. Q. This looks to me like a good industry.—A. It looks as if we might get control 
of the Pacific market. 

_ Mr. Cowan: The situation is that commerce is on the threshold of development 
on the Pacific coast, and it would be a pretty good thing if Canada could concentrate 
her efforts and attention upon the bunkering there. . 
Witness: Yes, I think so. Of course, there is the question of the Panama Canal. 
It might be that coal would come farther south and farther east than we are looking 
or to-day by reason of having cheaper navigation. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. What is the quality of coal on Puget Sound on the American side?—A. It is 
bituminous coal. 
— Q. Is it better than the coal we have in Canada?—A. I think it is. I understand 
the bituminous coal we have in Canada is not nearly as good as this coal in that field. 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Speaking of that coal going through the Panama Canal, to the West Indies, 
where they have no coal—as a railroad operator could you give us an idea of what 
the cost would be per ton for water freight?7—A. I was given an estimate by our 
engineers before the war, but things have changed so much that I could not answer 
that now. 

Q. They are coming back very rapidly, as far as water transportation is con- 
cerned. Do you know what the estimate was for transporting that coal by water?— 
A. No, we have not had any estimate. 

. The CHairMAn: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Cowan: 
-Q. Are there any iron mines in that locality? Any known iron mines?—A. I 
think Col. Peck could answer that better than I can. 
| Col. Peck: None working, there are some in prospect, but none that have been 
developed. 
Mr. McKenzie: Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 


[Mr. James G. Scott.] 
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By Mr. McKenzie: | 
Q. Is this coal of which you are speaking located in the province of British | 
Columbia’—A. Yes. | 
Q. And did you have a report from your mining department in British Columbia | 
—do you know if they have made a report on it?—A. Yes. Mr. — I have forgotten | 
his name—one of the geologists of the Department of Mines made a report there, | 
but he died a couple of years ago, I have forgotten his name. | 
Q. Have you got his report?—A. I have not it with me, but you can get that from | 
the Department of the Interior. 
Q. Do you remember in a general way what he said about it?—A. He said, in | 
a general way that this was a large coalfield, and the Dominion Government have | 
not thoroughly examined it. We have been constantly urging that they should, but’ | 
there has always been a lack of appropriation to do the work; they have other work | 
to do elsewhere. 
Q. You mean the Government of British Columbia?—A. No, the Dominion | 
Government. | 
Q. But the minerals in British Columbia, like Nova Scotia belong to the — 
province’—A. Yes. 
Q. Have they made any investigation there, the local government?—A. To a | 
limited extent I think they have. They sent their engineer Mr. Fleet Robertson, but | 
he made a very hurried trip, so hurried that he was only one day in riding through a 
coalfield, fifty or sixty miles long. 
Q. How many square miles did you say were there?—A. About 1,200 square miles. | 
Q. Is it leased?—A. A great part of it was leased, but a great many of the leases | 
have fallen down owing to the absence of any probability of “transportation. | 
Q. Does your company own some coal?—A. Our coal is stil] holding. We paid 
our dues and retained our holdings. : | 
Q. Just one more thing I want to ask you, Mr. Scott. What about the formation | 
of this coal? How high is the seam? What is the face of the seam? That is, as far as 
you have gone in.—A. There are eight seams, and they are all more or less slanting, 
so we have not been able to trace the seams in that way. 
Q. Do they stand on end?—A. Not quite, but they stand at an angle. 
Q. What you call pitching seams?—A. That, I am not sure of. | 
Mr. Peck: They use different phrases in British Columbia than they do in Cape | 
Breton. 


Mr. McKenzie: That is what they say in British Columbia? 
Mr. Peck: I think so. 


Mr. McKenziz: I think that is a general term, when it is on edge, but when it 
gets to a perpendicular, it is regarded then as very hard to work. 


Wirness: There are two photographs in this book. ‘That (referring to page 9 of 
the pamphlet) is the Benoit seam, and that (referring to same page,) is the first upper 
seam on Beirnes’ creek. 

Q. Were those photographs taken above the ground.—A. Yes. 


The Cuamman: Any further questions to ask Mr. Scott. 
By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Does a provincial license for a lease carry with it the provision that you have te 
develop a certain amount each year, or your lease falls down?—A. We have to doa | 
certain amount of work, but we have had the time extended as far as our leases are. | 
concerned. You see it.is impossible to pretend to do the work in a country which is 
one hundred and fifty miles from the railway, and no roads to get to it. We had to 
send in all of our supplies by pack horses. ark 
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Q. It would be impossible to try to transport coal one hundred and fifty miles that 
way ?—A. Yes, and trying to work up there is a very hard task. 


By Mr. Peck: 


Q. Have you been able to get a sufficient amount of coal out in order to try it 
as steam coal?—A. No, all we were able to bring’ out on these pack horses were 


samples. Mr. McEvoy has burned those samples, and I have read to you what he said 
about them. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
ys Q. How far are you from the nearest navigable water?—A. Stewart, on the 
Fortland canal, is the nearest. That is about 100 miles distant. 
Q. Your difficulty would be to compete in the markets with the usual outlets, on 


account of the large outlay you must make before you could even get coal?—A. That 
has been the difficulty so far—to get a railway built to get it out. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. So the real difficulty is one of railways?’—A. Is there any real difficulty ? 
Q. Is that not your real difficulty ?—A. Yes, that is the only difficulty. 

By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 


Q. What other resources have you there, Mr. Scott?—A. The Naas valley, 


through which our railway is projected, is a fine country and has good timber. That 
extends probably hundreds of miles. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. After the timber is taken out, is the country capable of producing agricul- 
turally?—A. Yes. You can see some pictures there (referring to pamphlet) showing 
the Naas valley to which I referred. 


The CuHairman: Does the committee wish to continue the examination any 


further? 

Mr. Cowan: That is very satisfactory information. 

The Cuamman: Yes, I agree that Mr. Scott’s evidence has been very interesting. 
Wirness: Thank you, gentlemen, for your kind attention. 


The Cuamman: Before we adjourn let me say that to-morrow we will have Mr. 
McDougall, of the Inverness district, before the committee. We have no other wit- 
ness for to-morrow morning as far as I know. Now, gentlemen, the only question 
before the committee in the way of evidence is this witness to-morrow and the matter 
of the costs from the coal operating companies We all are in hopes that the House 
will close within the next two weeks—Mr. McKenzie may not agree with me—but I 
think we are all hoping for that and in that case it seems to me that it is very 
necessary for this committee to at once get busy on the report and get it before the 
House within the next few days if we are going to have any consideration of it. What 
does the committee wish to do concerning the preparation of this report? I had in 
mind before to-day’s session that possibly after hearing this witness to-morrow the 
committee could spend half-an-hour or so in outlining the report, that is, to determine 
the principles of the report, and I thought perhaps we could have a tentative report 
prepared for submission to the committee. I do not know what the committee is 
prepared to do. 


= 


The committee adjourned until Saturday morning, May 14, 1921, at 10.30 a.m. 
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House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 425 
Saturpay, May 14, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into all matters pertaining to the 
‘uture fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will the Committee come to order? We are to hear to-day Mr. 
U{eDougall, of Inverness. 


I. D. McDovucatu called sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your occupation ?—A. I represent the miners of Inverness on the cost 
sheets in the company down there. 

Q. What do you mean by the miners in Inverness?—A. The miners’ union. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. Since the 1st of March. 

~ Q. Would you just detail to the Committee briefly your exact work in that 
osition?—A. We have to look after the cost sheets. I just supervise the cost sheets 
jo see what their production costs are in order that the men may know what is going 
on there, and have a basis to work on. Whenever they negotiate with the company for 
wage agreements. 

Q. That is the company’s cost sheets, you mean ?’—A. Yes. 

Q. You have access to these?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you prepare from them cost sheets for the use of the men?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Have you a statement prepared?—A. I have a statement here that may give 
2 basis for any questions that may be asked. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Before we proceed, what are your qualifications for making a close enquiry 
mto a matter of that kind?—A. A considerable amount of schooling, and some business 
xperience besides. 

Q. You understand thoroughly the system of accounting and checking. It is 
lust for information and to be clear on the point that I am asking. 


Mr. CuisHotm: Mr. McDougall is a lawyer. 


By the Chatrman: 
Q. You might be a little more definite. What education have you had?—A. I 
lave a university degree in arts at St. Francis Xavier, Antigonish. 

Q. What business experience?—A. A three months’ business course under a 

hhartered accountant, and I have worked on books myself for a year and a half or two 
‘ears. 
Q. You may proceed with your statement.—A. Gentlemen, I appear before this 
Jommittee primarily as the appointed delegate of the miners’ union of Inverness, in 
he county of Inverness, Nova Scotia. We have many coal areas in Inverness county, 
mut the Inverness colliery is, so far the most important; because it has been better 
leveloped and has been worked for the last 20 years. Since it was first equipped for 
peration, its normal daily production for several years was not less than 1,000 tons. 
Mften the output reached 1,300 or 1,400 tons a day. This colliery has a distinct local 
mportance in other respects. It is located in the very centre of a large county, which 
n the province of Nova Scotia is one of the leading counties agriculturally. This 
| 643 
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coal mine at Inverness has created for our people the only home market they have 
or ever had. Consequently, when difficulties or danger of closing beset our mines, it is 
a matter of vital concern to all our people. The Inverness mine share what would 
seem to have been the deplorable and common fate of all Nova Scotia collieries, 
during the past five or six months. That period has been very trying and difficult for 
both operators and employees. A company called the Inverness Railway and 
Colleries, Limited, of which Mr. C. Henderson was President, took over the Inverness | 
mine last July. Mr. Henderson succeeded in making some very good contracts, 
overseas; but he had shipped little or no coal on those contracts when the embargo’ 
was put on. Consequently, this business was lost to the Inverness colliery. I notice: 
that Mr. Dick declared before this Commission that the embargo did not adversely 
affect the Dominion Coal Company. Mr. Dick may be right in reference to the | 
Dominion Coal Company, but of this I am certain, the embargo dealt a staggering | 
blow to the Inverness coal industry. On or about February 8, 1921, the Henderson 
Company went into bankruptey. The Eastern Trust Company of Halifax are now 
acting as receivers for the bond holders. Following the insolvency of the Henderson 
Company, the Inverness mine was closed for about three weeks. Before the resumption | 
of work at Inverness under the direction of the Trust Company referred to, only a 
little more than one-half of the former employees were re-hired. A few more were | 
taken on at intervals since until now there are about 460 working in and about the, 
mines at Inverness. Before the mine closed down, there were about 650 employed. , 
You can therefore understand that we have considerable unemployment at Inverness, | 
Again the mine at present works only four days a week, and a large amount of the | 
contract mines work alternate weeks, so that what work there is, is very irregular. . 
The reason why we have unemployment and irregular work at Inveness is attribute. 
able wholly to an inability to find a sufficient market for the coal that can be produced. 
On the 1st March I was appointed by the labour union at Inverness as their repre-| 
sentative to supervise costs and watch production generally. In my treatment of the 
Inverness mine, I shall therefore deal more particularly with its operation for the 
months of March and April. During the month of March the average number of men! 
employed was approximately 390. Excluding the four Sundays, there were eight idle. 
days. The total tonnage for the month was 10,140 tons, or an average daily output for | 
the 19 days worked of approximately 534 tons. The company’s costs as shown by their 
cost sheets was $5.45 per ton loaded in cars at the mine. | 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Long or short ton?—A. Long ton. This cost includes the expenses of idle 
days and Sundays. The aggregate cost of idle days in March, including coal consumed 
by the mine boilers would amount to a charge of 50 cents against the actual tonnage 
for the month. In other words, had the Inverness mine worked regularly during the 
month of March, the output would have been increased by 4,264 tons, and the cost would > 
have been $4.95 instead of $5.45 as shown by the Company’s cost sheets. During the 
month of April there were approximately 420 men employed at the Inverness mine, 
excluding Sundays all had nine idle days. The actual tonnage for the 17 days worked 
was 11,250 tons, or an average daily output of 700 tons. The company’s cost sheets. 
for the month of April are not yet completed, but a very fair estimate, including idle 
days, would be $5.25 loaded in cars at the mine. The aggregate cost of the nine idle 
days in April, including labour and colliery coal was approximately $6,000, which 
represents a charge of almost 54 cents against the total tonnage for April. Had the 
Inverness mine worked regularly during the month of April, the output would have | 
been increased by 6,300 tons, and the cost per ton at the mine would be represented by 
$4.48 instead of by $5.25 as shown by the company’s cost sheets. . 

Now in regard to the coal areas in the country, I may say that all our tested 
. deposits in Inverness are situated on the coast and are named as follows: Port Hood, 
Mabou, Inverness, St: Rose and Chimney Corner. The quantity of coal in the tested 
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rea is estimated very conservatively at 120,000,000 tons. This is only in the tested 
reas, but in the total areas, some estimate that there are a billion tons, and others 
stimate that there are between 500,000,000 and a billion tons. All these valuable 
nines, except Port Hood and Inverness are not working, and they are not working 


articularly because of lack of transportation facilities. There are no shipping 
arbours on our long rugged coast. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Between Cheticamp and Hastings’—A. Yes. A railway 60 miles long owned 
ad operated by an insolvent company, was built by that company from the Strait of 
anso to that company’s own coal mine at Inverness. That is the only regular means 
transportation we have, and it is far from satisfactory or sufficient. Each of the 
al mines named is owned by a private corporation or individual. They are, therefore, 
| rivals, and a railroad owned by one cannot be of equal advantage to all. I might 
e you an illustration of that. In regard to the freight rates of the Inverness mine 
arged the Port Hood people for hauling their coal, we charge $1 there for hauling 
e Inverness coal from Inverness to Point Tupper. 


rita ahars? 


Q. How far?’—A. A little over 60 miles. It is about 40 miles from Port Hood ta 
int Tupper. The company charge this up at $1 a ton. They charge the Port Hood 
ople $1.04. They charge $1 for hauling it a little over 60 miles. A railroad owned 
Fone company cannot be of immediate advantage to all. Perhaps the most immediate 
id essential aid that the State could give to our coal mines in Inverness would be to 
squire at once the Inverness railway and extend it further north 40 miles to the 
arbour of Cheticamp. That would stir up immediately the mines of St. Rose and 

imney Corner. The coal of these northern mines would be shipped every day in 
mmer from Cheticamp up the St. Lawrence to the Montreal markets; and all the 
ar collieries of Inverness would have an equal chance on a Government railway to 
e Strait of Canso. Not only all the miners but also all the people of Inverness would 
be served appreciably if this important Commission, would, in the public interest, 
sommend to the Government the taking over without delay of the Inverness railway 
ni its extension from Inverness to Cheticamp. | 
_ Wirwess: The miners of Inverness are particularly anxious that this should be 
one, and in order to show you gentlemen how that railway, if extended, would serve 
he county of Inverness, in the matter of exploiting the coal areas, you may have a 


« 
¢ , 


lance at that map which shows the exact position of the coal areas in that county. 
_ The Cmamman: Have yor concluded your statement?—A. Yes. 
~The Cmarmman: The witness is now here to answer any questions which any 
mber of this Committee may want to put to him. 
Mr. Cowan: This is rather a new situation. I would like to ask the witness a 
mion. 8 =St 
By Mr. Cowan: 
-Q. Is the company which you have been dealing with required to keep these costs 
ets private? Do they allow the public tto have access to them?—A. They allow 
access 'to them, but they never said anything about keeping them private, and as I 
resent the men, I think the costs sheets should be obtained. That is the feeling 
yng the miners of Nova Scotia. I may say that they are not very well satisfied that 
€ costs sheets of the Nova Scotia and the Dominion Coal have not been brought 
re. They think they should be here. 

Q. Have they taken any objection to the public knowing what the cost of coal 
this mine is?—A. Not if it facilititates the selling of coal. They are anxious to 
i their coal. They are going in the hole about ten thousand dollars a month— 
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during March and April—on account of idle days and on account of the inability t 
sell their coal. Now, if the revealing of the cost of production will facilitate th 
matter of getting orders, they have no objection to doing’ it. 
“Q. That is a new one altogether. That is different from what we have got fron 
the Nova Scotia. You said tthe cost of getting the coal was somewhere around fiy' 
dollars a ton?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that a submarine mine?—A. Yes, a submarine. . | 

Q. And in that way it will be almost as difficult mining as in Cape Breton#| 

A. Fully as difficult. ; 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are familiar with the conditions in Cape Breton?—A. Yes. | 
Q. As a practical miner—A. No. My] 
Q. What knowledge have you of [the conditions of the two districts, so that yo 
can give an authoritative answer to that question @—A. I have no practical knowled g 
of either of them; I have never been down. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. You have been around the mines and in the field of Cape Breton and Inve; 
ness ?—A. Yes. ‘?_ 


By Mr. Cowan: | | 
Q. If a small company such as this, under these very difficult conditions ca 
produce coal att five dollars a ton on board cars, should not the larger company produc 
it cheaper than that?—A. There is one thing you must take into consideration i 
connection ‘with the Inverness matter, and that is that very. little development work | 
being done there at the present time. They are getting coal at the places where it 
the cheapest, but when they commence their development work again, probably th 
cost will be enhanced to a certain extent, but in my mind, yes, the larger mines shou! 
produce cheaper than at Inverness. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. You take up a great quantity of water in Inverness county?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does that cost?—A. It used to cost one dollar a ton. I think it is dow 
to fifty cents now. | 

Q. In your statement of what the coal costs—I believe you have some details ?-. 
A. Yes, for the month of March tthat cost of five dollars and forty-five cents was ma 
up of labour three dollars and twenty-two cents, matérials, including boiler coal, o1 
dollar and thirty-five cents, royalties, eleven cents, insurance three cents, taxes s 
cents, general charges four cents, workmen’s compensation ten cents, leases two cent! 
depreciation and depletion twenty-five cents, coal to workmen twenty cents, wastage :| 
picking at belts, seven cents; total five dollars and forty-five cents. ; | 

Q@. All of the costs which you have given are of course, based on a long ton? Bt al 
statement that you have made up to date—in that you have always been talking abo! 
the long ton or two thousand two hundred and forty pounds?—A. No, the cost | 
based on the short ton. | 


i 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Mr. McDougall, talking about the coal deposits down there, you regard that | 
the only virgin coal region in Nova Scotia?—A. I beg your pardon ? | 

Q. You regard that one as the only virgin coal region in Nova Scotia practicalh 
—that has not been touched?—A. North of Inverness. 

Q@. And as far as the other mines are concerned they are only in an initi 
stage ?—A., Exactly. 
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 Q. Mr. McLachlan mentioned new deposits discovered—A. At Port Bann. 

Q. Taking the whole question of coal supply into consideration, if that road were 
tended down there, and those mines opened up, is it not your opinion as a business 
an that the deposit of Western Cape Breton coal could be put on the markets of 
ae world, or ‘we will say of Ontario—of course, that is the world—cheaper than it 
uuld be done from any other deposit of coal?—A. It would be my opinion, yes, but 


pe from Cheticamp up the St. Lawrence, they get mighty cheap coal at 
lontreal. 


Mr. CuisHoLM:»I must emphasize this, as Inverness county is in a particularly 
ficult position now. It is difficult for them to produce cheap coal even now, as 
ley are having a great deal of difficulty by way of not having a market, and on that 
oint, I now say with regard to the embargo that it is a crime—I emphasized that 
hen Mr. Dick was here—it is a crime, as it just simply slaughtered the possi- 
ities of Inverness coal mines. As my friend, the ‘Chairman, has said, they are 
joking for a high grade cheap coal in Ontario, and when he is making his report, 
would like it if he would bring within his vision that particular zone where there 
}an abundance of coal, and we are showing him where he can get that coal cheaply 
ito Ontario, and by “doing that, he will get good cheap coal, and we will be developing 
r coal industry. 


By the Chairman: 


 Q. Just following that up a little. You say coal costs five dollars and forty-five 
mts in April?—A. In March. I think it would be a little cheaper in April for a 
uple of reasons. 

_ Q. How is this coal disposed of? Where is the market?—A. The Government is 
king a thousand tons a week, and the remainder they sell wherever they can. 
Q. You mean the Government railways?—A. Yes. 

Q. A thousand tons a week?—A. Yes. 

- Q. How is the balance disposed of ?—A. They are tearing their hair trying to 
ispose of it wherever they can. 

_ Q. They are disposing of it?—A. They cannot dispose of the output for six days, 
od that is the reason they are working four. 

Q. But the actual output?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is it disposed of ?—A. Most of it in the city of Halifax. 

Q. What does it sell for there?—A. In Halifax? 

_Q. Yes.—A. They sell to some parties, like E. 'C. Henderson and Archibald, at 
e mines. They sell screen coal at the mines for eight dollars; run-of-mine, at 
e mines, for seven. 

 Q. That is the coal that costs five dollars and forty-five cents?—A. Yes. Eight 
lars for screen coal, and seven dollars for run-of-mine. I would say in regard to 
+ price for screen coal that really the company does not make as much on it as 
u would imagine, because a great deal of that coal is lost; it goes into the slack 
the screening to the extent of about thirty per cent. 

'Q. As a business man, can you tell us what the coal at the mines selling for 
tht dollars could be delivered at ‘Montreal for?—A. Well, I cannot tell you just 
ictly, but I know in nineteen hundred and—that coal you sold at the mines at 
tht dollars—well, you would have to charge up one dollar extra at Port Hastings. 
Q. For freight from the mine to Port Hastings?/—A. Yes, aboard the boat at 
rt Hastings. 

~Q. That is the shipping port?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would make it nine dollars?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think, if I remembered the evidence correctly, it cost a dollar and twenty-five 
its to get the coal from Sydney to Montreal?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Would it cost any more from Port Hastings ?—A. I believe it would. | 
Q. That would be ten dollars and a quarter for coal at Montreal? Your coal? 
A. At present prices?) I may say this much that I was in conversation with t| 
general manager of the Inverness ¢ollieries not long ago, and I asked him, “ Lo) 
here, if the Government railway came down and said, ‘ We will take the whole outp\ 


4 


of your mine’”—they can produce a thousand tons a day there if they had a mark 
for it, and deducting what they use for local purposes, would mean about eig| 
hundred tons to sell to the Government—“ what would you give it to them for 2? aal 
he said, “1 would be perfectly willing to give them the whole output at five dolle! 
and a half at the mine, or six dollars on board ship at Port ‘Hastings—” | 

Q. But these Ontario consumers of coal to which we referred this morning.—’ 
you suppose they would give that price to the Ontario consumers if they were ava) 
able2?—A. They would give it to anybody. . | 

Q. Taking your own price: It costs five dollars and forty-five cents at the mij 
and taking into consideration the cost of transportation we find it will cost about t! 
dollars and twenty-five cents at Montreal. Of course, that makes it impossible jj 
the Ontario people to consume Inverness coal?—A. In my opinion, one reason th 
have to charge a high price for the coal they do sell, is to try to. offset the tremende 
loss on the coal which they do not sell, and because of idle days. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 

Q. Is this not another reason why they are selling coal to the railways at tl 
price?—A. Five dollars? | 4 
Q. Yes, and consequently, they have to charge a higher price on the additio)) 
coal which they market?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Which will be eliminated entirely if they had large contracts which wo.) 
take care of the entire output at Montreal?—A. Yes. | 
The Onarman: You mean the producers in Nova Scotia are taking a loss | 

the coal they sell to the railways—is that the way the coal companies down thi 
do business?—A. They are not able to do any kind of business just now. I supp) 
they have to make up that loss some way or other. "| 
Mr. Cuisroum: If they are going to keep the mine going at all, they have to ti 

the railway contract. ! 


By Mr. Maharg: | 
Q. Do I understand,, Mr. McDougall, that an additional forty miles of railr 
will bring you to the inner side—A. Bring it to Cheticamp. 
Q. Would bring it around to the inner side of the island?—A. Yes. 
Mr. CuisHoum: The west side? 
Mr. Manarc: Yes. 


By Mr. Maharg: | 

Q. Would that shorten the distance over the route it has to take now, en ro! 

to Montreal? How much?—A. I do not know. 

Mr. Cnisnoum: Mr. Maharg, if you will look at the map it will give you s«) 

idea. | 
Mr. Manara: I am looking at it. 

Witness: I do not know how much it would shorten it. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. It would mean a rail route about twenty miles shorter, and the total rail re} 

or distance from Cheticamp to Port Hastings would be about eighty miles?—A. °| 
Q. So it will really save about sixty miles, if it were shipped from Chetica) 
(Mr. I. D. McDougall.] 
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Mr. CuisHotm: Yes, but he has reference now to the northern deposits, about 
ghteen miles farther,—eighteen added to sixty-nine is eighty-seven miles; that 
the distance from St. Rose to Point Tupper—about seventy-seven miles, but if it 
nt in the other direction to Cheticamp, it would only be about twenty lies 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. The difference in the distance of water transportation does not make much 
ference, it is the difference on the land transportation. 


Mr. CuisHotm: There would be a very good shortening of water transportation 
), if you will observe the map. 


The CHARMAN: It is clear. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say the coal in March or April cost approximately five dollars and forty- 
e cents a ton. [I understood you to say that some of that coal is sold at the mines 
eight dollars a ton. Who are paying eight dollars a ton?—A. Some of the Halifax 
iople who are ordering screen coal; they pay eight dollars. 

Q. You mean to say the company is getting two dollars and thirty-five cents a 
more profit A. They are getting that price, but they lose thirty per cent of 
at in slack coal which they have to sell at a dollar and a hal. They are losing 
at on that Government contract. 

Q. That is their business. JI do not think the Halifax consumers should be taxed 
enable the coal company to sell to the railway at less than cost. 

Mr. Cowan: There is a vast difference between run-of-mine coal and screen coal. 
The CHarrMan: Let us get that clear. 

Mr. Cuisuoitm: Thirty per cent of the coal is taken out as slack coal. 

_ Wirness: Yes. 


 Q. And they sell it for a dollar and a half?—A. Yes. 
Q. So seventy per cent is going on the market at eight dollars a ton?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. To whom did they sell their slack coal QA In a majority of cases, they would 
4 sell it at all, and they are glad to sell it wherever they can. They have got a few 
ousand tons on the railway down there now. 

Q:. They have never made any attempt down there to briquette that slack?— 
_ Yes, they did, some time ago, but some way or other it did not work out very well. 
Q. But the point is they are producing that coal in a month when they are running 
short time, and under the most difficult conditions at $5.45 on board cars?—A. Yes, 
e dollars and forty-five cents during the months of March and April. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. That would bring the cost of your screen coal up to the neighbourhood of seven 
lars per ton ?—A. Making allownaces for slack, thirty per cent loss, is the price they 
| it. at. 

Mr. Buatr: That is an average price of six dollars and five cents per ton. 

Mr. Doueuas (Cape Breton): What is the average? 

Mr. Bua: Six dollars and five cents. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Are these costs sheets a difficult thing to produce?—A. I would not say so. 

Q. Are they a very heavy thing? Do they amount to much—Is there much book- 
sping about them?—A. No. 

Q. Of what do they consist? Simply a sheet of paper about two’ feet square ?—A. 
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Q. You always have them ready on call?’—A. Well, no, I would not say that they 


are always on call. 
Q. But you can have them in a month’s time? They are available each month?— 


‘A. Y és. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 

Q. I suppose they are available in the case of the company for years back?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Kept in the General Office of the company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Always kept, I suppose, as a matter of record?—A. I imagine they always keep 


a record of them. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Mr. McDougall, I suppose you remember when there was no town of invernaaa 
Do you?—A. Well, hardly, I think I came into existence about the same time as the, 
town of Inverness did. 

Q. How long ago was that?—A. I am twenty-four years old. The town of Inver 
ness came into existence about twenty years ago. 

Q. When was the Inverness Railroad built?’—A. It was completed in 1900. 

Q. Well, we will begin there. There was no town of Inverness before that 7 
No. i 
Q. When did the mine take shape as a real entity as a coal mine?—A. I believe 
about 1900 and—there was a concern there before the railroad was built, William Penn 
Hussy. 

Q. Oh, he was a speculator in stocks?—A. He was shipping a little coal there by 
boat from the ee I believe about 1904 or 1905; I would not be sure. 

Q. Who was the first rail company ?—A. MacKenzie and Mann. 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. Do they own the railroad now?—A. Yes but it is insolvent now—in liquidation, 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. What became of the coal mine under the regime of MacKenzie and Mann ?— 
A. What became of it? As a commercial proposition ? 

Q. Did it go along as a going concern, as a living entity?—A. It did, until about 
the first days of the war. It went into liquidation then. 3) 

Q. What became. of it?—A. A receiver was appointed, the Eastern Trust 
Company— 

Q. Oh, that was in the hands of a receiver many years before the war?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long?—A. I cannot say exactly; some time before the war. 

Q. Then of course it was run as a concern in the hands of a receiver ?—A. 
Precisely. 

Q. And then it got back to Mr. Henderson?—A. Yes, last July. 

Q. And in a very short time it was back in the hands of a receiver again ‘—A, 
Personally, I would attribute that to the embargo. 

Q. Now, Mr. McDougall, are there a large number of men who have settled around 
the coal mines ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a fact?—A. Yes. | 
Q. How many people, including men, women and children, are there altogether? 
—A. The population of the town? 

Q. Yes, who are dependent on the mine?—A. They are practically all dependen: 
on the mine. The population would be about three thousand or thirty--five hundred. 

Q. Depending upon the operation of this mine?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And their success depends largely upon the success of the enterprise?— 
A. Precisely. ‘ 

Q. Is that not a fact?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. I. D. McDougall.] 
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~Q. Now, Mr. McDougall, is it not distinctly and clearly in the interests of these 
sople that that coal mine should be a success?—A. Most assuredly, yes. 

Q. Now, so far, financially, it has not been a success?—A. No. 

Q. They are in the second receivership now?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would you suggest as a means of putting that coal mine on a firm 
pot'ing, successful for the owners of the mine, and to the men who are dependent upon 
4—A. I would suggest that if the Committee has any power to make recommen- 
tions, when the allocation of contracts comes, that the Inverness Coal Mine should 
sceive a substantial contract at a price that would warrant production. 


The CHaiRMAN: This Committee has no authority to do that. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Assuming, Mr. McDougall, that the management was normal, and all right— 
nd our experience is that this company has gone twice into the hands of a receiver— 
oes it not look as if they were selling their products too cheaply ?—A. I think that 
ne of the reasons why the Inverness costs—if we take the Inverness costs some years 
go, we find in some sections of Inverness they did produce coal at a larger cost than 
ve dollars and forty-five cents. The average cost before the mine went into the hands 
a receiver was around seven dollars, and the reason for that in my mind was that 
hey employed about seven hundred men in that No. 1 mine, and the ratio of producers 
nd non-producers—that is, the contract miners and shift-men—was three shift-men 
© one producer, that is, every producer was carrying three dead men on his back. 
‘ow, they have eliminated that under this re-organization, and the effect is that the 
atio is now almost man for man. 

Q. My purpose in talking ‘to you in this way is that I want to show that in order 
9 give a living wage to our men in the province of Nova Scotia, we must sell our 
al for some money ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. You realize that?—A. Exactly. 

Q. So far, evidently the Inverness people have not been selling their coal for 
nough money, because they went ‘to the wall twice— 

_ Mr. Douenas (Cape Breton): The management might have been to blame. 

| Mr. McKenziz: I do not know. I am assuming the management is all right. 
~Wiryess: I think, to a certain extent, that would go to show that the manage- 
lent was not exactly all right. 

~ Mr. McKenzie: What I want to get at is this: There seems to be a wonderful 
esire on the part of some people to cut down what they have to pay for this coal. 
s it not a fact that we must get good money for our coal to get good wages for our 
en ?—A. Certainly, that is quite correct, but it is much better for the company to ask 
reasonable price for their coal and get it, than to ask an unreasonable price and get 


is 


Q. Now, your own price is five dollars on the cars/—A. Five dollars and fifty 
ents at the mine. 

_ Q. That is the actual,cost of producing the coal?—A. No. We figured up that if 
ie Government took the whole output— 

Q. I am talking about the figures you gave. Do not try to get away from me, 
e that. That was your statement?—A. Five dollars and forty-five cents . 

Q. Now, stand by that: Do not get away from that. That is the actual money 
Ju pay out in connection with ‘the production of a ton of coal, is it not?~A. Yes, 
epreciation, depletion and so forth. 

Q. Now, your capital is dead; you ‘have no capital?—A. No. 

Q. You are in the hands of a receiver?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what capital—if you put a decent capital on the whole outfit there— 
hat would it amount to?—A. You mean, what would they have to sell their coal for? 
[Mr. I. D. McDougall.] _ 
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Q. What would the capital be? What money would be represented in the bank 
head, and the whole outfit you have there?—A. You would need to have the inner 
track to know how much money is invested in Inverness. The bond issue is supposed 
to be three million dollars, and about seven million dollars of stock. 

Q. Supposing instead of this being in the hands of a receiver, it was operated by 
a concern which was going to give a decent return to the men holding, or supposed to 
hold this seven millions dollars of stock. How much would you have to add to the 
price of coal?—A. When I gave that suggestion before, I was quoting the General 
Manager down there. I assumed he knows his business— 

@. You are getting away from me again. Suppose you are now providing for a 
dividend for a small amount of five per cent on the seven million dollars of capitali- 
zation. How much more would you have to add to the price of coal?—A. When you 
interrupted me, I was going to say that I had no knowledge that seven million dollars 
was the right amount. 

Q. I am taking your own figures. 


‘Mr. CuisHotM: He said three million. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Well, take three million—A. I do not know. It would be about fifty cents on 
the ton, I guess. We would have to add that on to the price of a ton of coal, because, 
we are only working four days a week, so the costs go up. If they were working six 
days a week, you could produce cheaper coal. 

Q. I am trying to maintain the life and integrity of a Nova Scotia product so’ 
the men dependent on it can make a living.—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what I want to get at?—A. Yes. | 

Q. You realize, Mr. McDougall, that whatever is produced in any provinece—this 
is one of the key industries of our province, and the product should be kept at a fair’ 
living price.—A. Exactly. ao | 

Q. What is the good of trying to cut down the price of coal until we land in the 
hands of a receiver, and the people who put their money in it cannot get anything 
to pay them for their investment’—A. I am not trying to cut it down at all. I was 
just suggesting what they could sell coal for and make 50 cents a ton, if you take the, 
whole output. e: 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. On a proper capitalization and under proper management, and working full 
time it would be away below that price?—A. Yes. 3 
Mr. Cowan: I think your point is absolutely clear and understandable. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. It is costing now $5 and how many cents?—A. $5.45 in March and $5.25 in 
April. | 

Q. Coal that is taken out of the mine and is taken away does not grow again.—A. 
They allow for depreciation and depletion 25 cents a ton. 

Q. Do you say that coal in place is only worth 25 cents a ton?—A. I am taking 
the figures they allow for. . 

Q. Who are they?—A. The company at Inverness, the general manager, the 
auditors and the whole bunch. ; 

Q. There is nothing there but the outfit of the receiver. Do you mean to tell me 
who knows very much more about coal than most men that a ton of coal in place is 
worth only 25 cents¢—A. No, I do not. 

Q. What are you telling us?—A. If you are setting aside 25 cents for depreciation, 
do you mean to say then it is the value of the coal? 

Q. You; are saying it, I am not—A. I mean— 


Q. You are not making any allowance for the value of the coal, 
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By Mr. Maharg: 


_Q. I presume that 25 cents per ton is what they figure the property has cost 
hem. The property cost them so much in the first place, and they have an estimate 
s to the total amount of coal contained in that area.—A. Yes. 

Q. And they have based that on 25 cents per ton? 


Mr. Cowan: That is the price they paid for it? 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. That is what you figure it has cost them. When they take out a ton they allow 
cents on the original cost?—A. That is what I understand, that is what I would do. 


Mr. Doveuas: It has no reference to the coal that is left; it has reference to the 
oal that is taken out. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. I understand depreciation to mean the depreciation of plant. You use a large 
amount of plant in the production of that coal.—A. Yes. 

Q. Does not everything, your engines, your haulage, ropes, your cages, and the 
whole outfit that you have in connection with that work—does it depreciate by use and 
exposure to weather and everything else?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the depreciation you are talking about? 


Mr. CuisHotm: You might let the witness answer, 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. You have only one depreciation. Is not that the depreciation in references 
to the plant? 


_ Mr. ‘Manare: Depreciation and depletion. 


Witness: Twenty-five cents are allowed in the company’s cost sheets for deprecia- 
lon and depletion. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. How do you divide that depreciation between actual loss in the plant and 
the cutting away of your coal?—A. I do not know how they do it. I think what 
they allow for depletion is 10 cents and for depreciation 15 cents. 

Q. I think it is absolutely nonsensical to talk about the whole depreciation of 
your plant and the fact that you are cutting away your property as representing only 
® cents a ton depreciation. That is all in my eye. What I want to get at-is—I 
vant to see the town of Inverness a success and its people happy and contented with 
ots of money to live on. Do you not think that you should have more money, a better 
plant, and better prices than you have been getting in the past to get along ?—A. We 
oust have more work, anyhow. | 

Q. It is not a success as it is now?—A. It would be a success if we had— 

Q. I am not talking about what it would be. I am as much an Inverness man 
as you are; I was born in Inverness much longer ago than you were. What I want to 
mow positively is—there is no use in camouflaging—we must have better conditions in 
nverness than we have to make it a success—A. To make it a greater success than 
is? 

Q. It is not a success at all. Nothing is a success that is in the hands of a 
eceiver. 


By Mr. Cowan: wb 
Q. How many tons of coal are supposed to exist in this mine? Do you know 
he estimated amount’—A. In the three tested areas, 120,000,000 tons. 
Q. At 10 cents a ton that would provide a capitalization of $12,000,000 2— 
i in Inverness. 
a a a [Mr. I. D. McDougall.] 
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\ 
Q. What I am trying to get at is whether 10 cents a ton is sufficient to cover 
depletion. Ten cents a ton would restore the entire capital, so I think it is a fair 


amount. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. You told us that by careful handling of the business since Mr. Killen and 
Mr. Henderson took hold of it, you have cut down the cost of production from $7 
to $5’—A. To $5.45. | 

Q. Is it the hope of the concern down there, by a continuation of this policy and 
by improving their business methods, to cut down still further the cost of produc- 
tion?—A. The cut would not be as great, but they hope to cut it down some. 

Q. That is 'to say, you brought the load on your back down from 3- something 
to 1- relatively ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke of development. That mine has been more or less neglected, has | 
it not, in the matter of development?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sacrificed, in fact. The cheap coal was pulled out of it, and that would | 
make it a little more cumbersome for the future?—A. Yes. : 


The CHairman: Anything further to ask Mr. McDougall? 


By ‘Mr. Douglas: 

Mr. McKenzie asked you some questions about capital, and I think you 
said there was supposed to be $7,000,000 in stock and $3,000,000 in bonds?—A. So I 
believe. 

Q. Of course you have no idea of what money was put into the Inverness com- 
pany? (ave you any idea what Mr. Henderson purchased this property for last 
year ?—A. $1,500,000, I believe. 

Q. And that included this railway of 62 miles #—A. Yes. 


[ 
} oh 


By Mr. McKenzie: | Se 
Q. He did not buy the railway, did he?—A. Yes, he ese the ne 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. As well as the shipping piers?—A. The whole thing. 
Q. And the railway, the whole thing?—A. The whole business. 


By Mr. Chisholm: : >| 
Q. For $1,500,0007—A. $1,500,000. 
The CuatrmMan: The bond issues still stands against the property. 
Mr. Cutsuotm: I do not think he paid for the bond issue. 
The CHairMan: It is about $4,500,000 actual capital. 
Mr. CuisHoitm: I would not like to say that. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Does the witness know that?—A. No. 
Q. All you know is that he was purchasing the property for $1,500,000. 
‘Mr. CHISHOLM : I do not think there is a man on earth that knows the first thing 
about this combination. It is one of the off-springs of Mackenzie & Mann, one of the 
beautiful bouquets they gave Inverness. ' 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. You said that they lost on account of the embargo. Can you give us any 
definite figures as to what amount it did affect the sale of coal?-—-A. Mr. Hienderson 
succeeded in making those contracts overseas. I think the contracts were for a 
portion of one year. I cannot just say as to the price, but it strikes me it was 


around $15 at the pier at Hastings. It was a very, very high price anyway. 
(Mr. I. D. McDougaH.] 


’ 
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Q. Do you know the amount of those contracts?’—A. I think it was for the total 
putput of the mine. 


- Q. That would be up to 13,000 or 14,000 tons 
around about 1,000. 

Q. 1,000 tons per day ?2+-A. Yes. 

Mr. CuisHotm: According to 
for 160,000 tons for the French 
making a profit of $6 a ton. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Have you any idea why the embargo was placed on coal?—A. Why it was 
aced ? ‘ 

| Q. Yes. It is a big question I know ?—A. Perhaps you had better get Mr. 
Jarvell to answer that. I do not know exactly. I guess they thought there might be 
shortage of coal in Canada itself. 


2—A. I think they were figuring 


Mr. Henderson’s letter to me he had a contract 
Government, and according to his letter he was 


Mr. CuHisHorm: As a matter of fact, it did not remain on very long, just long 
enough to destroy our industry in Inverness. So they did not have a very clear con- 
seption of the shortage of coal in Canada when the embargo was put on. We have 
iow a surplus of coal, and had it at the time the embargo. was put on. 


By Mr. Maharg: 
Q. What was the date of the embargo?—A. August I think. 
Mr. Dovetas: August 1. 
Mr. CuisHotm: Do you know when it was removed? 
Mr. Doveias: At the end of the year I think. 
Mr. CuisHorm: There is an impression that the embargo was removed at the 
mstance of the big corporations to relieve them of some contracts. 
The CHamrMAn: The witness cannot possibly have any information on that. 


Witness: I cannot have anything except rumours that. it was put on at their 
instigation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The run of green coal at the mine is sold at what?—A. $7, except the 
yovernment orders which is sold at $5. 

~ Q. And it costs—A. $5.45. 

Q. And $5.25 in April?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is $1.75 difference between the cost and the selling price?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is a pretty good profit on coal, is it not?~~A. Yes, it would be a good 


~ Q. The American Companies are satisfied with a profit of from 30 cents to 70 
ents per ton?—A. Well, according to my interview with the manager they would 
e satisfied with 70 cents at Inverness. 

Q. Would it not be better for the company to use their energies in securing new 
narkets’—A. Would it be better than what?, 


By the Chairman: 

' Q. They charged a high price at the mines, and then limit the market,—you 
annot compete with American coal in Quebec at that time, and you cannot compete 
ith American coal in Ontario at that price?—A. They are perfectly willing to 


ome down if they can get the coal. z 
 Q. It is largely a matter of price under competing conditions— 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): : 

Q. You feel that the best they can do is to sell at a certain price, but if they 
is r sts?-A. Exactly. 

1 r argument is that they could meet costs : y 

p : pad eas Foe : (Mr. I. D. McDougall.] 
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By the Chairman: | 
Q. Supposing the company to a man co-pperated in reducing the cost by | 
increasing the output, that would open up new markets for the coal which are not | 
now available, but which would be if the price were reduced?—A. There is not 
very much encouragement in increasing production when we cannot sell what we | 
produce. 
Q. In that way, would it not be a good policy, in order to open up the new | 
market, such markets as might be available, if the men urged that upon the company | 
—would it not be a good policy?—A. For increasing the output? | 
Q. Yes, and thus reducing the cost and locating new markets’—A. Yes, they 
are both perfectly willing to co-operate in that respect if they could get the markets. | 
Q. In that respect, there is a good spirit between the men and the management ce | 
A. Yes, very good. 
Q. With a view of carrying out what the Chairman has just suggested i—A. Yesml 
a good spirit. 
The Cuarman: Are there any further questions to ask the witness? 
The Witness: I may say, Mr. Chairman, in regard to these costs: I was frank | 
and open in bringing them here, but I would not want them spread broadcast if the | 
costs have not been obtained from the other companies and have not been published. | 
You are at perfect liberty to publish them when the costs from the other companies | 
are published, but even though I have no connection with the company I would not | 
want to see them put in a disadvantageous position by having their costs published, | 
until the Dominion Coal (Company’s costs are published. I would ask that they be 
not published. : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You think the costs of one company should not be made public unless the costs | 

of all of the companies are published?—A. Precisely. 
Q. Do you think the men would desire to follow that policy?—A. I am not in a | 
position to say, but I think it would be a good thing for them. 


The CuairmMan: Are there any further questions to ask this witness ? 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): \ 


Q. And particularly so on account of the large companies practically dominating | 
the whole situation, and producing about 85 per cent of the whole output of fuel?— | 
A. Exactly. 

Q. You take the position that it would be quite unfair to this company?—A. That 
is the reason, yes. | 

Q. And the reason, Mr. McDougall, that the months of March and April are the | 
months when you are operating under some disadvantages, and that increased the cost, | 
and I suppose it would be rightly admitted by you that the costs would be much | 
greater in March and April than in the summer months?—A. If the men were working | 
regularly, they would not. | 

Q. Yes, even apart from that?—A. As I said, the costs before last March were a | 
good deal higher, because the rearrangement of the working forces had not taken | 
place, but taking them this summer, if working regularly, I would say that cost would | 
be much lower. ! 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me ask you this, Mr. McDougall? I think you will admit, as every person : 
will admit, that in order to sell Inverness coal in any enlarged market it would have | 
to be sold at a price no greater than the competing coal. Which policy do you think | 
the men would favour in order to get ithe price of coal down, such a price as would | 
meet the competition with other coal? The prices evidently will have to be reduced. 

[Mr. I. D. McDougall.] 


> 
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Would the men be willing to co-operate in the reduction of the prices by reducing their 
‘wages; in this way, would the men prefer to work six days a week at a less wage per 
day than they are now getting, in order to reduce the cost of coal, or would they prefer | 
to work three or four days a week at the present wage?—A. My argument is that 
there is no necessity of reducing wages if they are working six days a week, because 
the cost would be considerably lower if they were working six days a week and could 
get the market for their coal. 

Q. But you cannot get the market?—A. No. 

Q. The great obstacle is the price of coal?—A. I don’t know— 

Q. Everybody is looking for cheaper coal than ithe coal they are now able to buy. 
A. The real thing that will make the cost in Inverness go down is to stimulate 
roduction, additional production, and there is no necessity, in my mind, to reduce the 
wage rate by putting it on a competitive basis. 

Q. I am not suggesting that that should be done, but that would be one means 
of reducing the cost of coal?—A. It would not be mine. 

; Q. You would not favour that?—A. I would not favour that. 


The CHAIRMAN : Any further questions? 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


| Q. Are they working under the Montreal agreement?—A. No, they never got the 
Montreal agreement. 


Witness retired. 


The CuairMAaN: That completes our list of witnesses for to-day. 


By Mr. Maharg: 

J Q. Do you remember I was speaking the other day about calling Mr. McDougall, 
of Montreal, here for either Thursday or Friday, was that done? 

The CuamrmMan: That is, Mr. McDougall of the C.P.R.? 

Mr. Manara: Yes. 

The CuairmMAn: No, that was vot done, and for this reason. The programme at 
that time seemed to be completely filled up, for those days, and we were anticipating 
certain witnesses to be here. but those whom we anticipated to attend did not attend, 
am referring now particularly to Mr. White, of the Conservation Commission, but 
they failed us. I regret that we did not cal] Mr. McDougall, because we thought we 
would have no time. 

Mr. Manarc: The assurance was given by me that I did not think Mr. McDougall 
would require over 20 minutes or a half hour, and he could have been worked in, just 
the same as other witnesses have been worked in, we have had a number of witnesses 
here who have just dropped in, as it were, who were never called, and no instructions 
given or anything else. They have been worked in without any trouble and I think 
that Mr. McDougall could have been handled in the same way. 

The CHairMan: It was simply because we did not anticipate we would have the 
time. 

Mr. Maunarc: It was understood that this witness was to be brought here. 

Mr. McKenzie: I think so. 

Mr. Manarc: I would like to have him called. 

The CuHaiRMAN: I think it is only fair that he should be here. 

Mr. McKenzie: Yesterday, Mr. Chairman— 

The CuairmMaAn: I have the report of the Parliamentary Counsel here— 


Mr. McKewzie: Before you get at that, I want to say something about the dispute 
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that arose between myself and Mr. Keefer, yesterday, about the admissibility of 
certain documents. I gave it as my opinion that certain documents I thought might 
be received by this Committee, but I said they were not evidence. I am always very! 
careful about any statement that I make involving the law. In fact, everybody should. 
be careful about any statement they make whether it is on law or upon fact, but he) 
ought to be very careful about any statement he makes about the law. I have here 
in my hand Taylor on Evidence, regarded as the highest English authority on the. 
question of evidence, and I am reading from section 1781 on page 1286, where that 
famous author deals with the exact points we were arguing yesterday. I read from) 
Taylor on Evidence as follows :— 


“The admissibility of the books of a corporation depend at common law on. 
the nature of the Acts reported. If these are obviously of a public character, and. 
the entries have been made by the proper officer, they will be received as evidence’ 
either for or against the corporation, but if they are related to the private trans- 
actions of.a corporate body, they will be inadmissible, except perhaps in an’ 
action between the.owners or members of the corporation.” 


That is the law, Mr. Chairman, and I am simply quoting that to show that I was not. 
trying to pass off any camouflage on the Committee yesterday. ; : 

The CuamrMan: Perhaps this matter Mr. Maharg brought up—I am perfectly 
frank when I say that I am entirely responsible for Mr. McDougall not being called. 
I think it was hurriedly suggested by Mr. Maharg, during the confusion that usually 
attends at the closing of our Committee meetings. The Committee did not pass a 
motion, and Mr. Maharg told us that it was quite important to see that he was called, | 
but as you are aware the last few days have been so uncertain that we did no know: 
anything as regards the attendance of our witnesses, that I perhaps did not give it the 
attention I should have. I do know that if all the witnesses had attended the days | 
would have been absolutely full. I must confess for a day or two it escaped my 
memorly, but that was in my mind when I did think of it. If it is the desire of this! 
Committee that he should be still called, I presume that we can still hear him. I 
might say, in addition, that there were two other witnesses, witnesses on the question ' 
of water transportation, who were included in our list, and both of them were unable to | 
come, so that it left a great blank in the witnesses that we had already decided upon. 

' Mr. Buatr: What is the nature of Mr. McDougall’s statement? 


Mr. Mauarc: Referring particularly to the western conditions. He is a native | 
of the West, practically. He is the general agricultural agent of the C.P.R. > He lived | 
in that coal area all his life, south of Calgary, and understands the situation out there | 
thoroughly. | 

By Mr. CutsHotm: What is your programme now? 

The CHairmMan: We have no definite programme at all. 

Mr. CuisHo.m: Why not hear him? | 

Mr. Doucras (Cape Breton): If Mr. Maharg desires to hear him, I think the! 


Committee will be very glad to have him called. I, for one, will be perfectly willing | 
to hear him. : | 


! 


Mr. Manarc: He is in the employ of the company, and is not very far away, and | 
he said he would be here any time next week. 

The Cuamman: Is it the desire of the Committee that Mr. McDougall of the | 
C.P.R. be called for Monday? 

Mr. Manarc: I would move that he be called. 

Mr. Dovuctas (Cape Breton): I second the motion. | 

The CuarrmMan: Moved by Mr. Maharg, seconded by Mr. Douglas, that Mr. | 
McDougall, the General Agricultural Agent of the C.P.R., be summoned as a witness | 


to appear before this Committee on Monday, may 16th, at 10.30 o’clock. 
Carried. 
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. The Cuairman: Now, you will remember yesterday that we had some discussion 
ollowed by a motion passed by the Committee, appointing the Chairman and Mr. 
Jouglas to consult with the Parliamentrry Counsel and to have him submit a report 
to this Committee—as to the procedure in the case of the witnesses who had not 
appeared in response to our invitation. I have before me the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Counsel, which I shall read to the Committee. 


May 14th, 1921 


M. Steere, Esq., M.P., M.D., Chairman of the Special Committee to inquire 
into all matters pertaining to the future fuel supply of Canada. 

Smr,—Upon your reference of the question as to the powers of the Com- 
mittee, I beg to submit that the Committee has power under the order of the 
House appointing it to send for persons, papers and records, but only for the 
purposes mentioned in the order, namely, the enquiry “into all matters 
pertaining to the future fuel supply of Canada.” If any witness refuses to 
attend or to produce the papers and records required the Committee can report 
such refusal to the House and the House may deal with the offender in the same 
manner as if he had been guilty of a similar contempt to the House itself (May 
429, Bourinot 482.) 

In the present case the presidents of certain coal companies have been 
summoned and required to cause certain named officers of the companies to 
attend before the Committee and there produce certain papers, but the officers 
themselves have not been summoned. This course does not appear to the 
undersigned to be regular or usual, and he is of opinion that the legal course 
would have been to have summoned the proper officer of the company to attend 
and bring the papers. 

This irregularity can, of course, be speedily rectified, and the principal 
question upon which doubt exists is whether the Committee in view of the terms 
of the order of the House has power to require the attendance of these officers 
with the costs sheets showing the cost of production of coal per ton from 1912 
to date, that is to say, is cost of producing coal in the past a matter pertaining 
to the future fuel supply of Canada? It appears to me, that the future fuel 
supply of Canada. that is to say, the available supply and the extent of territory 
in Canada to which it will be available depends upon the price for which it can 
be supplied, and that one of the important items in that price is the cost of 
mining, and that any enquiry that will show what that cost is likely to be is a 
matter relating to the future fuel supply of Canada, and within the terms of the 
order of the House. I may add that if the Committee considers that it has not 
sufficient power to successfully and satisfactorily conduct its enquiry, the best 
course in my opinion would be to obtain from the House such additional powers 
as it deems desirable. . 


The whole respectfully submitted. 

. (Signed) FRANCIS H. GISBORNE, 
| Parliamentary Counsel. 
May 14, 1921. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have this report which has been asked for by the Parliamentary Counsel 
before you, what do you desire to do? 
Mr. Dovatas (Cape Breton): Summon the right men. That is the only thing 
we can do. 
The CHamRMAN: That is our only course. That is the only mistake we have 
made, that we did not properly summon the right parties. 
Mr. Manarac: How are we to take the latter part of that report, where it states 
hat if the Committee considers it has not got the power? I thought that one 
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of the reasons we were making an inquiry of the Parliamentary Counsel was to know 
if we had that power, the power to call these people. | 
Mr. Doucuas (Cape Breton): He expresses the opinion that we have, but if the! 
Committee does not care to take that opinion—that is the construction I place on it—'| 
there is no doubt about the matter. It will be quite all right to leave it to the House 
of Commons, but it seems to me that it is expressed that we have the power. 
The CuairMAN: We have the power to summon and to call them, but we have! 
not the power to compel their attendance. That power must be obtained from the 
House. That is, the power must be obtained from Parliament. 
Mr. Cowan: In other words, we can issue a summons, and if they do not come 
we must report back to the House. | 
The CHairMAN: Yes, and secure an order of the House to secure their attend-| 
ance. | 
Mr. Cowan: Who are these officials ? 
Mr. Douatas (Cape Breton): One is Mr. McColl, and Mr. Gordon. 
Mr. Cowan: Where do they live? 
Mr. Douatas (Cape Breton): Well, their ordinary residence is New Glasgow and 
Glace Bay, respectively. 
The CHamMan: I think what the report of the Parliamentary Counsel does not! 
decide, and cannot decide, is as to whether or not this Committee has authority, 
under the reference, to go into the investigation as to the cost of producing coal in. 
the mines. | 
Mr. Cowan: I should judge that this says very distinctly that we have the 
power. That is my conception of it. | 
The CuairMan: Some have that opinion, and some have the opposite opinion, so) 
the only place that we can have that decided is in the House. | 
Mr. Hocxen: Can we make that inquiry in the House to-day, and make a report’ 
to the House and ask them? ; | 
The CHatrMAN: I am not sure whether we can make it to-day or not. I think’ 
the procedure would be to ask the House to determine whether or not we have! 
authority. 
Mr. Hocxen: I believe the first thing is to decide whether we want these men! 
here; whether we are going to force them to come here. 
The CHairman: Yes. 
_ Mr. Cowan: I cannot, for the life of me, see why we have to go back to the. 
House when the Parliamentary Counsel says distinctly that we have that power. 
The Cuairman: Yes, but his decision does not give us that power. He gives his) 
opinion, as any other individual would give an opinion. 
Mr. Cowan: He says that Parliament has already given us the power. 
The CHairMan: But that does not give us the power. He gives that as his 
opinion, but that fact—the fact of his giving that opinion does not give us that, 
authority. His opinion is no more valuable in that regard than mine, or yours, or) 
the opinion of any other person. | 
Mr. Hocxen: Let us assume that we have the authority. 
Mr. Dovuetas (Cape Breton): We assumed that we had the authority when we 
notified these officers before. That was a resolution of the Committee calling on these! 


persons to present themselves and to bring the documents. That was the opinion of) 
the Committee then, that we had the power. 


The CHarrnMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Douaias (Cape Breton): The statement is made that the Committee has: 
just the same amount of power to-day as it had at that time. | 
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_ The Cuairman: They have the same right to have their opinion, but that does 
ot give them the power. The Committee may be wrong in that opinion. I am not 
aying that they are wrong, but they may be wrong. 

' Mr. Hocken: The question is to find out 
The CHarrmMan: From the House 
Mr. Manare: The House can determine wh 
Mr. Hocken: How quick can they do that? 
The CuairMan: I am not very sure of the procedure. 
Mr. Manara: I believe in matters of this kind 


Mr. McKewnzim: It seems to me, following this communication you have, that you 
ave to subpoena those men, whomever you decide to subpena, and if they come here 
md bring the papers, and give the information that we are looking for, all well and 
ood. That is all, and they are all right, and there is no trouble whatever. But 
upposing they come in, and they do not bring the papers, then they shall have 
lisobeyed the summons of this Committee. We can put Mr. Gordon on the stand, 
md ask him why he did not bring the papers, and if he says: “I am not going to 
ing them; I am advised not to bring them,” then that is a matter immediately 
0 be reported to the House. At the present time, we are at the end of our tether, we 
ave no compelling power, we cannot say to the witness: “Tf you do not answer 
e will put you in the tower until you do answer.” Only the House can do that. 
low, if Mr. Gordon or Mr. McColl comes here without the papers, and say they will 
ot bring the papers, then if we think it advisable to take that course, we will report 
he matter to the House, and the proper authority will issue from the Speaker to 
rest those men and compel them to bring their papers here. There is where the 
ower comes in, so it seems to me we have nothing to report to the House until these 
nen will really be summoned to attend here, and refuse. That is, as I understand 
he opinion filed here this morning. So far, according to the Parliamentary Counsel, 
e have not put ourselves in the position of going to the House. 


Mr. Cowan: That is exactly the position I take, that, under that opinion, as given 
9 us by the Parliamentary Counsel, the proper thing for us to do is to properly 
ammon these people and then if they refuse we can act. 


Mr. McKenzie: We cannot act 
Mr. Cowan: We can go back to the House, and make our report. 


_ Iwill move that a summons be issued to them—to Mr. McColl and to Mr. Gordon, 
ficers of this company, to appear here next Tuesday morning at 10.30 o’clock. 


Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): I second that motion. 
Mr. Cowan: Can a summons of that kind be served by telegram ? 


at the intention was. 


Mr. McKenzim: You say “of the company ”—what company do you mean? 

Mr. Cowan: The Dominion Coal Company and the Nova Scotia Steel Company. 

_ Mr. McKenzm: We do not want to get in wrong. The Dominion Coal Company 
no longer in existence, and the Nova Scotia is no longer in existence. 

Mr. Cowan: I think we had better call this the British Empire Steel Corporation. 
Mr. McKenziz: Yes. igh 

_ Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): But I think the constituent officers remain as before. 
do not think any of these men are officers of the British Empire—— 


Mr. McKenzm: I think you will find that Mr. McDougall, who was president 
the Nova Scotia Company, is now the first vice-president of this new concern. T 
ieve this man Gordon, who was an accountant 
Mr. Dovanas (Cape Breton): No, I don’t think he is now the accountant—I 
ink he is the auditor 
24661—42 
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Mr. Cowan: I move, seconded by Mr. Douglas,— | 
“That a summons be issued to Mr. Archibald McColl, Secretary-Treasurer| 

of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, and to R. Gordon, auditor of the 
Dominion Coal Company, to appear before this committee to give evidence| 
and produce the documents referred to in resolution of April 21st, at 10. 30) 
a.m. on Tuesday, the 17th inst.” 


Mr. Douaias: That was the last resolution: calling for the original cost sheets. 
The Onamman: I think you will have to amend that. We have no resolution: 
specifying these men. | 
Mr. Cowan: We have a resolution specifying the documents. | 
The Cuaiman: You had better not refer to the resolution, because there are twe 
resolutions. | 
Mr. Dovauas: That is the reason why we state that date. It is the second resolu! 
tion. Assume that they have gone ahead and made certain arrangements in regar¢| 
to these particular documents, they know just what is wanted. We are not deviating 
from the terms of what we originally wanted. 


The ‘CHamrrMan: The resolution passed on 26th April was:— 


“That the auditors of all coal companies appearing before this Committer 
do personally attend with the original cost sheets mentioned in the resolutior, 
of April 21st foor the purpose of examination thereon.” 


Mr. McKernziz: We are perhaps commencing a procedure that will be far’ 
reaching in its effect, and I do not want to be a party to any bungling of procedure! 
Supposing you bring Mr. McColl here, and he goes on the stand, and you ask him 
“Why have you not brought the sheets?” He says, “I have nothing to do with thi 
sheets. I cannot bring any property belonging to the company.” In law that i 
absolutely correct, so that if you are going after any property of the company, w) 
had better go after some man who has control. Mr. McColl is the auditor, but i] 
you want the man who can remove the property belonging to the company, you hac 
better go after the president. He could not make any excuse that he could not briny’ 
it here, but McColl or any subordinate cannot take away books out of the office of a 
company and bring them here. 

Mr. Dovauas: 1 think Mr. McKenzie’s suggestion is a good one. We cal) 
include Mr. McDougall’s name. 

Mr. McKrnzm: You can go after him for the production of papers, and produce’ 
the other man as a witness. If we have to go before the House of Commons, I dj 
not want to be a party to anything that would not be right. ( 


The Cuairman: As the committee well know my views, I need not repeat ther 
now. IL think the committee would be well advised to maintain—what shall | 
say—the good sense that has been displayed so far. This committee, if I maj 
express it to the modest members of the committee, has won throughout the countr 
a good deal of admiration and a good deal of commendation for the investigation, an| 
the methods by which it has been carried on. I hope that that feeling will not b 
destroyed now by entering into anything which may—TI do not say it will—but whic) 
may put the committee in a very ridiculous light before ‘the country. If the informe) 
tion desired is so absolutely essential to the work of the committee that it must t) 
had, then I think the committee would be quite justified in taking a chance a 
putting itself in a ridiculous position. But if such information as the committe 
desires can be got without taking that chance, I think it would be very wise to adoy 
a method which will not expose us to the chance of making ourselves ridiculou!} 
Before passing such a motion as is proposed, I think the Committee should give ver) 
serious consideration to the whole matter. 
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Mr. Manarc: In what way, Mr. Chairman, do you think we would make our- 


elves ridiculous? If you have something in your mind which some of us at least 
hay not possess— 


The CHAIRMAN: I cannot conceive any other effect of the action of the committee 
h case it 18 necessary to follow it up to a conclusion and ask the House to ask these 
nen to appear at the bar of the House and give reasons why they did not respond 
9 the summons of the committee. 'That is a thing which has been done only on a 
ew occasions in this country in the past, I think on only one occasion that I recall, 
m regard to a witness appearing before a committee; and while I cannot speak for 
he House as a whole, I rather think that very many members would acknowledge 
ow that perhaps it would have been better if it had not been done in that ease. 


Mr. Manare: It seems to me that we are taking a chance of being put in rather 


} ridiculous position if we back down now after having asked them to produce those 
locuments. 


| 


Mr. Cowan: Hear, hear. We will make ourselves simply ridiculous in the eyes 
Canada. 


The CHairman: I have just expressed my view. The ‘Committee has chosen its 
ourse so far, and I am not putting any obstacle in its way. 


Mr. Mauare: I was not here when the original action was taken, and I was not 
N a position to judge the attitude of the men, but from what some of the members 
ave stated, they at least are of the opinion that there was an attempt to treat the 
ommittee rather shabbily as it were. I take it for granted that that was the feeling 
tthe members, and that they do not intend to submit to it. I am perfectly satisfied 
0 take a chance. | 


_ Mr. McKenzie: At the risk of being misunderstood and misrepresented, as I 
lave been right along in the committee, I beg to tell my good friend Mr. Maharg that 
_ this company as advised yesterday, or at least as we were advised by Mr. Chrysler, 
hat they were relying upon a legal technicality, and they are so advised and are resting 
heir case upon that advice in refusing, as they are refusing, to do what we asked 
hem to do, we must not for a moment think that they are affronting us at all. They 
re advised that they are doing what the law allows them to do, and that we are asking 
hem to do something they are not obliged to do. They are taking counsel on that, 
nd they are evidently resting their case on that advice. ‘ If they are doing that, we 
lust not for one minute suppose that they are affronting us. They are doing nothing 
the kind. A judge on the bench would not think he was affronted if counsel told 
witness “do not answer that question, you are not obliged to”; that witness in 
alusing to answer would simply be standing upon his legal rights under the law. If 
his company says that on the advice of their counsel they are not obliged to give this 
aformation—I am not saying that they should not give it—but in refusing to do it 
on the advice of counsel they are not affronting us in the slightest degree. That at 
nce appeals to a lawyer though it may not appeal to a layman. 


_ Mr. Manara: A few days ago we had a responsible director of that company here 
id when he was asked to make some explanation as to the delay he said among other 
angs that Mr. Wolvin did not even communicate the request to this gentleman by 
ae name of McDougall, that it was just a day or two before this statement was made 
sre that Mr. McDougall had been informed of it, and apparently Mr. Wolvin was in 
ie Old Country about that time. Now, that would look as if there was just a little bit 
[ play going on there. 

The CHairmMan: Of course, the committee should not forget this fact that we had 
le presidents of these companies before us, and when we had them here the Com- 
ittee did not insist on their answering questions regarding costs, which possibly 
ley might have done. I do not say that they would have done so, but we did not 
sist on them giving information as to the costs. Now it does seem to me rather a 
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peculiaar action, the committee having failed to do that, that we now threaten to enter 

upon procedings which will require Parliamentary sanction and Parliamentary action| 

before we are through. | 
Mr. Manarc: It may possibly require Parliamentary action. 

The CHAIRMAN: Possibly, yes. 

Mr. Cowan: It is moved by myself, seconded by Mr. Douglas :— | 

“That a summons be issued to Mr. D. H. McDougall, President of the! 

Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, and Vice-President of the British Empire, 

Steel Company and to Mr. Archibald McColl, ‘Secretary-Treasurer of the Nove! 

Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, and Mr. R. Gordon, auditor of the 

Dominion (Coal Company, Limited, to appear before this committee to give. 

evidence and produce original cost sheets of their respective companies from 

1912 to date and all such other documents as relate to the cost of production of 

coal, at 10.30 am., Tuesday, the 17th inst. and from day to day thereafter at 

required by the committee and until discharged.” | 


Mr. McKenzie: If we are going to complete the list, should we not have some toy) 
men in the Dominion Coal Company. You have not got them. 
Mr. Cowan: These are the names given to me. ‘Personally, I do not know | 
situation. ! 
Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Gordon is in the same position as Mr. McColl. He coulk 

say “1 have no control over the books; I am an accountant there.” We should ge’ 
es) “tndae who cannot make that excuse. | 
Mr. Dovenas (Cape Breton): T think it concluded in this way, that Mr. McDougal: 

was named as the President of the Nova Scotia Coal and Steel Saati tte and alsi| 
named as President of the British Empire ‘Steel Company. 
Mr. McKenziz: You will be met immediately with the statement that the Britis} 
Empire Steel Company have no pay sheets, as they have only been doing business fo| 
the last two weeks. ! 
Mr, Cowan (reading): “And E. P. Merrill, General Manager of the Dominio1 
Stee] Corporation, and H. J. McCann, General Manager of the Dominion Coal Com 
oe Now, are there any others in Nova Scotia? If you are going to have anybod; 
annot see that it is necessary, but if Mr. McKenzie wants them all, all righi| 
i A not think any committee can afford to be treated as this body has Bada treatall 
We would look absolutely silly in the eyes of the whole country, if we allowed thi. 
company to come here and telt us we had nothing whatever to do with them. | 
The Cuamman: It is moved, by Mr. Cowan, seconded by Mr. Douglas, that 
summons be issued to Mr. D. H. McDougall, President of the Nova Scotia Steel ani} 
Coal Company, and Vice-President of the British Empire Steel Company and to Ma 
Archie McColl, Secretary-Treasurer of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
Limited, and Mr. R. Gordon, auditor of the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, an! 
Mr. E. P. Merrill, General Manager of the Dominion Steel Corporation, and Mh) 
H. J. MeCann, General Manager, Dominion Coal Company, to appear before thi) 
committee to give evidence and produce original costs sheets’ from 1912 to date, an| 
all such other documents as relate to the cost of production of coal at 10.30 Tuesday| 
17th instant, and from day to day thereafter, as required by the committee and unt.| 
discharged. ! 


What is your pleasure in regard to that motion? 


Mr. Cowan: I understand this resolution has been moved simply to cover a lege 
technicality brought forward by Mr. McKenzie. If any one of these men will com| 
here and produce their costs sheets, I will be satisfied. I do not want to put th 
company to the trouble and annoyance of having all these men come here. All I wan) 
are the papers originally called for. 
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Mr. MoKenzm: I do not want Mr. Cowan to say that I am raising a technicality. 
[ am providing against being “bawled out” when we reach the House of Commons 
by being told that we did not do the right thing here. If we have done everything 
ve can do here, then we can go to the House of Commons, because there will be plenty 
of people to criticise our actions when we get down there, and we want to say we 


lid everything we could, and called for the right men. That is not a technicality. 
Mr. Cuisnoum: That is avoiding a technicality. 


Mr. Manare: I suggest that you put the room number and the building, that 
they “shall appear in room so-and-so, House of Commons.” 


Mr. McKenzie: I would call that a technicality. 

The CuairMan: Is it the pleasure of the committee to adopt this motion? 
Mr. Marare: Does the room number and the building go into that? 

Mr. Doveias (Cape Breton): That will be included in the summons. 


Mr. Cowan: All right. Put in “Room 425, House of Commons,” in the right 
place. 


Mr. McKeyzm: There is a western technicality for you. 


Mr. Cowan: We do not go so much on red tape in the west, we get after the sense 
things. That is all I want here. 


-Mr. McKenzir: We might put in “ Ottawa,” too. 
The Cuairman: I will read the motion again. 


Moved by Mr. Green, seconded by Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton), that a summons 
be issued to Mr. D. H. McDougall, President of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company and Vice-President of the British Empire Steel Company, and Mr. E. P. 
Merrill, General Manager of the Dominion Steel ‘Company, and Mr. H. J. McCann, 
Feneral Manager, Dominion Coal Company, and to Mr. Archie McColl, Secretary- 
reasurer of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company Ltd., and Mr. R. Gordon, 
iditor of the Dominion Coal Company, Ltd., to appear before this committee to give 
vidence and produce original costs sheets of their respective companies from 1912 
0 date, and all such other documents as relate to the cost of production of coal at 
10.30 a.m. Tuesday, 17th instant, at Room 425, House of Commons, Ottawa, and from 
day to day thereafter as required by the committee and until discharged.” 

Is it the pleasure of this committee to adopt this motion? Is the committee 
juite satisfied with the procedure suggested in this. 

Mr. Hocken: I believe so. 


1 ® 
The Cuairman: Is it the pleasure of the committee to adopt this motion? 
_ Carried. 


The Cuairman: Is there any further business to come before the Committee this 
norning? If not we will adjourn until Monday. 


The committee adjourned until Monday morning, May 16, at 10.30 a.m. 
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CoMMITTEE Room No, 425, 
House or Commons, 
Monpay, May 16, 1921. 


- The Special Committee appointed to inquire into ali matters pertaining to the 
uture fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m. Mr. Steele, the Chairman presiding. . 


The CuamMaN: We are to hear Mr. Dougall of the O.P.R. to-day. 


\ 


J. DouGcALt called, sworn and examined. 


_ Q. What is your official position?—A. General Agricultural Agent of the C.P.R. 
_ + Q. How long have you held that position ?—A. Since 1915, August. 

Q. What are your duties in that position ?—A. My duties are largely in connection 
with the markets and the increased production of live stock and farm products at the 
same time. I do some minor investigations. 

Q. You cover the whole of Canada?’—A. To some extent, yes. 

. Q. Have you prepared a statement for the committee?—A. No, nothing at all. 


The Coarman: Mr. Dougall is now before the committee for examination. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. You have had considerable experience of mining conditions in the west pre 
vious to your coming east, have you not?—A. Yes, 20 years. 

Q. Can you just give to the committee a general statement of the general situa- 
tion, as you see it, from your point of view?—A. You mean as to the general condition 
the whole country ? | 

Q. Yes.—A. As far as tonnage is concerned, I may say this: When I went to 
Alberta first in 1889 there were only three or four coal mines operating in that pro- 
vince, and there were a couple in Saskatchewan at Bienfait and Souris. You will find 
that in 1901 the output of the whole Northwest Territories as they were then called 
was 346,600 tons, whereas the output for Alberta alone was 6,578,000 tons. As I 
understand it, the statement has been made that these mines are largely operated by 
armers and so forth. There is nothing further from the truth than that. I have a 
few figures here which show something about the tonnages, and in discussing the 
30a] situation for the west one has to be careful because we have a varied number of 
coals, that is different qualities. Some are pure lignite, some are sub-bituminous, 
some bituminous, and some semi-anthracite. Now in discussing the general coal 
situation we cannot say, “here is the price of coal as sold”s You must take the coals 
as you find them, what their uses are, and what the relative values of those coals 
are for consumption. JI remember distinctly that when we first started to operate in 
Southwestern Alberta, we started a prospect there for bituminous coal, and we were 
old there was not enough market in Canada for those mines. Last year, 1920, that 
district produced 1,775,000 tons of bituminous steam coal, within 20 years of the 
time we were told there would be no market, and it was all sold. 

Q. Probably you can give us an opinion as to why that market was made avail- 
ble—A. There are several reasons for that. The railways use, I suppose, 80 per cent 
that steam coal, and in those figures T “ave just given you the ©.P.R. use the 
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largest amount. ‘They get nearly all their supply from that district. The Canadian’ 
National Railways get their coal largely from the Brazeau district, and the district 
adjacent to the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
Q. Just there, who owns the mines from which the C.P.R. get their coal there ?— 
A. The mines on the Crow’s Nest Pass in Alberta. I want to make that very clear 
because there are some mines on the Crow’s Nest Pass Line in Britsh Columbia’ 
which are in district 18, for instance the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company. But the! 
mines from which the C.P.R. get their coal in Alberta are all Canadian companies,| 
with the exception of one, the West Canadian Collieries Limited, which is a French 
corporation with its head office in London. It is a purely French company . The, 
capital is all French, but its offices are in London. It is incorporated under a British 
Act. 
Q. Are they large producers of coal?—A. The West Canadian Collieries produced! 
last year 700,000 tons at the two mines, one 372,000 tons and the other 383,000. That! 
is all French capital. The rest are all Canadian companies, none owned by the C.P.R.) 
Q. None at all?—A. Not one. I could give you a list of the directors if you wish.) 
Q. You get all your supplies from those mines; do you get any from the Brazeau| 
mines ?—A. None. ! 
Q. Do you know anything of the ownership of the mines up in: that country 1— Aa 
Originally they were owned I believe by a Mr. Nordegg and Mr. Mackenzie. I do not 
know who owns them tu-day. © | 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Who owns the mines in district 18?—A. Those mines are all in district 18. | 

@. You spoke of some in Alberta and some in British ‘Columbia?—A. Yes, the! 
Crows Nest district in British Columbia is in district 18. ; ! 

Q. Who owns these mines?—A. The Crows Nest Pass Coal Company. The stock 
of them is largely owned by the Great Northern Railway. 

Q. What is that a subsidiary of —A.I presume the Great Northern, althousit 
it is a Canadian, a Toronto company. They get practically all their western asi supply 
from the Crows Nest Pass Colliery in British Columbia. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. The Great Northern Railway?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is an American railway ? 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. Is that what is familiarly know ag the Jim Hill Railway ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: , 
Q. Are you using British Caleaahtien ecoal?—A. Yes. 


Q. You practically get all your coal from the Crows Nest Mines ?—A, Just thel 
collieries in the Prairie Provinces. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Does not the C.P.R. own any mines down thr ough Southern Alberta?—A. No| 
mine on the (Crows Nest Pass. | 
Q. They have no interest in the mines at Lethbridge?—A. Yes, but that is not 
steam coal. At Lethbridge that is domestic lignite coal. | 
Q. They do not use their product on their lines themselves ?—A. No, Sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You spoke of the Brazeau mines. What do you mean by that?—A. That is the 


Brazeau district. It is on a branch line of the Canadian National Railways from 
Warden into the mountains. 


[Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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Q. Is it convenient to the Canadian National Railway ?—A. It is quite con- 
venient to the Canadian National for the supply of coal. 

Q. Are all the mines in that district?—A. There is only one mine in that district. 
Q. I would not like to dispute with you, but I would like to clear up that matter. 
_know of other mines in the Brazeau district—A. There is only one steam coal mine. 
_ have been all through that country on foot and on horseback. There is a little 
mine known as the Saunders Creek, which is a sub-bituminous mine, from which the 
railways take no coal. 


Q. It may just be a difference of interpretation as to what constitutes the Brazeau 
listrict—A. Have you got a map here? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


» Wirness: In the Brazeau district there are six mines including the 
Brazeau Collieries Limited mine, that is bituminous; Saunders Creek; Saunders 
Alberta; The Alexo and the Harlock. These mineg are all outside the bituminous 
district. They can be used for steam, but they are not bituminous. 

Q. There are other mines in the Brazeau district, but they are not steam coal 
producing mines.—A. The Saunders Creek Colliery does not produce at all, has not 
been producing for nearly a year. For instance here (pointing to a map) is Edmon- 
ton. Here is this line into Nordegg. This red line here is the branch of the Canadian 
National Railway from which they get their coal. Probably the gentleman is referring 
to coal out of this district here, on the Grand Trunk Pacific, which is further north 
still. 

Q. I have only reference to what people speak of as the Brazeau district. T was 
surprised at your statement that there was only one mine in that district—A. One 
bituminous. Of course there are more bituminous districts in Alberta than the Crows 
est and the Brazeau. You have the district along the main line of the old Grand 
Trunk Pacific which is producing bituminoug coal also. 

\ 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Have you any knowledge of the selling price of that coal before the war, and 
since, Mr. Dougall?—A. Yes, in a general way. At that time I was interested in some 
mines myself, and was actively engaged in selling coal. But to what particular kind 
f coal do you refer, sir? 

_ Q. I was a little more interested in coal for domestic use, but it would apply to 
other coal as well—A. Well, I will take the two larger districts in the province, that is 
Drumheller and Lethbridge. 

Q. Those the the two sources—A.—Yes, and there is Edmonton, too. There are 
three lignite districts. In 1914, as near as I can remember, the price of lump coal at 
the mines of Drumheller, ranged from two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars— 
or lump coal. The selling price at the present time is six dollars and sixty-eight cents 
at the mines. 

Q. Six dollars and sixty-eight cents?—A. Yes. , 

Q. That is Drumheller?—A. That does not, of course, apply to the price of 
screen grades, such as nut and egg and slack. Slack was being sold, I think, as low 
as twenty-five cents a ton. I do not know what it is selling for to-day. The nut 
coal is anywhere from one dollar and twenty-five cents to one dollar and seventy-five 
cents, depending entirely on the grade. Sometimes if the market is good, your price 
is higher, but if your market is flat, your price is lower, because you have to get rid 
f that product; you cannot hold it. 

Lethbridge: The price at Lethbridge was around three dollars and seventy-five 
sents in 1914. It is seven dollars and twenty cents to-day, f.ob., lump coal at the 
nines, 

(Mr. J. Dougall.}| 
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By Mr. Cowan: | 

Q. What is the chief reason for the price there, do you know?—A. Yes, the 
inerease is due to the increase in the cost of operation. 

Q. Which includes what?—A. Wages and material. 

Q. Chiefly wages, I presume?/—A. Largely, because wages enter largely into the | 

production of coal. | 

Q. As a matter of fact, the geographical nature—or rather, the nature of the! 

deposits there would make it just as cheap to mine coal to-day a\ it was five or six 

years ago?—A. Yes, the geological conditions, yes, but as the mine gets older, of 

course, the upkeep is a little heavier. 4] 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. What percentage of that coal is steam coal?—A. We are still dealing, as 1) 
understand it, with domestic coal, sir. Do not let us get these things tangled un. We} 
will take the steam coal later on. Well, it is all screened. J may say, in round figures, | 
it is all screened. , 3 | 

Q. You spoke there of lump coal selling at seven dollars, or something like that.— 
A. Seven dollars and twenty cents in one district, and six dollars and sixty-eight cents 
in the other. " 

Q. What percentage of the coal as it comes from nature would you regard as lump) 
coal?—A. You mean what percentage of lump does the mine produce before screening? 

Q. No, I am from Nova Scotia, and do not understand these western conditions 
fully. I want to know what percentage of a ton of coal as brought out of the mines: 
is lump coal?—A. That is what I mean. You want to know the percentage of lump} 
per ton of mined coal? 

Q. Yes—A. It all depends on the districts. In some of the districts you get 
seventy per cent of lump. There are no two mines alike. Some will produce fifty 
per cent or sixty per cent, or seventy-five er cent. In the Drumheller district there 
are lots of those mines which will produce sixty-five per cent lump. 


By the C hairman: 


Q. You spoke of nut coal in referring to the Drumheller mines?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What do you mean by “nut coal”? A. Well, the coal is put over a metal| 
screen. There is no fixed size in the Alberta fields, for instance, one mine may be 
screening over a two-inch round hole, and another fellow at an inch and a half, and| 
another fellow at three inches, and so on, and they simply put the coal over the| 
screen and the smaller pieces fall through and are separated. + 

Q. Are you familiar with the term “nut coal,” as applied to anthracite?—A. Well, | 
the size of the coal out there is approximately the same size as the coal you get here. | 
In the States, there is a fixed size for coal, but out there it has not been made definite 
as-yet. as | 

Q. But as regards the quality—there would not be any comparison because heré 
you are using anthracite exclusively, whereas there you are dealing with the lignite 
coal. 

Q. So that the term “nut coal” applies only to size?—A. Only to size, yes. 

Q. I am not clear, Mr. Dougall, on one thing. I am speaking of the mines in 
the northern part of Alberta, the Canadian National Railways get their supply) 
entirely from the Brazeau mines—A. I did not say “entirely”, I said “largely”. | 

Q. Well, we will change that to “largely”. Are there other steam coal mines 
along the line of the Canadian National railway?—A. No,—Yes, now there are. 
There are on the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q. On the line of the Canadian National—the old Canadian Northern ?—A. 


There is one mine there—the Brulé Lake collieries,—I think it is the Brulé Lake;| 
{Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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[ have forgotten just what it is called—yes, they are known as the Brulé Lake 
nines anyway. 

 Q. They produce steam coal there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that adjacent to the Canadian National railways?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tapped by it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any others—A. On the Canadian Northern itself? 

Q. We have been led to believe, and we do believe, I think, that there are 
mmense quantities of coal all through that district—A. Yes, sir, there are. 

Q. I wanted to get their position relatively,—their relative positions to the 
railway lines.—A. Yes. 

 Q. If you can tell us, Mr. Dougall; pointing it out on the map, does not ‘assist 
the reporter. Just describe them as you point them out.—A. Yes. This branch line 
here— 

Q. Describe it, so the reporter can get it specifically—A. It goes through from 
; Pickerdyke to Mountain Park about fifty five miles, and from Cold Spur to Mountain 
Park is all bituminous coal. There is another branch of that railway from Cold 
Spur to Lovett, with sub-bituminous coal. The railways do not consider that as first 
lass steam coal for railway purposes. The coal on the inside, from Cold Spur to 
Mountain Park is good bituminous steam coal that can be used by the railways, 
ind is used by the Canadian National Railway, and by the McArthur roads who are 
yperating in the north and by the Alberta Government railway operating in the 
Lac la Biche district. 

There are also large deposits of coal still further in the mountains south of 
fountain Park, and there are coal areas along the eastern area of the Rocky 
Mountain Break, all the way south to the United States border. Your question 
was as to quantities? Well, that has not been touched. 

Q. I quite appreciate that, but the point I wish to bring out is as to the avail- 
ability of other coal fields, to the Canadian National railways, for instance, the 
Brazeau district—A. Yes, sir, that is the district I have just described. 

— Q. And why the Canadian National railway should be buying their coal largely 
from the Brazeau mines, if other mines were producing coal?—A. According to your 
statement, I would infer there are. 

~ Q. I mean any mines along the Canadian National which are not producing 
1 good quality of coal.—A. No, sir, I did not intend to imply that, because that 
would be untrue. I said the best coal produced in Northern Alberta came from the 
branches which I have just described, that is coal between Cold Spur and Mountain 
Park. 

_ Q. How far is that from Edmonton?—A. I do not know—it is about one hundred 
and twenty five miles, west. I do not know exactly. 


_ Mr. Hupson: It is two stations west of Edson, the divisional point. Bickerdyke 
is two stations beyond Edmonton. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the approximate output of those mines?—A. Last year this mine 
produced two hundred and forty tons—that is for both of them; there were two of 
hem operating. 

Q. Do you know their capacity?—A. Well, of course, I cannot tell you at the 
moment, but one of these mines is at present on fire and was last year, and it is not 
roducing now, although they are re-opening it. 

Q. Two hundred and forty thousand tons, would not be a very large percentage 
f the supply required by the Canadian National railway in the west?—A. No, but 
s I told you, they are getting coal from Brulé Lake and also from the Pocohontas 
nine, as well. They are on the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

(Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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Q. Where is the Pocohontas mine?—A. They are on that piece of line torn uy 
during the war. | 
Q. Between Edmonton—A. And the top of the range. They are in the Nationa) 
Park. ! 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. I suppose you are familiar with the names of the large coal companies in 
British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan?—A. Yes, in a general way. | 
Q. I would not bother you about the smaller ones, but the names of the princi 
companies. To begin with British Columbia?—A. Starting from where, sir ? 
Q. Take British Columbia first, and then Alberta—A. On the Island? | 
Q. No, the whole provinece.—A. Oh, of the whole province? Oh gracious! Well,| 
the Canadian Collieries Ltd., at Dunster, on Vancouver Island. There is the 
Wellington Coal Company at Nanaimo, the Pacific Coast Collieries. Those are) 
the three largest ones, and then there is a new property there developed lately by the! 
Grandy Consolidated Mine and Smelting Co., at Cassidy. | 
Q. Now, take Alberta—A. Yes. There is the Coleman Coal Company Ltd., 
at Coleman. } 
Q. What is the name?—A. The Coleman Coal Co. I am not sure, but I think! 
that is the approximate name of the company. It is owned by Mr. Wilson at 
Vancouver. | 


By Mr. Blair: 
Q. Where is that located?—A. At Coleman. 
Q. What part of British Columbia?—A. In Central British Columbia, about! 
twelve miles from Princeton, on the Kettle Valley railway. Then there are some 
mines at Meritt, the Meritt Coal Company. That is a Vancouver concern. That is 
all until you come to the Crow’s Nest Coal Company at Fernie. I should say Fernie! 
and Michel. Then there is the Corbin Coal Co., at Corbin. That is about the lot in 
British Columbia. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Now, give us Alberta.—A. Well, on the Crow’s Nest line of the Canadian} 
Pacific, in the bituminous area, starting from the west, you have the Carbondale 
Coal Company. 

Q. The which?—A. The Carbondale Coal Company. Then the International’ 
Coal and Coke Company at Coleman; the West Canadian Collieries at Blairmore,| 
the Canadian-American Coal and Coke Company, at Frank—not operating at the) 
present time; the West Canadian Collieries at Bellevue; the Hillcrest Collieries, 
Ltd., at Hillcrest; the Leach Collieries at Passburg—not operating—the Davenport | 
Coal Company at Bermis—not operating. That is all the mines in the bituminous} 
area, on the Crow’s Nest line of the Canadian Pacific railway. : 

At Lethbridge in the lignite district—let us see, what do they call themselves?| 
—at Kipp, you have the North American Collieries. This is travelling east, sir. At) 
Lethbridge, you have the Canadian Pacific Railway operating what is known as the! 
Galt mines, and a number of smaller ones—about ten or twelve. We had better 
take the Tabor district next. That is twenty miles east of Lethbridge, and there you’ 
have the Canadian West Coal and Coke Company, and ten or twelve smaller operations’ 
as well. At Medicine Hat you have a couple of small country banks. | 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Is there much mined there at Medicine Hat?—A. Not very much. 
Q. Is it good coal?—A. It is lignite; not as good as Lethbridge. 
[Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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Q. The same class?/—A. The same class, but not.nearly as good in quality, or 
moisture. Then we go north to the main line of the Canadian Pacific, starting from 
he west, and you have the Bankhead Collieries, a property on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, producing an anthracite coal sold only for domestic purposes. Some of 
the slack is made into briquettes mixed with steam bituminous coal which is used 
on the road, and the mines at—what do they call themselves?—the Canmore Coal 
Jompany, at Canmore, those are the mines that operate on the main line of the 
Janadian Pacific Railway. The next district is the Drumheller district north and 
east of Calgary, eighty-three miles, in which there are probably twenty collieries 
operating. I do not know without counting them, but there are approximately 
bwenty—let me see; twenty-eight I think. In that district is the Rosedale Coal 
Company, which is probably the largest and best equipped; the Monarch Colliery, 
which is a branch of Mr. Lovett’s concern, the North American ‘Collieries; the 
A. B. C. and the Neweastle which are both controlled by the same man, Mr. Jesse 
Gouges. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. The A. B. C. is the Alberta Block?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have an A. B. C. in Toronto. You might get them mixed.—A. Oh, I see, 
they are both together. And then there is another one there of fairly good size, 
the Midland Coal Company. The Drumheller Coal Company and the Rosedale— 
those are about the biggest. I think there are a number of smaller ones and they 
are all producing. You see, the largest production in that district was from the 
Rosedale, one hundred and twenty-two thousand last vear. The Rosedeer—I did 
not give you that one; that is up on the creek—one hundred and one thousand; 
the Alberta Block—that is the A. B. C. of Gouges—one hundred and twenty-eight 
housand, and the North American Collieries, that is the Monette Collieries, one 
hundred and twenty-six thousand. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Without troubling you any further about details, would you kindly name the 
four largest coal producers in Alberta?—A. Without referring to the quality of the 
coal, sir? 

Q. I mean merchantable coal?—A. One is steam and the other bituminous. We 
divide them absolutely out there. 

Q. Do you put them in different classes, as you take it out of the mines 2—A. Yes, 
one is bituminous and the other is not. 

Q. Do you get both kinds out of the same mine?—A. No, not as a rule. We do 
to a small extent. 

Q. Regardless of what they produce, I would like the name of the four largest 
sompanies.—A. The largest producing coal company in Alberta— ; 

Q. I only want four—A. All right. The largest producing coal company in 
Alberta is the West Canadian Collieries, Limited. They would all be in the same 
lass, they would all be in that class, No. 1. Put, the Brazeau collieries second, and 
the Galt mines third, that would be about the way it would run, I guess. You want 
the fourth, eh? 

_Q. Yes. Just so we won’t be too close in our comparison later on—A. You have 

he McGillivray mine and the Hillcrest in there, each with a hundred and twenty-one 

thousand tons. 

Q. Those are the four larger ones?—A. Yes, that is all steam coal. These are 

the largest producers. No. there is one which is not—at Lethbridge. 

Q. Are there any coal mines of considerable production in ‘Saskatchewan ?—A. 

Yes, at Bienfait, Estevan and Souris. 

Q. Two?—A. Three. It is all in the one district—lignite coal; not steam: coal. 
(Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. When you use the name “Souris,” is that the name of the company?—A. No, 
there is the Souris Coal Company. 

Q. But Souris is in Manitoba?—A. Yes, but it is just across the line, Doctor, 
as you know. 

Q. That is what made me ask one witness if there was any mining done in 
Manitoba, and the witness said “no,” and I was under the impression that there was 
one at Souris.—A. Yes. 

Q. It is all lignite coal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Do you know a concern called the “Munson Oliphant Coal Co.” 2—A. yes. 

Q. Where are they?—A. They are on this branch south of the Canadian Pacifie 
railway, which I mentioned before. It is sub-bituminous coal; it is not straight 
bituminous coal; it is non-coking. 

Q. They have to go underground to get that coal?—A. No, sir, a lot of their: 
coal is right on the surface. 


By Mr. Blair: | 
Q. What is their output?—A. The Oliphant Munson—what was your question? 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Mr. Blair asked what the production was.—A. Two hundred and twenty-four 
thousand tons for 1920. A 
od 
By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. What quality is that, Mr. Dougall? Is it steam coal?—A. It is semi-steam coal. 
It is not considered good coal for locomotive use, not as good as the bituminous coal 
of the inner district, or as good as the Crow’s Nest coal, or the Brazeau coal for the 
class of work which the railways perform, the sub-bituminous coal of Oliphant-Munson 
is not classed by the Mines Branch or the geologists as straight bituminous coal. 


Q. Would there be much difference in the price the railroad would want to pay | 
for it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. It is pretty cheaply mined seit ?—A. Yes, more cheaply mined than any other 
coal. 


Q. For what does it sell at the mine?—A. I cannot tell you, Doctor. I do not. 
know at the moment. I really do not know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the output of that mine used for?—A. It goes largely for domestie 
use and for stationary steam plants. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. It is pretty good coal for stationary steam plants?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. Do you know the Alix district? And the Castor district?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is their position 2—A. It is a low-grade ignite coal, it would not keep; 
it weathers, goes to pieces. _You could not store it. It is all right for immediate. 


use, and if it can he mined cheap enough—some of it can and some of it cannot. 
(Mr. J. Dougall ° 
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By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. That coal is very cheaply mined?—A. Which? 

Q. The Oliphant?—A. Some of it is a steam shovel proposition—stripping it. 
Q. It is away up’—A. It is on the side of the mountain. 

Q. And mined by gravity operations, as it were?—A. Yes, but the stripping 
yroposition—the coal is near the surface of the ground and has a small covering of 
ubbish and rocks. They take these off, and mine it with a steam shovel, and that is 
hat they are attempting to do. 

Q. Is that on the railway?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who owns it?—A. The Oliphant-Munson Coal Company. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. You mentioned two in the Crow’s Nest Pass that are not operating. Do you 
mow why they have ceased operations?—A. That is a pretty hard question to answer. 
They ceased operations because the quality and the conditions of the areas insofar as 
srospected did not warrant the owners in operating. I operated one of them myself 
for two years, but the quality of the coal—there was twenty-seven per cent ash and 
t+ was wanting. There are thin places where it is not worth while to operate the 
ollieries, that is the reason. The reason that the Frank Company is not operating-- 
you will remember a year ago the mountain fell over the top of the mine; I opened 
that mine myself, and was within three hundred feet of the accident, and the com- 
pany never got on its feet again—it is a French company. 
_ Mr. Cowan: That is easily understood. 
Wirness: They never got on their feet again after that disaster. 


; By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Do you know how this steam coal compares as to quality with American steam 
soal?—A. Yes, the Crow’s Nest Pass coal as mined at Fernie is as good as anything 
roduced in the United States. 

Q. How does it compare in cost of mining?—A. It is pretty expensive stuff to 
ret on account of the gas. That is, the Fernie district. On the eastern district, 
between Coleman and Hillcrest, the areas are not so gaseous and the cost 1s not so 
high. 
Q. You spoke a while ago of the steam shovel proposition?—A. Yes, that is a 
different proposition. 

Q. But I mean for supply—for instance the Alberta Government has recently 
launched out a very aggressive policy to develop the industries in the province, and 
naturally steam coal forms the basis of industry to a large extent. Will Alberta be 
ble to compete with other places in that if they get a steam coal which will enable 
Alberta to build#up an industry there?—A. Oh my, yes. For instance, we sell the 
Jack, the fine coal with the dust removed, even from the lignites for steam purposes, 
and it is sold as low as 23 cents a ton. As far as stationary boilers are concerned, 
any of that coal can be used to make steam in stationary boilers. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. You think that Alberta has got all it requires in the way of cheap fuel?—A. 
Even the coal from Souris in Manitoba which has 24 per cent moisture is being used 
im your mill, Mr. Maharg, for steam, and has been for years. 

 Q. We have to carry on a very aggressive campaign to get capitalists to know 
hat we have got there, and I want to get that in print.—A. So far as coal for station- 
wy boilers is concerned— 
Q. We have the world beaten.—A. You have any amount of it. The country 
3 practically covered throughout with coal that can all be used for stationary 
team. It is just a matter of boiler capacity to put it into use. For instance, 
{Mr. J. Dougalt.] 
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we will take the power plant at Saskatoon belonging to the city; the power! 
plant belonging to the city of Regina—they have burned fine coal about pea size for the 
production of electricity for a number of years taken from the Drumheller district 
largely. | 

Q. There are about 30,000 tons a year there-—A. At Regina you use in the plant. 
bituminous slack from the Crow’s Nest Pass, some from the Drumheller district, and) 
you use some coal there from the smaller mines in the Brazeau district outside the 
Brazeau mines, such as Saunders Creek in that boiler plant. | 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. I was going to ask you something about your statement in respect to the per-| 
centage of lump coal that we get out of the mines. I understand that you are a prac-| 
tical miner yourself —A. Yes, sir, I am not a mining engineer. | 

Q. Would not the percentage of lump coal or round coal, as we call it sometimes, | 
depend upon your system of mining to a great extent/—A. Not out there. I want to! 
subtract the steam coal mines from the domestic coal mines. We have a peculiar 
situation out there ] 

Q. I want you to talk particularly about the mines out of which you get this 
lump coal—A. Not altogether. For instance in the Lethbridge district you have a 
clay top which works pretty bad, and you must keep your mines in operation all the’ 
time or your coal breaks up more. There are the natural conditions in those mines_ 
out there. For instance, the mine belonging to Sir William Mackenzie and his aSSO-| 
ciates at Drumheller, the Rosedale Collieries, they get part of their coal as lump by 
nature. It is very hard and does not break. It is easy to mine. A man can go in 
there and shoot his head off, and it will come off. Take the Monarch, Mr, Lovett’s 
mine, you have to use considerable care. I opened that mine myself. You have to 
use considerable care or the coal will shatter. | 

Q. I understood you to say that this coal is on the surface, the coal you spoke 
of.—A. The shaft I spoke of at the Monarch, Drumheller, is 160 feet. The seam they, 
are working is not so deep. It is practically on the surface, the steam seam at 
Rosedale. There are nine miles between them. 

Q. How do they work the coal mines where you have like what we have in Nova’ 
Scotia coal with a roof overhead and a pavement below.—A. They have all that, only| 
some are closer to the surface than others. | 

Q. In mining coal like down under the ground, where you have a roof: over the) 
coal and a pavement under it and you take out the coal from in between, the per-| 
centage of lump coal that you get out of that would depend largely on the quantity | 
of explosives that you use in mining the coal.—A. Oh, yes, if you shoot your coal, you 
shatter it to pieces; or if you try to shoot it in the tight, you have to give it a chance! 
to move or it will break. We use machines of various kinds, punchers and chain| 
machines. There is very little pick mining now, practically none. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you use any radial machines ?—A. Yes, we do. There are some working 
there, not very many of them. There are two or three using the Scotch machines. 

Q. You use a good many punchers?—A. The radial you spoke of is a puncher. | 
It was a Sheffield invention originally. | 

Q. What is commonly called the puncher?—A. It is an ordinary little machine, 
sitting down, that you work with your hands that 'we used to use in the old days 
catching nigger-heads. We have the chain machines, that is an electric machine. We 
use them of various kinds, some of them chain machines. The old pick days are gone. 

Q. The hand pick days are gone?—A. Oh, yes, it was too costly. You cannot get 
the coal quick enough. 


(Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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Q. What kind of explosives do you use?—A. Ammonia powders now. Dynamites 
have gone out. 


Q. Do you use the Monobel?—A. Yes, that is the Monobel. 


Q. Do you use Viking?’—A. I do not know that we do. But the Monobel is 
argely used out there. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. A controller has been more or less in control of the mines out there for the 
ast few years.—A. Yes, since the war. 

 Q. Under a commission. What do you know about that?—A. Well, during the 
war the Government decided that owing to certain conditions that existed out there, 
it was necessary to operate the mines under a commissioner appointed by the Minister 
of Labour, or at least working under his jurisdiction, and Mr. William Armstrong 
was appointed for that purpose, and he has been operating those mines. At least, 
they have been operated under his direction from that time. I think they are still 
under his direction, so far as I know. 

Q. Did he have practically the fixing of the price of coal and wages? You are 
familiar with the conditions at that time in the West.—A. Yes. Well, what happens 
s this: Mr. Armstrong fixes the wages that will be paid by the operators. 

_ Q. Hepractically fixed those wages?—A. He does fix them, and he then authorizes 
—firstly the men approach him for an increase in wages due to the increase in the cost 
of living. Mr. Armstrong has a board consisting of one Government official, a miner, 
and a representative of the operators. They sit persistently and report every 90 days as 
to the increased cost of living. If they report an increased cost, Mr. Armstrong figures 
out what that shall be, and he orders the colliery companies to pay it, and authorizes 
an increase in the price of coal consistent with that increase. In that way, he naturally 
controls the selling price. | 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


—  Q. Which province is that?—A. District 18 only. 

Q. Is that in Alberta?—A. Yes, sir. It takes in southeastern British Columbia 
and more or less the whole province of Alberta, with the exception of some of the 
smaller mines. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. That control may have been absolutely necessary during the war?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
- Q. It may also have been beneficial; I do not want to discuss that at all. But it 
still continues under Mr. Armstrong?—A. I cannot say. I think so; but I do not 
know positively. 
Q. What would be your opinion, do you think it should not be continued, or 
would you consider that it should be thrown open again to open competition ?—A. 
Personally, I would consider that there should be no control if we want to get prices 
down. It has been stated that it should be continued for one year longer for the 
benefit of the operators and miners both.—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Why do you think that there should be no control?—A. As a coal salesman 
like competition. I am not particularly anxious for control of any product. I do 
not think it is healthy. ' 
Q. Does this control interfere with competition?—A. In a general way, naturally 


it does. l me 
Q. In what way?—A. It naturally interferes with the competition of the miners. 


They more or less become—you might say a trust if you will, 


(Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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Q. How do you mean cee yas with the miners?—A. There is no incentive to get 
out and sell, and from the consumers’ standpoint we have to look into this phase of the. 
thing. That is where I come in as an agricultural representative. The farmers’ 
products are live stock, hogs, cattle and sheep, and their prices are all shot to pieces. 
The price of grain is going the same way, and yet these farmers have got to buy theit 
coal at the war price. They must have coal. 

Q. We are anxious to get just how that can be remedied. In what way does this 
commissioner interfere with the drop in the price?—A. He does not interfere with it 
except that the wages will not recede unless he orders them to. 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. Is it the “understanding that the controller will order a lowering of wages a8 

the cost of living drops?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Evidently it was the understanding that it would increase the price of coal | 

As a matter of fact, we know that it did increase the price of the contracts with the 
Government.—A. I see. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that wages should be reduced betaee the prices 
come down?—A. Wages and material, yes sir. Material has largely depreciated im. 
value. 


By Mr. Cowan: | 
Q. Have you any idea as to whether the coal operators in Alberta are charging. 
an excessive profit? Do you know what they are making?—A. No, I cannot say. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. If you remove the fuel controller, would there be any danger of an under-) 
standing between the big operators?—A. None whatever. At the present time, some 
of the mines belonging to the Western Coal Operators’ Association, some of the: 
largest producers of steam coal do not belong to that organization. , 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In order that the consumers get coal, it is necessary that the coal be produced, 
is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. That goes without saying.—A. Absolutely. 

Q. We had evidence before this committee to the effect that the coal mines of that 4 
district were kept in operation largely through the efforts of Mr. Armstrong, the 
commssioner.—A. I think that is quite right. | 

Q. Now, the question is, what in your judgment, might be the advantage if Mr. 
Armstrong’s office was done away with?—A. Well, naturally— | 

Q. What would be the action of the miners?—A. Well, I suppose eventually there | 
would be some trouble. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Some trouble?—A. I would not be surprised. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Trouble in what way—strikes?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where would the coal come from then? How would that affect the producti@imal 
—A. Where it always came from. There have been lots of production before. 
Q. How will that affect the production of coal?—A. It would affect it to some 
extent, but not altogether, because there will always be some of the mines producing. 
[Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. In other words, the union does not reach all of the mines, you mean?—A. Yes, 


or instance, in 1919,—mind you, I am not suggesting a strike, because goodness 
‘knows it is the worst thing in the world— 


The CHAIRMAN: We are concerned in this 
festern consumers to avoid— 


Witness: Of course— 
The CHARMAN: 


Sy ' 
‘committee in the interests of the 


Just wait a minute. We are concerned in the interests of the 


restern coal consumers in the avoidance of strikes and the increased production of 
coal.—A. Yes. 


Q. Then to ascertain what the situation mi 


‘of this commissioner was removed. J 
not be—A. Nothing— 


- Mr. McKenzie: Just a minute, before answering that. I am not quite clear 
that it is fair for this witness to be asked to answer that question. 

Wiryess: I\would rather not. It was a political question. 

The CuHamMan: No, it is not a political question at all. 

Mr. McKenzm: If I were the witness, 
prophesy of that kind. It is not helping any. 
The Cuairman: I might explain my position. 

uestions relating to the work of the commissioner 
follow that up to ascertain what the situation mi 
dispensed with. 

) Mr. McKenzie: It is wonderful how readily people ma 
A man may give an opinion and a whole community may 
which he gave. 


Witness: That is quite true,” sir, especially under these conditions. 


ght be, in your judgment, if the control 
am not arguing that it should, or it should 


I believe I would not care to make a 


The witness has answered several 
and I thought it was only fair to 
ght be if the commissioner were 


y be influenced by opinions, 
be influenced by the answer 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
— Q. Of course, if you choose to answer, it is all right.—A. I presume I must answer 
ft the question is asked. 
 Q. You are not bound to answer unless the question is fair. 


q By the Chairman: 


~ Q. I do not wish to press the question, so I will substitute another. While the 
jommissioner has been exercising his powers out there, in your opinion, it has had a 
beneficial effect on the production of coal?—A. I think it was necessary during the 
War, yes. 


The CuamMan: That will be sufficient. 
3 By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
lm Q. You spoke of some mines which MacKenzie and Mann owned 
No, Sir William MacKenzie and Mr. Roderick MacKenzie, 
_ Q. What mines are those?—A. I said, they did own them at one time; they opened 
hem. I do not know who owns them now. That is the Brazeau, It was the property 
f Sir William MacKenzie, and Mr. N orbeck, and the Brule Lake Colliery which was 


me property of a company controlled by Mr. Roderick MacKenzie. They may have 
hanged hands now; I do not know. 


out west ?—A. 


By Mr. Maharg: 

 Q. Who is Roderick MacKenzie?—A. The son of Sir William. 

; [Mirss 7 Dougall, } 
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By Mr. McKenze: 

Q. You say; Mr. Dougall, the farmers are to a very large extent the consume} 
of this coal?—A. Of the domestic coal. 

Q. What effect would the reduction of freight rates have upon the supply of ¢ co: 
for the farmers?—A. It might have some, but not to any large extent. I do not kno 
very much about freight rates, but I understand the increase was a per ton increas 
and not an ad valorem increase. I am not sure of that. I do not know very mue 
about freight rates. 

Q. They spoke about an increase of thirty-five per cent in freight rates.—A. Th: 
did not apply on coal, did it? 

Q. I understand that it applied on everything the road was hauling.—A. I unde 
stood not. IT thought it was a certain amount on coal. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. I think it was a per ton increase.—A. I think so,—I do not know what 
was. 


Bipiite: MC ete ole selon | | é 


Q. Whatever it was, it was in the nature of a charge for hawkae 7—A. Yes, b 
that does not affect the price of coal at the mine. 

Q. But it does delivered at the farmer’s house or wherever he ne it?—A. Ye 

Q. Would not the extra charge, by a general rise in rates, affect coal—an exti 
per ton charge? Would that not naturally increase, the cost to the farmers!—/ 
Usually the farmer pays. 

Q. To all intents, if that were taken off, it would make it easier to get coal? 
A. Yes, provided the dealers gave the consumers the benefit of their reduction i 
freight rates, which does not always occur. 

Q. By the way, did you not mention yourself as a rt salesman ?—A. You 

Q. Are you a coal salesman now?—A. No. 

Q. You are not representing any coal mines now, are ou 2—_A, No. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Have you any recollection of (ue miners’ making any request for an increai 
in wages, which was. refused to them?—A. No, I have not. They may have dor! 
so. I suppose probably they made very many requests which were refused, but- 

Q. But the general trend all the way through was for an increase?—A. Yes. As. 
explained, Mr. Maharg, the matter was practically in the hands of this Investigatic’ 
Board which sat continuously and reported every ninety days, and the increase wi 
retroactive. 

Q. But the board was a representative of the miners, a representative of th 
operators, and the commissioner himself?—A. Well, not exactly. The commission 
was represented by some other man. He did not sit himself. I think one of tl 
employees of the Department of Labour was on the board. ) 

Q. There would not be very much of a scrap between the operators and t} 
miners, if the mine owners knew they would be allowed an increase in coal if the. 
was an increase-:in wages—there would be very little opposition from their viewpoin 
—A. It would all depend on the foresight of the mine operators—what they thong 
of the future—of their possibilities. 


— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, the miners have, under the law, the privilege of askin 
‘or an increase in wages any time, and if it is refused, of asking for a Conciliaite 
Board?—A. Under the Lemieux Act? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

(Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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 Q. Under this arrangement—and you will correct me if I am wrong—it was 
very largely a substitution for the action of the Labour Department?—A. Yes. 
| Q. It was on the ground, and it would act promptly and quickly on any applica- 
tion of the miners?—A. Yes. 
_. Q. That was the real purpose of the commissioner and the board?—A. Yes. 
ae By their action, the mines were kept in operation throughout the war?— 
es. 


 Q. It was an essential of the country ?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Do you come from Alberta, Mr. McDougall?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. We had the Provincial Secretary of Alberta here, testifying before this 
sxommittee, and two other gentlemen, I think Mr. Pitcher and Mr. Young.—A. Mr. 

oté is the Minister of Mines, and Mr. Pitcher represents the Alberta University, 
d Mr. Young the secretary of the Western Coal Operators’ Association. 
~ Q. You will regard those men as being here representing those large coal inter- 
ts of Alberta, would you not?—A. Well, Mr. Young is the only man who repre- 
nts any large body. He represents a proportion of the operators in the province. He 
es not represent them all. They are not all members of the Western Canadian 
Iperators’ Association. 
~ Q. Which mines would you say Mr. Young was representing?—A. He repre- 
sents principally the steam coal interests, but not all of them. 

Q. Give the names of three or four big companies he would represent?—A. The 
Srow’s Nest Company in British Columbia, the International Coal and Coke Com- 
mony in Alberta, the Carbondale Coal Company, and the Bankhead Collieries, the 
anco-Canadian at Frank, the Canmore Coal Co., at Canmore. That is about all. 
| Q. How many of those would be in Alberta?—A. All but one, the Crow’s Nest 
Joal Company. Well, two mines, but one company. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 
Q. I thought Mr. Young said he represented about fifty-five per cent of the 
mitput of that district?—A. I think that is about right. He represents some of the 
ignite mines in the Drumheller district, and some in the Lethbridge district, and 
ome of the mines in the bituminous district. 


By Mr. Maharg: 
Q. Under the present arrangement, Mr. Dougall, there is practically no com- 
yetition whatever ?—A. Not very much. 
_ Q. There is no necessity for it! 
Q. Except as to quality’—A. Except as to quality. 
Q. Not much as to price?—A. Not much as to price. 
Mr. Cowan: You mean by reason of not having the controller in? 
Mr. Manare: Yes. 
Mr. Cowan: That is the point which appeals to me. There can be no competition. 
operators do not need to care— 
~ Wirness: I am only giving you my personal opinion. 
Mr. Cowan: The situation seemingly is this, that the miners make a demand for 
increase in wages. This is concurred in by the controller. He gives the order, and 
hey immediately authorize an increase in the price of coal to that amount, and also 
uthorize the breaking of any contract which may have been made— 
* Wirness: No, I would not like to say that, Dr. Cowan. 


wT 
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Mr. Cowan: I know that, because when I was ee of Regina, we had a cons 
tract, and they raised it twenty-five cents— ; 
Witness: Yes, but they did not break your contract. The Coitim issn 


authorized an increase on that contract, and you could have refused to pay it, or broken 
your contract yourself. 


By Mr. Cowan: ‘ 


Q. Yes, but that would mean that we would have had to go to another company 
which had the same authority——A. The only thing is I would not like to say that they 
broke a contract because I am not clear whether they did or not. | 

Q. I would not accuse the company, but that is what it amounted to.—A. Well, 
probably that was it. 

Q. So there was no competition at all?—A. Not very much. 

Q. The controller makes the consumer pay whatever the miners demand ?—A, 
Tag is practically it. 


ee 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. I will put this case to you? Supposing we took over the administration of thle 
duties, and that one colliery was producing coal at three dollars, and another producing 
coal at, say, four dollars. Now, the cost of living goes up; would there not be the 
same differential?—A. No, there should be, but there is not in fact. 

Q. That is the fact, is it?—A. It is practically so. In the larger aisthituae ves, 
but of course in the little country bank districts, that does not apply. 

Q. So you say that as to those—the fifty-five per cent of the operators in ATbedial 
and British Columbia represented by this association—that the prices are uniform! 
—A. Pretty muchly. 

Q. Uniform at the bank head?—A. Pretty muchly, some of them have reduced 
their prices in the last few months. 

Q. All of their own accord?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Having regard to Mr. Armstrong.—A. Yes. | 

Q. And this Board?—A. Yes. One of them, I think, is the Newcastle. I saw in| 
the press the other day where Mr. Gouges had reduced his price. . | 

Q. You are only speaking of what you saw in the paper?—A. Yes. =| 

Q. You would not venture to state definitely what has been done?2—A. No. | 

| 


~ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. After the coal is produced, Mr. Dougall, a market must be found for it?—A, 
Yes. 

Q. Is there no competition in finding a market?—A. There has not been in ae 
last couple of years? 

Q. Why not?—A. Because the market practically took care of all the coal that was 
produced. I might say that at the present time, all the mines are only running one 
or two days a week. Like everything else, the bottom has fallen out of it. . 

Q. That was the usual thing at this time of the year ?—A. It has not been for the 
last couple of years. For three years, practically all those lignite mines, are very often | 
idle from March until the middle of June; that is, the domestic. mines. | 

Q. Now, the suggestion was made here that a differential be granted so as to. 
induce people to lay in a stock of coal early in the season to keep the mines running. 
What would your opinion be as regards the farmers? Would they, in your opinion, | 
be likely to take advantage of anything of that kind?—A. They are doing it now, and 
always have in the domestic markets. For instance, take an organized farmer company. 
who have sheds throughout the west. They make contracts which more or less give 
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them a swing on the summer business. They get a little better price on the stock coal, 
but the trouble I may say, is the lignite which has a high percentage of moisture and 
fill not store. 
— QQ. Yes, but there are lots of it which will—A. at the Galt and the Drum- 
heller, and the lignite of Edmonton, the Alix, of which Mr. Blair spoke, a lot of these 
pther coals—the Three Hills, ete.—they would not store no matter what price you 
gold them at. They would go to nothing in your cellar. 
Q. But those which do store will be an advantage?—A. That has always been so. 
Q. To a very, very limited extent?—A. Well, there has been always a differential 
in the Drumheller district. : 

 Q. The suggestion: was made that it should be two dollars a ton.—A. That ia out 
f the question. You cannot give a differential of two dollars a ton on summer coal 
g against winter coal. 
Q: The proposal was me the railway should be asked to grant a differential in 
“Tates for a certain period, the miners a certain differential, and the operators a 
certain amount, and the three of them together would make up this two dollars a ton. 
—A. Gracious, man, how much profit do you think there is in mining the coal? 
Q. The idea was to keep these mines running, and by keeping them running, 
they could reduce the cost of mining?—A. There is not that much profit in the whole 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. What’ would your idea of a differential be?—-A. Some of the mines in 1914 
"were operating on less than twenty-five cents. 


- By Mr. Chisholm: 
~ Q. Twenty-five cents?—A. Some of them. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
 Q. What, in your opinion, would be a fair profit?—A. It depends on the com- 
panies. Steam coal mines should have fifty cents or more. 
Q. It depends upon the capitalization ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the amount of watered stock? 


Mr. Cowan: We have none of that in Alberta. 


_ Wrryess: As a matter of fact, the mines in Alberta that have been capitalized 
-and reasonably well managed have earned a fair dividend in the past. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many of them have gone out of business?—A. There have been huge mis- 
takes made there, like everywhere else, in the coal business and every other business, 
not only in Canada, but all the world over. 
Q. The cost of production in Alberta to-day is rather high?—A. Yes. 
— Q. What is the remedy for that?—the first and main remedy for that?—A. It 
is a reduction in the cost of production, as I mentioned before. 
Q. In what item?—A. Wages and material. 
Q. You say materials have come down considerably ?—A. To some extent. 
Q. Wages have not come down?—A. No. 
Q. So the next step is the reduction of wages?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. As you ‘have seen it, the operators are not making an excessive profit out of all 


their mines in Alberta?—A. That is due to lack of a market. For instance, the last 
{Mr. J. Dougall.) 
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three months, the mines have done practically nothing. Their overhead has continued 
the same as any other business, and of necessity must, be absorbed when the market 
is good, or else the mine goes out of business. 

Q. Do you know what profit the retailer has in handling coal? Are they makiqial 
an excessive amount, out of it, that you have seen?—A. Not that I know of. Before 
the war, lots of them were handling steam coal on a basis of ten cents, which is a 
mighty low profit. Of course, they would not handle that again. Understand me: 
For instance, your plant at Regina, to whom I sold coal mayne is the man who handled 
that contract got ten cents a ton. 

Q. I am aware of that.—A. Yes, and the coal was handled right into the plant; 
this man never saw that coal, all he did was draw his commission, which was quite 
right. 

Q. But the retailer selling to the ordinary heueeheld ee ree does he get, 1_An 
In some cases fifty cents, and in some cases a dollar. Some are handling it on a fifty” 
cent margin. 

Q. Do you paisition ‘att an excessive profit? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would that include the cost of delivery?—A. No. When you come to 
consider the losses that the average retail merchant has to stand, he has to shy: some | 
margin of safety, and there are quite a few losses. . 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. But under ordinary circumstances, you think one dollar would not be an 
excessive profit ’—A. No—it depends—in the country I would say, yes, but not in 
the city, when you have to figure the taxation and. overhead. Of course, you take a 
country dealer, where he gets a car of coal in and delivers it, right out of the car, he 
can handle that on a very close margin, because his money is there, and he hag no. 


overhead. In the city his costs are very high, he has his rental to pay, taxes, and | j 


insurance, and there is always some loss. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. Who weighs the coal at the mines?—A. The mining company. 

Q. The mining company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the railways accept that, as the basis for weigh billing?—A. For freight 
charges, yes. 

Q. How is that weighing done?—A. How is it done? ; 

Q. Yes—A. Over an ordinary railway track scale. 


Q. A moving train?—A. No, the cars are weighed singly’ at the mine. Each” 
car as it comes away from the tipple drops down a grade and is stopped on the scales. © 


Q. It is connected—A. Each car is loaded by itself, and it goes out individually. _ 
That is the practice in Alberta and British Columbia. 

Q. It seems to be the experience with most coal dealers—and I have had thai 
experience myself—that there is almost always a shortage—A. There would be in 
lignite coal—in the summer time, especially. 

Q. By evaporation ?’—A. By evaporation, drying out of the coal. You will find, 


Mr. Maharg, if you look into it closely, that there is no shortage in steam coal, but 
there is in the lignite. 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. And the retailer has to carry that loss?—A. He has, yes, or the wholesaler. 
Q. Which means he must charge a higher price in the marketing of it?—A. H@ 


must make up for it. It is a natural loss in the business. 
(Mr. J. Dougall.] 
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By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


~Q. They must be able to get the coal very cheaply where they do the stripping 
as you describe?—A. I do not know what the costs are there. There are two or three 
stripping propositions in Alberta. There is one at Tofield, near Edmonton. That 
is one of the Oliphant- Munson, which re only been started within the last year. 
Everything is subject to the 
Mine Act in Alberta, and under the supertivion of ‘dhe Inspector of Mines in the 
province—any mining operations. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


_Q. There is no supervision of the grading of the coal? That is a matter in the 
miners’ own hands?—A. That is left entirely to the operating men—to study his own 
ma BD rkot. 

Q. What would you think the supervision—A. I do not think it would make any 
lifference, Mr. Maharg, because the coal operator makes the coal as good as he can; 
that is, always for what price he can get for it. If you want, to buy four-inch lump 


By the Chairman: 


— Q. Looking at it from the consumers’ poini of view, the consumer does not know 
what coal he is buying or what mine he is buying from?—A. Yes, he does. The 
average consumer does know, because he buys his coal, say, from Rosedale, or Crow’s 
Nest, and if he gets a bad dose, he does not go back to the same place. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


A): Nearly all operators have their own local agents? I believe there are thirty 
r forty in Regina—A. My own opinion is from actual experience, as a coal sales- 
man, that the consumer does know what coal he is getting and is mighty keen in his 

uying; because you get a bad lot into a dealer, and you mighty soon hear from the 
dealer about it, and he hears from his customer. That is my personal experience 
n the game. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. That coal is owned by the Federal Government ?—A. No, sir. Only a certain 
portion of it. The mines of the steam coal in the Crow’s Nest are all freehold; there 
not a leased mine in the lot; the Bankhead mine and Canmore mine are also free- 
old; the Galt mine and those in that district are freehold, and those at Taber. The 
mines at Drumheller are to some extent freehold, and some leased. 
— Q. What do you mean by “freehold”? I am not a lawyer. I do not understand 
all those terms.—A. Those mines which were bought previous to 1901, I think, sir, 
were all sold outright. The land was sold by the Federal Government. 
Q.. The Federal Government originally owned the coal?—A. Yes. Since this 
riod, the mines have all been leased. You cannot buy any coal lands in the West 
now; you can only lease them for a period of twenty-one years. 
Q. Where is the royalty paid?—A. Ottawa. 
Q. Is there a royalty paid on that coal+—A. Yes. 
Q. How much?—A. Five cents a ton. 
Q. To whom?—A. To the Federal Department. 


By the Chairman: 
~Q. On the leased areas ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. On all the coal areas?—A. There are some who do not pay any; the old 


ads carried no royalty at ail. 
(Mr. J. Dougall.j 
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Q. The old roads?—A. Yes. Some of the old deeds did not carry any royalties, 
that is, no federal royalties. There were coal taxes in Alberta, but that is out of the: 
question. 

@. And the mine was lal under eign ah lease ?—-A. Yes, the royalty is 
subject to the inspection of the department in Ottawa. They accept ibe sales, you see, 
of the companies less the amount consumed for the production of the product, always 
figuring that the mines are properly operated and subject to the personal inspection 
by their representatives. 

Q. Can you give the committee any idea of the total amount of coal mined last 
year in Alberta? 


The CHarrmMan: We have had that in evidence about half a dozen times. 
Witness: Six million five hundred and seventy-eight thousand tons. ' 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How much?—A. Six million five hundred and seventy-eight thousand tons. 
Q. The reason I asked that question is because I understand that the royalty in 
some instances is a good deal less than five cents a ton.—A. It would be, because some 
of these mines pay no royalty, and then in this six million tons mined, there would 
be quite a quantity used for consumption at the colleries, on which no royalty is paid. | 
Q. Is that so?—A. And there are some of the mines which pay no royalties. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


@. What has been the effect of this dual control? Is it injurious 4 I mean, oul 
the two governments each have a certain part to play in the mining of coal 2A. No. | 

Q. They do not interfere with each other?—A. No. All Mr. Spinney does is 
investigate the colliery shipments. The actual inspection of the mines is under Mr. 
Stearns of the Mines Branch at Edmonton. 

Q. In regard to the provincial inspection; is there a very good one?—A. It is 
pretty tight. 

Q. No nonsense about it ?—no nonsence tolerated?—A. Absolutely no. a 

Q. And each district has its inspector?—A. Yes. There are seven or eight in the 
province. The inspection is very good. 


By Mr. Maharg: bes 
Q. That is for the protection of the miners?—A. Yes. a 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. These inspectors are appointed by the Provincinal Government?—A. Yes, 
under Mr. Coté. 


Q. You have heard something about this briquetting process being worked out for | 
the handling of coal of an inferior quality?—-A. At Estevan? 

Q. Yes—A. You mean the carbonizing plant? . 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What do you think about it?—A. It is questionable. It is in the experimental | 
stage. It will all depend on the value of the by-product whether the thing is a success 
or not. There is no question about it, if they can carbonize the coal, ame do it to 
compete with the hard coal from Penneieani ana is, in Manitoba. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


| 
| 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. You mean Manitoba and Saskatchewan?—A. You do not need nad? coal in 4 
Saskatchewan. Because you ee a short freight rate and have all sorts of lignite. 
[Mr. J. Dougall.] 


ae 
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Q. We use it just the same.—A. You might use it, but it is all a question of 
production and the price you can get for vour by-products, for your tar and pitch 


and so forth, and everything you get in your carbonizing processes, but nobody can 
tell what you can get for it after you get it out of the coal. 


By the Chairman: 


| Q. That would depend on the quality?—A. In the market—I am not speaking 
of the coal, I am speaking of the by-product. 

Q. The C.P.R. at Bankhead have bricquetted it?—A. No, they do not earbonize, 
they simply bricquette the anthracite slack. 

Q. That is a different proposition—A. They buy pits from the Semmett people, 
and they bring them into Alberta, and bricquette the anthracite slack. They do not 
‘earbonize anything, because it is already carbonized. 

The Cuairman: Are there any further questions to ask the witness? If not, he 
is excused, Thank you Mr. Dougall, for your attendance. 


Witness retired. 


The Cuairman: We have no other witnesses this morning. I have received a littlé 
pamphlet issued by the National Coal Association of Washington, D.C., on the trans- 
portation problem of soft coal, which outlines very briefly, and to my mind very clearly, 
the situation at the mines of the United States fields, and the difficulties which they 
are encountering and so on. It seems to me that the information is just such infor- 
mation as is required in order that we may have an intelligent understanding of the 
Ontario situation. It seems to me if the committee is agreeable that this might be 
mserted in the record. 

Mr. Cowan: You have read it and say it is alright, why, it must be. 

Mr. Dovenas (Cape Breton): One of the main difficulties in transportations 
s entirely eliminated in comparison with the States inasmuch as the freight rates 
did not apply to coal in Canada. The general increase did in the United States, so the 
situation is very much different from the standpoint of cost, at any rate. 

The CuHamrman: It does not deal specifically with costs. It deals with things 
more in a general way. However, it is in the hands of the committee. — 


Mr. McKewnziz: I have not read it, but I am informed it is very good. 


| The CHarrMan: It is the best thing I have seen so far on this situation, and 

_ have read quite a great deal. . 

- Mr. Cowan: I move that it be inserted in the record. 

The CuHairmans. By “transportation” I do not assume that they meant merely 
the cost of transporting coal on, the railroads. It would include the distribution of 
coal from the mines to the consumer. 

Mr. Keerer: It is published by the National Coal Association in Washington, 
District of Columbia. It is showing how the essential part of the coal is transport- 
ation. I will be glad to see this put upon the record, and may I eall the attention of 
the committee that this is applicable to the United States where it is all a problem of 
ail ‘haul from the Pennsylvania fields. The minute it strikes the boundary you 
trike water transportation, and we ought not to close this reference without getting 
ome clearcut evidence on water transportation, both for that Pennsylvania coal 
and also for the Nova Scotia. 

The CuHairmMan: May we decide one matter at a time? I would say this ought 
fo go upon the record, and then we can follow it up with water transportation. 

~ Mr. CuisHoum: I am quite satisfied, if this emanates from a proper source—if 
tt comes from the coal producers— 
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The CuarrMAn: I might suggest that the National Coal Association is an Associ- 
ation organized under the sanction of the Government, consisting of a representative 
of the Coal Operators’ Association, representatives who are approved by the Govern- 
ment, if not appointed by them, occupying a similar relation to the fuel problem in 
the United States that our Railway Board in Canada bears to the rialway question. 

Mr. Dovcias (Cape Breton): The Board of Railway Commissioners? 

The Cuairrman: Not the Board of Railway Commissioners, the Railway Board. 

Mr. CuisHotm: It has nothing to do with the actual producer of coal? 


The CHamrMAN: It has; there are representatives of the coal producers on this 
board. 


Mr. Douauas (Cape Breton): I think the suggestion that Mr. Keefer has made 
in regard to water transportation is a very good one. ,I think we should call some > 
witnesses on the question, some representatives of shipping companies in regard to 
the difficulties and problems of shipping by water, both across the lake and up the 
St. Lawrence from Nova Scotia and elsewhere. 


Mr. CuisHotm: I think we ought to have them here. 


The CuairMan: They were called for last Saturday, but they were unable to come. 
However, let us get the matter of this pamphlet settled first. 


Mr. Keerer: IJ think it should go on the record. 
Mr. Cowan: Put it in the record. I made a motion to that effect. 
The CuairMay: Very well, we will include it in the minutes. 


| MUST KEEP COAL MOVING TO SUPPLY NEEDS OF NATION 


Sifted down, the underlying problem of the bituminous coal industry is that 
of railroad transportation. There is nothing vaugue or theoretical about it; just a 
practical problem of moving the coal from the mines. 

If the mines have the cars as they are needed the public will have its coal. 

And when there is an uninterrupted flow of coal, prices always will revnlee 
themselves and always to the advantage of the consumer. 

When the transportation systems break down, for any cause whatever and a 
shortage of cars exists at the mines, the whole scheme of supply is thrown out of 
joint, and the nation faces a coal shortage. 

Aside from the transportation feature, the soft coal industry, it is true. has at | 
times perplexing labour difficulties involving periodical tie-ups of mines. But except 
for an unusual walkout, such as that of the miners in the winter of 1919-1990, strikes 
usually are confined, at any one time, to one or two fields. 

While seriously affecting the individual out-put of the mines involved, sporadic 
strikes do not, as a rule, curtail the aggregate yearly output of the mines as a woe 
so as to threaten a nation-wide coal stringency. 

So transportation looms up, beyond all else, as the outstanding ise of the 
industry. 

What makes the situation a difficult one from the viewpoint of the railroads is 
the stolid fact that there is a material deficiency of cars in which to haul coal. 
ihis deficiency, as calculated by Daniel Willard, chairman of the Railway Executives’ 
Association, last fall, runs to some 40,000 cars, with an aggregate carrying capacity 
of 2,000,000 tons on each haul. 

In a year’s time with normal running time at the mines, these 40,000 cars could 
handle something like 100,000,000 tons of soft coal, or about one-fifth of the entire 
supply of the nation. 

Beyond this there is an estimated shortage of some 160,000 freight cars of other ~ | 
types than those built for coal. The mines, therefore, can not depend upon other than 


open top coal cars without the likelihood of depriving other industries of rolling 
stock. 
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With the car equipment now available, the carriers must spread the haulage of 
coal over the entire year, or failing that. attempt to handle the major output of the 
mines in th e period of greatest demand—the fall and winter months. 

How to keep. coal moving to the public, so that the railroad systems do not 
become clogged when there is abnormal demand is the vexing problem that confronts 
the soft coal industry no less than the railroads. And in the working out of. this 
problem the public plays an essential part. | 
Fairly even distribution of coal the year round in order advantageously to utilize 
the limited car equipment at hand is the practical way out of the difficulty. 

To bring this about, foresighted co-operation is needed on the part of the 
consumer—the large industrial user as well as the householder—in arranging for his 
supply of coal in the off-season, the early spring and summer months. 


_ 


“NO MARKET” EFFECT ON SOFT COAL OUTPUT 


To safely see the country through its soft coal supply, as well as to meet the 
export demand, it is calculated that approximately 550,000,000 tons must be mined 
each year. The output runs higher in some years and lower in others. 

Experience has shown that what is called the “line of safety” which the public 
as well as the producer, must keep in mind, so as to guard against any contingency 
of soft coal shortage, is an average production of approximately 10,500,000 to 
10,750,000 tons a week. When it falls below those figures for any material period of 
time there invariably is the danger of a pinch later on. | 

During the recent congressional investigation into the industry it was brought 
out that the coal burned the country over during the seven fall and winter months 
-each year is always greater than the amount of coal actually hauled by the railroads 
during that period. That means nothing else than that a very considerable tonnage 
of coal must be mined and hauled and stored in the consumers’ bins during the other 

five months of the year if the contingency of a jam in transportation is to be 
avoided. . 7 

Wien there is a condition of “no market,” that is lack of orders from the 
‘consumer. inevitably there comes a partial shut-down of mines. With the normal 

_ output of coal at once interrupted, there looks ahead the threat of transportation 
difficulty in the months to come. 

Such a “no-market” condition has already been in evidence during the early 
months of 1921. Government reports show. that the weekly production of the 
bituminous mines up to April 1 had severely dropped below the line of safety. 

7 While the weekly soft coal output averaged 12,213,000 tons in October, 1920, 
when production for the year had reached its peak, it began, with November, to drop. 
Since that month there has been a sharp decline, week by week. “e 
_ In the week ending April 2 the output had slumped to 5,750,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 tons below the average regarded as ordinarily safe. Not since pre- 
war days had there been such a low average output. 
. The fall in output since November is shown in the following figures giving the 
_ average weekly output, month by month. 


ARETE, © uj nasa ot oso pid: sera yorel sherk a's Be SRORROLOBLIOSS LUO 
Ne oy altho 21d tad bin leas Saul otek guess gh meee 
IRM PS Cs vy ps lng totes path on cel peo 9,613,000 
RG se iy aie nck es wie AS ce ot na ee tee ate a TO 
Eee 8 as te Fe as ah ne ae. apie ee siding, a geU en 


The marked drop in bituminous output since mid-winter has not been due to any 
‘lack of available cars; for there were actually thousands of open top cars lying idle 
in the railroad freight yards throughout the late winter and early spring months. 
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Nor was the low output due to any inability on the part of the mines to turn out 
the coal, for miners were at hand to work the mines. It was, in fact, due alone to 
the failure of consumers to order stocks ahead. 

In other words it was “no-market” and nothing else. And as a result, most of the 
bituminous mines were running at only half capacity, while, in the month of March, 
according to officials of the United Mine Workers of America, 100,000 miners were - 
idle. 

On the point of the ability of the railroads to handle, coal shipments, Daniel 
Willard, as chairman of the American Railway Executives, wrote in a letter on March 
14, 1921, to former Judge John F. McGee, of Minneapolis, who during last year 
represented North Western coal consumers: 


“There is no doubt at all in-my mind that the railroads of this country 
are quite able to carry within a twelve months’ period all the coal that can 
possibly be consumed in this country, or put over our tidewater docks for | 
export, provided only the movement is somewhat uniform throughout the 
period, and I am just as certain that they cannot satisfactorily meet the trans- 
portation requirements in connection with the fuel programme if the ship- J 
ments are concentrated too greatly within a too limited period. At the 
present time, as you know, coal production in the country is not much more 
than half of what it was last October, November, and December.” 


In the middle of March, 1921, Mr. Willard wrote, there were “considerably over” | 
100,000 open top cars, built to carry coal, lying idle. 

Admittedly it may not be easy for the average consumer, once out of the winter, 
to think of his coal supply for the winter period to come, months away. But it is not 
easy, on the other hand, for the carriers to find the way to get the coal to the consumer 
at the time he finally may decide, late in the fall, that he wants it put in. 


POTENTIAL OUTPUT OF BITUMINOUS MINES 


In reality there is no natural reason for a soft coal shortage. This is simply 
because there is a great, natural, relatively unlimited supply of coal lying underground 
in the fields of the country. Assuredly there is enough, some experts have taken the © 
trouble to figure it, to last for some 7,000 years. 

The nation’s stupendous coal deposits—bituminous and anthracite—run, it is esti- | 
mated. from three to four trillions of tons. By far the greater proportion of this is 
bituminous. In a general way, the United ‘States is said to have more than one-half 
of the coal of the world. ., 

Not only is there this enormous natural supply but the capacity of the mines has 
been developed well beyond this point where they are able to take care of demands for 
coal in the United States as well as for export, provided that the coal can be shipped. 


a 


TRANSPORTATION 


As to the actual capacity of the bituminous mines at present, F. G. Tyron, Statis- — 


tician of the U.S. Geological Survey said, before the Senate Committee on manufac- | 
ture :-— 


— 


“It is very clear at least 15,000 tonsa week and there is some evidence 
pointing to a figure of 18,000 tons a week or possibly higher. But the most 
that we have ever succeeded in getting out of the ground in one week’s time 
was about 13,150,000 tons. So that even in that week the maximum perform-- 
ance, which represents a tremendous effort on the part of the railroads, failed 
to make it possible for the mines to operate full time.” 


| 
| 
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In the soft coal fields there are some 1 
perators engaged in running them. The larg 
soft coal consumed by the n 
(,000,000 tons a year. 

The soft coal industry, with its great numb 
n character. , Any attempt to effect a monopoly, were one essayed, would simply cause 
the large ies to increase their output or new mines to spring up. 

_ An idea of the opportunity for sudden development of the bituminious industry 
s given in Government reports showing that between 1917 and the latter part of 1920 
rom 3,000 to 5,000 additional mines were opened. In any emergency they spring up, 
mushroomlike over night. With the existing 10,000 mines working at capacity, it is 
stimated, more than 800,000,000 tons of soft coal could be produced each year. The 


ighest output which the mines have been called upon to produce up to this time was 
79,386,000 tons in 1918, 


0.000 mines, with approximately 7,000 
er mines, which produce the bulk of the 
ation, have an aggregate output of from 200,000 to over 


er of mines, is essentially competitive 


> 


THE PROBLEM OF SOFT COAL 


This, so far as natural supply and the ability of the operators to mine the coal are 
toncerned, there obviously is no occasion for a shortage of soft coal. 


NOT PRACTICABLE TO STORE COAL AT MINES 


To appreciate how dependent is the bituminous industry upon cars for steady 
jperation, it must be realized that it is not practicable to store soft coal at the mines. 
) Facilities for storage at the mines do not, asa rule, exist. The mines are usually 
situated in hilly country where there is literally no physical room to store the output. 
_ Even where there is physical adaptability for storage in the vicinity of a mine, it 
‘would not be a practical thing because it would require coal to be handled twice and 
‘this would approximately double the cost of production. 
iSo it has never been and is not now customery for coal to be stored at the mine. 
In the contrary the coal is shipped away as mined; and the mines are organized, 
‘quipped and operated so as to provide a continuous shipment of the output. . 
_ ‘Consequently the operation of the mines from hour to hour is entirely dependent 
upon the presence of sufficient railroad cars every day into which the current output 
‘May be loaded and shipped to customers. Insufficiency of cars at the mines necessarily 
and inevitably causes a loss to the output of coal. 
Even if it were feasible to store coal at the mines there would be no advantage to 
he public, unless there were cars available to haul it away in time of need. Coal 
. the mine, whether above the ground or underneath, obviously would be of no use 
to the consumer in an emergency if he had no way of getting it. 
~ Users of bituminous coal mines in the United States are divided, approximately, 
is follows: Industries and public utilities, 40 to 50 per cent of the output; domestic, 
01 household, consumers, 16 per cent; railroads, 25 per cent; export and bunker, 6 per 
ent; mines, for operation, etc., 3 per cent. 
_ All users of coal, including the household as well as manufacturers and public 
tilities, were urged by the Bituminous Coal Commission which investigated the soft 
‘oal industry in 1920, the store coal against the pressure of demand in the winter 
Months. On this point the commission in its report to President Wilson, wrote :— 
“The solution of ‘the (coal) problem is to bring about evenness of produc- 
tion and distribution......It is evidently the public’s duty to aid in the 
stabilization of the coal market by purchasing and arranging to store as much 
coal as possible during the spring and summer.” 


By taking the coal when it is mined and storing it away, the public can do some- 
‘ing for itself that the mines are unable to do. 
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CAR SHORTAGE EFFECT IN 1920 EXPERIENCE 


How thoroughly the lack of sufficient transportation permeated the soft coal pro 
blem in 1920 and acted as the prime factor in limiting the output of the mines was 
clearly revealed in the congressional inquiry. | 

Whichever way the investigation turned, the difficulty of obtaining a constant anc 
satisfactory car supply kept cropping up. Inquiries directed to government experts 
railroad officials and coal men alike found them agreed on the salient point that hac 
the bituminous coal mines in 1920 been given plenty of cars there would have been m 
coal shortage emergency. 

Equal emphasis was laid by one witness after another on the fact that the publi 
has in its power to moderate greatly the transportation problem by ordering its coa 
in the off-season so as to effect a more even distribution of the transportation burder 
throughout the year. | 

Of the actuality and the severity of the coal shortage of 1920, brought on by thi 
lacks of cars, there was ample evidence before the Senate investigators. 

Although soft coal producers had begun the year with the two-fold task of meeting 
immediate consumption as well as building up the reserves which had been depletec 
by the unprecedented miners’ strike of 1919, the industry was on it is way to a fat 
performance when it was suddenly overwhelmed, in April, by the disastrous outlay 
switchmen’s strike. 

The effects of this unexpected break of car service, which dominated the situatior 
for months, were immediate and far reaching. By June 1, the drain of demand ha 
resulted in reducing consumers’ stocks to 20,000,000 tons, the lowest figure on recori 
for that time of year. | 

Portraying the condition of car shortage and of coal shortage, Director Georg 
Otis Smith, of the Geological Survey, wrote in December, 1920, in a letter to Senato 
Edge, of the Senate committee on reconstruction and production; 

“ No sooner were the rail gateways clogged with freight than delays in the placin; 
of empty cars at the mines brought about the most acute car shortage in history 
The result was a condition of stress. 

“There was not lacking at that time those who denied the existence of a shortage 
and predicted that the output during the remainder of the year would make good th 
deficiency. The fact that the deficiency has since then been largely made up does no: 
alter the reality of the shortage which existed in the spring and summer.” 4 

As to lack of transportation being at the bottom of the 1920 coal shortage, Directo. 
Smith wrote: : | 

“Throughout the period of high prices from April to November the dominan 
cause limiting output has been transportation. Weekly reports, received by th. 
Geological Survey from operators representing more than half the tonnage in th 
country show that except for occasional strikes, the thing that has prevented supplyin 
coal desired by consumers has been lack of transportation.” 

To the same point, illustrated by concrete figures is the testimony of Mr. Tea 
Statistician of the Survey, who said to the ‘Senate Committee on Manufactures: | 

“ad it been possible when Government prices were lifted on the first of Apri. 
1920, to immediately supply the mines with cars enough to produce 12,000,000 tons | 
week, as we have done during the last quarter of 1920, the emergency would have bee 
quickly overcome. Consumers who were not getting deliveries on their contract 
would have received the coal they needed and the market would speedily have bee 
broken.” . 

And if more were needed to make clear what happened in 1920 here is thi 
emphatic statement of Edgar E. Clark, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission expressed in a single sentence: : 


“a 
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“Tf all the mines had had a 70 per cent car supply there would never have been 


any question of car shortage because they would have had all the cars they could use.” 
‘SHowsirp” Mines anp “ Spor” Coat. 


_ In any soft coal stringency “spot” coal and < 
} spicuous part. They did in 19920, 

| The dislocation of the transportation arm of the industry that year caused 
nxious consumers who had not previously arranged for their coal, as well as contract 
ustomers who were unable to obtain full deliveries, to turn to the “spot” or free coal 
offered in the open market. Zz 

It was in a limited portion of this “spot” coal that there occurred the gambling 
vyhich played havoe with the market and set up abnormal prices. 

> “Only a portion of the tonnage of the coal moving at the time was sold at these 
“Chigh) prices,” was the statement of Director Smith of the Geological Survey in his 
Wetter to Senator Edge. “The bulk of it remained as before, under contract, at prices 
negotiated before the shortage was foreseen.” 


+ “Spot” coal, it must be understood, represents only a fraction of the aggregate 
“Output of the nation’s mines. The great bulk of soft coal produced is shipped on 
yearly contracts which cannot come under the influence of market manipulators for 


‘“snowbird” mines play a con- 


the reason that prices are written into the contracts when made, usually in the spring 
of the year. 
In ordinary times “ spot ” coal comprises about 20 per cent of the yearly output of 
soft coal but in times of shortage it runs somewhat higher, due to the advent of the 
‘snowbird” mines. These mines do not operate ordinarily, because of their high cost 
f production but await a market stringency upon which to prey. They have no 

responsibility as to the substantial welfare of the industry and its permanent relations 
‘to the consumer. 

_ By throwing their output in to the spot market, at the same time taking the 
lighest prices offered by excited bidders, these “ mushroom” mines exert an influence 
m the open market greater than their yearly tonnage would indicate. 

a. t 
SMALL AVERAGE PROFIT ON BITUMINOUS COAL 


_ Evidence of bituminous operators in the National Coal Association, submitted 
before the Senate Manufactures Committee, based on reports embracing 100,000,000 
ft tonnage produced from January 1 to October 1, 1920, taking in the acute period of 
the shortage, showed an average sales price of $3.47 a ton at the mine. The operators 
howed that the cost of producing that coal was $2.76 a ton, leaving a gross margin of 
1 cents a ton. Out of this margin, they explained, deduction must be made for taxes 
and interest on bonds and borrowed money, so that the actual average profit derived 
vould be nearer 35 cents a ton. 
The operators’ data covered approximately one-fourth of the tonnage for the period 
volved and embraced reports from all of the fields. Out of the entire output 
reported upon, it was revealed, 78,500,000 tons sold at prices averaging less than $4 
per ton, 14,000,000 sold at average prices between $4 and $5 a ton, and only 7.81 per 
eent of the total, sold in excess of $5 a ton. The latter was the output of small mines 
whose productive cost was high. 
After the coal shortage had been overcome, late in the fall, due to adequate car 
apply, prices at all the bituminous mines dropped to normal. In some fields, after 
anuary 1 prices went to the lowest level they had reached in a year’s time. In fact, 
the bottom literally fell out of the market. 


RAISE IN WAGES AND FREIGHT RATES ADD TO COST OF COAL 


Ls Although the average mine prices of bituminous coal are higher than they were 
before the war, the operators made it clear at the Senate hearings that the advanced 
24661—44 
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cost of labour and supplies have made it impossible to sell coal on a pre-war basis, 
with any profit. 

While the rise in the cost of supplies from 10 cents a ton to 35 and 40 cents a ton 
is no small item, the big factor in the increased cost of mining coal is the outlay for 
labour, which runs about 70 per cent of the total cost in production. 

Since 1914, the soft coal industry has had to sustain six successive increases in. 
wages. These increases have added, it is estimated, $1.70 to the cost of each ton. On 
a yearly production of 550,000,000 tons this would represent an increase of $985,000,000: 
in wages alone over what it cost to produce soft coal before the war. 

Also, there has been a heavy advance in freight rates and delivery charges, for 
which the operator is in no wise responsible, but which the consumer has to pay. 

Freight rates have approximately doubled since 1914. Where the average freight 
rate was about $1,50 a ton in pre-war days, the average rate now, so far as it is possible 
to strike an average, is about $8 a ton. For long distances from the mines the freight. 
rates run much higher than $3 a ton. 

This increase of $1.50 applied to a yearly production of 550,000,000 tons, represents | 
an advance in the cost of coal to the consumers of the country over, on account of 
freight charges of $825,000,000. 

Taken together, Vins in wage scales and in freight rates since 1914, it is 
estimated, have added $1,750,000,000 to the yearly coal bill of the nation. 


HOW CAR DEFICIENCY RAISES COST OF COAL 


It is an economic fact that car shortage exerts an immediate and unmistakeable’ 
effect on the cost of producing coal. Extended observation by Government experts 
of experience of the industry has established the close relationship ‘of car shortage: 
to coal cost. 

The sequence of events is inevitably this: When cars become fewer, the working 
time o: the mines becomes less, and the producing cost goes up. This is for the: 
reason that certain expenses involved in keeping a mine in producing condition, such 
as pumping out the water and keeping the mine free from gas, are going on all the! 
time. All of these mounting expenses incurred in time of idleness figure in the 
ultimate production costs when the mines resume shipping coal. 

How transportation deficiency raises the cost of coal is graphically shown by 
charts embodying data assembled by the United States Fuel Administration. Z 
figures the story is this: 


When the car supply falls The coal cost rises 
below normal by above normal by 
20 per cent 12 per cent 
30 19-5 
40 29-0 
50 40-5 
60 54.5 7 
70 74.0 | 
80 98.0 | 


Applying the data given in this table to any period of car shortage the advance] 
in production cost in dollars and cents, attributable to lack of cars, may readily be. 
estimated. 7! 

A snortage of 50 per cent in car supply, such as obtained with most of the soft: 
coal mines in the spring of 1920, would involve a rise of from 70 cents to $1 per ton,’ 
and more, on the production cost alone, varying with the different mining fields. 

In a word, the gist of the soft coal problem to-day, from the standpoint of public. 


concern, is how to make effective use of the lamentably restricted transportation | 
facilities of the country. 


| 
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To attempt to crowd the hauling of the bulk of the nation’s coal into the fall 
nd winter months is admittedly hazardous, from every viewpoint. For the consumer 
p means a risk as to his winter’s supply that he can ill afford. 

_ The user of bituminous coal, in fairness to himself, ought not unwittingly put 
mself at the caprice of a possible shortage emergency when, by using reasonable 
recaution, he with certainty could avoid it. 
Only one logical way out is clear—to keep coal moving to the market. 

If this were brought about, through active co-operation on the part of the 
onsumer with the other forces involved, the nation never would face the danger of 
a coal shortage emergency. 


| 
| 


The CnHairman: We had some of these men called to give evidence on water 

ransportation on Saturday, but they advised us they were unable to be here — 

Mr. Kererer: Saturday happened to be the day of a meeting of the company of 

fhich one of these men was the general manager. I think if we called for him 
ain, he will come. I think it would be better perhaps to ask for the president of 

the company, Mr. Norcross. 

Mr. CuisHotm: Who is Mr. Norcross? 


Mr. Keerer: He is the president of the Canada Steamship. He is a very experi- 
enced shipping man. Now, can my friend Mr. McKenzie suggest somebody from the 
faritime Provinces? 

| Mr. McKenzie: I think I gave two names to the Chairman from whom he could 

et some information in regard to the shipping business. 

“Mr. Keerer: I would like to have this Committee get Captain Norcross, the 

head of the Canada Steamship Company. Mr. Birks was the man we were going to 

pring here on Saturdiay. He is an excellent man, but I think he is the passenger 

manager, and I think it would be better to have Mr. Norcross. 

Mr. CuisHotm: He is also vice-president of the Dominion Steel? 

Mr. Keerer: I do not know. I do not know him in connection with the Steel 

‘Company. I did not want him here for that purpose. I wanted him here in regard 

0 water transportation. 

_ Mr. Manarc: Where is. Mr. Norcross’ home? . 

Mr. Krrrer: Montreal. Then there is another man, the harbour engineer of 
‘the city of Toronto, where they are laying out the work for deep-water transportation. 
| The CHaiRMAN: What is the pleasure of the Committee in regard to this matter ? 
- Mr. Keerer: As regards the Nova Scotia end either Mr. McKenzie or Mr. 
louglas ought to be able to assist us. JI am giving you a suggestion regarding the 
Interior Lake end of it. 

Mr. McKenzie: We ought to get experts from Montreal. 

Mr. Keerer: Unfortunately. some of the shipping men in Montreal are not in 
favour of any shipping going past Montreal by water. 

| Mr. Dovcuas (Cape Breton): I think we should summon Mr. Teakle of the 
(Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 

The Cuairman: Will someone make a motion? — 

Mr. Keerer: IJ would suggest we get Mr. Teakle and Mr. Norcross. Those two 
Men are from Montreal. 

The CuHairMAn: Do you make that as a motion? 

Mr. Keerer: Yes. 

Mr. Dovaeias (Cape Breton): I second that motion. 

The CHarrMAN: When? 

_ Mr. Keerer: As soon as possible. 

~ Motion agreed to. 
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The Cuamman: Now, that is decided, that these gentlemen be notified to come. | 
Now, what other evidence and what other witnesses does this Committee desire? We 
had already decided last week that we would close up on Saturday if possible, and we 
are departing from that policy. If we are going to close up and make a report to the 
House, let us decide it now. 

» My. McKenam: In answer as to further witnesses: JI want to call as many of the 
managers of these coal mines from the west as you think would make a fair test of the 
cost of coal as produced out there, and have their costs sheets here. I purposely asked 
Mr. Dougall when he was on the stand how many of these coal corporations were repre- 
sented before this Committee, and he named five or six of them, and I understand Mr. 
Young, himself, said he represented fifty-one or fifty-two per cent. of the coal producers 
in the west. Inasmuch, as it is only fair if we are going to have the costs sheets of | 
one concern, we should have the experiences of the others. I move that if we are going 
to persist in examining the pay sheets of one company, that the same rule apply to all, 
and that such companies as the Committee may decide be sent for with the pay sheets 
from the west, as well as from the east. ; | 
Mr. Dovcnas (Cape Breton): I second that motion. 


The CuHarrMAN: What is your pleasure? 

Motion agreed to. 

The Cuamman: You had better specify the companies you wish to call. 

Mr. McKenzie: I mentioned no witnesses, because I have not them in my mi 

Mr. Doveras: The International Coal and Coke and the Crow’s Nest. Those 
were the two largest, I think he said. . 

“Mr. McKenziz: I do not think we took all of them or anything like all of them. 
We should take four or five of the largest ones. Personally I am not able to name 
them. ONS 

Mr. Dovcras (Cape Breton): Take the two largest ones to start with. | 

Mr. Hudson, I will read them off: The Crow’s Nest Coal Company of Fernie; 
they operate the Michel Coal Creek mine. Their local office is in Fernie, but their 
main office is in Toronto. Mr. Wilson is the president of that company, and their| 
office is in Toronto. That is in the Pass. If you come down the hill, there is the 
Canadian Western Fuel Company, the biggest people at. Nanaimo. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 3 =| 

Q. What I want to get at is this, that we select whatever companies Mr. Young, 

has represented here. The motion permits us to call some who were represented. We 
cannot travel beyond that.. He named a group there. . ey 


Debate followed. } ie 
Mr. Douctas: I move that the auditors of the International Coal and Coke! 
Company and the Crows Nest Coal Company be called. q 
Further debate. 7 | | 
Mr. Manarc: I would like to know Mr. Young’s official position, if you can give 
it. Was he representing the Coal Operator’s Association ? | 


| 


\ 


Mr. Cowan: Secretary of the ‘Coal Operators’ Association. ; : 

Mr. Manarc: There is a motion before the House, made by Mr. Douglas. I do} 
not see where we are going to get at. I have no objection to these men being called, 
but it seems to me it is a physical impossibility to carry it out and get the results| 
from it in the limited time we have at our disposal. I am not quarrelling with the 
principle. | 

Mr. Cowan: We started out to do a certain thing, and we should do it, if te 
atay here all summer. I do not care how long it takes us. I am just Scotch enough 
to stick to this game until I succeed. | 


a 
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i. The ‘CHAIRMAN: Is there a motion made by Mr. Cowan— 

Mr. Doveras (Cape Breton): I made the motion. 

} The CHairMAN: If you press that motion I will have to rule it out of order. 
Mr. Dovetas (Cape Breton): I made that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: What was that motion? 

“Mr. Dovcias (Cape Breton): Following the terms of Mr. MeKenzie’s resolu- 


p> that the International Coal and Coke Company and the Crow’s Nest Coal Com- 
ny—the auditors of these companies—be called to give evidence to produce their 
riginal cost sheets from 1912 up to date. 


Mr. Cowan: Did you say that was out of order? 
The CuairMANn: It has not yet been seconded. 
‘Mr. Cowan: I will second it. 
_ The Cuamman: I rule the motion out of order. 
. Mr. Cowan: Will you tell us what motion we may make. 
The CHamrMAN: It is for the Committee to make the motion. 
| Mr. Doucias (Cape Breton): The Chairman, I presume, will give the reasons 
for his ruling? 
The CHamMAN: I think I have given my reasons very fully. They are in the 
minutes. 


Mr. Doveras (Cape Breton) : No, at your direction, the stenographer was not 
taking evidence at the time. 

The CuHairMAN: That it is inconsistent with the policy of the Committee as 
adopted by this resolution. 

Mr. Manarc: That can be gotten around by rescinding one resolution and 
bringing in one upon which we can act. 
Mr. Cowan: Can we appeal against the ruling of the Chair? 


, 


Mr. CHIsHOLM: Yes, you can appeal against anything. 
Mr. Cowan: I certainly can see no inconsistency in the motion as wate by the 
‘mover. 
The CHamMAN: The Chairman has given his ruling; if you are not satisfied, 
take such steps as you choose. I think this Committee is being made a most ridicu- 
Tous one, that is evident. We are here within a few days of the closing of the session, 
and you suggest calling operators from Alberta, when every member of the Committee 
Knows it is practically impossible to hear them and deal with their evidence simply 
for—I will not say what the purpose of it is—but let us get down to business, let us 
act as a business Committee, and deal with this matter in a business-like way, 
‘Tegardless of our prejudices, or our aims or purposes, except in so far as the appoint- 
Ment of this Committee has ite aims and purposes. ! 
Mr. Cowan: Why did you not rule the original motion out of order, as made 
‘by Mr. McKenzie? 
The CHamman: That was quite consistent with the policy—quite in line with 
the policy of the Committee. | 
Mr. Cowan: This is carrying out that resolution. 

Mr. Manarc: Put the word “first” in your motion; that is all you need. 

Mr. Dovcias (Cape Breton): I do.not think anything can be more consistent. 
Mr. McKenzie: My motion was perfectly in line with the resolution, that every- 
body represented here be called. That was right in the heart of the resolution, but 
| he motion made by Mr. Douglas was to cut that into some fraction and take a part 
f that. The Chairman is quite zight in saying that to take a part of the number 
illed here is irregular, and not supported by the resolution. 


‘ \ | 
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Mr. Douaias (Cape Breton): Does that mean we cannot pass enbeher resol 
tion to-morrow asking for another company to appear? 
Mr. McKenzie: We can do that, but we must abide so far by the resolutions thal 
we have. t 
Mr. Cowan: It is a een impossibility to call all these people here at once. 
You have got to start somewhere, and we are proposing to start under your own 
resolution. 

The CuairmMan: That resolution has not been accepted— 

Mr. Doveauas (Cape Breton): Which one? 

The Cuatirman: The resolution of Mr. McKenzie has not been accepted, ‘except 


in part. 
Mr. Doucnias (Cape Breton): It was declared carried. 

Mr. Cowan: I said we were accepting his own resolution by calling these two | 
companies. We have to start, and if we do not start, we will never finish, that is” 
certain. 
The CuairmMan: It is impossible to finish with all the companies from the west. 
That is the obstacle. Mr. McKenzie says that all these men be called. That is a 
physical impossibility, therefore, none shall be called. That is my view. 

Mr. Kererer: The motion I heard was that we pick out two or three, and Mr. ; 
McKenzie was picking out names. | 

The Cuamman: Mr. Reporter, will you read Mr. McKenzie’s motion? | 

Motion read. | ~# 

Mr. Douguas (Cape Breton): Now, will you read mine? vi 

Motion read. | 

The CuatirmMan: Now, read Mr. McKenzie’s again. 

Motion read. 

Mr. Cowan: “Such as the Committee may decide”’— ‘2 

The CuarrMAan: The Committee can only decide the matter in the light off 
resolution which has been passed, “that the coal operatirs be called as witnesses be 
this Committee,” and so on, “that the auditors of all the coal companies appearing | 
before this Committee,” and so on. You are departing from this resolution in decid- 
ing we shall call some and not call others. I think Mr. McKenzie’s motion left it 
open, as I understand it, so that we can get the names of the coal operators who had 
appeared before the Committee and call them. He could not put them in his motion, 
because he did not know the names. . 

Mr. Krererer: Unless my ears deceive me, that is not what he said. | 

The CuarrMan: I care not what Mr. Keefer hag heard. I care only what was | 
in the resolution. 

Mr. Kreerer: It was never contemplated to call all these people except for reasons 
which may arise latter. 

The CHatrMan: The recolint n of Mr. McKenzie’s says that we deal the Satie 
with all. 

Mr. Keerer: With all due deference, Mr. Chairman, that was not what Mr. | 
McKenzie said. | i | 

The CHatrrman: Mr. Reporter, will you read Mr. McKenzie’s resolution again? | 

Motion read. j | ) 

Mr. Krerer: Will you read what was said after that, Mr. Reporter? 

The Cuairman: That has no effect. The only effect is the effect of this resol 

Mr. Krerrer: It was on those remarks that we passed that resolution. 

Mr. McKenzir: I had in mind that the same #mle should apply to all. 
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Mr. Keerer: Certainly, but we are not going to exercise it unley ve have to. 

Mr. Cowan: You cannot do anything else. It is a physical img sibility to do 
ything else. 

Mr. Manare: Will you give me the date of that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman: Which one do you mean? 


Mr. Manarc: The one outlining the original policy. 
Mr. CutsHotm: There were two resolutions. 
Mr. Mawarc : The second one. 


- i'Lthe Cuamman: The twenty-first: “That coal operators called as witnesses by 
this Committee be obliged to furnish the Committee with detailed monthly statements 
“trom 1912 to date, of the cost of production of coal per ton showing therein all items 
eparately entering into said cost, said statement to be certified by their auditors”. 

That waz at the meeting held on April 21st. T think it was entered by the Clerk, 
ater another resolution reading, “all coal operators appearing before this Committee 
fo personally attend with the original costs sheets mentioned in the resolution of 
April 21st, for the purposes of examination thereon” was passed. 


Mr. Oowan: Precisely. “All appearing” and we want these men to appear. 
We do not ask any others. We are naming them now. 


| Mr. Keerer: Should we want others, we can call them later. 
Mr. Cowan: Sure, that: is right. 


Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Young represented about fifty-one or fifty-two per cent of all 
he operators in the West, and according to the resolution they should be here. 


Mr. Krerer: Did I not understand you to say that we were not going to. call 
ul of them, but just two or three of them, did you not say that? 


Mr, McKenzie: No, I said “all” I could not make it anything else but “all”. 
Mr. Keerer: Is that what you said? 
Mr. McKenzie: The notes will show. 


The CuHamman: Will you read Mr. McKenzie’s motion again. 
Motion read. 


i 


» The CuatrMan: I rather resent that sort of thing. I have had this motion read 
three or four times, and I do not propose to have Mr. Keefer represent to this. Com 
mittee that I am misrepresenting this resolution. It is very explicit in its terms thar 
fhe same policy shall apply to all. 


Mr. Keerer: The resolution is very explicit. The conversation that took place 
before the motion was carried should be read, as it was upon that conversation 
receding the motion and following it that we voted. We should have that read. 


_ The CuHatrmMan: The resolution must guide the Committee. It is not the discus- 
ion of the resolution made by Mr. McKenzie or any member of the Committee after- 
vards. It was the resolution voted by the Committee that must guide us. 


Mr. Doveias (Cape Breton): We are dealing specifically with that resolution. 
_ offered a resolution seconded by Dr. Cowan, which I understand you ruled out of 
order. I am very sorry you ruled it out of order. The intention is to make it abso- 
lutely consistent with what has already been done. That is the reason why the reso- 
ution is tendered. Jf you say that the resolution is not in order, I will have to ask 
eave to appeal against your ruling. 

The CuHairMAN: The Committee has heard my ruling. It is quite impossible ay 
his stage of the session, within a few days of the close of the session, to call all th« 
yperators that have appeared before us; and in view of that, it is not carrying out 
bolicy of the Committee to call some of them and not all of them. 
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Mr. Cowan: Then the proper thing to do was to rule out the motion by Mr. 
McKenzie, because my motion is based entirely on his, and is entirely carrying out 
his resolution. So if this motion is out of order his should have been ruled out of 
order. 


ing of the resolution. It says, “Such operators as the Committee shall decide upon.” 


That is not the exact wording. Under the previous resolutions of the Committee, - 
the only operators that the Committee can decide upon are those specified in the 


resolutions of April 21 and April 26, and those are the whole of the operators called 
as witnesses and the auditors of all coal companies appearing before this Committee. 
If you decide on anything else you are not following ne policy as expressed in ‘those 
resolutions. 

Mr. Cowan: I cannot see your line of reasoning: at all. I am quite willing to 


bow to the ruling of the chair at any time, but this is one case where I think you are | 


entirely in error. 


The CHarrMAN: It makes no difference to me what you think. The ruling of — 
the chair is before the Committee, and we must either get down to business or take | 


some action on the ruling of the chair. 
Mr. Douguas: Well, I appeal from the ruling, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuamman: As I said before, if the Committee would just get rid of those» 
prejudices which probably we have in our minds, and consider what is the best work | 
that this Committee can do between now and prorogation—to my mind, the best work | 


we can accomplish is to get our report before the House and have that report dealt 
with. I think the Committee would be in a better frame of mind to come to a 


reasonable and wise decision rather than call a number of coal operators at the cost 


of thousands of dollars to this country, the evidence of whom we cannot get before 


the: Committee before prorogation if we are to present our report. It is absolut 


impossible. 


Mr. Manare: Did not Mr. McKenzie in making his statement say such com-_ 


panies as the Committee shall decide upon should be called ? 
Mr. McKenzie: I may not have been very correct in my language but my inten- 


tion was that every single person or corporation who was represented here either by © 


The CuairMAan: Not at all. I am sorry that I have not before me the exact word- — 


fe Sey 


the manager or by someone else must be treated exactly alike, and that they all be | 


called. 


Mr. Kerrer: I'certainly heard you say such companies as the Committee shall - 


decide upon. 


Mr. Manarc: Did you not go on to state that such companies as the Committ 
shall decide upon be called or should now be called? 


Mr. McKenzie: I may have said that without thinking the matter out fully but 
I also said that if one company was to be called every company should be treated 
alike. Nothing else would be fair unless the companies agreed among themselves 
to send a representative of some of the companies here. Then they would not have 
any reason to complain. If the group in that association in the West that was repre- 
sented here by Mr. Young would agree to send the pay-sheets of one or two of the 
companies, I would have no objection at all. But I do not want to pick out one 
or two companies and make them expose their private business and leave the others 
out, unless they themselves agreed to it. 


Mr. Manare: Mr. Chairman, you gave us your interpretation of Mr. McKenzie’s 
remarks and I take it that it means that all the companies be called. 


The Cuamman: Yes, all that have appeared before this Committee. 


Mr. Maware: And you give as a reason for ruling the motion out of order that 
it is physically impossible. 


\ 
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The CHamman: That is one reason. 
Mr. Manara: That is the reason you 
resolution was introduced. 
Mr. Krerer: May I move— 
The CuHamrMan: Excuse me, let us ge 
explained to the Committee already that i 
‘quite in order. 
* Mr. Manarc: In a measure. 
The Cuamman: I would say fully, in a full measure is quite in order. 
Mr. Manare: That they all be ealled. 
The CuairMan: As the Committee may decide, but the Committ 
in terms of the previous resolutions which cal] for all coal 


should have given when Mr. McKenzie’s 


t this straightened out. I think I have 
n a measure Mr. McKenzie’s resolution is 


y 


ee can only decide 
operators and the auditors 
of all coal companies. When the Committee attempts to decide anything else it is 


‘ b : : : : 
out of order, and any motion purporting to decide anything else than that the auditors 


¢ ; all the coal companies be called is out of order. 

» Mr. Cowan: The only motion that would be in order would be that all those 
companies be called at once, 200 or 800 representatives. It is an utter absurdity. 
Mr. Kerrer: May I move a resolution in amendment to clear the decks ?—I voted 
the resolution under an entirely different apprehension. “Moved by myself 
sconded by whosoever will, that the motion of Mr. McKenzie as to calling auditors 
assed this day be hereby rescinded.” That will get a clear deck. 

Mr. Cowan: No. I think that is just what Mr. McKenzie wants. 


| Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Douglas seconded my motion, and I thought I was quite safe 
im getting him to second it. 


_ Mr, Doveuas: For the benefit of Mr. Keefer, would you kindly read the resolu- 
tion I moved, which the Chairman ruled out of order, and in regard to which I have 
appealed from the Chairman’s decision ? 


_ The Onamman: The Committee has heard your resolution, and it is not necessary 
to read it again. 
_ Mr. McKenzm: If there is to be any appeal, the Chairman must write out his 
tiling. That is the rule. The same rules apply here as in the House, and if there is 
im appeal from the ruling of the Chairman of the Committee of the whole, the ruling 
is written out and then passed back to the Speaker, and a vote is taken. 
Mr. Manarc: A motion for adjournment is always in order, and I move that the 
Jommittee do now adjourn. ! 
Mr. Keerer: You cannot very well adjourn and leave this standing. Let us get 
his straightened out someway. 
_ The Cuamman: Is it the pleasure of the Committee that we adjourn? 
_ Mr. Manare: The motion has not been seconded. 


_- Mr. McKenzie: I second it. 
__ A vote having been taken. 


_The CHairMan: I vote in favour of adjournment. 
~ Mr. Cowan: I would ask that that vote be recorded. 


f 


son 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 17th, at 10.30 a.m. 
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House or Commons 
ComMirreE Room 425, 
Turspay, May 17, 1921. 


| The Special Committee appointed to enquire into all matter pertaining to the 
ture fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Steele, the Chairman, presiding. 


' The Cuarrman: So far as I am aware, we have no witnesses to appear before the 


ommittee this morning. I will read some telegrams which the clerk has just handed 
. They read as follows :— 


Sypyey, N.S., May 16, 1921. 
Tuos. H. Hower, 


Clerk of Committee, | 
Ottawa. 
This acknowledges your telegram May fourteenth. Railway connections make 
it impossible for me to be present Tuesday. The cost sheets are not under my 
direct supervision. JI am Assistant to the General Manager and in that capacity 


am assisting in securing information you require and suggest you advise me of 
extension of time. 


H. H. McCANN. 


Sypney, N.S., May 16, 1921. 
Tuos. S. Howe, 

Clerk of Committee, 
Ottawa. 

I have received your telegram fourteenth. Train connections make it 
impossible for me to be present Tuesday and further it will take some time to 
collect material for which you ask. Please advise me that I may have necessary 
time and I will use my best efforts to secure the available information as early 
as possible. 


KeeRtuM ERR: 


Trenton, N.S., May 16, 1921. 
Tuos. S. Howe, 


Clerk of Committee, House, 
Ottawa, Ont. | 
Have your telegram to Mr. McColl summoning his appearance in Ottawa 
to-morrow. Fear cannot locate him in time for meeting to-morrow but am 
endeavouring to do so. 
A. McKENZIE, 


Private Secretary to Mr. McColl. 
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New Guascow, N.S., May 15, 1921. ° 


Ottawa. 
Yrs date McColl sgd Howe undld party away whereabouts unkn. 


Ont. 


Returned this morning from residence yrs 14th Gordon sgd Howe party 
said to be out of town, unable locate. 


Guace Bay, N.S. May 16, 1921. 
Ont. z 
Pls notify Thos. S. Howe, Clerk of Committee his msg 14th to H. J. 
McCann General Manager Dom Steel Co. Glace Bay, N.S. undeld reason par 


lives in Sydney said ne be away. 
Fyle Clerk by 16a. 


MontTreAL, Que., May 16, 1921. 
Tuos. S. Howe, 
Clerk of Committee, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Your telegram to Mr. D. H. McDougall received Mr. McDougall left for 
New Glasgow have forwarded your message him there. 


Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. 


Hauirax, N.S., May 17, 1921. 
Dr. M. STEELE, 
Chairman Parliamentary Committee on Fuel, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Though I have not received any official notice I see by press despatches me | 
I am required to attend again before Committee and bring many records covering | 
a long period of operations. Unless my immediate return to Ottawa is requested 
I propose leaving meeting of my directors to-morrow and going to head offices | 
of respective companies to secure information despatches indicate are required. 
Have already instructed office staff to get the material ready but I wish to state | 
to collect details asked for will take a considerable time. I will attend before 
Committee with such information as soon as it is possible to assemble it. 


D. H. McDOUGALL. 


Those are all the communications which I have in connection with those | 
witnesses. Yesterday it was decided to ask Mr. Norcross and Mr. Teakle to’ 
appear before the Committee at as early date as possible, and I have the 
following telegrams :— 


MonTrREAL, QUE., May 16, 1921. 
Clerk Fuel Committee, 


Ottawa, Ont. 


) 
Your message received, Mr, Teakle now on way to Ottawa, will be | 


| 
| 
| 


Chateau Laurier to-night. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd. 
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Montreau, Que., May 16, 1921. 
Fuel Committee, Ottawa. 


Mr. Norcross out of city, expected back latter part of week. 


P O. C. BONTAR, 


Secretary. 


Mr. CuisHouM: What is the date of that? 


The CHaiRMAN: May 16. Before I came downstairs Mr. Teakle called me up 
fo say he was in the city. He is up here in connection with an inquiry now going 
on before the special Railway Committee and says that it would be impossible for 
him to appear before the Committee to-day, and he could not say at present when 
e would be able to appear. He would be glad to appear as soon as possible, but 
until he is through with that inquiry he thought it would be impossible for him to 
appear before this Committee. 
There is another matter I wish to bring to your attention. The Committee will 

“Temember that last week it was decided to close the taking of evidence on Saturday, 
or possibly Monday at the latest. We have departed from that decision. I had been 
given the names of several witnesses who desired to appear before the Committee, 
of more or less importance perhaps, but last week when I received these names I 
“immediately wrote to the parties, saying it would be impossible to hear them, as the 
Committee intended to close their hearing Saturday or Monday, and our programme 
was full until that date. However, since the Committee has decided to depart from 
that arrangement and did not close the hearings, I thought the better plan now was 
to bring the names of the parties desiring to appear before the Committee to your 
attention, and let the Committee deal with them. There is a Mr. Graham of Toronto 
who had been recommended to me by two or three parties, who would be glad to 
attend before the Committee and give evidence on the peat question. I learned that 
‘he was in the city to-day and prepared to appear before the Committee if the Com- 
mittee desired, if not to-day at any time the Committee chooses. A Mr. Cromer, 
who is the representative in Ontario of the Board of Railway Commissioners, I am 
told, can give the Committee much valuable information. I saw an article of Mr. 
‘Cromer’s, and it seems to me his evidence would be valuable if the Committee chose 
| to. take the time at this stage of the proceedings to hear him. _ 
We have also a communication from Mr. Jackson, of Toronto, who is interested 
in the charcoal range, which he is anxious to have brought to the attention of the 
-Fuel Committee. Yesterday Colonel Mackie brought to my attention the fact that 
‘there is in the country at present, and in this district, I think at Pembroke, a Mr. 
| Brown, who has had about twenty years’ experience in connection with the peat 
industry in Europe. Colonel Mackie’s suggestion was that if the Fuel Committee 
‘could hear him he was sure, after having had a conversation with Mr. Brown, that 
he would give us some very valuable information on the peat industry in Europe. © 


Mr. Ross: Does he know anything about the situation in Canada at all? 
The CyairMAN: I do not know that he does, because he has just arrived. I 
‘promised Colonel Mackie I would bring his name before the Committee this morning. 
° Mr. Hockxen: Have you decided not to call Mr. Graham, of Toronto? 

The Cuarman: I wrote him last week to that effect. 

Mr. Hockxen: He had a process for drying peat which was said to be economical 

and efficient. , 
Mr. Keerer: Is there a committee on peat? 
Mr. Hocken: There is a joint committee. 
Mr. Keerer: Is there not a proper place for these peat gentlemen to appear? 
Mr. Hocxen: I am not pressing it. This gentleman came to see me in Toronto. 
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Mr. CuisHotm: It would be very satisfactory if we could get him here. He 
has made a special study of it. 

The Caiman: The Committee fate come to a decision on the question 
whether we are going to hear any new witnesses or not. If the Committee choose to 
hear them, then select them from this list, or any other names that might be sug- 
gested of those you desire to hear. 

Mr. Manarc: The matter of new witnesses mote seem to hinge round how we 
intended to dispose of those we have already called for. Those wires would indicate 
a willingness on the part of at least some of the men to give us the information we 
have asked for, if we give them time to procure it. I think if we are going to give 
the time for Mr. McDougall and this other gentleman whose name was mentioned, 
then we would have time to take other witnesses if we thought it advisable. 

Mr. Cowan: How long is it since we first sent notice that we required the 
presence of these witnesses here? The question is whether they are making any, 
reasonable effort to be here. : 

The CuierKk or THE Committee: A letter was written to them April 29. 

Mr. Manarc: That would be the first notice that was given to Mr. Wolvin, 
would it? 

The CLERK oF THE CommirtTee: Mr. McDougall and Mr. Wolvin. 

Mr. McKenziz: Was it since then we examined both Wolvin and McDougall? 

The CHarMan: No, before that. 

Mr. Cowan: It would appear to me as if they had made no progress whatever in 
the matter of getting this information that we want between then and now. It would 
look to me as though they were just starting in—accepting their statements in good: 
faith—to do what we asked them three weeks ago. 

Mr. McKenziz: What did you say to them on the 29th? 

The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: The telegram reads as follows:— 


D. H. McDovugatu, Esgq., 
President, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., 
New Glasgow, N.S. 
Dear Sir,— 


By direction of the Fuel Committee of the House of Commons, I am 
transmitting a copy of Motion adopted by said Committee at a meeting held 
on Thursday, April 21. The motion reads as follows :— 


x 


“That Coal Operators called as witnesses by this Committee, be obliged 
to furnish the Committee with detailed monthly statements from 1912 to 
date, of the cost of productions of coal per ton, showing therein all items ’ 
separately entering into said cost. ‘Said statement be certified by their’ 
auditors.” 
At a meeting held on Thursday, April 26, the Committee made the above | 

motion, more explicit, by resolving thus:— | 


“'That the Auditors of all coal companies appearing before this Conn 
mittee do personally attend with the original cost sheets mentioned in the | 
Resolution of April 21, for the purpose of examination thereon.” | 
Please be good enough to inform me, by wire, on what day the auditors | 


of your company will be able to appear in person before the Committee with | 
original papers in question. 


Respectfully, | 
(Sgd) THOS. S. HOWE, | 
Clerk Fuel Committee. 
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Then the summons based on that letter was sent on May 3. 
_ Mr. McKenzm: To whom was the summons adressed ? , 
The CierkK: To Mr. McDougall and Mr. Wolvin. 
Mr. Dovuctas: To appear on what date? 
The CLERK: (Reads) 


“You are hereby summoned and required to cause Archibald McColl, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, to appear in room 
425, House of Commons at 10.30 a.m. Wednesday, May 11, 1921, and to then 
and there produce original monthly cost sheets from 1912 to date showing cost 
of production of coal per tor and all items and details separately entering into 
said cost and all other papers in any way relating to same.” 


Mr. McKenzie: That is May 3rd? 
The CLERK: May 3rd. 


Mr. McKenzie: Have we any knowledge of when that citation reached the parties 
0 whom it was addressed ? 

Mr. Cowan: That was sent by wire? 

The Cuerk: Yes. 


_ Mr. Cowan: And if it was not delivered, you would be immediately notified to 
hat effect. There is no question as to its delivery. 


The Cirrk: I think that these telegrams read by the Chairman are the first 
ficial notification. 


Mr. Dovetas: Since then we had a wire on the 12th from Mr. McDougall. First, 
he Chairman had a wire on the 10th in which Mr. McDougall said he was writing. I 
hink that appears in the evidence. It was not directed to the Clerk, but to the 
Chairman. On the 10th, Mr. McDougall said he was writing, and on the 12th, he 

yired the Clerk of the Committee saying that he had not mailed his letter of the 10th. 
The circumstance to my mind look very, very bad. A person wires on the 10th of the 
Month that he is writing a letter explaining the matter, and then on the 12th, he 
telegraphs again saying that he has not mailed the letter of the 10th. That does not 
look like playing the game. 


Mr. Manare: I think that was on account of their solicitor appearing. 


Mr. Dovucias: I take it that it was the very plain duty of these gentlemen to 
‘attend anyway, and if they did not have the documents, or if there was any reasonable 
‘explanation, or any explanation at all, that they desired to give, this was the place 
to make it. But they certainly have to attend. Now, if instead of these telegrams— 
|this is not a debating society that we are carrying on between those people in Nova 
Scotia and this Committee—those people could attend, and if they have any explanation 
" 0 make, here is the place to make it, before this Committee. 


1 


Mr. Keerer: Is there anybody here representing those people who can say when 

‘they could attend? any counsel or anybody else? 

The CHairman: You will remember that the companies have already been repre- 
ented before the Committee by counsel in the person of Mr. Chrysler. Whether that 
Was a proper procedure for them to take, or not, is perhaps open to question. 

| Mr. CuisHoum: There is no doubt that these people are going to come. There is 

n0 doubt that we are going to get this information, surely. 

Mr. Cowan: There is a very great doubt. 

Mr. CuisHotm: I do not care what anybody else says; so far as I am concerned, 

I take it that those people have to come here, and we have the machinery to bring 

them here; that is all. 

The CHamrMAN: The Clerk wishes to read two other telegrams. 
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The CiLerK (Reads): 
Ottawa, May 11. — 
D. H. McoDouvaeatu, Esa., . 
Vice-President, Dominion Coal Company, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


At a meeting of Fuel Committee this morning, I was instructed by Com- 
mittee to require you to have your auditors McColl and Gordon with the 
necessary documents, appear before this Committee not later than Friday, the 
18th inst., at 10.30 o’clock at Room 425 House of Commons. 


(Signed) THOMAS. S. HOWE, | 
Clerk: of the Fuel Committee. 


This telegram is undated. 


THomas Howe, 
Secretary, Parliamentary Committee on Fuel. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Your telegram received. We are submitting matter to our legal advisers 
and will reply after they have given consideration. In view changed conditions 
I have withheld letter to Dr. Steele mentioned in my telegram May 10th. 


D. H. McDOUGALL. 


Mr. Doucias: You say that the telegram is undated? 
The CierK: It is undated in this. 


Mr. Dovuaias: My recollection is that that telegram was dated May 12th. That) 
was the point I was making. Mr. McDougall telegraphed on the 12th stating that 
he was not sending the letter which he said he was mailing on the 10th inst. It looked, 
a very bad thing. | 

Mr. Cowan: I cannot for the life of me see how we are going to make any report 
dealing with the Nova Scotia situation and the prospect of getting Nova Scotia coal 
into Quebec and Ontario until we know something about the cost of that coal. Until 
we get that information, I do not know how we can act and bring our report into the 
House. We have nothing to report. I do not want to recommend that any action be 
taken to assist Nova Scotia in bringing in that coal until I know the basis on which 
we can get that coal. 

Mr. McKenzie: We have the sworn testimony of the sales agent of the Dominifin| 
Coal Company as to what he can land the coal at Montreal for. We can say that we, 
do not believe him if we like and that we should get better evidence; but we have’ 
that evidence. 

The CuerK: The typist in getting ate telegram ph left the date out. I see. 
the date was Montreal, May 12th. 

Mr. Dovucuas: That was my recollection. Would you read the telegram of 
May 10th? : , 

The CLerK: I have not got it, I never saw it. 

Mr. Doucias: That telegram was read here. 

Mr. Krrrer: To make a long story short, as Mr. McDougall has wired that he 
will be here, why not act on that telegram and fix a time? 

Mr. Cowan: That is good business, but we have fixed so many times in connec- 


tion with this matter. None of them state in their telegrams how long it will take, o or 
how long they will require to have the information. ; | 


' 
| 
| 


i 


| 
| 
} 
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Mr. Krerer: We cannot undo the past. 
ometime. Let us deal with that now. 
Mr. Cowan: 


Mr. McDougall says he can be here at 


I do not want to ask them to do anything that is not reasonable. 
Mr. Cuisnotm: Mr. MeDougall does not say he will not come. 


Mr. Dovctas: No, but he stated on 10th May that he was writing the Chairman 
f the Committee, and on 12th May that telegram was read. Inadvertently, the date 
vas dropped out of the copy of the telegram which Mr. Howe read, but it appears that 


it was dated May 12th; and on May 12th he wired that he was not sending the letter 


eferred to in his telegram of May 10th. The telegram of May 10th does not appear 
fo be there. . 


| The CuairmMan: Does the Committee wish that telerram? I do not know whether 
the telegram came to me or to the Clerk. If it came to me, it will be with the tele- 
rams relating to the Committee in my room, 
_ Mr. Ross: It has been suggested that it is on the record. 
The Cuairman: I think it is. I do not know what is to 
that telegram anyway, but just to let the Committee under 
ndeavouring to reserve anything from the knowledge of the Co 
iit. 
Mr. Doveras: I was not suggesting anything of the kind. 
The CHamman: In fact, I cannot recall at 


ram or Mr. Howe. I think it was Mr. Howe, 
Steele. 


be gained by reading 
stand that I am not 
mmittee, I will go and 


present whether I received the tele- 
because he referred to writing to Dr. 


Mr. Doucias: Personally I do not know who r 


eceived it, nor do I impute any 
notive to anyone. But the point is important inasmuch as we are dealing with Mr. 
(cDougall’s further telegram, and the question is, can we deal with it as having 


‘been sent in good faith or not, and I say on the question of good faith that in the 
‘telegram sent on the 10th of May Mr. McDougall said he was writing on the 12th, and 
| iL at on the 12th he telegraphed that he had not sent the letter. That should be 
considered along with this present telegram. 
Mr. Keerrer: This telegram from Mr. McDougall of May 17th, is definite and 
also indefinite. He says: 

“Unless my immediate return to Ottawa is re 
meeting of my directors to-morrow and going to he 
ei panies.” 

Where is that? 
Mr, McKenzre: New Glasgow and Sydney. 


“To secure information despatches indicate are required. Have already 

instructed office staffs to get the material ready but I wish to state to collect 

- details asked for will take a considerable time. I will attend before Committee 
with such information as soon as it is possible to assemble jt.” 


‘There is nothing definite about that. 


quested, I propose leaving 
ad offices of respective ecom- 


The Cuamrman: I will read this telegram which appears in the record, though I 
oO not think it is the one Mr. Douglas refers to. (Reads). 


Montrmat, QuEBEC, 


Mr. Srer.e, May 10th, 1991, 
Chairman, Parliamentary Fuel Committee, 


House of Commons, 
/ Orrawa, Ont. 
“Regret will be unable to have ready for Wednesday cost data which has 
been requested by Fuel Committee. Writing.” 
D. H. McDOUGALL. 
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fl 
Mr. Dovcuas: That is the one. £ 
The Cuamman: That is already on the records of the Committee. t 
Mr. Cowan: How long do you suggest giving them to be heard, Mr. Keefer? 


Mr. Krerrer: What I would say is this: The House is going to prorogue shortly 
and we may report as to the advisability of continuing this investigation. The 
matter was of importance because our National Railways wanted coal, and the parties: 
could not agree upon the price. We had evidence given with great variation betwee 
April 14th and the present time, and since then the parties have come together an 
agreed upon a. price, that is the railways and the coal company. The price of this. 
coal is only material in this respect, does it affect the question of supply? Otherwise, | 
we have no function in my judgment in going into any other question as to wheth a 
this company is profiteering, getting too high prices, or anything of the kind. But 
if the price of coal has any relation to the supply of coal, we ought to get that infor- 
mation. We do not want to know whether they are losing money or making money, | 
We want to get the price of the coal. I do not care a rap whether we get the cost) 
sheets or not. We want the price of that coal now and a year from now. That is the . 
information we want, and let us bend our energies toward getting it. It is clear that 
this company does not want to supply that material. They have done everything they | 
can to avoid giving it, and that may be their right and privilege, but we have a right 
to know what the price is. | 


The CuamrmMan: I would suggest that we hear Mr. Guthrie. He is present ald i 
will address the Committee for the companies if the Committee desires. What is the | 
wish of the Committee ? ; 


Mr. Manara: I see no use in hearing counsel. I made a suggestion the last day 
that we immediately summon a responsible official of these companies to come here and | 
state what they would or would not do, so that we would know where we are at. | 
Counsel cannot answer questions for the company. Mr. Chrysler was here the othame | 
day, and we are just as far behind as we were before he appeared. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the Committee desire to hear Mr. Guthrie? . 
Mr. Ross: It cannot do any harm. 


Mr. McKenzie: I have to appear in another place this morning, and I must 
retire, but before I leave I desire to say that I have no objection alates to the 
Dominion Coal Company and the Nova Scotia Steel Company coming here and | 
producing every shred of evidence they possess in regard to costs, provided other — 
companies are treated in the same way. We passed a resolution to that effect, and | 
if after I retire you pass a resolution to bring the Dominion Coal Company and the 
Nova Scotia Steel Company here I presume the same treatment will be meeted out | 
to others. 


The CHairMAN: Do you want to hear Mr. Guthrie? 


Mr. Manare: I have no objection, but we should take some action to get some 
responsible party connected with the company here. 4 


Mr. iCowan: I have no objection to hearing Mr. Guthrie. . 


Mr. Norman Guturiz, K.C.: I have not much to gay, except that when the wit- 
nesses are unfortunately unable to appear, owing to circumstances outlined in the 
telegrams it 1s necessary for someone to be here, I think, as a matter of courtesy to 
the Committee to make the proper excuse. This matter, from our point of view, | 
was really not settled until last Friday, or practically until Saturday morning. I 
think I am correct in saying that when large corporations receive notice to produce 
what one might call unusual figures, it is necessary, in the interest of the share- 
holders of the comapny and others, to submit the question to counsel and see what 
their legal rights are. I ‘was unfortunately not able to be present last Friday, and 
Mr. Chrysler was good enough to present the legal aspect of the case. I do not think 

[Mr. Norman Guthrie.] @ oy. 


fa! 
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he company can be accused of any discourtesy or contempt for the Committee in 
ally placing what seemed to be its legal position before the Committee. The matter 
understand was of such importance that the Committee did not undertake to 
acide it, but referred it to Parliamentary counsel; so that I assume there must 
ave been some legal question as to whether the resolution constituting this Com- 
ittee authorized the production of such information. Mr. Gisborne, I understand, 
on Saturday morning gaye an opinion with which I personally probably would not 
agree, but nevertheless we are prepared to bow to his decision and accept it, and the 
ommittee accepted it. But-I would point out, in fairness to the companies in 
Terence to this, that that was the only definite decision on the matter as to whether 
were bound to produce the figures or not. That was followed immediately by a 
mmons. Dr. Cowan moved a resolution and fixed to-day at 10.30 as the day of the 
return of the summons. Perhaps it was not considered by the Committee that the 
gentlemen who were being summoned lived in a remote part of the country, and 
that in Nova Scotia Sunday is a dies non and that principle is rigourously enforced, 
and telegrams are not delivered on Sunday. Mr. McDougall’s wire indicates that he 
las not received the telegram as yet. I suggest, in fairness to these officers, that 
here should not be any suggestion that there is any bad faith. As soon as the 
matter was decided on ‘Saturday the Committee took the appropriate action, and on 
xehalf of the company I am prepared to say that they are entirely agreeable to bow 
‘0 the will of the Committee. , If the (Committee wants ‘the figures they will be pro- 
iced. It is possible—and I do not wish to be misunderstood in this matter—that 
when they are produced we may ask that they shall be treated in a confidential] way. 
[am sure it is not the desire of the Committee to place the company in a disad- 
rantageous position by publishing broadcast highly confidential figures, and therefore 
| think, ‘when they produce them, as they will, we will ask the Committee to treat 
hem confidentially, and perhaps submit them to a sub-committee for consideration. 
My instructions from My. McDougall are that he will be here as soon as possible 
vith the figures, will submit them to the Committee, and will in every respect meet 
he ‘Committee, and bow to their decision, and I say that there is no possible inten- 
ion to show any discourtesy or any contempt, and we deprecate very much any 
xpressions being sent broadcast in regard to bad faith. We wish to be before the 
smmittee in perfect good faith and to give them what it was finally decided on 
Maturday we ought to give them. All we ask is time to get this, and Mr. McDougall, 
t the meeting of the directors, will probably authorize the production of the figures. 
t was agreed on Saturday that was necessary and he will get the figures and be here. 
would suggest, with great respect, that perhaps ‘Saturday morning at 10.30 would 
ive him ample time to be here. I am making that suggestion without any authority, 
it I think that will give ample time. I think in all fairness to the company the 
yommittee should give us this length of time to be here and lay the figures before 


6} 


” Mr. Kerrsr: I would suggest that we act on that suggestion, and fix Saturday 
lorning, and in the meantime get ready to make our report on all other matters, 
nd leave that part still in abeyance, and if there is any further testimony to be 
alled, we will get it in at once. | 
Mr. Cowan: Do you move that it be fixed for Saturday morning? 
Mr. Keerer: Yes. 
_ Mr. Cowan: I second that motion, 
The Cuarman: It is not a very good morning to meet. 

Mr. Keerer: Possibly Friday. 
Mr. GuTurieE; I wanted to suggest a day which would make it possible for him 
be here. I do not want to have to appear again before the Committee. 


7 Mr. Keerer: Let it be Saturday. 
[Mr. Norman Guthrie.] 
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The CuaimMan: We will make it convenient to attend that day. It is moved by 
Mr. Keefer, seconded by Mr. Cowan, that we arrange for hearing Mr. McDougall on 
Saturday morning. 

Mr. Cowan: And that a wire be despatched to that effect. 

Mr. Guturie: I will wire him immediately. 

The motion was carried. | 

Mr. Keerer: It would be a good idea to clean up the question of whether you 
want to call any more witnesses. 

The CHarRMAN: Yes, I think that is important. 

Mr. Kererer: I would suggest that all the testimony relating to peat be con- 
sidered better to be tendered before the Fuel Committee who are working specially 


on that problem, and are much more competent to deal with it than we are. That 
disposes of two or three witnesses. Hy 


Mr. Cowan: That affects Ontario particularly, and if Ontario is agreeable, it 
is satisfactory to me. 

The CHarRMAN: Could we not decide that we shall hear no further witnesses 
than have already been called? 

Mr. Krerer: You said there was somebody you would like to call. 

The Cuamman: No; I desire to call noobody. My feeling is that the Committee’ 
should hear no more witnesses, and that we should get our report ready. s 


' 


Mr. Kreerer: There is only one witness that I think we ought to call before we 
close, and that is Mr. Teakle. 

The CuairmMAn: He has been called, and will appear as soon as convenient. Mr. 
Norcross has been called. | 

Mr. Kerrer: He has not given evidence. 

The CHairman: No. 

Mr. Krerer: He is in the city to-day, and perhaps we could call him to-morrow. 
He will speak in regard to the supply of coal to his own Canadian Merchant Marine.’ 
He can tell you all about the question of transportation of coal from Nova Scotia to 
Montreal, and also the cost of transportation to the Lakes, and give all that informa- 
tion. | 

Mr. Cuisnotm: You can get all that in the report of the Committee upstairs. 
Mr. Teakle gave evidence the other day covering all these things. | 

Mr, Cowan: We should have it first hand. | 

Mr. CutsHotm: He is well prepared for it. R 
"The Cuairman: My understanding from him was that he would not be able to | 
appear to-morrow. It will probably be several days until he will be able to appear, 
as he does not know how long he will be detained before the Railway Committee, and| 
he wants a little time to prepare. 

Mr. Mauarc: I suggest that it be left in the hands of the Chairman to arrange. 

Mr. CutsHoum: What about the representation of the Western Mines? 

Mr. Dovatas: In that connection, at the last meeting of the Committee I made 
an appeal from the decision of the Chairman, but I am not particularly desirous of 
going on with that matter of the appeal, but should occasion arise when it might be 
desired to have a reversal of the opinion, if !it were possible by the Committee, I 
would desire to bring it up perhaps at a future time. 

The CuamrmMan: Mr. Douglas will remember, and every member of the Committee 
will recall, that a motion to adjourn the Committee was called before the appeal waz 
taken up, and a motion to adjourn is always in order, and therefore the Committee) 
adjourned without the appeal being disposed of. | 


, 


SS 
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Mr. CuisHotm: When I was interrupted I was asking what was going to be done 
th respect to the Western coal mine operators. The whole matter is before the 
ommittee. We passed a resolution the other day. I took the position that those 
len from the East should come here, but I say it is not fair to bring them from the 
wast and leave the West alone. I want it to be clearly understood that I desire to 
2e the representatives here. 
Mr. Cowan: That is absolutely a good position. 


The only question is one of 
ime, 


Mr, CuisHotm: You are prepared to stay till August. 
Mr. Cowan: Yes, but the rest of you are not. 
_ Mr. CuisHotm: Who says so? 


Mr. Cowan: My little willingness in the case does not enter into it. If you can 
t them here in time I quite 


agree with you, but I wish to correct the statement 
at this is the first company that has been asked to state their case. The Grand 


trunk Pacific came here through Mr. Vaughan, and they told us they had a mine in 
eration, and they gave us the costs. 


Mr. Buarr: It was Mr. Kaye. 


Mr, Cowan: He gave us the costs, and consequently this is not the first com- 
ny which has been asked to tell the Committee what it costs to produce their coal. 


air. Doers :- Andithe Inverness Coal Company costs were given in detail. 
The CHamman: There is nothing before the Committee. 
Mr. Kererrr: What is the question about 


a ruling? 
The Cuairman: If there is 


a motion, let us get it before the Committee. 
_ Mr. Hocxen: Ts there anything more to do to-day? 
Mr. Keerer: There is a motion before the Committee undisposed of which was 
mterrupted by a motion to adjourn. 
_ Mr. Dovcenras: 


Will you read the motion by Mr. Cowan and the ruling by the 
hair ? 


| The Cuatrrman: What business do you wish to bring before the Committee in 
connection with that? 

_ Mr. Dovetas: Dr. Chisholm has raised the point that he is very desirous of 
aving the Western Representatives here, and my motion was to the effect that two 
of the largest companies be called to produce their original cost sheets and practically 
a the same terms—I want to get it in identically the same terms as the resolution 
(Bregard to the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal, and the Dominion Coal. and I made 
(hat as a motion, if you remember, and it was seconded I think, by Dr. Cowan, and 
jhe ruling was that that motion was out of order, from which I afterwards entered 
im appeal, or stated that I desired to appeal from the ruling of the Chair, and now that 
‘he matter has been brought up by Dr. Chisholm, desiring to have this motion here, 
feel exactly in the same position, that we should not take the costs sheets from repre- 
entatives from the East exclusively. If there is any good purpose to be served, I 
mk the western men should also be required to produce the original cost sheets. I 
i cognize the difficulty, at the same time, of having them appear here within the 
mited time at the disposal of the Committee. 


Mr. CuisHorm: My information is that the head office is at Toronto. 
The Onamman: Let Mr. Douglas finish his statement. 


Mr. Doveras: But with regard to appealing against the ruling of the Chair, I 
: 1 very slow to do that, and I would prefer not to appeal. 


| 


The CuairMAn: Do you wish to deal with the appeal which you made yesterday ? 
that what you desire? 
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Mr. Dovetas: Perhaps you would rule now, if a similar motion were made 
There might be a slight change in the terms as to the western companies that suoul¢ 
be required to come. If you would entertain such a motion as that, without appealing 
from your decision of yesterday, I would be glad to substitute it. 


The OnairMAn: Let me get this clear. You have repeatedly referred to appealing 
from the Chairman’s ruling on the original motion. Do you wish to press that before 
the Committee this morning? Why are you referring to the appeal which you mad 
yesterday ? : 

Mr. Cowan: . Because you ruled the motion out of order. 

The CHairRMAN: You have referred several times to your appeal from my ruling 

Mr. Dovetas: Do you wish the Committee to deal with your appeal. f 

Mr. Dovetas: Right. 

The CHairMAN: Do you wish the (Committee to deal with your appeal? 

Mr. Douetas: Perhaps that would be the best way to dispose of it. | 

The CuairmMan: If it is necessary, I am prepared to deal with it. If an appea 
is made against the ruling of the Chair, it must be dealt with immediately. It wal 
not dealt with immediately on account of a motion for adjournment being moved an¢ 


carried. Therefore, it is out of order to deal with it now. That disposes of th: 
appeal question. 


A! 


Mr Cowan: Supposing it is correct, as Dr. Chisholm says, that some of thes: 
companies have their head offices in Toronto, it would be quite possible to call them 
if you are willing to let us call them. But you have ruled that we cannot call them| 
It would be convenient, and it could be done, and then we would be treating al 
parties fairly. But you ruled against it. 


The CuarrMan: Is there anything before the Committee? Any motion ?: 
Mr. Cowan: Will you entertain another motion ? 7 
The CuHamrMan: I will entertain any motion which any member of the Committe! 
makes. | 


Mr. Cowan: Then I would move what is practically the same motion, that th 
International Coal & Coke Company and Crows Nest Company be called. I mov} 
that these two companies be required to appear here with their cost sheets coverin)| 
the period indicated in the motion dealing with the same matter in reference to 4 
Nova Scotia companies. 


Mr. Dovcias: I second that motion. 


ft 


Discussion followed. | 
Mr. Dovetas: What were the minutes of yesterday’s proceedings ? i | 


The Minutes of yesterday’s proceedings having been read by the Clerk. 


Mr. Cowan: I see that my motion was ruled out of order. 


‘Mr. Keerer: It does not follow from Mr. McKenzie’s motion that all shoulda 4 
called. | 


‘Mr. Cowan: The ruling still stands. My idea is to issue a summons to the a 
panies that can come here. There is no sense’ in issuing summonses to all the com’ 
panies when they could not possibly get here in time. We must admit the principl’ 
laid down by Dr. Chisholm. | 


‘ hed 


Mr. Kererer: It does not follow that we have to call them all. | 


The CuatrRMAN: There is a motion before the Committee. 


Mr. Cowan: I just want to get the names of the two companies that have ts 
head offices in Toronto. 
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_ The Cuamman: I would like to say for the information of the Committee, that, 
so far as the Chairman’s rulings are concerned, they are made by the Chairman and 
not by Mr. Keefer. 

Mr. Kererrr: There is no question about that; nobody doubts that. But we 
ely have a right to attend to our resolutions this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Keefer is instructing the Committee as to what the rulings 
of the Chairman should be. The ruling shall be according to the judgment of the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Keerrr: Quite right. 


Mr. Cowan: I move, seconded by Mr. Douglas, that the auditors of the Hillcrest 
Uoal Company, the Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., and the Rosedale Coal Company be sum- 


noned to appear before the Committee, bringing with them their original cost sheets 
rom 1912 to date. 


Mr. Mauare: Js that motion definite enough? You remember the information 
that Mr. McKenzie gave us, that there was no use summoning an employee, as it were, 
of the company, that you want to summon a man in authority, and instruct him to 
go this. 
Mr. Cowan: I am not a lawyer, and I cannot answer that point, but I want to 
| summons someone who will bring the information. If that is not the right party, 
[ will change it. | 
| Mr. Doveras: I do not think these companies are going to be so technical as the 
| other companies. I think the companies in the east act foolishly, and not in their own 
interests, and I do not think the western companies would act so foolishly. 
Mr. Cowan: Mr. Keefer suggests the secretary of the company, and I am prepared 
to change it. 
Mr. Doveias: If you remember the wording of our resolution, we instructed Mr. 
'M eDeugall to cause so-and-so to attend with the book. It is only to get the matter 
cleared up. The secretary is only an employee of the company. I thing I would take 
the president. 
Mr. Cowan: I will insert the president. 
The CHairMAN: The motion will read:— 


- “That the President of the Hillcrest Coal Company, and the Brazeau 
Collieries, Ltd., and the Rosedale Coal Company be summoned to appear before 
- the Committee bringing with them their original costs sheets from 1912 to date.” 
I inust, to be consistent with my ruling yesterday, declare this motion out of 
der. 
Mr. Keerer:. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 


‘The Cuarrman: Then, shall the decision of the Chair be sustained. 


A vote having been taken 


The CHAIRMAN: The decision of the Chair is not sustained. I feel very much 
ike refusing to put this motion and to dissever my connections with the Committee, 
| can only express my views that this is the most ridiculous motion I think I have 
ver seen brought before a Committee. In the closing days of the session we propose 
fo call men from far distant Alberta to give evidence here—impossible to be accomp- 
ished. I do not like to impute motives, but I can see only one reason for pressing 
he motion to-day. The Committee cannot possibly hear this evidence before proro- 
ration. ‘The men are bound to come here at a cost of hundreds of dollars to the 
Juntry; no purpose can be served, no purpose connected with the work of this Com- 
ittee can be served, and why should the Committee persist in following this course. 
state my objections in that way before putting the motion. 
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You have heard the motion. Is it the pleasure of the Committee to adopt this. 
motion. | 


A vote having been taken 
The CuarrmMan: The motion is carried. 
Any further business before the Committee this morning? 


Mr. Hocken: Mr Graham of Toronto is here, and he has not been subpoenaed at 
all. If the Committee has time I would like him to tell us what he knows about he 
process for preparing peat. 

Mr. Mauara: Was the suggestion made that that might be paferred to the Peat 
Committee? 

Mr. Kererer: The question of peat is a scientific one, and a great dealsof money. 
has been spent experimenting on it, so far without results, except a sun-drying process. 
Therefore there is a special Committee dealing with this special appropriation, testing 
it and so forth. I think it is better for that matter to go to the peat Committee. 


Mr. Hocken: I move that Mr. Graham be heard. ; 
Mr. Manara: I second the motion. e 


The motion was carried. | 


JAMES GRAHAM, called, sworn and examined. 
2. > 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What interest have you in connection with the peat industry ?—A. My position 

is based on 16 years of more or less continuous experimental work in connection with 
peat. I claim to have a process by which the peat can be put on a successful com-| 
mercial basis. I do not ask any person to accept my bald statement, but what I ask) 
is that a Peat Committee of the best engineers in Canada be appointed. It is! 
sufficiently important to justify that a Committee of the best engineers should pass) 
upon this question before further public money be expended on experiments. The 
question is this: I claim that it has been conclusively proven, during 16 years of | 
experiments in Canada, and more particularly during the past 11 years, that the sun-| 
drying method, during the past three years, by the Joint Committee in the matter’ 
of sun-drying, has been proved to be absolutely impracticable, under existing conditions 
in Canada; that we should have an invesigation by a competent body of engineers; by 
competent I mean that the engineers must not be committed to any special process, or! 
connected with any interest having patents to sell, or in any way directly or indirectly 
interested in the peat question, to be competent to apply the acid test to all the 
methods tried in the last few years. It will not take long, and I desire especially: to | 
test the methods tried out during the past eleven years. I would also ask that this| 
Committee be required to make an estimate of what this fuel has cost up to date per | 
ton as a business man, as a commercial engineer or an industrial engineer would) 
estimate it, take in all the overhead charges, and make.a report to the Government as 
to how much this fuel has cost up to date. The second proposition would be then to) 
make, in comparison, an examination of what I have got to show of what I have done, | 
the relative value, the comparative value of the fuel I propose to make, which is car- | 
bonized peat briquettes really on a small scale, compared to that which is now being | 
carried on to a large extent in carbonizing lignite, peat being similar to lignite or even | 
a lower grade in quality. I claim the raw sun-dried peat is absolutely worthless for | 
Canadian service. For instance take galvanized peat, I claim it will be proved con-- 
clusively if any person investigates, that the man who has burned this coal during the 
last few years has found that it is worthless as a heating system in Canada. That! 
being the case, it is then admitted by those who advocate or are responsible for the 
[Mr James Graham.] 7 
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sun-drying method which is being carried on, that it is absolutely useless for ‘the 
urnace, which is the universal heating system in Canada, and is only usable for a 
grate or range, and of, course with the present price of fuel, that would be an extra- 
vagant method of heating. So that we want a fuel to take the place of hard eoal for 
domestic purposes. IJ saw in the paper the other day a statement by Mr. Anrep, who is 
responsible for that, that three tons of sun-dried peat equals two tons of anthracite 
eoal. No engineer in Canada would endorse that statement, because all fuel values are 
tested by the Calorific test, which will show sun-dried peat as 6,000 B.T.U. to 6,500 
B.T.U. for the best quality. Mr. Nystrom, representative of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, confirms that statement. Now we all know that hard coal is 13,000 to 14,000 


| B.T.U. How can you make out that three tons of that is going to equal two tons of 
hard coal. I have got a sample here of the carbonized briquettes, if anybody wants to 
| look at it. The calorific test shows it is a perfect substitute for hard coal, and has 
12,000 B.T.U. compared with an average of 13,000 for hard coal, and 6,000 to 6,500 for 
sun-dried peat. I have a statement here in my pocket which I need not read, but it 
covers the whole situation. It is a large question, as some of you gentlemen remarked 
here. I have a brief statement here showing the main features of the proposition 
and what it means. I have an estimate here of the kind of plant I would propose to 
erect to deal with the bog at Alfred, where the Government has been experimenting 
for eleven years. That bog contains enough raw material to make about 3,500,000 tons 
of carbonized briquettes, and I would propose to select about 2,500 acres. The total 
area was 6,000 acres; take about 2,500 acres of it in the centre of the bog and put ina 
plant to turn out 120,000 tons per annum per season, about 260 days, which can be done 
with an equipment costing, according to a statement I have here, based on the estimates 
of competent engineers, and my own experimental work, the total amount of apparatus 
for that would cost in round figures $800,000. It would require about ninety hands to 
operate, three eight hour shifts, allowing 20 per cent on the capital investment, which 
would be $160,000, and $90,000 for wages; that is about $4 a day for the average 
-labourer—most plants are eight hour day. Then there would be thirty thousand dollars 
for incidental expenses, and the total cost of the 120,000 tons would be $280,000. That 


would amount to $2.35 a ton. That is excluding the by-products. Now, as Mr. Ross 
remarked the other day in the discussion on lignites, in carbonizing litnite— and the 
same would apply to peat—there are valuable by-products which ean be obtained, the 
profits on which according to my estimate would amount to $100,000 a year. Take 
sulphate of ammonia, we can get from $50 to $60 a ton, and there would be 2,000 tons 
in such a plant as I have mentioned. There would be 12,000 tons of tar worth $8 a ton. 
Taking those by-products, and applying the profits of say $100,000 would make the 
et cost of the fuel $1.40 ia ton. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. That is delivered at the plant?—A. F. O. B. at the plant. 

Q. That would be in its raw state at the plant?—A. The equipment is practically 
on the edge of the bog and the quantity of material treated would yield a net output 
of 460 tons a day. The quantity of wet peat treated daily to make that would be about 
8,000 tons, reckoned at 88 per cent water. About 80 per cent of the water is extracted 
with the presses. It is a very simple engineering problem, and you must have the 
Tight system for de-hydrating peat? My proposal is to take the wet peat direct from 
the bog to the plant and convert it into what is practically an artificial in 24 hours; 
instead of waiting all summer to dry it down to 25 per cent to 35 per cent as is the 
“ease with the sun-drying process. An important objection to the latter is that the 
consumer i8 not only paying freight and delivery charges on a low ‘grade fuel, but 
he is paying for the transportation of 200 tons of water in 800 tons of fuel. This 
quantity of fuel would produce about the same amount of heat as 460 tons of car- 
(Mr. James Graham. ] 
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bonized peat, and would cost on an average $2,400 for freight and delivery compared 
with $1,380 for 460 tons of my fuel. That is how it would compare with the system 
by which you could convert all the peat at once into a coal fuel, and not a mixture of 
water and low grade fuel. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. Your process is a commercial proposition which I should think you should 
bring before the Peat Committee?—A. That is an important point, but I would like 
to say a few other things before taking that up. I wanted to compare this proposition. 
It would not be advisable to take the Peat Committee’s estimate. They have a way: 
of their own of estimating costs. Here is the way that this proposition of mine would 
compare. 

Q. The point is this, thedetails of the problem are not for us to consider?—A. T 
was just going to say a few words about them. } 

Q. If you have a process for the commercial handling of peat so that it can be sold 
In competition with coal. it ought to be taken up before the Research Department of 
this Government or by the Peat Committee to investigate it in the same way as they 
are doing with the briquetting of lignites?—A. I will tell you what would happen if it 
was brought before the Peat Committee. This Peat Committee was appointed about 
three years ago, and Mr. Gibson, one of the Deputy Ministers of the Ontario Govern- 
ment requested me to allow him to come here from Toronto and appear before that 
Committee. I came here to lay the matter before it. It was the second meeting of 
the Committee. I came here, and Mr. Roland Harris of Toronto was one of the 
members of the Committee. I knew it would be useless to go for personal reasons, 
because one of the other members happened to be a particular enemy of mine, B. F. 
Haamel, a personal enemy of mine, and one of the other members of the Committee 
seemed to have no interest in the process. I naturally would not expect that he 
would recommend my rival proposition, through a third party with Mr. Harris on the | 
evening that I arrived here to attend this meeting three years ago. He made an: 
appointment through a third party to meet me at the Chateau on the following | 
morning. | 

Mr. Kererer: We do not want all these details. Give us the result, 


Wirness: When I arrived on the scene, I had a letter from Mr. Gibson, sug- | 
gesting that my proposition be laid before the ‘Committee, but I was told it would | 
be useless to have my proposition submitted, that the Peat Committee were not | 
going to consider it. I did not ask him for any explanation. He said it would be } 
useless. I said that I had come here on the recommendation and request of Mr. | 
Gibson, the deputy minister, who requested me to lay the matter before the Chair- | 
man, but Mr. Harris said there was mo chairman. Then I said I would go to the | 
secretary, and he said ‘there was no secretary. Finally he said it would not be con- 
sidered, 4 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. Is your process patented?—A. No, it is not patented. | 
@. If you desire to patent it you would not want to give any details —A. I have | 
no objection. It will take too long to give the details here, but I have no objection | 
to give details before competent parties. 
Q. Is it practically the same process as that of treating lgnite?—A. It is a 
different process entirely. ae | 
@. You can understand that this Committee cannot deal with the details, but 
would be very glad to bring you into touch with those connected with the Govern- 
ment’s service who can make some investigation and report upon your process. What | 
do you suggest’—A. Get a committee of competent persons, a committee of the best 
(Mr, James Graham.] i 
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engineers in the Dominion of Canada. I can nominate two or three men qualified 
to act on that committee. There are Professor MacLennan, of Toronto, and Dr. 
Ruttan. These are eminent men. Then there is Mr. H. H. Vaughan, one of the 
leading engineers of Canada. These are men that I could recommend. 

Q. Is Professor MacLennan familiar with your process]—A. He knows some- 
thing about it. At the first meeting of the Research Committee he ies that an 
investigation be taken up of my process, but Dr. Haanel blocked the scheme. Pro- 
fessor MacLennan would be glad to tell you what he knows. I am merely sug- 
gesting a few names. What I want to get is a fair test. 

Q. Is Dr. Ruttan familiar with your process?—A. Dr. uae also recom- 
mended it to the Research Committee. 

Q. Is he familiar with it?—A. He has looked into it to a certain extent at the 
request of Mr. Vaughan of the Dominion Bridge Company. Here is another pro- 
position that I] would make in regard to having this process investigated by a com- 
mittee. I would suggest a committee of the best business men in the Dominion and 
of the best engineers, who have investigated what has been done under other methods, 
and what has been done by my experiments, and propose to the Government, or 
rather have the Government propose to the committee, after investigating all the 
different methods and making a comparison of their merits, that this committee of 
business men undertake the development of the industry. In other words, instead 
of having this Peat Committee, which will never accomplish anything at all before 
the end of time, get a committee of business men to investigate it and have them 
put up half of the money. I will undertake to get those business men if the Gov- 
ernment would be willing to put up half of the money. Some members of the 
Dominion Bridge Company have offered to assist in developing this process. . The 
proposition I would suggest to the Government would be this: Get a committee of 
business men who would have such faith and understanding and confidence in the 
thing as to provide one half of the money required to demonstrate the best method 
that can be found in this country or any other country. So far as my method is 
concerned, I would propose a preliminary test or demonstration ‘which could be 
carried out at a cost of $5,000. I may say that Mr. Drury of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment has already offered to provide that amount of money, $5,000, for the test 
which would prove the basic principles of the process. The second step would be to 
build full-sized machines. The $5,000 would only cover a small apparatus. The 
‘second step would be to provide a set of full-sized machines to test and prove the 
eapacity. That set of machines would cost about $40,000. The first test would 
prove the basic principles, and the second would prove the capacity of the entire 
plant, because in the list of machines there are a large number of units. From ten 
_ to thirty units would be in a large plant. 


By Mr. Maharg: ; 
Q. Is that machinery now in existence?—A. No, because it would cost $800,000 
to put it into existence. If it were in existence I would not be here. 


By Mr. Hocken: 
Q. The experimental plant would cost $40,0007—A. I have got past the experi- 
mental stage, but a demonstration test could be carried out at a cost of $5,000, which 
the Ontario Government have already promised me. The second step would be to 
get $40,000 for these full-size machines. After that, it would only be necessary to 
have duplicates. 


By Mr. Maharg: 


Q. It is the $40,000 I am speaikng of, not the $800,000. Is the machinery for 


the $40,000 plant in existence ?—A. No. 
(Mr. James Graham.] 
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Q. It is in your mind?—A. All I have had so far is models. I have had models 
which I built and tested for several years—at least a number of years. The $40,000 
plant will prove conclusively the cost of the plant and the capacity, and the cost and 
the capacity will determine the cost of the fuel. Now, giving an idea of what might © 
be expected, I may say this is only a question of so many units. I have enumerated . 
the quantity of machinery required as based on experimental tests I have carried ] 
out, and others have carried out on my behalf, extending over several years, and — 
assuming the estimates are now approximately correct, here is how this would compare 
with what we have done during the years we have been carrying out tests with Alfred. ‘ 
It would require, if the Alfred plant was based on the best up-to-date records of the 
Government plant, taking the official record, to equal the output of this plant, 120,000 ; 
tons of carbonized peat would require 240,000 or 250,000 tons of sun-dried peat. To 
produce 250,000 tons of sundried peat we would have to duplicate the present plant 
fifty times, because the gross output was 5,000 tons. The investment of capital that 
they have at the present time in Alfred, according to your official statement, is 
$73,000. That $73,000 would have to be developed fifty times, which would mean 
three and a half millions as compared with eight hundred thousand. We have thirty- | 
five hands to operate that dinky little plant for turning out 5,000 tons in a year. That i 
would have to be duplicated, and the number of hands multiplied fifty times, which My 
would mean 1,700 hands required as compared with 90 hands to operate my plant. | 
That is about how the comparison would be in the matter of cost. You can glean | 
from that about what the comparison of cost would be. What were supposed to be — 
official statements were handed out from time to time. The other main feature La 
want to emphasize is this: that after this thing has been demonstrated for years, and | 
advertised from the Atlantie to the Pacific like a circus, there is not a business man ‘ 
in Canada who would invest five cents to develop it commercially. That is evident — 
from the fact that it is advertised all over the country, and nobody takes any interest | 
Senator M. J. O’Brien did undertake to see what he could do in the thing at Farn- 4 
ham, Quebec. He dropped about $40,000, after three years of persistent effort, and | 


ae 


gave it up. The whole apparatus was abandoned, scrapped and sold for taxes. That } 


A rg 


Pc. 


is a sample of what happened, and later on the Government gave the plant to Mr. | 


Shuttleworth, of Brantford. He tried it for one year, and that was enough. 
Q. What do you want us to do?—A. Do not refer this thing, for heavens sake, i 
to the Peat Committee. There are four men on that Committee, and three of them | 
are personal deadly enemies of mine. | 
The Cuairman: This Committee cannot refer it to anybody. 


Witness: You might make the recommendation. What T want is to get the truth . | 
of the peat question, and you only get the truth out by referring it to a committee of = | 


a 


competent engineers. That is what I want to be done . 
Mr. Manarc: I think we have your idea pretty well. | 
The Committee adjourned. 2 
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Houser or Commons, 
CommMittgrr Room 425, 
Fripay, May 20, 1991. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 


\ future fuel supply of Canda, met at 10.30 a.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Cowan, 
presiding. 


R, B. Teakze, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. I understand, Mr. Teakle, that most of your experience has been in ocean 
shipping /—A. My experience in the transportation business has always been ocean— 
deep sea, I am not an inland man, although I have certain information along that line. 
_ Q. What official position do you hold?—A. I am operating manager of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 

Q. Have you a statement prepared?—A. No, sir, because this call came to me, 
AS it were, out of a blue sky. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


Q. The problem this Committee is working on is fuel, and the transportation of 
that fuel is necessarily involved therein. The first point we want to get at is what 
would be a reasonable cost per ton, long or short—I care not which—for transporting 
-eoal from the Cape Breton Ocean Ports to Montreal. They were doing it before the 
war. During the war the vessels were commandeered and business disorganized, and 
HT would like to get some idea as to what your opinion on that point is, as to the 
cost of transporting coal at a reasonable price giving a fair profit to the ships, to 
“Montreal.—A. I have never handled coal cargoes from Sydney to Montreal, but I 
have some friends in the business and they tell me they are getting to-day a dollar 
to a dollars and seventy-five cents per ton. That is about what it is worth in 
Montreal to-day; whether that pays their ships or not, I do not know. 

— Q. We have had it in evidence that before the war they were doing it for sixty 
‘cents—A. Well, I would like to qualify that statement by saying that I would not 
agree with your figure, but I can understand it would be less, due to the fact that 
cperating costs were a good deal less than they are to-day; those are coming down. 
_  Q. Do you know what the rate would be under normal conditions, if before the 
var it was sixty or eighty or ninety cents, do you think we should come back in time 
to that figure?—A. I think if you can get your working conditions down to the 
game basis, you could come back to that in time, Mr. Keefer. 

_ Q. You have nothing to do practically in the way of inland navigation?—A. No. 
Q. Do you know whether or not a ship which did not have to break bulk at 
Montreal could not reasonably be expected to carry the coal up to Ontario ports at 
a cheaper rate than if they had to break bulk?—A. That would be my personal 
opinion; keep her moving right along; delays count. 

_ Q. If they were able to get up there—A. As I told you Thursday, when I had 
‘the pleasure of seeing you, provided the facilities are there, which will enable the 
sl ips to sail, there is nothing, in my judgment, to prevent her going right in. 

_ Q. On the Welland canal we are putting the locks down to thirty feet on the 
sill and twenty-five feet in the channel. Could that depth of water—I have had it 
looked into and I have found that over eighty per cent of the vessel tonnage of the 
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ocean could float in the water—A. That is my opinion. I have not checked up the 
figures, but I should say that with the modern ships that would carry vessels with a 
ten thousand ton cargo. 

Q. Do you happen to know that we are taking to-day on the Upper Lakes, from 
Lake Erie to Port Arthur coal from eight to ten thousand tons cargoes? Do you 
happen to be aware of that?—A. I know there is a lot moved around, but just what | 
eargoes I do not know. 

Q. In boats like the Grant-Morden?—A. She carries wheat too? 

Q. Yes. These boats have to break bulk at the Welland canal at the present _ | 
time, and it takes too many ships. with a fourteen-foot-six draft to bring that cargo _ 
to Montreal—A. I understand those boats that come down through the canal carrying — 
grain lift out one hundred and seventy-five thousand bushels on a fourteen feet 
draft. Now the Grant-Morden— ) ; 

Q. What is that?—A. One hundred and seventy-five thousand bushels. 

Q. You are away too much. They could not carry one hundred thousand, on a 
fourteen-foot-six.—A. I was talking to Mr. Aird the other day—why, we can only 
carry fifty-three thousand, but we have ocean built ships. You see, their ships are 
different to ours. Our ships have square bottoms, bluff bow and stern, ey are 
nothing but boxes, with the engines aft. | 

Q. No boat can go through the Welland canal with a cargo of a hundred thousailll 
bushels. 

The Acting CHARMAN: That is, through the Welland? 


Wirness: That is fourteen feet ? 


By Mr. Keefer: 

Q. Fourteen-foot-six—A. I had just forgotten that; I have a memorandum of 
that. | 
Q. It takes four or five vessels to bring this cargo down to Montreal from Port | 
Colborne, be it coal or be it wheat; that necessarily increases the cost between Ontario | 
ports and Montreal?—A. Yes. | 

Q. How much—roughly ?—A. I would not like to say, biden ee I do not know what 
the ships are costing to operate. 4 

Q. We have it in evidence that the present rate from Lake Erie ports to 
Montreal is two dollars to two dollars and twenty-five cents per ton on account of the 1 
small boats. Do you happen to know that the rate to the head of the lakes is only 
forty or fifty cents a ton?’—A. I do not know that. | 

Q. It would be a great advantage to the coal trade, would it not, if ocean carriers 
could get up to points like Toronto and Hamilton and other places?—A. That would 
be my judgment. | 

Q. And I suppose, as a salt-water man, you know that the Agus will hang on to” 
a cargo as long as they can?—A. Absolutely. r | 

Q. They do not like to let go of it—A. As long as they can get the queen? out | 
OLniy 

@. Do you happen to be familiar with the Manchester ship canal?—A. I hava 
never had the pleasure of seeing it, but the trade goes through there. 

Q. They built a canal thirty-five miles long with five locks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Manchester is the third largest port—A. It is the coming port. 

Q. And salt-water ships go up that distance to get that business?—A. Yes. | 

Q. What would you say as to the advantage of doing the same thing on the Great 
Lakes?—A. The same thing, provided there are the earnings. 

Q. It would materially cheapen the cost of transportation by water?—A. I would 
think so. 

Q. Is there any reason why, in your judgment, if it was worked out and endeavours 


be brought to pass, we should not be taking the western products of the prairie country 
[Mr. R. B. Teakle.] 
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bulk down to the ocean ports, be it Montre 
Scotia coal back, and make that a regular 
Lake Erie ports, Buffalo, and so forth 
A. To load ship from Fort William, 

vith coal? . 

_ Q. Yes.—A. there is nothing I can see to prevent it, 
phere. 

Q. Providing you have the facilities ‘—A. Yes. 

_ Q. If that were done, would this not be the result: That the ocean tramp ship 
n coming to.Cape Breton ports would benefit in two ways, they would get her bunker 
al and her cargo’—A. That is what I: think would happen. ‘Say that everything 
vas equal; there is a cargo of grain waiting at Fort William for Liverpool and the 
wner wants to ship out, he would naturally try to get a cargo of coal at Sydney for 
elivery up the lakes as close to the point where he is getting the grain as he possibly 
gan. I think, Mr. Keefer, I can answer your question, if I may be so bold, by saying 
this: The first thing to do is to make it possible for the ships to sail with safety; have 
your facilities so she can be promptly handled—time counts. T may be wrong—I 
hink I am only a young man yet—but in my judgment, it is feasible. The cost is 
nother proposition. I have not had time to figure this out, because there is the 
uestion of insurance, and the question of wages, and the question of operating to be 
considered. Those questions I am not familiar with at the moment. 

Q. The cost of handling bulk freight, like wheat, coal, or iron ore, aS against 
package freight, is much different in and out of ships?—A, Yes. 

| Q. Give us some ratio or idea of the difference ?—A. It would be pretty hard. I 
yould want to get figures from home, which I have not got. 

Q. One is mechanical loading and unloading?—A, Yes. 

Q. And the other is handling it by hand?—A. Grain 
uickest traffic handled. Then would come coal, and 
iron ore, but would judge it is the same thing. 


al, or be it Nova Scotia, and take the Nova 
business just as is being done to-day from 
, and Cleveland to the head of Lake Superior.— 
go down to Montreal and then load back home 


provided the facilities are 


, In my judgment, is the 
iron ore—I have never handled 


By the Acting Chairman: 


» . Are the ships of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine suitable for 
handling coal up the St. Lawrence?—A. We would carry coal, yes, but our ships are 

nore designed as freight boats. We could carry coal, but they would not be as 
conomical as coal carriers, as ships constructed for that business. 

Q. Have you any idea of the extra cost per ton which would be involved on account 

# the present condition of those ships—the manner in which they are built?—A. This 
proposition is something new to me. 
Q. What would be her cost of trimming?—A. I think we could load almost as 
ickly. We might be a little slower in discharging. What that would be to-day, I 

ave no figures to work .on.. I think there would be some difference against us. 

| Q. But it is not a fatal difference?—A. I do not think so to-day. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 
Q. It would not be twice as great ?—A, No, I do not think so. As you understand, 
ur ships come in more of a curve at the bottom, whereas if I were going into the 


oposition, such as Mr. Keefer has suggested, I think I would try to get a specially 
lesigned ship to do away with the trimming, so it would pour in. 


By Mr. Keefer: 
Q. That is what has happened for the last fifteen years. They have been adapting 
he ships to conditions ?—A. Absolutely. 
4 HY: And as conditions change, they would probably have a type of ship for those 
hanged conditions—A. Yes. 


| [Mr, R. B. Teakle.] 
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By the Acting Chatrman: 


@. I wanted to find out what the Canadian Government Merchant Marine might 
do now @—A. If we had the facilities to bring the ships up and down through the locks— 
if we could go up and down the canal, if the canals were properly built both for length 
and depth, there is nothing to it; we could carry a cargo of coal. I would not say we 
could carry it in competition, because there is our cost of operation to be considered. 

@. But my point is this, as regards the present situation between the Cape Breton | 
mines or the Nova Scotia mines and Montreal. It is quite evident from evidence 
given here that Montreal might be a large market for Nova Scotia coal, or Cape 
Breton coal, and that not so much coal is being consumed there as might be. The 
question is as to whether or not your Canadian Government Merchant Marine could be: 
used satisfactorily to get into the coal trade, and try to assist in the development of that: 
business and at the same time assist Montreal by getting that coal, if your ships could. 
do that.—A. At the present time, all our ships are engaged in other business. We have! 
six in business between Sydney and Lévis, carrying coal for the National Railways, 
The other ships are employed in what is called “off shore work,” that is, going to India 
and Australia, and ports of the United Kingdom, and South America. 

Q. How ee have they been on that parenag work between Sydney and Léviell 
sae We took over three, the Drummond, the Sheba, and the McKee. I do not know: 
how long they have been in that trade. We have put three of our boats built up at 
Collingwood, the Canadian Signaller, the Canadian Warrior, and the Canadian Recruit. | 
They are open hold ships, open fore and aft. The railways wanted this extra coal and 
so we put these six boats on. } 


By Mr. Douglas: 4 

Q. None of these are ’tween-decks?—A. No. We selected these old boats for that | 
reason. t 
Q. Nor are the three you first mentioned, the Drummond, McKee and the Sheba?— | 
A. No, the Drummond and McKee are lake type boats, that is, machinery aft. : | 


By the Chairman: | 
Q@. Evidently there is a contract between the Canadian National and the coal 
company? Is it sufficient to keep these boats busy between now and the time naviga- | 


tion closes?—A. I suppose it is. 
Q. The six of them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer: 


@. How long since that came to pass?—A. We started those boats in the won 
about—let me see, I was in Toronto—to-day is Friday—a week ago Monday. ‘s 
Q. Since this Committee has been in session?—A. Yes, Mr. Keefer. 4 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. This was the contract that was not going to be started until next August :_ | 
I do not know the details of that. JI have orders to put on six ships, and I did it, and | 
we will square it with the railway. 


By Mr. Douglas: » | 
Q. It is being done under an agreement with the railway?—A. Yes. 

Q. That arrangement is not with the coal company ?—A. No. 
Q. You do not know the coal company in this at all?—A. No. 
Mr. Krrrer: You will pardon me, Mr. Teakle, if I do not stay. I have some 
very important work to attend to this morning, and you have answered all my questions 
very satisfactorily. | 4 
(Mr. R. B. Teakle.] 4 
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Wirness: - Not at all, Mr. Keefer, In fact, I would like to say to the Committee 


that if I can be of any assistance in any way or at any time, I shall be only too glad 
fo do what I can, or to answer such questions as T am able. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. I personally have a desire, and I think it is the desire of everybody on this 
sommittee to figure out the way to get busy on a scheme for assisting the development 
if the coal trade, as between Nova Scotia and such points on the St. Lawrence as your 
oats can reach. Can you give us any information of what it would cost you to 
leliver your coal at various points? I suppose you cannot give us off-hand what the 
josts are?—-A. No; I never worked on that at all. We never worked on any of the 
nland business at all. We have been concerned more with taking care of the overseas 
rade. As a matter of fact, we have not had the ships to put in the business to-day. We 


lave no ships we could put.in the coal business. We have fifty-five ships, but they 
re all busy. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Are the three you named— 
The Acting Cuarman: He named six. 
Mr. Dovcias: Yes — 


The Witness: I think you are meaning the ones built under our building pro- 
amme. ‘There are only three of those. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


_ Q. You had three with the word “Canadian” attached to them, as well as the 
McKee, Sheba and Drummond, I think they were the Canadian Warrior, and so forth. 
—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Have you any others besides those three that are *tween-decks?—A. Yes, we 
have some other ships. 

_ Q. How many of those have you got?—A. We have got four. I think when we get 
he full fleet we will have six. 

 Q. What would be the tonnage of those?—A. Those boats cannot carry much more 
pan, I should say, three thousand tons. 

_ Q. Three thousand tons?—A. Yes, three thousand tons. 

Q. The objection made by the coal companies to using the boats of the Canadian 
lovernment Merchant Marine was mainly on account of the decks?—A. Of the which? 

Q. The decks. On that account. That is what I wanted to know, what would 
3 available’—A. We could earry coal, but whether we could carry it as economically 
s the Kamouraska, or the Lignan, of the Dominion Coal Company, I cannot say. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. They are built for the trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand there are several ships of the Canadian Government Merchant 
farine which are not completed?—-A. As far as I can make out, we will have the 
thole fleet in our hands by September 15. Take that boat in Toronto—I was there 
he other day—she is too far gone, you could not alter her at all. Then the rest of 
he fleet; I do not remember offhand, but the majority of the boats to come out are 
ir big boats and we want those for overseas service. 

Q. The situation is this: Nova Scotia has got good coal, evidently the very best 
coal, of a bituminous nature. Montreal needs this coal, Montreal and all that 
Strict is now importing it from the United States, and they are sending millions 
dollars over to the United States, thus increasing the adverse exchange against 
, I can quite understand that sentiment is not supposed to govern your company, 

(Mr. R. B. Teakle.] 
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but we do want something done to build up the trade between Nova Scotia and the 
rest of Canada. Is there anything that your company can do, that you see, to assist | 
in the development of that business, from a national point of view, I have no 
particular interest down there; my interests are all in the West, but I am Canadian 
enough to want to assist as far as I can the development of any part of Canada.— | 
A. Well, at the moment our fleet is fully employed in other business. The .only | 
ships we have got are those six employed with the railways, and it is my understanding | 
they will be employed all summer with the railways, to bring up the railway coal, 
Those are little ships. It is a question whether we can get a living earning to make 
the ships pay. I do not know that we could get freight rates sufficient to pay us. 

Q. I am certainly very glad to hear you say your ships are all employed. We 
have been told in the House that a great bulk of them are tied up—A. I would like 
to know who said that. We have fifty-five ships to-day. The Canadian Recruit, 
is in Halifax waiting for a new cylinder which was broken on her last trip from | 
the West Indies. That was no fault of ours. Jvery other ship is working. They 
may not be actually sailing, they may be in some port receiving cargo or discharging _ 
cargo. We have one ship bringing down a load of grain from Port Arthur to. 
Montreal, and then she goes into the regular trade, and makes a trip to the other | 
side. So everything is working, and it certainly distresses me when I hear people | 
say that we have a lot of boats tied up. We have one of the finest staffs of men— 
and I am not speaking of myself—but we have got one of the finest staffs of men that | 
we know of anywhere. We have capable and efficient officers, and those fellows work | 
just as though it was their own company. I come into that office in Montreal morning” 
and nights, Sundays and Mondays and if the fellows have the work they are working, 
and it is certainly distressful to see these reports. It looks as if we did not give a 
“damn.” You are going to discourage the men. You knew it is so easy to discourage: 
men, and so hard to encourage them. I said to the Railway Committee downstairs | 
the other day, when they were examining me, that I would back my staff against) 
any one in Canada. We have done a lot in two years—an awful lot in two years, | 
and I am not ashamed of it. I am mighty proud to work as hard as I do for the| 
service. i 

Q. I am mighty pleased to hear that statement.—A. There is nothing that looks | 
“Qovernment” about it; people will come into our office in Montreal and come into | 
my room, and I make it a point that anybody who wants to see me can do so unless, | 
for instance, some of you gentlemen, or some other gentleman were there in confer- | 
ence with me, when I would not see them, as it would not be courteous to you gentle- | 
men, but everybody can see me if they want to. The same is true of the men in the | 
office, and if you did that, you would soon see how much work it is to keep in com- | 
mission fifty-five steamers. We put the fifty-five steamers into commission; we have | 
put their crews aboard, found masters, officers, engineers and men; we have a shore | 
organization, that is to say, we have the office to take care of it, we have our dock | 
organization, we do our own stevedoring and discharging and loading, we have 
our own repair shops where we do our repairing outside of the dry dock work. We | 
have our stores department, where we buy in quantities and serve it out to the various | 
ships at a price, so that every ship gets the best possible figure, and every ship is being 
run as economically as we can run her to-day. We have competent men. Our marine | 
superintendent is a Yarmouth man. He served in the old Yarmouth ships, that is 
Mr. Tedford—you must know him, Mr. Douglas—and his assistant is a fellow named | 
Hatfield—you must know that crowd down there, Mr. Douglas? me | 

Mr. Dovuaras: Yes, I know them. I 


Wirness: We have our superintendent of engineers. He is a British subject, | 
but has lived in Canada long enough to be a Canadian, he comes from the Shetland | 
Islands, and has spent his life on the seas, so right through we have a competent | 
staff all through the piece, and I am not ashamed to have anybody come into the office | 

[Mr. R. B. Teakle.] : 
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f one end and go out the other, and if he ean find anything that can be improved 
pon, I will take my hat off to him. Of course, we have made mistakes in the past 
yO years, just the same’as everybody has, and we had a very severe part to play 
) get the ships running. Personally, I have been in the office for the first six 


oe at seven o’clock in the morning, and stayed until midnight, Sundays and 
[ondays. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


, Q. There is one criticism that I hear, and that is that there is not a very large 
toportion—an overwhelming proportion of Canadians on your boats?—A. I made 
e statement the other day downstairs that our officers and engineers are sixty per 
ant Canadians. I figured it out before I made up the report. In regard to the sailors 
the rank and file—you cannot pick them out. They are here to-day and God knows 
there to-morrow. ‘he same with the firemen. But what we try to do is to get 
fanadians; if not, then chaps born in the British Empire, and as a last resort, you 
lay have to pick foreigners; you cannot always help yourself, but the idea is to get 
anadians first, and then British subjects, whether they come from Malta or the West 
Indies, or any place else, as long as they are British subjects, and owe allegiance to 
the King, then I do not care. 

The Acting Cuairman: That is good policy. Have you any further questions to 
ask, Mr. Douglas? If not, Mr. Teakle, then I can simply say that I hope your company 
will pay particular attention to this coal business, and if you find you ean assist us 
iat you will take it in hand. 


Witness: I will be glad to take that angle into consideration and see what we can 


The Acting CHairMan: It seems to me such an utter absurdity that we have to 
Mport coal from the United States and pay out millions of dollars, when we have 
yood coal in our own country. 


Wirness: That is quite right. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


_ Q. Just one more question. What discharging plants have you in Montreal?— 
. We have none there, but as you know, there is the Dominion Coal, the ‘Canadian 
mport and the Century Coal up on the harbour, near Windmill point. Down below, 
here is the Dominion Coal, the old plant of Hochelaga. I think that is working now. 
_ Q. Those are the only discharging plants there?—A. The only permanent plants. 
hen they have the barges—grain barges, but I presume that this coal would come 
p to some of these dealers, and they would discharge the ship. | 

Q. What I had particular reference to was this: That in the course of the taking 
f evidence, one of the questions to which consideration was asked, and to which 
me attention was devoted, was the discharging of a large quantity of coal at 
tontreal, and from Montreal to be taken by rail to Toronto?—A. Yes. 

| Q. Using one of the trunk lines for the purpose as a coal road?—A. Yes. Was 
here a feeling that the facilities were inadequate? 

-Q. I was going to ask you—A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. —what suggestion you’ would make; whether the Canadian Government 
ferchant Marine should have proper discharging facilities, and what the value of 
aking that possible is, in co-operation with the railways?—A. That would be some- 
ling that would have to be considered, Mr. Douglas. That is a very important ques- 
on and a very large question that you have asked, and it would be necessary to think 
% out, and also to find out where you could get a position for the plant. 

Q. You do not see any very great difficulties, assuming that coal could be taken 
) toronto? First, there is the carrying charge to Montreal, then the discharging 
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charge in Montreal to the car, and of course the freight rate to Toronto, and there 
is also a stocking charge for a period of time in Montreal. Assuming that all those 
things could be done at a reasonable price, you do not see any particular difficulties? 
—_A. I do not. It is not impracticable. It is a question of revenue, Mr. Douglas; 
whether you can make the thing pay. That is my judgment to-day. What I mean by 
that is this: Suppose you can get a plant, and then you put your equipment in it— 
there is an outlay of money. You would have to get a return on that to come out 
on the right side, because you cannot show a loss on one end or the other. Now, as 
to whether or not the Canadian Government Merchant Marine would undertake that 
is a point upon which I am not positive. That would e for the president to say, 
whether they would go into such a thing—that would be a matter which is entirely 
in his hands. It is a question of the policy of the line. I would rather you gentlemen, 
in matters of that kind, which refer to policy, would refer it to the president. That 
is something that would have to be submitted to him. I would like to make my answers 
on the basis of an operating man as to what may or may not be done; whether it 
would be economical, or whether expensive. Beyond that, I cannot go. The policy 
is directed by the president and his Board of Directors. 

(. I suppose there is very good co-operation between the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine and the Ourada Government Railways as to business?—A. Oh, 
yes; I refer to it as “ the same body with the two arms.” We work as close together as 
we can, and as I stated downstairs, I consider that we are an important adjunct one 
to the other. I still say that. It is very important that the National Railways should 
have a merchant fleet, and it is very important that the merchant fleet should have a 
National Railway, and it makes a wonderful combination for Canada, and the people! 
of Canada, outside of you gentlemen, do not appreciate what you have got. - 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: I do. 
Witness: I said “outside of you gentlemen.” 


The Acting CHairnMAN: I was positively shocked when I heard in the House the 
other day that these vessels were all tied up. : 


Mr. Dovaias: I received a letter the other day from Buenos Ayres in which it 
referred to the ships of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine being tied up on) 
account of it being impossible to get the business, and suggesting that there might be 
a coal trade developed between Buenos Ayres and this country. 


Witness: That is right. 


Mr. Doucias: As a result of the publicity which that item received, that informa: 
4lon was given in the House that ‘the ships were tied up, it is unfortunate — ) 


WITNESS: Quite. 


Mr. Doucras:—that misstatements are made against any line of business, it goes) 
very far. 


Witness: There is no denying the fact that some of these ships were in Halifax 
and St. John longer than we liked, but they were under repairs, and when the market 
was so poor rather than sail the ships when we could not get full cargoes to fill them, we! 
so worked our ships as to clean up.our contracts, give the connections to the country, 
and yet curtail our expenses, and while that was doing, we overhauled our ships; we. 
gave them the annual overhauling, so as to keep the ships up. By overhauling the ships 
every three or four year, painting them, and fixing them up, you lengthen their life. 
We took occasion to do that when things were quiet, and then when things started to’ 
straighten out, we had the ships moving. We were ready for it. You might say it 
was a little good foresight. | 


The Acting Cuairuan: It looks like good policy to me. 


Witness: That is what I said last winter. If you take the experiment made on 
the Empress of France—if it is the big passenger boat, it may take you two months 
(Mr. R. B. Teakle.] 
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0 overhaul her; if it is something else that is laid up, 
an be overhauled. He have to dry dock our 
Janada demand that, but sometimes we put the 


she may slip a voyage, but she 
ships once a year; the regulations in 


_ The Acting Cuamman: I do not know very much about shipping, but the whole 
hing sounds sensible, and I am quite ready to accept it. 

Witness: The gentleman there is quite right about cleaning a boat. A clean 
ottom increases her speed, put dirt on a ship’s bottom and you will lose one-half to one 
ot in speed, and burn the same amount of coal. 

The Acting CuairMan: Thank you, Mr. Teakle. We have a letter to-day from 
the Hillcrest Collieries, Limited, of Montreal. You will remember that we asked them 


appear before this Committee on Wednesday, and we received the following letter 
his morning: 


“We hereby acknowledge receipt of your wire summoning us to appear at 
10.30 a.m. Wednesday morning, May 25, before the Fuel Committee, and will 
accordingly arrange to be present. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. M. Maoxm, 


Managing Director.” 
Shall we now adjourn until Wednesday? 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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House or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room 425 . 
WepNEspAay, May 25, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
uture fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the ‘Chairman, Mr. M. Steele, pre- 
iding. 


The Cuairman: I would like to read to the Committee a letter I received from 
r. R. C. Vaughan, Vice-President, Canadian National Railways, in reply to some 
tatement made by one of the witnesses representing the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
z Thomas Britt.“ He wishes to clear up one or two points. The letter reads as 
ollows :— 


“Dear Sir,— 


“T have just had an opportunity of reading to-day on the way West, for 
the first time, the evidence given before your Committee by Mr. Thos. Britt, 
General Fuel Agent, Eastern lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. I observe 
that Mr. Britt states in his evidence on a number of occasions that he felt he 
would be taking a risk in ordering coal by rail from mines on the Canadian 
National Railways on account of the possibility of confiscation. I cannot 
believe that Mr. Britt was serious in these statements. It is true that two or 
three years ago at a time when everybody was having difficulty getting a 

sufficient quantity of coal, that the Canadian Pacific Railway went down and 
purchased coal from mines that I understand they had never received tonnage 
from before, and offered a considerably higher price than anyone was paying 
in the vicinity. The Intercolonial Railway were short of coal that year and I 
understand it was necessary for them to confiscate something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 5,000 tons of coal for which settlement was made in due course. 

“Tt should be borne in mind, however, by the Committee that this was 
caused by the exigencies of the war, and under normal conditions it would 
not be necessary to confiscate coal. 

“During the war, and in fact last year, hundreds of cars of coal con- 
signed to us from United States mines were confiscated by United States rail- 
roads, but in normal times this does not happen. 

“JT would like further to point out that both Mr. Britt and Mr. Price 
stated the only way they could use coal at Montreal would be by water and 
that they would not in any event move coal by rail from Nova Scotia mines 
except perhaps such as they might use in New Brunswick, which as stated by 
Mr. Britt would not amount to more than 100,000 tons, and I do not think 
that coal has ever been confiscated, in fact I think Mr. Britt stated they also 
took that coal by water from Sydney to St. John. 

“T felt I should make the situation clear to your Committee, as under 
ordinary conditions no coal would be confiscated, and only in this one par- 
ticular case did the Intercolonial Railway confiscate coal belonging to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

“Yours truly, 


“R, 0. VAUGHAN, 


. “ Vice-President.” 
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Mr. McKenzie: I would like to re-call Mr. Hudson for the purpose of asking) 
him a little further in regard to the by-products of coke. I move, seconded by Mr. 
Chisholm, that he be re-called. { 


Motion agreed to. 
JoserH G. F. Hupson recalled and examined. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

@. Would you be good enough to put on record your knowledge of what you 
have learned from the authorities as to the by-products from coal in the process of 
making coke? I think I saw you with a three-year table. I would not expect you 
to be able to reproduce it from memory.—A. No. Mr. McKenzie had that upstairs. 
in Dr. Steele’s room. JI think the by-products from coke making now are equal to 
about 250 different products. These are figured out by the chemical and by-product 
companies who are operating very largely through the coke gases coming back. In 
Sydney we are only getting a very few of those by-products, because they are not 
following them out. I think at Sydney we are getting seven by-products. I am 
speaking from memory. They are toluene, benzol, solvent naphtha, ammonia liquors, 
sulphate of ammonia, and one or two other by-products whieh are coming in from: 
that. 

Q. Tar of course is a by-product?—A. Yes, of the coke ovens. 

Q. And coal tar?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you mention ammonia ?_A, Yes, ammonia product. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. What do they use as a substitute for gasolene?—-A. They are calling that 
motor fuel now. It is a difference in stripping between toluene and benzol. . 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. Is that a by-product of pig lec Yes. 

“<Q. Could you name from memory the by-products of coal that you regard as of 
special commercial value?—A. Well, they are all of commercial value. What is done | 
at the present time is that in a great many of the cities, and I suppose at, the present | 
time Philadelphia is leading, they are putting up by-products plants, taking the slack | 
coal from the mines, and making that into coke, and selling that to houses for cooking, | 
and they are taking these by-products down to a certain extent. They are principally | 
now taking the gas of the coke and the ammonia liquors and ‘the tar, and getting the | 
sulphate of ammonia; that is they are using the gas for cooking in the cities, the coke | 
for domestic fuel, the tar for their street pavings, and sulphate of ammonia for the | 
intensive gardening which also necessarily grows up round the cities and is used for | 
the garden products. | 


} 


By Mr. Cowan: 
Q. Fertilizing ?—A. Yes, in that way. | 
Q. That is really one of the most important things?—A. Yes. | 
Q. It is very very essential?—A. Yes, they are getting that through the sulphate | 
of ammonia in that way. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 

Q. What I want to get at is this: Is it not a fact that the utilization of those ’ 

commercial elements that you get out of a ton of coal necessarily would have the effect, 

or would it not have the effect of reducing the price of the article, cheapening the | 

price of the real article that we are after? That is if you get all those other elements, 
capture them so to speak, and commercialize them, would you not be able to sell your 

(Mr. J. Hudson.] 

| 


; 
a 
ie t 
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oke chaper than if you were making coke alone?—A. Very much so. In answer to 


that, if you will allow me to say so, very tew places now, except in certain districts, 
where they only use the old beehive oven where coke is made alone, all the present 
oke ovens are by-products ovens, situated in large cities, so that the product can be 
utilized for the purpose you have mentioned, or 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Company 
in the by-products as well. 


situated close to smelting works, like 
Q. Would you have any Suggestion to make as to any policy that you think either 


, where the coke is used, and they use the gasses 


the Government or the coal owners could follow in connection with the production of 
coke, and also of the production of by-products which you have mentioned, and which 
an be obtained from the coke? What would you suggest about it, in view of the 
necessity of something to take the place of anthracite in this country?—A. That was 
taken up very fully in the Fuel Controlley’s 
Superintendent of the coke oven department of the Dominion Iron and Stee] Company, 
and also Mr. Blauvelt, one of the foremost gas engineers in the United States, and 
both of those are included in the fina] report of Mr. McGrath, the Fuel Controller. 
 Q. It is not before this Committee?—A. It is not before this Committee in this 
way, but it is the latest thing we have on that subject, by two very well known men in 
that industry, who have made it a very special study, and are very well known in the 
whole industrial world, not only in one place, but all over. 
Q. Could you from memory, very briefly, state what their suggestions were? 
I have not read them?—A. Well the suggestion is that cities of a certain size should 
establish coke plants close in the vacinity and that the coke that they would get from 
those by-products ovens would be equal in heat value to antharcite, and ordinarily 
| speaking, from a ton of slack coal, which would be the cheapest raw coal produced, or 
hat you would be able to produce, you would get eight to ten thousand cubic feet of 
“commercial gas, cooking gas, and from twelve to thirteen hundred pounds of coke, 
about ten gallons of tar, and from two ‘to three pounds of sulphate of ammonia from 
one ton of coal in that state, and that these ovens would give the gas to the cities for 
cooking purposes, and coke for the replacing of anthracite. I do not know just what 
hat would cost. The ovens are very expensive at the present time. 


official report, taken up by Mr. ‘Lucas, the 


4 
By Mr. Cowan: 


_ Q. Have you any idea what population would be necessary to make that com- 
mercially possible?—A. I think Mr. Lucas has been basing his calculations on cities 
from fifty to one hundred thousand populations, and then one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred thousand, in that range, according to the number of population, as to 
the quantity of gas that would be used per capita or per householder. ‘Those are 
Fr retty elaborate calculations to go into, because they follow the cost of production and 
that kind of thing. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where cheap electricity was available that would interfere with the sale of 
‘the gas?—A. No, I do not think so. 3 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. You would be just using the gas for cooking in that case?—A. Yes. Nothing 
very much beyond that. 
Mr. McKenzir: I may say that I was not quite fair to Mr. Hudson, because I did 
not tell him I was going to call him. 


a, 


By Mr. Douglas ; 
Q. The Dominion Iron and Steel Corporation have by-products from plants? 
—A. Yes. 


or, 


(Mr. J. Hudson.] 
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Q. Do they produce ammonia?—A. They are producing seven by-products 
think at the present time; they can produce benzol, coluol, solvent naphtha, ammoniz 
liquor; the tars of course come out you see, and sulphate of ammonia, and ammonia 
liquor. I think that is what they are producing now. | 

Q. From a ton of coal can you give me any idea as to what quantity viotiha be 
cbtained of each?—A. No, I cannot, from a ton of coal. Of course that depends 
how the ovens are running. It is taken in the volume. For instance the last battery | 
of ovens the Dominion Iron and Steel Company put up, I think there were 120 in one | 
battery. That gas is taken off as tar gas and other gas as the coal is burned in the 
oven, but I cannot tell you. J have not the table to give you that. 7 

Q. Would this be a fair statement to make, that for every ton of coal used by | 
the Dominion Steel Company, they get half the value of the ton out of the by- | 
products?—A. I do not think I can answer that quite in that form, Mr. Douglas, | 
because they are using the whole of the tar. They sell some tar, but they use a great 
deal of tar in the heating of ‘the open hearth, and this other is going in the same way 
to themselves, so that I do not know what they sell, you see. I do not suppose they 
charge themselves with the gas. I think they do charge themselves a very small | 
amount for the gas; that is the gas they use from the ovens, from the coke of cour- 
se. I would not be able to answer that question satisfactorily, I do not think. 

Q: It is quite safe to say they derive considerably from it?—A. Oh, yes, that | 
is one of the features of the trade at the present time. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. As a practical coal man, which would you think the better way to produce 

the manufacture of coal into its various element at the coal mine or at a certain | 
place such as Montreal or Ottawa?—A. Of course you would have to take the product | 
of the mine as you were using it. The product of coke is a very difficult thing to 
handle. I think the freight rates on coke are a third more than ordinary coal on 
account of the bulk in transportation; so that you have to bring the coal to the cities. | 
Q. If the coal were brought to Montreal, Ottawa or Toronto, those large centres, — 
then the process of making coke and producing those other various by-products could | 
better be done in that way than transporting the coke after it was made?—A. Oh, | 
undoubtedly, no question about that, and you: would get the gas as well. a 


By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. As to these by- products that can be profitably manufactured out of our coa 
do you know whether there is a large quantity imported into Canada?—A. No, I am 
not sure of that. There is a by-product plant at Sydney, and another at Sault Ste. 
Marie where they have ‘the by-products there, but I do not know just what the volume : 
of importation is. j 

Q. You do not know whether they are equal to supplying the Canadian deman d 
at the present time?—A. No, that would need some investigation. 


By Mr. McKenate: 


Q. One thing you are sure of is that as to the gas and the coke, there is plenty 
of room for them?—A. Yes, no question about that. 


By the Chairman: | 


Q. You might have to qualify that statement, might you not? I spoke of elec- 
tricity a few moments ago. Now in many cities of Ontario I think it was found that 
electricity was cheaper than the gas which they have at the present time at least? 
—A. Yes. 

[Mr. J. Hudson.] 
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Q. For cooking purposes?—A. Yes, The gas is very high at the present time in 

Ottawa; I think it is over $1.30 a thousand cubic feet, and that is heavy. A great 
many people have gone in for the electric cooking stoves, but the installation of these 
stoves is very heavy—the wiring cost is heavy. 
Q. So it would depend largely on the price at which they would sell the gas as to 
_ the value of the by-products ?—A. Yes, as against the value of the electrical heat that 
_ could be obtained. They are making gas very, very cheaply. I am speaking from 
memory but I think Mr. Lucas in his statement said they could manufacture gas 
in this way and deliver it for something like 35 cents per thousand cubie feet, that is 
when coal is at a certain price. 

It is rather hard at the present time to make any statement as to the relative value 
of this, or as to the commercial value and the price value, because things have 
changed; that report was made by Mr, Lucas to the Fuel Controller just a little over 
_ two years ago, about two years and a half ago. 


| The CHARMAN: Does the Committee desire to ask any further questions ? 
: By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. I desire to show that after we have collected and abstracted all those by-products 
‘we would be able to compete with our coal as against the anthracite man, and could 
sell cheaper than we could if we were only getting coke itself ?—A. Oh, I think go, 
of course that is a matter that would have to be gone into very very carefully by 
_ both construction engineers and gas engineers in order to answer that question. 

Q. The president of the Ottawa Gas Company who gave evidence to this Com- 
“mittee the other day said they were able to sell their coke below the anthracite price ? 
/—A. Oh, yes, I think there is no question about that. I thought the evidence given 
by Mr. Dion was very fair. 

: Q. He said they were selling at from one dollar to one dollar and a half cheaper 
' than anthracite?—A. Yes. I know some people who use coke altogether in Ottawa. 
a Q. What I meant was, if he can do that by abstracting only gas and tar (those 
“are the two things I think he mentioned) then a man who was getting all the by- 


_ products available from coke could still further cheapen his coke?—A. I think go. 

¥ By Me DBoaw: 

Q. Suppose you are shipping your soft coal to some point in London, Ontario, 
and these large ovens are established there, would the amount of money they would get 
out of the by-products be sufficient to counterbalance the freight ?—A. I think so. 
_ That whole question has received attention both in England and in the United States 
_at the present time, and in the United States the production of by-product coke in 
that connection has been very very materially advanced, and cities like Philadelphia 
/ are taking that question up now, and I think Hamilton has gone into that to a certain 
_ extent. 
| Q. Of course they are very near the coal mines?—A. Yes. 

f Q. I just wondered if you had figured it on that point?—A. No. Except that you 
'can get slack coal to make the coke from at a cheaper rate than the run-of-mine, or 
“screen coal. 

c Q. Does Mr. Lucas deal with that point at all in the report you have mentioned? 
_—A. Yes.. ; 

% Q. The Value of the by-products as against the freight from Nova Scotia?—A. 
Yes, he made a statement on that basis. 

p By Mr. Douglas: 

. Q. I suppose you consider Mr. Lucas one of the greatest experts in Canada ?—A, 
There is no question he has had more experience than any one else in Canada. He 
is now an Efficiency Engineer, but he started with those ovens and is a very very 


ood man. 


i retired. 
; Witness (Mr. J. Hudsor.” 
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The CHarrMan: We have present today, I understand, Mr. MacDougall from the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company and also representatives of some of the western 
eoal companies who were called to appear before the Committee. What is the desire 
of the Committee as to the order i in which these gentlemen should: be heard? 


to eae The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company were the first. 


The Cuamman: They were all called, of course, to appear here today. Is it nd ' 
desire of the Committee that Mr. MacDougall be heard first? : 


Mr. McKenzm: I suggest that they all deposit ‘their papers with the Committee — 
before they give evidence. My position, and I think the position of the Committee, — 
is, if one is to be examined they should all be examined, and, speaking for myself, I _ 
want to have some assurance that they are all to be examined before we make a start a 
at all. ; 


The CHamman: Of course we will have to call them in order to enable them to — 
lay their papers before the Committee. . 
Mr. McKenzir: Can you tell the Committee from memory, Mr. Chairman, the 4 
different parties who were called. a 


The CHairman: Mr. MacDougall, president of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Company, the president of the Hillcrest Collieries, the president of the Rosedale — 
Coal Company, the president of the Brazeau Collieries,. : 

Mr. Ross: Are they all here? 


The CHarrmMan: I am not sure of that. The representative of the Hillcrest 
Collieries is here. ¥ 


Mr. Anprew Haypon: I am representing the Rosedale Mining Company, Limited, — 
and the Brazeau Collieries, only in the capacity of solicitor. Mr. Thompson, the i 
president of the Rosedale Coal Company is here, and he is also one of the directors of ii 
the Brazeau Company. If I may respectfully submit and finish. me 


The Cuamman: Just a moment. If the Committee will now decide the order i in 
which they wish to deal with to-day’s business, then we can get on more systematically. — 
Is it the desire of the Committee that Mr. MacDougall be first called ? 4 


Mr. Cowan: I move to that effect. 


Mr. McKenziz: What I said before is this, that, from the beginning, everyhorl " 
on this Committee believed that all the coal companies should be dealt with on — 
exactly the same footing so that there would be no comments one way or the other. 
Suppose you begin with the Dominion Coal (Company and they expose their figures, i 
and some of the others are not prepared to go on? That is not in line with our ideas. — 
We think if one is to be examined, they should all be examined. As a condition 
precedent, the Committee should know exactly what the Committee has got, what 
material they have to put before the Committee, and I think we should not begin td iN 
examine the witnesses before we have investigated the material of the four or five 
parties we are to call. is 


Mr. Cowan: I submit, Mr. Chairman, that in many courts in this country they — 
would not hold up the proceedings because one of a number of witnesses in a case was 
not ready to be examined. If witnesses are not ready when we call them, we'can go on © 
and deal with them later on. i 


Mr. Dovetas: The position we would be putting ourselves in is this—we have to 
call someone first and I think it would be an absurd position to take by any witness, — 


to say: “I do not want to give evidence, because I do not know what some other — 
witness is going to say.” To do that would be ridiculous. 


Mr. McKeyzm: I think that the analogy attempted to be drawn between a 
string of witnesses in a single case is a very ridiculous analogy. Here are competing — 
coal companies selling their products on the market in competition with foreign 
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untries, and we have no opportunity of calling those foreign companies here. So 
far as the western and eastern coal mines are concerned, in the great centres of 
consumption their successful competitors are the Americans. We have not asked any 
of them to come here or even to give us a statement, now we are proceeding to-day to 
_ show our hand to our American competitors, and we are making our coal producers in 
)Canada, both East and West, show our American competitors exactly what our 
_ figures are and everything that we are doing. That, as I understand it, is not business, 
ut I think it would be still worse if we take some one of those Canadian companies 
_and make ‘them show their figures, to the exclusion of the others who are competing 
_with them in the same market. I am perfectly satisfied, that they will all show their 
‘figures if that is the will of the Committee, but I am not satisfied that the western 
companies shall show their figures and the companies from the east shall not, I want 
‘them all to file their sheets here, and then they can be examined as they have been 
‘brought. To say that there is a comparison between a number of witnesses in a case 
‘in a court of law and witnesses brought here is absolutely absurd. 


Mr. Ross: I think we should know before we start whether these companies are 
: repared to submit their figures. I would ask that Mr. Haydon be heard. 

The Caiman: Under the circumstances, I think Mr. Ross’ suggestion is a good 
| one, that we hear what these different companies are prepared, from their points of 
view, to lay before the Committee to-day. 


[ Mr. Ross: I move that Mr. Haydon be heard. 


F Mr. CuisHotm: I second the motion. 


f The Cuairman: It is moved by Mr. Ross, seconded by Mr.’Chisholm, that Mr. 
Haydon be heard. 
' Motion agreed to. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Haydon, you appear only as counsel? 


. Mr. Haypon: Yes, for the Rosedale Mining Company, Limited, and the Brazeau 
Collieries, Limited. 


f Mr. McKenziz: Those companies are situated where? 
R Mr. Haynon: The Rosedale Company is operating around Drumheller, and the 
‘Brazeau Collieries are operating at Nordegg, west of Red Deer, in the Province of 
Alberta. I have only to say, with all respect, that it has been impossible to have the 
‘statements of these companies ready for to-day. Mr. Thompson is here and would be 
‘ready to make what general statements can be made, but it has been physically impos- 
sible to get from the mine the information this Committee would ask to have. The 
directors are asking, and I am asking for these companies the privilege of one week 
more time in order to enable them to prepare their statements and estimates that this 
Committee might expect to have. 

t ‘Mr. Cowan: Does the company raise any objection at all to submitting their cost 
sheets to this Committee? 

® Mr. Haypon: No, sir. 


) 
» 
b 
¢ 


| Mr. Cowan: Are you prepared to submit these cost sheets, if you have time to 
do it ? 
_ Mr. Haypon: I desire to answer the honourable member’s question in this way: 
It would be unfair that the company’s cost sheets should ‘be presented to the view of 
competitors within and outside of Canada, but the company is willing to submit 
privately to the Chairman and members of this Committee, but not for publication, 
statements of their situation. You can readily appreciate that it would be simply 
offering information gathered with diligence and care through difficult times to our 
competitors. Privately and personally the information can be submitted, and an 
* = 


I 
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effort will be made to have it fully placed before you, but we ask the privilege, if that 
is to be done, to do it privately, and so that you will have an opportunity of person-— 
ally considering it, I think that is all I have to say. 
The CuairMan: Does any member of the Committee wish to ask Mr. Haydon 
any questions? Do you wish to hear the representative of the Hillcrest collieries? 
Mr. Ross: The Rosedale and Brazeau people have not nad as long to get their 
information as the eastern people. You cannot expect them to accomplish impossi- 
bilities. 4 
The Cuamman: The first message that was sent is dated May 17. That, as you 
will remember, did not state the date on which the Committee wished these companies 
to appear. 
Mr. Cowan: That is eight days since the first notice was sent to them. , 
The CHairMAN: On May 19 a further message was sent to each of these companies’ 
to this effect :— _— 
“You are hereby summoned and required to appear before the Fuel 
Committee in the House of Commons at 10.830 a.m. on Wednesday, May 25, 
1921; in ‘Room, No. 425.7 
Mr. Dovuauas: There is a representative of another western company here. 
The CuairMAan: Mr. Mackie is the gentleman’s name. Do you wish Mr. Mackie 
sworn ? 
Mr. CuisHoumM: Is Mr. Mackie counsel? 
The CHamrmMan: We will hear a statement from Mr. Mackie. 


JouN Mackie ealled and examined. 


Witness: In response to your telegram, Mr. Chairman, I came to Ottawa and 
brought with me the annual statements, the complete statements of our operations. 
They are printed annually, and appear in the press, and I have brought copies with 
me. We keep no books in our offices in Montreal; they are all kept at the mines. It 
would take some time to assemble the information, if the interpretation of your 
message must be taken word for word, that is, to give a complete detail of costs 
covering period of nine years. That is a laborious job. The net results as 
prepared by our auditors I have with me, and I am quite willing that you should 
have them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The request of the Committee was that you bring with you your original cost 
sheets from 1912 to date. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Those are kept at your offices out West, I suppose?—A. Yes. The original 
cost sheets are made up of wage, insurance, interest, depreciation, depletion, and so 
forth, and they are not made up by us in the form of a sheet from day to day or 
month to month, but are assembled by our auditors at the termination of our year 
and are embodied in our audited annual statement. The original cost sheets are 
only partial cost sheets from day to day. Do I make myself clear? . 


The Cuarrman: You do to me, Mr. Mackie. 


By Mr. Mackenzie: 

Q. Whatever those sheets are, you have not got them?—A. In go far as we have 

it assembled, I have them. That is, in our auditors’ statement, which I have here and 
which I am quite willing that you should have, I have them. With regard to all the 


items that go into that, the auditors make them up at the end of the year in bulk. 
[Mr. J. Mackie.] 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You do not mean to say you do not keep a daily cost of the production of 
your coal?—A. Only as far as labour goes, 


Q. And material?’—A. Yes, and material. 

| Q. And what else?—A. Well, material goes in by the month; it does not go in 
by the day. Labour goes in by the day, and material goes in by the month. Every- 
thing else goes in by the year. In coal mining we have a business different from 
anything else, for this reason, that if we have no operations for a month our over- 
head charges go on just the same, and there is no production to charge that to. We 
do not make any stock as does an ordinary factory that carries the overhead right 
through. We cannot afford to store coal. The unloading and loading again, and 
loss from shrinkage—we could not live and do that. We must load on the ears for 
shipment at once. 

rE. Q. What is your daily production?—A. Our daily production is also a very 
Varying quantity. Our maximum is:about fifteen hundred tons per day. Our average 
this year is probably between seven hundred and eight hundred tons. We unfortu- 
tely show a deficit this year. It is a very fluctuating business, and the cost sheets, 
less gone into as our auditors go into them, would not be comprehensive at any 
me period. Only at the end of the year are they comprehensive. 

| Q. They would be pretty comprehensive if we had them from the year 1912 down 
jo the present date?—A. Yes, I have them here. 

Q. That is the auditors’ statement?—A. Yes. 

Q. But not the cost sheets?—A. No, those are all kept at the mines. 

Q. But you have no objection to the Committee having them?—A. The cost 
heets ? 

_ Q. At the mines’—A. I think, with the other gentleman who spoke beforehand 
that the cost sheets should not be given to the public or to our competitors particu- 
rly. I do not object to the public knowing so much as our competitors. We are 
mder Government Control and have been for some years. 


‘a By Mr. Cowanz 

_ Q. That is in Alberta?—A. Yes, we pay the wages we are ordered to pay by the 
yovernment controller. We are paying to the ordinary track-man who has none 
f the risk of the mine, 823 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. How much?—A. Ejighty-two and a half cents an hour for ordinary labour. 


‘ Q. Common labour ?—A. Yes; that is where the cost is. 


? By Mr. Ross: 


_ Q. Do you mean that is the wage you pay to the lowest man in the scale?—A. 
Fes, I think we paid a miner as. high as $4.200 last year. ; 


yi 


f. By Mr. Cowan: 

Q. That is, the aggregate wage for the year was $4,200?7—A. Yes. 
Q. That is what you call a contract man?—A. Yes, he is paid by the ton. 
_- By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Would he be running a machine?—A. No, we are not allowed to use machines 
our mines. The Union dictates to us in that respect 


. By the Chairman: 

 Q. With regard to these cost sheets you have at the mine, in order that we may 
ve it here before the Committee, I would infer from your statement that they give 
aly some of the costs, that they are not complete statements of your costs of producing 
yal?—A. Quite right; the summary is not made up until the end of the year. 

(Mr. J. Mackie.] 
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@. So that if we had those before us, of what value would they be to the Com- 
mittee in assisting us to determine what your costs are?—A. I think they might be 
very misleading, they would give wages and would give material as distributed through: 
the mine, but they would not give’ the whole costs. 

Q. So that if the Committee is desirous of securing accurate information as to 
the real costs of producing the coal, the cost sheets would not be the documents we 
require ?’—A. They would not be all the truth; it would be giving partial evidencal 
and not whole evidence. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Would they not be pretty complete evidence as to the cost of production, but 
not complete evidence as to the cost of distribution and selling, and so on?—A. No 
everything is the cost of production. The cost of selling is not a big item with us. 
We sell largely to the railways, 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You dump it from the cars and there is no middle handling at all?—A. No 
middle handling at all. We sign up with the railways; that is our principle production, — 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I think, Mr. Mackie, you could leave your statements with the Chairman, and 
we can have a chance to examine them and perhaps call you this afternoon. , 


Mr. McKenzie: What is the original resolution ? 


Witness: May I say this further in answer to your question, that being undest 
Government Control, they sent out an auditor, and undertook that the figures of 
competitive mines in the district would not be disclosed, and I think this Committee 
should do the same thing. I think we should have the assurance that in disclosing - 
the figures to them they will not be disclosed to our competitors. We are competing a 
very keenly among ourselves as well as with the Americans. When the eight months’ — 
strike occurred in 1911 we lost to the Americans a market that we have never regained, H 
It is over ten years now since we lost that business. It gave the Washington min 
the mines across the line from us, such a boost that we have never regained the — 
market. We used to feel that was a natural market for our products. We have lost , 
it, and I do not know that we will ever get it back, because our wages are boosted bi 
We are under the control of the United Mineworkers of America, and 1 think they | 
look after their own family first, and I think our wages are put up unduly from time 
to time. I think it is, ‘unfortunate for the Canadians living in the west, and I also 
think it is unfortunate internationally, or nationally, as the products of our mines are ; 
not finding the broad market they should find. I blame the propaganda of labour as | 
organized by the United Mineworkers of America for the unfortunate position that 
a great many of our mines in the west are placed. As far as our immediate district i rE 
concerned, only half the mines are operating to-day in our district that were operating _ 


10 years ago when I went there; the others have gone to the wall; that is a deplorable 4 
state of affairs. 


Mr. Cowan: Yes, but I am afraid that the witness has not dealt with one point 
of this situation at all. He tells us he is paying 824 cents an hour for labour. He 
spoke of one miner ear:fing $4,200 in a year. NEN point made was that the unio: no 
will not allow them to use certain machinery. That undoubtedly raises the price 0 f 
coal. It might be all due to what you say. The people in Western Canada believe the 
companies are profiteering, and you cannot make them believe anything else. We want 
the actual facts. The people of Regina will tell you the companies are charging 2 
enormous profit, and I fancy the same thing happened in Nova Scotia, and I think § f 
you take this Committee into your confidence, instead of trying to keep the informa- 
tion from us, you will be doing yourself a service. . 

Witness: My dear sir— 

[Mr. J. Mackie.] 
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By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. We have been up against that for the last month?—A. I must raise that 


question right off because we are here to serve this Committee in every way we possibly 
can. 


| Q. The statement that you are paying $4,200 a year to men is a revelation to me. 
I have been here six weeks on this question, and never got the information till this 

morning ?—A. That is not general. We paid up to that figure, 
Q. The sooner this company take the Canadian public into their confidence, just 


| so much sooner will they be well off. Public sentiment is against you to-day, and I 
think largely improperly so? 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. That is the highest wage you pay?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the average wage you pay ?— 


The Cuaiman: Are we going into an examinatioon of Mr. Mackie on this 
| phase? If so let it be understood. We called him to make a statement to the 
| Committee regarding the production of the cost sheets. He has made it. Do you 
wish to go any further? 

Mr. Ross: I think we examined Mr. MacDougall in a general way as a witness, 
' and I do not see why we should not examine Mr. Mackie in that way and get what 
information he has and deal with the cost sheets later on. He has a lot of information 
_ that would be of use to this Committee, and I think we should get it from him. 


| The Caiman: I have no objection. The Committee decided to hear the state- 

ment as to the production of the cost sheets. The witness is open for examination. 
The Committee decided we should not swear this witness because he was merely 
Baking a statement. Do you wish him sworn as the ordinary witness? 


Mr. Cowan: I think we had better have the witness sworn. 


JOHN M. Maokig, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are an officer of the Hillcrest mine?—A. Managing director. 
Q. How long have you held that position?—A. About 10 years. 
Q. Where are your properties located¢—A. On the Crow’s Nest Pass Branch of 
the C. P. R. in southern Alberta. 
Q. How long have you been operating?—A. Ten years, 


i es eee I ial eee eo 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. In regard to that machinery that you say the unions will not permit you to 
“use, why do they object to it, upon what ground?—A. I do not know that I could 


Y 

} 
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_auswer that. If I answercd it it would be by hearsay. They are generally averse to 
automatic machinery. 


" Q. Do they claim it is dangerous in those mines?—A. Oh, no. 
Q. If you were permitted to use it, could you reduce the cost of production ?— 


4. I believe we could. 
‘ Q. To whom did you say you sold the most of your coal?—A. To the railways. 

i Q. Which railways?—A. Any railways that would buy it. It is a steam coal. 
We have a steam coal, a bituminous coal. 

- Q. On what line of the railway is it located?—A. The OC. P. R.. We sell largely 
Mo the ©. P. R. We have sold to the Spokane International and to the O. W. R. and 
'N., but as I have said before we have lost the business of the O. W. R. and N., and the 
Spokane International. We cannot compete. 


| 


te 
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Q. That is, the price has gone up so high in your district that you cannot compete 
with them?—A. Relative to the rate prevailing in Washington. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Do you mean the rate has increased in your district relative to Wishing n 
so that you cannot compete with them?—A. No, not entirely so. | 

Q. What other factors enter into it?—-A. The big factor in that trade was what 
occurred in 1911 when our men were kept out of work for eight months approximately. — 
A mine cannot stay idle without costing the company a very considerable sum, and the 
impetus given to the Washington mines placed them on their feet in such a way that 
we have never been able to catch up with them. We lost the market and lost our posi- 
tion as head of the class, if you like to put it that way. You take a boy out of school 
eight months and put him back, and he has a hard row to hoe to catch up, 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. His education is interrupted?—A. Yes, sie depreciation goes on throughout 
your entire workings, so that the question of strikes is a question that adds very very 
materially to our costs. The depreciation that goes on while you are idle is quite an 
item. ? 

Q. Did they have no strikes in Washington at the same time?—A. Yes, they > 
have a strike there just now. They are very clever. You never see an American strike 
with perhaps one exception—that was the Homestead strike—you never see an 
American strike very long. They say “ Here now, we are going to lose our position i 
this market, we have to get to work”; whereas I feel strongly that our mines were 
kept out of work in 1911 deliberately. . 

Q. By whom?—A. By the union. 

Q. Was that an American union?—A. An American union. 

Q. Do you mean it was to injure you, as compared with their mines on the 
other side, when you say deliberately ?—A. I do not know who was responsible for 
it, but I think it was propaganda. They came into the Regina market and we took 
years to get our Regina market back, which was one of our big centres. 

Q. You think it was a propaganda to injure you and help them?—A. No, I do 
not think they did it to injure us, but I think they were so selfish in their own inter- 
ests that they could afford to overlook our interests in southern Alberta. 

Q. Does that arise from the fact that it was an American union?—A. Inas- 
much as the American union was responsible for the strike, I cannot see that we 
should put the blame any other place. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Are you not aware that the people of Western Canada believe the coal com: 
panies out there are charging an exorbitant profit?—A. I am not aware of it. . 

Q. It is a pretty general opinion.—A. I doubt that very much. 

Q. I live there mee know pretty well what the people are saying—A. What are 
they basing it on? a 

Q. The enormous price, and they do not know what you have told us this morn- 
ing, that you are paying such enormous salaries; they know nothing about it—A. if 
the Fuel Committee does nothing more than disclose to the people of Canada that 
we are paying ordinary labour 824 cents an hour, they will have accomplished a goot 
work, and the people of Western Canada will know where to put the blame for the 
high cost of coal. 

Q. Then when they come along and see what enormous profits you are making, 
what can we say?—A. Well, as to that we can disclose it— 

[Mr. J. Mackie. ] 
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Q. I do not want to take a position against labour or against the country, but 


L want to know what the truth is, and I do not know how I can lbe in a position to 
know unless I know what profits they are making, and I am not averse to them 
making good profit—a reasonable profit—not at all?—A. Here is our auditors’ state- 
ment for the period requested, from 1912 to the end— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think you made a statement regarding the disposition of this and the use 
to be made by the Committee of it?—A. Yes. T think that this Committee would be 
acting in the best interests of all concerned jf they would decide to keep within 


themselves all the data as to costs that come out in this investigation, and I ask that 
they shall do so. 


By Mr. Douglas: / 


Q. But not hs to the rate of wages you pay’—A. As to the rate of wages we 
pay, that is public property, and as to the price we charge for our coal, that is public 
property. These two items are public property. 


Ws 


S £ 
| The Cuamrman: What is the desire of the Committee regarding this request ? 
id 


ps 


} Mr. Cowan: I would like the ruling of the Chairman as to whether a public 


quiry can receive documents to be held privately? Can we receive evidence en 
amera, 60 to speak? Is it within our province? 


: The Witness: I am filing these for the use of the Committee. 


| The 'CHairman: I must confess that I am not prepared at the moment to give 

gruling on that point. I have great doubts as to the expediency of the Committee 
Celving any evidence, or receiving any information in a private way. As to whether 

we have power to do so or not, I confess I am not in a position to give a ruling at the 

sresent time. 

_ Q. In regard to those statements, these are the annual statements?—A. Yee. 

' Q. They are generally available to any person interested?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Not much difficulty getting an annual statement?—A. No. 

: Q. Usually they are published in the press after your annual meeting ?—A. 

Quite right. 

- Q. In that case there would certainly be no objection to this part of the pro- 

eedings being made public?—A. So far as these go, no. 

_ Q. There is no objection as to these?—A. No. I request that these thing's 

hould not be made public, because I think if ours are brought before the press and 

vefore the public, all of our competitors should be in the same boat, that theirs should 

le called for too. I do not know what our competitors are making, although I sup- 

lose if I were to ask them for a copy of their annual statement I might get it, but 

vhat you say is quite true, I do not think they know what our figures are, and I do 

lot know what our competitors’ figures are right in our own district, and I think if 

ve are going to file anything in connection with the statements here, that we should | 

nly do what they all do. 


‘ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


@. I do not understand that any company would be averse to filing a financial 
tatement, because under the law, they are required to do it, are they not?—A. My 
ar sir, we are not averse to filing it; we are filing it with the request not to be 
aade public. . 

_ Mr. McKenzm: I hope there will be no mistake or mixing up of our position. 
Ve passed a resolution asking for certain papers. I trust there will be no misunder- 
he as to taking something else as a substitute for that. 


_ The Cnairman: I think the Committee at the beginning of to-day’s session 


ecided we would hear the representatives of each of the companies called to appear 


[Mr. J. Mackie.] 
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before us to-day, that such representatives should make to the Committee a state 
ment regarding the summons 60 to speak, of the Committee. Now, after we hea rd 
from two companies and were about to hear from the third, then the Committee 
immediately decides we shall proceed’to examine the present witness as a witness, 
before hearing from the fourth company. But we have not before the Committee 
now a statement of each of the companies. I think if we had followed the original 
policy of getting a statement from each of the companies and then decided what our 
policy regarding the companies would be, it would be better. In adition to that, 
Mr. Mackie has stated his willingness to leave a number of copies of the annual 
report with the Committee, but does not wish them to go into the evidence. That is 
your request ? & 

Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Cowan: I for one cannot agree that a public enquiry has any right 
receive secret or private evidence. I would rather not have it at all. 


By Mr. Ross: 


%, Do these statements show Tone cost of production per ton 7—A. No, they | 
not go into that detail. % 

Q. And after all that is the only thing you really do not want known, is | 
not?—A. Well, I will not answer that in the affirmative. Mind you this: I have 
every desire to give this Committee all the assistance possible in our power, but bs 
do not think it should be public property, either to our competitors at home or 
competitors abroad, or to people who might, through lack of full knowledge whiel 
the Committee would have, garble the report of evidence, or take one part of it and 
leave out other parts, and it is easily done in an industry of this kind. 


By Mr. Douglas: . 


Q. Would it not be fairer to have your statements public? There would be no 
garbling. Your annual statement is made a public document because you are publish- 
ing it?—A. You are dealing ‘with an annual statement, and what it leads up to. 

Q. We are dealing with what the Committee had before it, the annual state 
ment?—A. Well, I still request that the question of profits and costs be kept within 
the Committee, and I think now is the proper time to do it. I do not think the costs 
and profits should go to our competitors at home or abroad, or to the undiscerning 
public who might be desirous of garbling partial evidence, and not knowing the wh le 
evidence, as this Committee is competent of knowing, after they go into it from 
start to finish. That is my whole aim in asking you to put it in with that restriction. 
I think it would be a great pity for the industry of this country if evidence wert 
afterwards garbled by people who have a special axe to grind, if they would grab 
hold of something and spread that throughout the country as has been done befot 
not by this Committee, but in other investigations, and give the press of this country 
and the public of this country generally a wrong impression of the true facts of t 
case, and I say no one reading casually in the press a few figures relative to 
industry is competent to judge whether the industry is profiteering or not. 

Mr. Cowan: Precisely, and if we do not get the full facts how can we inform 
the people? We are stalled just at-that point, and unless we are compelled to insi 
on compliance with our order in the full, I say this evidence should not be insisted 
upon at all. | 


Mr. Ross: I cannot agree with regard to this matter. Committees have sat 1! 
executive session, and every person excluded except our reporter, and matters were 
transacted of a more or less private nature. I do not see why this Committee cannot. 
sit im executive session and get the evidence, and exclude what we want from th 


[Mr. J. Mackie. ] 
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eport, and come to a conclusion on the evidence given en camera. If our report is 
joing to be any good I think we should find out these costs. No person wants to 
i ajure the company, or give their secrets to their competitors here or abroad, but I _ 
think they will agree that we should have the information if it is going to be of any 
se. I do not see why we cannot sit in executive session. 


The CuairMAN: Before we present the report to the House it will be necessary to 
have one or two executive sessions. , 


Mr. Ross: Why could not that evidence be given in executive session ? 


; 
. 
| The CuairMan: There is another point to my mind. The witness has told us 
that these annual reports do not give the cost per ton of producing coal. Why 
should the company endeavour to load us down with a lot of information which will 
e of no value to us and especially why should we think of publishing in our evidence 
en annual reports which can be of no value in my estimation to either the Committee 
| ‘the public. 

' 


Mr. Cowan: The next company that comes along would want the same thing, 
nd we would have a report forty feet thick before we got through with it. 
Mr. Doveuas: It might be desirable, on account of the large number of reports, 


if we are going to take them from other companies, not to publish them).all at any 
rate. Perhaps two or three years might be sufficient. 


Mr. Cowan: The original motion was that these cost sheets be called for. I do 
Bot think this statement meets our requirements at all. 

Mr. Doucuas: These are the annual statements. 

The CHatrMAN: Is it the desire of the Committee that these annual statemenis 
should be received and put on the record? 

Mr. McKenzm: That statement is not what we called for, as Dr. Cowan has 
stated. We asked for original cost sheets. These are not original cost sheets. 

_ Mr. Cowan: Not at all. I take the ground that we cannot receive evidence 

unless it is to be published. He has given us evidence which he asks to be withheld. 

Practically it is not evidence at all. 

The CuHairmMan: If you make a motion that this evidence be not received as 

svidence—— 

| Mr. Cowan: I move that it be not received as evidence, if it is necessary to make 

that motion, but I do not think it is. | 

i Mr. McKenzie: It is not necessary to make a motion to that effect. We are 
nere sitting as a court, and if you decide it is not evidence, and nobody finds fault, 

here is no motion necessary. 

| The CHairnman: Except this, that the witness laid these documents on the table 
fore the Committee. I think the Committee could dispose of them. If you leave 

' to me I will certainly decide that they should not go in the evidence. 

k, Mr. McKenzie: The fact that the witness has put a document on the table does 

t. invest this Committee with any control of it. It is not impounded because he 

las put it on the table. 

_ The Cuamman: The witness has made a request that it should be received by 

he Committee but not published. If the Committee does not desire to handle it in 

ny way we will just hand it back to the witness. 

Mr. McKenzie: As far as this body is concerned you, Mr. Chairman, are the 
udge and whatever you rule as a matter of procedure must stand until somebody 
akes exception to it, and then there will be a motion appealing from your ruling. 

The CHamMan: Except in this way that there is no doubt this can be received 
is evidence if the Committee so decide. 


[Mr. J. Mackie.] - 
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Mr. McKeEnzir: What I say is this (and Dr Cowan agrees with me) that we 
asked for certain documents, and the gentleman comes here with another different 
document, and we say that is not what we are looking for, and we cannot take cogni- 
zance of that at all. 


The CuairMan: That does not prevent us from receiving this document. 


Mr. Mckenzie: No, but I think we should have the real thing if we are going to 
receive the matter at all. 


The CuamMan: The matter is in the Committee’s hands. ° 


Mr. Cowan: I move that it be not received as evidence, as it may not be made 
public. 


Mr. McKenzim: Perhaps I am too much of a stickler on procedure, but that is ¢ 
motion that could be made when you have decided to receive it. Dr. Cowan’s motion 
would then be in order, if you, as the Chairman, decided you were going to receive 
that as evidence. The motion would then come that you are wrong, and that it should 
not be received. . 

Mr. Cowan: I think Mr. McKenzie is right there, that is the reason I asked for 
it before. - ; 

Mr. McKenzm: You have not received it, and therefore there is no motion 
necessary. 


Mr. Doveras: As to the publication of these statements in the record, I think it. 
would be necessary, but there are naturally some questions arising out of fhe statement 
that I think should be made a matter of record, such as, for example, the Capital Stock eu 
and the Dividends that have been paid, how the company was getting along, the quantity 
of coal they are mining, and all that kind of thing; but as to cumbering the minutes — 
with financial] statements of all the companies, I do not think that is necessary. The 
crucial points in the annual statements, and the relative comparison over seven years, — 
would be of some value. 

The CuamMan: That information could be got from the witness. : 

Mr. Douctas: Yes, by asking him questions. 


The Wirness: We are desirous to assist the Committee, but after all it is the 
industry as a whole you are investigating, and unless you have the statements of the 
less successful companies as well as the more successful companies, you will give to the 
public a wrong idea of the industry as a whole, and I think your conclusions can only 
be reached when you have before you an amalgamated statement of the whole indust y 
in any part of the country. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. How can we get that unless we go into the individual statements? We have 
to start somewhere.—A. If you go into the individual statements I think you wou d 
find a request which the Government granted in their earlier investigations, that all 
those figures be kept within the Committee. They did that there. N ow, notwithstand- 
ing this investigation, we did not know what our neighbours were doing, and this 
Committee would not be able to put before the public the real statement of affairs i 
Alberta, unless they get the statements of every company in the province, and if they 
got ioe for the past nine years they would know in a very few minutes whether the 
industry was profiteering or not, and I am satisfied that they would find the industry 
was not profiteering, and that a great many companies have gone to the wall. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. That is the thing, I think, you are called upon to prove first, because that is the 
vital point at the present time. The people believe you are profiteering, regar lesa of 
what you may think. There is no question about that.—A. Is it your wish that I 
recite what has happened in our immediate district in the last ten years? 
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The Cuamman: I think the Committee would make better progress if they would 
ecide now whether they wish to receive these documents as evidence or not. I think 
simple motion along the line of Dr. Cowan’s— 


Mr. Cowan: I still maintain that you have no right, as Chairman, to allow them 


to go in unless they are going to be made public. If they are going to be made public 
I do not care. | 


The CHatrrman: Leaving aside that argument, the Committee has power to decide 
the matter, and I am leaving it to the Committee to decide whether they wish to receive 


it as evidence or not. Then we will have to decide whether they should be published 
. the records or not. 


Mr. McKenzie: To begin with this gentleman on the stand objects, as I under- 
stand it, to publishing these statements. He thinks it would be putting his company 
in an unfair light as compared with other companies. We should have some record, 
I think, of the position taken by the witness, and I think if we receive these documents 
cat all as evidence, they have to be published. I think one follows the other. 

, 


The Witness: May I say this in regard to your remarks: It is not a question of 
| unfairness, but a question of what this Committee is trying to accomplish, and that 
is to get into their own minds first, and then to give to the public of Canada, the true 
situation as to the general coal industry in Canada. Now, as far as our section g0es, 
‘I submit to the Committee that the calling of Hillcrest, Rosedale and Brazeau, will not 
give a fair view to the Committee or to the public generally of the coal industry in 
Alberta, and I request that any data we give now be used in reserve, and be kept in 
‘reserve until the Committee gets a statemnt from all the companies and are able to 
amalgamate the condition of the whole trade. 


By the Chairman: 


| Q. To put it in another way, you request that it be not made public?2—A. Yes, and 
I am beginning with the annual statement, so that the thing will not begin to go in 
‘until the conclusion of the Committee on the whole thing is put to the public. 

. Mr. Cowan: If that is going to be persisted in and agreed to, we might as well 
close up our Committee work at once. 


The Cuairman: The only thing before the Committee is the disposition of these 
“annual reports. 

Mr vCnisuorm: There is:a, motion before you, Mr. Chairman, which has been 
“moved by Mr. Cowan. . 

; Mr. Cowan: I move that nothing be received as evidence except what is to be 
made public. | 

f The CHairMAN: That does not quite meet the case, because we may immediately 
‘decide that this be put in the records; we are not sure. 

e Mr. Cowan: That is all right; that is my position: the rest can do as they 
please. 

3 The CuatrMan: Mr. Cowan has made a motion. Does any one second it. 

; Mr. McKenzie: What is the motion ? | 

\ Mr. Cowan: That we do not receive any document as evidence unless it can be 


“made public, or that all evidence received here be made public. 
Mr. Dovetas: I will second that motion. 

Mr. Cowan: It is the same thing in the reversed form. 
The CuarrMan: Of course, that is not dealing with the question as to whether 
we shall receive these annual reports. 


| 
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Mr. Ross: You are not getting at it by that motion. I think it would be most 

unfair to spread the information broadcast. We could deal with it in executive 
session, and if we do that we are fulfillmg the purpose for which we were consti-— 
tuted. - 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a motion before the Committee. which has been moved — 
by Mr. Cowan and seconded by Mr. Douglas that all evidence received be inserted © 
in the records. | 

Mr. Cowan: Not necessarily, because we might get some evidence that might be 
voluminous that we could not possibly insert in the records, but if we wish to make 
it public, it should be within our discretion to do so. I do not think we have any~ 
right to conceal it. 

The CuHatrMan: Of course, the only publication of any evidence that we have 
control over is the record. I do not think we should undertake to make the evidence — 
public in any other way. : 

Mr. Doveias: I do not.see what advantage would be gained one way or the other 
in the publication of these annual statements. 

The CHARMAN: Can the Committee not decide that we shall not receive the docu- — 
ments as evidence, and then we are done with the matter? It seems to me to be a very — 
simple question to decide. 

Mr. Cowan: The position I take is that we ordered certain evidence and other — 
documents are presented to us in substitution therefor, which other documents are § 
not what we ordered. 

The CHairnMAN: We are endeavouring to discuss three or four or five subjects at 
one time. Let us deal with one thing at a time. The witness has stated his willing- 
ness to lay these documents before the Committee with the request that they be not 
published. What does the Committee desire to do with these documents? Mr. Cowan’s ~ 
motion stands and is now put to the Committee. q 
Mr. McKenzie: I still say it is a question for you to rule upon, Mr. Chairman. — 
Mr. Cowan: That is my own view, but he will not rule. 

Mr. CuisHotm: The Chairman did not say he would not rule. 
Mr. Cowan: He has not ruled, which is the same thing. 


Mr. McKenzie: Practically, the Chairman must decide what is and what is not 
evidence. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Ig it the desire of the Committee that I rule on the matter? 


Mr. Cowan: It has been my desire for some time. That is the reason I made 
the motion I made, because I thought you were not going to rule. | 


The CHairMAN: Then my ruling is that these documents be not received as 
evidence. 4 
Mr. Ross: We got certain evidence as to the cost of production from a colliery in 
the East. I would like'some evidence from Mr. Mackie as to the cost of production in: 
the West, as closely as he can give it. 


\ 
\ 
By Mr. Ross: 

Q. How many tons of coal did you produce last year, approximately ?—A. 
Roughly 300,000 tons; it was our best year. 

Q. And what was the cost of production, taking material and depreciation, and all 
the various items that all coal companies add together to make up the total cost 
of production, into consideration? I do not mean what you sold it at, but what it cost 
you.—A. I will do the best I ean for you. I am speaking from memory now, because 
I have not the data— 

(Mr. J. Mackie.] 
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_ The CHarmMan: May I raise this point. 
Zive a statement of that kind? 


Mr. Ross: He is not objecting. 
The CuHamMan: But the Committee may object. The Committee desire only 


accurate information. The witness says, in effect, that he is not prepared to give 
curate information. I just raise the point for the Committee to consider. 


Mr. Doves: If he states that the information he now gives is not absolutely 
accurate, we will understand that. 


Mr. Ross: He has stated that. 


Is it fair to the witness to ask him to 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Give us an approximate idea as accurately as you can?—A. I have no figures 
gere, and it is impossible to get them here. 


| By Mr. Douglas: 
» ~ Q. You did some figuring in connection with that annual statement. What did 
you do? Tell us that?’—A. I am going to do go. 
Q. What were you doing?—A. According to my memory it was 314,000 tons last 
year. The profit on that was $106,704, which is about 583 cents a ton profit. Now it 
nay be 320,000 tons; I am not sure. 

Q. Never mind that. What did it cost?—A. Of course, I can only—(Witness did 
me figuring). 
;, Q. You were not figuring out costs at all then. You must have been figuring 
t profits—A. I can only make a good guess again, because you asked the cost. 
The CuHarrMan: I do not think we should receive guesses. 
Mr. Doucnas: Please permit the witness to answer the question. 


Witness: What is the question ? 


i ens RE tae 
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By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Approximately what was your cost of production last year? You were giving 
e figures for 1920. You gave the output and the profits’—A. I only gave you the 
utput from memory. 
Q. We have your statement as to that. There-is no need to repeat it. What 
yas the cost?—A. I think I would be very foolish to trust to my memory on these 
Bbares when they may be misleading to the Committee. 


b Q. Precisely. That is why we want the costs sheets to find out?—A. (No 
swer). 


5 By Mr. Cowan: 
ah 


s 
Bi By Mr. Douglas: 
‘ Q. If you say the approximate cost was so and so, it will not be misleading 
io the Committee. We are not asking for the exact figures’—A. I want you to 
ippreciate how difficult your question is, and in order that you may do so let me 
11 you we had, I think, three increases in wages during that year, and our cost 
1 the first period would be so much—that figure has gone from me and I cannot 
member it. The cost during the next period would be so much, and the cost 
uring the final period would be so much. I cannot remember the first two but the 
st period was about $5.00 a ton. 
Q. $5.00 a ton was your last cost?—A. Yes. 
Q. And there were two increases earlier in the year?—A. Yes, 

(Mr. J. Miaclect. } 
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Q. What were those increases?—A. That is a very complicated thing. That 
was increased on a day-rate basis, a percentage basis, a cost per ton basis to the 
miners, and then a plus cost of living on top of that. It would take a Philadelphia | 
lawyer to answer some of these questions. 

Q. Do you know what it worked out at per ton?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. You do not know whether it worked out, at say $1.00 a ton?—A. $1.00 a 
ton increase in cost? : A 

Q. Yes?—A. From the beginning to the end of the year, speaking from memory 
again, I think it did. 4 

Q. So that the cost from the first of the year?—A. You ask if it cost $1.00 
a ton and I said yes, but I think it was more. 


Q. And if the cost at the end of the year was $5.00, the cost at the first of the yea 
was under $4.00? 


The Carman: You are speaking of wages when you speak of $1,00 a ton a 
Mr. Dovugeuas: Yes. 


A. The last increase did not occur until towards the end of the year, I would 
say in October, and it was around $1.50 a day to every man around our mines. I think 
the increase at that time was unwise and unnecessary, but we had to put the increase — 
on because the Controller of coal operations decided we should do so. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you keep your costs on a long or short ton?—A. It is all figured out on 
a short ton out West; that is, our final costs. We figure both ways. Some of the — 
work is figured on the gross ton but we sell to the railways on the net ton. 


Q. Generally speaking then, when you make a statement about costs you refer 
to the net ton or short ton?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. All your sales are made to the railways?—A. Oh, no. 
Q. Pretty much?—A. 70 per cent. 3 
Q. What are you getting a ton for most of it?—A. It varied three times last 
year. 
Q. Yes?—A. $5.25. was the rate. \ 
Q. Was that your average rate?—A. No, I do not know whether it was $5.25 


or $5.22; I think it was $5.25.: 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. That item of $5.00 you gave us of cost contains what proportion of labour? 
—A. I could not. say. 

Q. Could you give a rough estimate?—A. No, because our cost sheets of labo Wr 
are divided up into half-a-dozen different items. | 

Q. That is dividing up labour now?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What proportion of that $5.00 would be the total for labour?—A. I do not 
presume to remember those figures. 

Q. And you do not know what it cost for material per ton?—A. No. 

Q. I suppose you know what it costs per ton to pay interest on your capital? 
A. No; it varies according to the tonnage we get out. 

Q. Have you been paying dividends?—A. Yes. q 

Q. For several years?—A. We paid 2 per cent in 1918, and 43 per cent in 
1919, and 7 per cent in 1920. From 1910 to 1918 we did not pay any dividends or 
the common stock. : , 

Q. What is your capital?—A. $325,000 bonds and $705,000 preferred stock, 
\ud $1,000,000 common stock. That is our outstanding capital. 

(Mr. J. Mackie. ] 
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Q. Have you paid off some capital?—A. No, I say that is our outstanding 
capital, issued capital. 
{ Q. Do you know anything about the rate of wages in the mines of Nova Scotia 
in comparison with your mines?—A. No, I do not. All I know is mere hear say in 
_ regard to that; I have no knowledge of it. 
_ ° Q. You gave one rate there that you were paying common service labour,—823 
cents an hour.—A. Yes. 
: Q. Can you. give the Committee any other outstanding rates?—A. No, ‘for 
_ the reason that it is largely contract; it varies, it is largely piece-work. That is 
_ the one big item, that is a fixed rate, so much per hour. The great bulk of our other 
| items is made up according to what a man does. 
Q. I suppose the directors are paid salaries?—A. They are not paid salaries; 
Bthey get directors’ fees. 


Q. Are those shown in your statement?—A. I think so. For a number of years 
they did not get anything. They had to do without, as the shareholders did, for 
_ seven or eight years. It does not show in. detail there. 


i The CHamman: Are there any further questions you desire to ask this witness? 
{No response). 

4 

Witness retired. 

, The Cuairman: Is it desired that Mr. Mackie be discharged as a witness? 
Mr. Cowan: Oh, no; not yet. 

| Mr. Macktr: I should like to get back to Montreal to attend to some business 
there. 

t Mr. Cowan: The position is that he has not submitted the documents we called 
for. How are you going to discharge him? We may extend the time in which he 
-may furnish the proper information. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Mr. Mackie, when do you expect the original cost sheets to be here?—A. It 
will take some time to prepare them. 
The CHairMAN: If the Committee desire to ask Mr. Mackie any further questions 
I think he had better return to the witness stand. 
Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, I move that this Committee now adjourn to discuss 
‘our report, and that the witness be not discharged in the meantime. I move that we 
adjourn to meet in executive session to discuss the draft report and such other matters 
-as may be deemed wise. 
| The CHamMan: Is it understood that you are through with Mr. Mackie for the 
“present? 

Mr. Ross: Yes, for the present, but not discharged. 
| Mr. Mackenzir: I second the motion made by Mr. Ross. 
The Cuamman: It has been moved by Mr. Ross and seconded by Mr. Mackenzie, 
‘that the Committee now adjourn and immediately go into executive session. 


i 


lh 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee adjourned. 
The Committee resolved itself into executive session. 


The Committee resumed at seven o’clock. 
(Mr. J. Mackie.] 
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The Onairman: Will the Committee please.come to order. I think I understand — 
it is the desire of the Committee now to hear Mr, McDougall; is that correct? 


Several MeMBERS: Carried. ) 


W. H. McDovuaatt recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I may state in accordance with your suggestion, Mr. McDougall, the Com- 
mittee postponed the necessity of your attendance from last Saturday until to-day, and 5 
you will remember that the request of the Committee—or rather the desire of the 


Committee was—and a message was sent you in accordance with their desire as 
follows :— ‘ 


“May 19, 1921., 


“You are hereby summoned and required to appear before the Fuel Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, at 10.30 a.m. at room 425, on Wednesday, i 
May 25, 1921.” . 


A former message requested you to attend with the original costs sheets of your 
company from 1912 and 1918. Now, I have no doubt the Committee will be anxious _ 
to know how you have responded to their second request; we know you are here in 
person, but what about the request to. produce these documents?—A. Mr. Chairman, © 
and Gentlemen: I found this request of yours to be a very formidable undertaking ~ 
indeed, and a very difficult one to carry out. The data that you have asked for 4 
would require the preparationn of a great many documents and we have not been — 
able to prepare these documents in the time that you have given us. - 

I might say that the request for the production of costs struck us as being an 
unusual one, and one that would work a great hardship on our company. We have 
always regarded our costs as sacred, and many of the officers of the company, 
holding very responsible positions indeed, did not have access to the costs; in fact, 
while serving in the capacity of general superintendent and assistant general 
manager of the Dominion Coal Company for quite a number of years, I did not | 
have access to the costs, although, I had authority to sign cheques covering the — 
expenditures of large sums of money. I mention this, Mr. Chairman, in order to 
give you an idea of how carefully our costs have been guarded, that is, the final — 
costs sheets; and it has been done particularly because of the competition that we 
have been meeting in the Montreal and other markets, American coals, as you 
know, came into Canada and met our coals, and it was only after years of effort 
that we were able to build up a large business in the Montreal market. This busi- _ 
ness became lost to us during the war, and we are only now slowly working in there’ 
again. It is going to take us a long time to regain our position in that market, and 
in the meantime, any costs we might show would not be representative of what we 
hope to attain at a later date. We would not regard these costs as representative, — 
neither would we regard the costs of 1912 as representative costs, because the condi- 
tions that obtained at that time do not exist any longer. We feel that the production 
of sheets showing the cost of coal at our colleries would be a great handicap indeed; 
that it might entail danger from many different directions, and may even involve 
the possibility of serious unemployment, and might perhaps result in taking food 
from the homes of our employees. This I hope, Mr. (Chairman, will give you some 
idea of the seriousness with which we regard the making public of our costs state 
ments. In addition, I understand that other coal operators in this country have 
been asked to produce costs sheets, and have not yet done so. I would submit, sir, 


that it would be very unfair to ask our company to present cost statements when 
(Mr. W. H. McDougall.] } 


others have not done the same. 
and so far as this Committee is p 


_ lication of these costs would work 
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I might say that so far as our costs are concerned, 
ersonally concerned, we have nothing to conceal. It 
-is not that feature of it that appeals to us; it is the fact that we believe that the pub- 
a great injury to a deserving industry. 

_Q. I suppose from your statement, Mr. McDougall, we can assume that you 
are not prepared to present to the Committee these costs sheets now ?—A. I am not 


_ prepared to present these costs sheets now. That is, I do not think, in all fairness, 


that we should be asked to present those costs sheets which would give information 


| to our competitors in the United States at a time when other producers of coal in 


z 


Canada are not doing the same. I will say that I would not hesitate, so far as this 
Committee is concerned, to go into our costs sheets with them in confidence, and to 


q give them any information which they might desire, and of which I may be in 
_ possession. 


Q. Have you the costs sheets with you?—A. I have not at the present time; I 


- have some data with me. 


€ 


Q. Of course, the Committee asked for the original cost sheets. You have 
not them with you?—A. I have not the original costs sheets. I might explain, Mr. 


_ Chairman, that there are a great many documents contained in original sheets. In 


ie. 
he 
f, 
k 


Si dl aah 


ts 


* 


i 
f 


Wy 
is 


_ 


enter into real cost?—-A. On these costs sheets, there are not entered all of the items 


fact, what are termed as the original costs sheets are really not costs sheets at all; 
they are records of certain expenditures. 


Q. Mr. McDougall, we are not all familiar with coal mining. I mean, all the 


_members of this Committee are not familiar with the coal mines. We have not 
_ that advantage which the Nova Scotia members have. For the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with this, will you explain what the costs sheets are, and what 
_ information is on them?—A. The sheets ordinarily spoken of as “costs sheets” 
at our coal mines, are simply records of expenditures against labour and material, 
- and the power generated either at the colhery itself or some central power plant for 


the purpose of hoisting the coal. In some cases they include royalty, and in some 
cases they do not. They are not all formulated under the same policy. That is, some 
of the groups of collieries employ one policy and others another, but generally speaking, 
these sheets record expenditures against labour and material. 
this case, Mr. Douglas, the costs sheet only carries a part of the cost. I believe 

Q. There are a number of mines that are controlled by your company ?—A. Yes. 
The Dominion Coal Company’s collieries are in the Glace Bay district. There are 
seventeen of them. 

Q. Do all those seventeen mines use the same system of keeping these sheets ?— 
A. The seventeen mines use practically the same system. At Sydney Mines, there are 
five colleries; the Acadia Coal Company at Pictou, formerly had six in operation, but 
some of them are closed down now; at Springhill there are three colleries. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee what the other operating companies throughout 
Nova Scotia—do they use the same system?—A. I doubt if any two of the companies 


use the same system. 


Q. At any rate, on these costs sheets, there are not entered all the items that 


that go to make up the costs. 
By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


4 Q. Would this be a fair and correct statement to make, Mr. McDougall, that the 


original sheets referred to are the actual cost of production—the cost to the Company— 


and the cost to the consumer would be the final cost to which you refer?—A. No. In 
the Dominion Coal Company’s sheets make provision for royalties; I think 


? 


they make provision for power. But the ordinary costs sheets make no pro- 
vision, for instance, for the loss on ‘employees’ coal, which is substantial at these 
’ 


collieries to-day, and it makes no provision for the loss in maintaining the company’s 


houses: there is no provision made for depreciation or depletion of areas, or for 
Bs torent on bonds; none of these items are included and they all form, of course an 
(Mr. W. H. McDougall. ] 
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important part of the cost of coai. Then, again, these costs sheets do not include the 
cost of transportation of the coal from the mines to the shipping points. That is, 
the collieries in Cape Breton, doctor, are situated along a line of railway—that is, 
the Dominion Coal Company’s collieries, are situated along a line of railway owned 
by the Company. The railway is approximately thirty-eight miles in length. The 
first of these collieries met in travelling toward the mines from Sydney is about ten 
miles distant from Sydney, and then for a distance of about twelve miles, branch 
lines go out to the various collieries. At the far end of the line is a shipping port, 
Louisburg. Coal shipments are made from there mostly in the winter. The bulk of 
the shipments are made from Sydney in the summer. The distance from the centre 
of the mining zone to the Sydney piers is about fourteen miles, and to Louisburg 
about twenty-four miles. ‘There is no provision made in the costs sheets for the trans- 
portation of coal from these mines to the various shipping points. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose that would be scarcely included in the cost of coal as we usually 
speak of the cost of coal at the mine mouth—it would not be included?—A. Trans- 
portation charges must be taken care of somewhere in the costs. 

Q. Yes, it would enter into the cost of coal when you come to sell it?—A. Yes. 

Q. At Louisburg?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton) : 

Q. So the colliery cost sheets are the costs at the mine’s mouth?—A. They 
represent expenditures, Mr. Douglas, against labour and material, and are kept in the 
same form largely for comparative purposes; that is, so that month after month, 
those in charge of operation of the collieries may lay down two or three or four sheets 
and compare the various detailed items. For instance there would be charges fo 
coal cutting by hand, and a charge for machine work, and a charge for haulage fro 
the rooms, and a charge for haulage on the levels, and a charge for the main haulage 
of coal, All those various items are compared from month to month by the officers in 
charge of the operations, and that is really the object in keeping these pheets in the 
form in which they are kept. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They are included in what may be called your overhead expenses’—A. No 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Still by taking those sheets and adding the other things to it you could easily 
‘determine what it costs to produce coal?#—A. You could take those sheets. 

Q. To produce and sell coal?—A. Make certain additions to them. 

@. You are prepared and willing to give that information in regard to that cos 
of coal to this Committee?—A. Yes. 

@. You are therefore able to do it?—A. Yes, I can do it. I am not prepare 
to-night, but I would undertake to give it in confidence to the committee. 

Q. The fact is you have not done it?—<A. It has been found to be too big an 
undertaking in the time allowed. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


@. You expresed the fear that the publication of these costs sheets is going to lead 
to unemployment in the collieries of Nova Scotia. I suppose that is not an actual 
fear on your part, is it?--A. I would say so, for this reason, that we are in competition 
with the best equipped and most advantageously situated coal mining operations in 
the world. These operations are located in the richest country in the world. The 
transportation of that coal to our markets is favoured by reason of special conditions. 

[Mr. W. H. MecDougall.] . 
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The Quebec market in a favourite outlet for American coal. Anything that would 
Berve to give our American competitors full knowledge of our situation would serve 
to put them in a better position to undersell us, and possibly to attempt to drive us 
again out of the St. Lawrence and Quebec markets. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. Do you think they don’t know that?—A. I don’t believe they do. 

Q. Do you mean to tell me you don’t know what it costs to mine coal in the 

States? Now, honestly, they know what it costs you to mine coal. The Americans 
are keeping pretty close tab on Canada. We can go down into Chicago and get more 
information about our cattle condition and hog condition, and everything else out 
in Western Canada, than we can get at home. They have everything right down 
and they have you down just the same. There is no getting out of that and ney 
know what it costs you to produce your coal, and I don’t think you need be a bit 
afraid about them getting more knowledge than they now have. They are compelling 
their companies to show what it costs and you know all about what it costs them, 
hey know all about that. Why should we exempt you, to make you a favourite 
ehild’—A. I do not believe they know our costs, and I would be very sorry to take 
any steps that would serve to give them any information along those lines, and so far 
as their publication of costs are concerned it is a very simple matter. The average 
coal mine in the United States is a very different proposition from a coal mine in 
Nova Scotia. The capital expenditure required is very small indeed; the cost of pro- 
duction is comparatively low. 
— Q. I cannot help but think that public opinion to-day is your biggest asset in 
Canada and you have not gained that public opinion by taking them more into your 
confidence. I don’t want to injure your company. It is the last thing in God’s 
green earth I would want to do. It looks to me as though you are being injured by 
the course that has been followed. That is my own view—A. We are not of that 
opinion. We believe we cannot afford to have those figures known. ; 


7 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


_ Q. The position Mr. Wolvin took when he gave the costs for the month of March 
is upwards of $7—he seemed rather glorying in the fact that the cost was so high 
that month. Then there was a staternent made, Mr. Elkin, on behalf of the com- 
yany in which he said the reason they did not want to give the costs was because 
t was going to show they were too high, that it was so high it would be difficult for 
ihe company to carry on the business and to raise money. Now the position taken 
ty Mr. Wolvin and the position taken by Mr. Elkin were to my mind two diametric- 
ily opposed positions; one rejoiced in the high costs. Undoubtedly that was the 
vay his evidence should be interpreted, and the other was afraid to have them pub- 
ished on account of them being so high.—A. Surely Mr. Wolvin must have been 
nisunderstood. I would be inclined to the belief that he felt very badly over the cost 
ing high. 

- Q. Can you tell us if that cost given by Mr. Wolvin—have you personal know- 
edge as to whether that cost given by Mr. Wolvin of seven dollars and something 
3 correct or not?—A. I believe for that month, Mr. Douglas, that it is not far off. 
_ Q. $7.837—A. I would not take the responsibility of absolutely confirming it 
the cent, but I believe it is not very far off. 

_ Q. Of course, you would admit that that was not a fair month to give the cost? 
-A. March was a braken month, Mr. Douglas. 

_ Q. And bad weather?—A. Yes. . 

 Q. As a rule bad weather to do any line of business in, transportation particu- 
irly, expensive?—A. Yes. 


~ Q. In the month of March?—A. Yes. 
. [Mr. W. H. McDougall. ] 
| 
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By the Charman: | 

Q. Tell us, Mr. McDougall, just briefly reviewing last year, how much tim 
some of your mines or all of your mines were not operating. Just give us an idea 
of how much of the time was broken into by not operating—A. The mines worked 
very steadily during the whole of the last year. Practically from January until 
December they were engaged in steady production of coal. There was very little 
broken time until after the first of this year. It was in sight in the fall and came 
on after the first of the year; really well into February about. January was fairly 
good. | 
Q. That condition prevails largely in the United States mines at the present 
time ?—A. Yes, except that it began earlier in the American mines. : 
Q. I understand their’s began in October, and it was quite bad in November 
and December ?—A. Well, during the early month of this year; in fact right up to 
date. . 
Q. How would it be in your mine, supposing you worked only half time in the 
month, how would it increase the cost in that time as compared with the average 
American mine that worked only half time?—A. Very much higher, because on 
pumping and ventilating and general maintenance conditions are greater than in the 
American mines. We have deeper mines and more water. 
Q. It costs a great deal more to carry your mines when they are not operating 
than it does to carry American mines when they are not operating?—A. As a matt T 


Wee 


of fact American shallower mines can be closed entirely during the dull period. That 


does not apply to the average mine in Nova Scotia. It must be kept going. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. On the question of costs Mr. Wolvin gave the cost of rolling rails a tSydne; 
at about $62.50, and he was asked this question, “That would figure coal at whe it 
price?” And he gave this answer, “ Around $3.40 we will have to get $62.50.” Now, 
I view that statement of Mr. Wolvin’s as fixing the price of coal, the cost of produ | 
tion. What would you say in regard to that, as to whether that is approximately 
the cost of production of coal of the Dominion Coal Company ’?—A. I believe thi t 
figure to be substantially below the cost of production. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Q. To repeat the question formerly put, you are bonusing the steel branch of 
that industry to that extent?—-A. There are many points that enter into that situat or | 
Doctor. For instance, it is not a disadvantage to the coal company to have the stee 
company as a customer for coal, even at a low price, for the reason that ordinarily 
steady employment is provided in the winter for the employees of the coal compal 
because of the necessities of the steel company. The organization is thus hel 
together and banking large quantities of coal is made possible because of the ¢ 
taken by the steel works. Generally the steel works uses slack coal. It is the Mme 
material that is screened from the coal as it comes from the mines, and the stee! 
works uses this quality of coal almost entirely. Slack coal does not bring the sam 
price on the market as the ordinary run of mine coal. In fact, it is very difficult to 
dispose of in quantities. . 


By the Chairman: 


Oy What do you get for it?—A. The price for years to the steel company wa 
the price mentioned by Mr. Wolvin. ¥ 
Q. If you sell to other companies what price do you get for it?—A. Sometimes: 
we get—it depends entirely on conditions—$2.50, $3; sometimes $3.50 for it. Some 
times we get more and sometimes less, but the demand for slack coal is very limit ad. 
[Mr. W. H. MeDougall.] 
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Q. The demand is varied?—A. Yes. 


Q. I think we had a Statement, if I remember rightly, made to the Committee 
that some one representing your mines, Dr. Chisholm, said the slack was sold at 
$1.25. 


Mr. CuHIsHotm: $1.50, my impression is now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You don’t mean to tell me there is less slack in the coal there as used by the 
steel company? I understood they used enormous quantities of it?—A. Yes, there 
.° enormous quantities of slack produced, Doctor. 


By Mr. Douglas (Cape Breton): 


Q. I think the evidence went to show that Inverness made about 30 per cent of 
slack. That would be a larger proportion than the Djominion Coal Company ?—A. 
Unfortunately that is a smaller proportion than the Dominion Coal Company. 

Q. The Dominion Coal Company have more slack?—A. More slack. 


| By the Chairman: 


M 
: 
: 
7 Q. Yjou say this slack has been sold to the steel company around $3.40 a ton ?2-- 
‘A. Not to the steel company. The slack has been sold in the market at various 
prices. I am not clear about the $3.40 ficure mentioned by Mr. Wolvin. I am of 
opinion that at some time during the war period there was reference to the $3.40 
charge as between the companies, but I have not been long enough with the Dominion 
Company this time to have found out about it. I believe it is not the cost of the coal, 
but it may have been at some period, but in any case it is the price of a by-product 
rather than coal as ordinarily spoken of. 


» Q. Is it all slack coal?—A. The great bulk of it is slack coal, but slack is a 
by-product— 

; Q. I would think you were charging the steel company pretty well at $3.40 a 
ton?—A. If that is the price. I have only been one day in Sydney since becoming 
connected with the Dominion Company, but if that is the price I would regard is 
‘as a high jone. 

| Mr. Doveras: T thought it was given as $1.55. 


The Cuairman: You mean the coal sold to the Steel Company. 

| Mr. Doveuas: Yes, the original contract. The contract-as I understood it was 
$1.55, but the actual cost of the coal going into the making of the rails was $3.40. 
That was the statement, I understand, from Mr. Wolvin. He really mentioned four 
prices, $1.55 contract price, and the price of $3.40, and at one part of his evidence he 
gave $6.25, and then he gave the market price of $7 odd as the cost of production for 
that month, but the clearest piece of evidence he gave was around $3.40 and that was 
the cost of coal entering into the makine of the rails. 

~The Crarrman: Supplied by the Deminion Coal Company ? 

Mr. Doveras: Yes, to the Dominion Iron and Steel Company. 

The Cuairman: And a large percentage of that coal is slack coal. 

' Mr. Dovetas: Yes, but some of it may have to be made into slack, I do not 
know that. 

Wirness: I think that in the ordinary operation the proportion would be small, 
but it is true at times some of it has to be made into slack, but the quantity is small. 
, 


¢ 
ia 


h By Mr. Chisholm: | 
Q. If the Steel Company were not there at all, would you have any ditticulty in 
elling the slack?—A. We would have very great difficulty indeed in selling the 


[Mr. W. H. McDougall.1 
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By Mr. Douglas: 


@. I do not think there would be any fear of serious competition from the 
Americans on that piece of evidence, that the coal cost $3.40. That would not make 
for much employment, would it?—A. If that were the cost the company would be in’ 
a strong position, but I cannot think that it is the cost. 

Q. That is the final cost you mean?—A. Or even the production cost. It is 
greatly in excess of that amount I believe. | 

@. Can you give us the increased cost of labour during the past twelve months? 
—A. I don’t know that I have it for the past twelve months. . 

Q. Perhaps it would be easier to take from the first of the year 19202—A. I can 
give you the summation as reported to me of the increases granted since the begin- 
ning of 1916. 

Q. If you can remember it all right?—A. It was reported as being between 130 
and 140 per cent, according to the computations made by the officers of the Nova 
Scotia Steel Company with the Dominion Coal Company, the amount was slightly f 
less, between 120 and 180 per cent there. 

Q. And I suppose you notice the difference in the contract between the OP.R. 
mm 1912 and 1913 and the price that coal was offered to the railways in Montreal this 
year. It would be several hundred per cent, would it not?’—A. I omitted to say 
that in that computation of the Dominion Coal Company’s there was no provision’ 
made for the change to the eight-hour system. It was made in February, 1918. In” 
effect it amounted to ‘a substantial increase, but in the computation of increases 
granted no allowance was made for it. In the Nova Scotia ‘Coal Company’s compu- 
tation there was some allowance. 

Q. Would you allow 10 per cent for that?—A. Below 10 per cent, but approval 
ing it. | 

“By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you mean by that change?—A. Previous to that time certain of the 
men employed in the mine where the operation was continuous worked for twelve- 
hour shifts. The change was made, and these men were employed for eight hours 
only, but were given the same wages they formerly got for twelve-hour services. There 
were other adjustments made at that time as well. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Can you give us any idea of the increased cost of material since 1912 or 1913? 
—A. The computation made at the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company’s mines 
showed the increase in cost of materials to be 250) per cent. | 

@. And material is decreasing now, is it not?—A. Materials are beginning - to 
decrease. 

@. Can you give us any idea of the percentage of increase for overhead expenses 
between 1919 and the present time? Hag that ever been worked out?—A. Not to my 
knowledge. q 

Q. For depletion of areas do you allow the same now as you did in 1914, so muck 
per ton?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. The same thing?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. Apart from the new company, the British Empire Steel Company, the stock 
and bonds remain the same as they were in 1914, and there was no other increase 
capital in any of the companies?—A. Not that I can recollect. 

Q. Now I understand some of these minor companies down there are at present 
selling their coal to the Canadian National Road at a much lower price than you are 
getting. How is it they are able to do that? Can the smaller mines sell it cheapet 
than you can’—A. Some of them are very small and require practically no capital 
expenditure. They mine the coal from the crop where the outcropping intercepts the 
surface, and these in all cases are shallow mines. The cost of opening and equipping 
is very low, and they have not followed the coal for any depth from the surface, all ¢ 01 
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which makes for a cheap operation, where 
carried on on a much more extensive scale. The mines cost a great deal more money 
to equip, and the mining is carried on at a greater depth. Originally the larger com- 
panies began in the same way; they mined coal from the crop, but as they followed 
the coal further they were obliged to spend large sums of money for new equipment, 
and to face very much heavier mining work. 


By Mr. Cowan: 


| Q. The proper thing for the Canadian National and other railways would be to 
buy all their coal from the other companies and let you go. That.is what I would 
do if I were running the railway ?—A. Some of these companies that are tendering 
for coal will not be able to do so for very long. 
Q. It is good policy to get it as long as they can. 
have your cost down?—A. To begin with 
_- Q. Business is business, you know’?—A. Quite so. 
required quantity to begin with, and it will only be 
most of them will be worked out. 
pelled to find other markets they 
National Railway. 


as the larger companies’ operations are 


By that time you will probably 


They could not produce the 
a matter of a short time when 
In the meantime if the larger companies were com- 
might not be so willing to supply the ‘Canadian 


Mr. Cowan: Your whole situation is an enigma to me, and I am not capable 
of grasping it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact the product of a smaller company is not sold to the con- 
uumer any cheaper than the product of your company ’—A. It is not, except to the 
railways. ; 

_ Q. Why does the domestic consumer in Halifax not get coal cheaper if these 
mall companies can and do produce it cheaper for the railways?—A. I do not know. 
F Q. It seems to me the consumer in Halifax, from the prices we have heard, 
§ paying very high for his coal?—A. I think, in fairness to the coal industry, I 
hould say that a very substantial portion of the sale price of coal in Halifax is 
idded after the coal reaches Halifax. 


Mr. Cowan: That is the first time we have had evidence here that the retailer 
yas responsible for the high price. 


. Mr. Doveuas: Mr. Dick said that. 


» Mr. Cowan: Yes, and that is the only place I have heard where the retailer was 
eld responsible for the high price of coal. All the evidence up to the present has 
own that the retailer has been very modest. It may be so down there, but it is 
he only place we have found it. 

. By Mr. Douglas: 


' Q. The small mines are able to produce coal, on account of not having such long 
auls, cheaper than the Dominion Coal Company, as I understand it; that the 
eat cost to the Dominion Coal Company is largely on account of—that is from 
statement made by yourself on a former examination—on account of the submarine 
rkings and the hauls being so long underground. You would then be able to hold 
ut no hope, as these workings are increased in length, that in the future you 
ould get any cheaper coal from Nova Scotia?—A. I would not say that, Mr. Douglas; 
feel that we have got to produce cheaper coal in Nova Scotia, and we must find 
way of doing it. One point that perhaps has been explained before, but is not, 
rhaps, clear to everybody, is the fact that the Dominion Coal Company’s develop- 
t of 1913 and 1914 had in mind a production of 5,000,000 tons of coal per year, 
d produced almost that quantity, and for days at a time produced in excess of that 
During the war they lost a great many of their best men, and these losses have 
been made up. ‘The result is that to-day they have the development for that 
tput, but are only producing approximately 3,250,000 to 3,500,000 tons. 
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Q. I thought development work went behind on account of the war?—A. There 
are developments and developments, but what I had in mind was the number of 
openings. When I spoke of the property being developed for a certain output, I 
meant particularly the number of shafts and slopes. In addition to that there is 
inside development, some of which did go behind, but the result of it all is that to-day 
the property is producing less than two-thirds of what we prepared it to produce 
few years ago, and under these conditions, naturally, the cost would be higher than a 
cost that can be obtained later on, if a large increase in production is effected. 

Q. Would the Dominion production per day now be about 14,000 tons?—A. 
would say nearer 13,000, 13,500. 

Q. And ten years ago they produced as high as 20,000 tons?—A. We have-pro- 
duced as higss as 20,400 tons is a day. - . } 

Q. Mr. Wolvin gave a statement to the effect that in the course of half an ho r 
they had voted $5,500,000 in order to get these properties in first-class shape. What 
has been done about that with a view to increasing production and the lowering of 
costs?—A. The sinking of a shaft near Dominion No. 1 was started last summer, 
and although I have not been on the ground, I understand the work is still going 
ahead. Such a shaft would cut the haul for No. 1 mine coal very substantially. It 
was intended to extend other workings at some of the other mines, and possibly 
to put down a shaft in Caledonia, a hoisting shaft. It was intended to make one or 
two additional openings. — a 


got ae money now. I 
Mr. Cowan: Well, Mr. Chairman, we have one minute in which to get those cost 
sheets. Are we going to report to the House that we cannot get them? 
The CuamrMan: We will have to adjourn in a minute or so. Is there anything 
you desire to ask Mr. McDougall? 
Mr. McKenzir: How much time have we left? 
The CHairmMan: About a minute and a half. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Can you give off-hand the proportion of the cost of haulage to the production 
eost ?—A. I am afraid I cannot give you that; I have not got it here. . 

Q. Or the proportion of labour in comparison with material in the matter a 
cost? I may say that in the case of the West they said 75 per cent of their cost was 
made up of labour, and 25 per cent of material. How would that compare with the 
Nova Scotia mines?—A. I think the proportion of labour in the Nova Scotia mines 
would be greater. q 
The Cuamman: Gentlemen, we had better bring our examination to a close 
ra Dovucuas: Unless the House would give consent for us to sit? 


. Cowan: What object is there in our sitting when they have not got here 
en we want? We might as well quit. 


The Cuamman: Is there anything else you wish to ask Mr. McDougall? If 50 | 
let it be asked before the bell stops ringing. 


cost sheets, and not confidentially, either. 


Mr. Cowan: We might get such power from the House, but I take it we have ¢ 
such power at the present time. 

The CHamman: Are you through with Mr. McDougall? 

Mr. Cowan: Yes, he may be allowed to go, but he is not to be discharged, because | 
to discharge him would free him from the obligation we have placed upon him. 


The Committee adjourned at 8 p.m. to meet at the call of the Chair. 
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House or Commons, 
CommitTErE Room 425, 
Saturpay, May 28th, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
future fuel supply of Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Steele, presiding. 


Mr. Norman Guturm, K.C.: I heard yesterday that some question had been 
raised in committee in the executive session as to the non-appearance, I think, of four 
witnesses summoned from the Nova Scotia Steel Company and the Dominion Coal 
ompany. I wish to say to the committee that their non-appearance is entirely due 
to my fault. At the time the summons was issued I understood from the discussion - 
in the committee—and I think I am correct in that—that if Mr. D. H. McDougall, 
the chief executive officer, would appear that that would satisfy the requirements of 
the committee and I so advised my clients. Now, the blame for the non-appearance 
of these other witnesses, the auditors, etc., is entirely due to that: I informed Mr. 
McDougall that if he appeared and made an explanation, or produced the cost sheets 
to the Committee, that would be entirely satisfactory to the committee- I have made 
a mistake, and I am very sorry, but I do not wish these gentlemen to be blamed, 
or to be charged with treating the committee with any discourtesy or contempt. 
‘When Mr. McDougall appeared on Wednesday, I think it was, you all recollect he 
went on the stand and gave his reasons for not producing the cost sheets at that 
time. The chief reason was, of course, that the western operators had informed the 
committee that they were unable to get their cost sheets and produce them. Now, I 
must say I had the impression at the close of that meeting that Mr. McDougall’s 
explanation was satisfactory to the committee. If that is not so, I can produce Mr. 
McDougall again and can produce all the other witnesses, if the committee thinks 
that that is necessary. I would submit with great respect that in view of the fact 
that the western operators cannot apparently bring their cost sheets here, or get them 
in time, that the committee should not press the Dominion Coal Company to do this. 
However, we are entirely in the hands of the committee, and will be governed 
by your decision, but I wish to exonerate the subordinate officers of the company 
from any charge of contempt or disobedience. I wish the committee to clearly under- 
stand that their non-appearance is entirely due to my own fault. I misunderstood 
the attitude of the committee. I am very sorry, but I think perhaps some members 
of the committee will agree with me that that was the attitude of the committee at 
that time, that if McDougall, the chief executive officer, appeared, the other witnesses 
would not require to appear. I acted on that, and if I have been incorrect, I am very 
sorry. 

Mr. Dovatas: These witnesses are not sick? 


: Mr. Gururie: I really do not know what the position is. You see I had no 
notice even of this morning’s committee meeting, and I had no notice of yesterday’s 
meeting, and I just heard, as a matter of gossip, that the matter was taken up by 
the committee. I can get in communication with the witnesses by telegraph. I do 
not know where they are at present, but it is quite possible for me to find out if 
the committee thinks it important for them to be here. I wish to explain this morning 
that you must not blame the witnesses; it is my fault. I understood the committee 
would be quite satisfied if Mr. McDougall appeared. 


’ hss 
F * Mr. Doveras: I do not think there is anything on the record to indicate that. 
b 


Mr. Gururie: IJ think there is. 


_ Mr. Doveras: I would be very much surprised. 
[Mr. Norman Guthrie, K.C.] 
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Mr. Gurnee: I have a fairly good memory, and I recollect that when the. 
matter was discussed there was some doubt; Dr. Cowan did not know exactly whom 
summon, and the remark was made ‘Well, if Mr. McDougall comes, that will be 
sufficient.” 


Mr. Cowan: I made the statement that if any one of them would come and 
bring the cost sheets I would be satisfied, ‘but the unfortunate thing is that no one 
of them did so. 

Mr. Guturm: Mr. McDougall appeared. 

Mr. Cowan: He did not bring the cost sheets. 


Mr. Guturm: But he did something which was equivalent. He offered the 
committee an explanation which we thought was accepted. That was the position, I 
understood, it was left in at 8 o’clock Wednesday night—that McDougall’s explanation 
was accepted by the committee. . I did not see anything to indicate otherwise. Mr, 
McDougall is at the disposal of the committee at any time, or the other witnesses — 
but of course I am bound to say that we must—and Dr. Cowan will agree with this _ 
—we must take the position that we should not be required to produce the cost sheets 
unless the western operators produce theirs. I think that is a fair position. 

Mr. Doveias: But even apart from the production of the cost sheets, these — 
witnesses can give material evidence, and they can give some evidence that would © 
explain some of the statements made by Mr. McDougall himself. 


Mr. Gururin: That is, perhaps, my mistake. I understood they were sum- 
moned entirely on the question of the cost sheets. If you will carry your memory 
back to the original motion of Dr. Cowan, it was directed entirely to that point, and _ 
[ had nothing else in my mind; I never anticipated that there would be any general — 
examination of these witnesses. If the committee desires them, they are available. 


I thought it was entirely in reference to the cost sheets. 
The CuairmMAN: What is the desire of the committee in this matter? 
Mr. Douvauas: When could they be here? | 


Mr. Gururiz: I think, as a matter of fact, they are in Sydney and New Glasgow. 
Mr. Douglas would know better than I would. i 


Mr. Doucauas: If they are in Sydney I would know. 


Mr. Guturtm: Well, they are, as far as I know. There is Mr. McCann, Mr. 
Gordon, Mr. Merrill and Mr. McCall. My impression is they are in Sydney and 
New Glasgow. Leaving there to-morrow, I suppose they might be here Wednesday _ 
noon. 

Mr. Douetas: They could be here Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. Guturie: That is, coming up on the I.C.R. 


Mr. Dovenas: Yes, or the O.P.R. Mr. Elkin appeared before the committee, 
and he stated that he had been in touch with Mr. McDougall on the telephone and 
Mr. Gordon had brought the sheets to Montreal and that he was going over the sheets 
with Mr. Gordon in Montreal. So that Mr. Gordon was there anyway— 


Mr. GuTsrie: When was that? 
Mr. Doucuas: It must be two weeks ago. 


Mr. Guturie: I had no instructions on that. I think, as a matter of fact, the 
sheets are probably in Montreal by now, but I do not think Mr. Gordon is in Mont 
real. My opinion is that he is down in Nova Scotia. If the committee desire them 
to appear and will give a reasonable time for them to get here for the purpose of 
examination, they are perfectly willing to be here and render any service they cai 
Of course we will have to raise that question as to the production of the cost sheets, 
and it will be in the hands of the committee to say what action will be taken. 

[Mr. Norman Guthrie, K.C.] . 
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Mr. Doueias: Then, apart from the cost sheets, there is the question of the non- 
_ appearance of the witnesses. 


Mr. Gururie: It is entirely my fault. 


Mr. Doveias: We had Mr. McDougall and had his examination, and there was 
some very material evidence given by Mr. McDougall on the question of cost, apart 
_ from the production of the actual cost sheets. No doubt these men who are actually 
making up these cost sheets, whose business it is, could, without even being required 
_to produce the sheets, give very material evidence— 
Mr. Guturie: I am quite sure you are right. 


Mr. Douctas: I know, for example, in regard to what these sheets contain, Mr. 
~MeDougall indicated that these sheets did not contain very much. They do contain 
a very complete record of all the expenditure entering into the production of coal. 

Mr. Gururie: I am not familiar with that. 


The Cuamman: I judge that all that Mr. Guthrie can say to the committee is 
» to make a statement as counsel for these men. He is not here as a witness, and I do 
~ not think he should be questioned. 


Mr. Guturim: I take the blame for their non-appearance, owing to the remark 
_ of Dr. Cowan that if one appeared it would be sufficient. 


: Mr. Cowan: No, I will correct that statement; I said if one appeared with the 
necessary information that was required—and that has not been done. 

cE Mr. Dovanas: I made a motion that was not acceptable to this committee, that 
_ the names of those parties be reported to the House for contempt of the committee, the 
_ House to take such action as they saw fit, but if these gentlemen are going to come 
_ to submit to examination, it might not be necessary to go as far as that. If they are in 
- contempt, while Mr. Guthrie’s explanation is a reasonable one—and certainly I think 
_ the committee should be inclined to accept the explanation given by the solicitor— 
f yet to my mind it does not go far enough. These men were summoned two or three 
_ weeks ago, and had ample opportunity, and never communicated to the Chairman 
_ or Secretary, and never gave any reasons why they did not appear. ( 

' As to the construction Mr. Guthrie places on Mr. MeDougall’s coming here to 
satisfy the Committee and relieve all others from the necessity of coming here, I 
b never understood it that way, and would not place any such construction on the 
~ action of the Committee. 

The CuaimrMaAn: Yesterday the Committee adopted a resolution to the effect that 
} the witnesses connected with the Dominion Coal Company, and the Nova Scotia Steel 
Co. should be given an opportunity to explain their non-appearance before this 
' Committee, in order that the Committee could properly report to the House. It 
seems to me that is definite enough to close that matter, unless the Committee desire to 
take some further action along that line. 


Mr. McKenzir: As far as I am concerned, I always thought the best way of 
getting at the true inwardness of the operations of the Dominion Coal Company, and 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, was to get their best officials, put them 
on the stand, and examine them, and get the facts as far as we could get them. I 
_ was overruled on that by the Committee, and they said, “We must have those sheets.” 
F Now the President was here, and gave a reason that was apparently satisfactory to 
f the Committee, that he could not produce those sheets. ' Now the Committee appears 
_ to be back to the position that I always took. They want those officials. If it is the 
: intention of the Committee to sit longer and get those men here and take that evidence, 
' I am perfectly satisfied. I always took the position that those men should be 
: examined—such men as the superintendents of the different mines. ee: it is the 

‘disposition of the Committee to examine those officials orally, if they will answer the 


questions put to them, I am perfectly satisfied. 
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If we are only going to bring them here to show our authority and then turn 
them out the moment they come here, I do not think we should do that, but we 
should accept the explanation of counsel. That is the attitude I take. Of course, 
if we are going to examine them, by all means bring them here; but if it is only to 
show our authority and turn them right out without asking them anything, I do 
not think that that would be a dignified position for us to take. Mr. Guthrie gave 
an explanation which I understood to be the case. If any gentleman here will look 
up the discussion which took place when Dr. Cowan moved his motion, he will see 
that he simply started with two men first, McColl and Gordon, and they were to 
produce the sheets. Neither of these men would know anything about the 
operation of the mines, because neither of them is a miner or has anything to do 
with the coal end of the business. They are mere bookkeepers. It was at my 
suggestion that men higher up were added to that list so that we would be sure 
to strike a man who had authority to bring the papers. | 

Mr. Cowan: Exactly. 


Mr. McKenzir: The idea was to get the papers; it was not then the idea to 
examine these men. If it is your intention to go into an examination, apart from 
the sheets, I am with you. 


Mr. Cowan: I cannot agree with Mr. McKenzie. My idea was that we should 
call these witnesses until we got the ccst sheets and that they should all be called 
upon to produce the cost sheets. Not one of them has done go. I am in this position. 
The evidence has not been satisfactory to me. We have called a lot of higher 
officials. We had a right to question them and we did question them, and yet we 
have not got the information which it is necessary for us to have on which to base 
our report. I cannot to-day recommend a policy to the Government in regard to 
the situation in Nova Scotia because I do not know what it costs to produce coal 
down there. 


Mr. McKenziz: I think this will be apparent to us.as sensible men. Supposing 
you had Mr. Merrill, the general manager, in that chair now and you asked him for 
the sheets he would say, “My president was here and he did not produce them 
Surely you do not expect me to produce them.” That is what he would say at once. 


Mr. Cowan: Precisely. They have shielded first one official and then another. 
Then they have used the American companies to sheld themselves, and next they 
turn around and use the western companies as a further shield. That is the position, 
we might as well be frank about it. : 

The CHamMAN: There is nothing before the Committee. Let us have a motion 
and then we shall have something to discuss. We cannot. continue day after day 
this general discussion. It does not get us anywhere. 


Mr. Cuisnoim: Did you hear anything from the western men who were summoned 
to be here? 


The Crerk: No. 
The CiHatrMan: You remember that Mr. Mackie appeared on behalf of the 
Hillerest Collieries, and other two companies have appeared by counsel. 


Mr. CuisHorm: There has been no official acknowledgement of the subpeena. 
from them. 


The Cuamman: The Clerk says we have received nothing. 


Mr. Ross: I do not see that we are going to get very much ahead sitting here 
like a bunch of dummies. If we got these men here, I do not see that it would be 
of any use to the Committee before the end of the session anyway. I was not here 
on Wednesday night when the discussion took place about these men being sum- 
moned, but I think that Mr. Guthrie’s explanation is perfectly satisfactory to me 
They are not in contempt of this Committee any more than anybody else. It is ¢ 
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n declining to produce their cost sheets before the session is over. For my own 

9 prepare our report 

it, and set out the facts if we think it Rp It is apibicah pir at 

‘cannot, prevent the session from ending, and we cannot ask the Government to 
rolong the session on account of this Committee. Other Parliaments will meet, 

ind this Committee can be appointed again, and then we can meet all those fellows. 
move that the Committee take up in executive meeting the preparation of its 

Teport, that we adjourn into executive meeting and take up the preparation of our 


report. 

; Mr. McKenzir: There seems to be some objection to executive meetings. 

b Myr. Ross: I do not see why there should be. 

\. * Mr. McKenzie: If you will leave that out of your motion I will second it. 
fi 


The CHarrMAN: I think I can say definitely to the Committee that you can 
‘only consider your report in executive session of the Committee. 
i Mr. Ross: I presume that is because we cannot divulge to the world our report 
before it is submitted to Parliament. 


; Mr. MoKernzim: If it is agreed that that is the only course then there is no 
necessity for a motion. If we all agree that we should proceed with the preparation 


i 


of our report in executive meeting, it can so appear upon the minutes. 


Mr. Doveias: So far as the two auditors who were mentioned are concerned, 
I would like to examine them in regard to some matters arising out of Mr. 
McDougall’s evidence, and I would like to see them here. I think it is safe to say 
that they were called over four weeks ago and later summoned. I think that perhaps 
their evidence is more material now than it would have been then inasmuch as the 
cost sheets were not handed to the Committee then. I believe their evidence would be 
more material now because the sheets would have spoken for themselves, 


The CHamman: Mr. Ross has a motion before the Committee and I do not think 
it has been seconded yet. I did not understand Mr. McKenzie to say that he seconded 
it. 
- Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Douglas told us yesterday that he was opposed to executive 
meetings, and I do not want to have any dissenting voice in the Committee, or to 
have it said that we are holding meetings that are to some objectionable. If Mr. Ross 


would make a motion that we proceed with the preparation of our report— 
Mr. Ross: I move that we proceed with the preparation of our report. 


Mr. Douguas: My position yesterday was this: I made a motion to report to the 
House those witnesses for contempt for not.appearing. I did not consider that that 
was in the nature of an executive act or that it should be considered at an executive 
meeting. I think that is in line with the ruling the Chairman has given this morn- 
ing, that all that we should consider at an executive meeting is the making of our 
report. I think the same as Mr. Ross does that for the purpose of preparing a report 
it is not right that the report should be made public before Parliament gets it. 


The CHairnMAN: That is not a correct statement of my ruling. My ruling was 
that the report can be made only in executive session. I did not say that no other 
business should be done. 

i Mr. McKenzie: If we decide by motion to proceed with the preparation of our 
report, it is a very simple matter to decide that we do so in executive meeting. 


. 


_ Mr. Ross: My motion would be that the Committee proceed to prepare its 
report for submission to the House. 
_ Mr. McKenzim: I am prepared to second that motion. 


{Mr. Norman Guthrie, K.C.] 
f 
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The CuairMan: Could you preface that by a motion that the Committee adjourn 
open session and proceed to prepare its report? . 
Mr. Ross: I move that the ‘Committee adjourn from open session to executive 
session to proceed with the preparation of its report. ‘Do it in any form you like, s 
long as we get something done. 
Mr. McKenzie: I am not quite clear that we should mix anything else with | 
motion to adjourn. . 
Mr. Ross: I do not see that it is necessary to move adjournment. If I move tha 
we proceed with the preparation of the report then as a matter of fact we must be in 
executive session. I think your ruling on that point is perfectly correct, I think that 
if I simply move that the Committee proceed with the preparation of its report fo: 
’ submission to the House, that is as far as I need go. 
The CuairMan: It is moved by Mr. Ross, seconded by Mr. McKenzie that th 
Committee proceed to prepare its report for submission to the House. Is it th 
pleasure of the Committee to adopt this motion? Any objection? The motion is 
carried unanimously. 
Mr. Doveuas: It is not carried unanimously. . 
The CuHamrMan: I find difficulty really in following these very close minut 
attempts— q 
Mr. McKenzir: My position is— 
The CuairMan: I will put the motion again, all in favour of the motion make it: 
known. 


A vote having been taken. : 


The CuamrMAN: Do you wish the yeas and nays recorded? If not I declare the 
motion carried by four to two. 


The Committee then went into executive session. 


APPENDIX 


Ft omplete Statement including Illustrated Tables and Diagrams 
submitted as Evidence given by Mr. H. M. E. Kensit, of the 
Dominion Water Power Branch, Department of Interior. 


(See Page 599 for Condensed Statement.) 
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THE COAL SITUATION IN CANADA IN RELATION TO WATER-POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Canada imported in 1920 some 21,000,000 tons of coal; the cost delivered at 
Montreal would be about $175,000,000.1. The general causes leading up to this are 
well known and it is desired to consider here how far this situation is and will be 
affected by water-power development. 


The total water-power developed in Canada and the United States to about the 
end of 1920 was approximately, as follows :— 


WATER POWER DEVELOPED UP TO END OF 1920 


| EP. Population Per capita 
, LOTT RS 3 a 2,459,200 9,000,000 273 0H. 
Bs USA. ; 0.) es ’ 9,823,540 105,683,108 0-093' “ 


E 
from which it will be seen that Canada has developed 194 per cent more water-power 
_per capita than the United States. 

kag It will be endeavoured to show how greatly this has relieved the coal situation 
in the past and to give some indication of what may be expected in the future. 

F Various tables and diagrams have been prepared to illustrate this and are attached 
hereto. | 
The general situation regarding production and imports, and the “acute fuel 
area” into which coal has to be imported, are shown on plate 2, page 766, and from 
this it will be seen that for the year 1920 the total imports were 57 per cent of the 
total coal consumption of Canada. 

; The “acute fuel area” is defined as those portions of Canada producing little 
or no coal and more or less dependent on imported supplies. 


_, The situation in the acute fuel area in 1920 may be summed up thus:— 
e Per cent 
! Consumption Imports imported 
p. BO et A a ee 53.214, 131 5,047,866 95.0 % 
' OMIT AL CONtTATIOb 8h 5s Ss as 13,330,726 13,319,106 100.0 % 
Manitoba and: “Head of Lakes’’ 3,199,382! 2,320,317 72.5 % 
f 21,854,889 20,687,289 94.5 % 


| The difference in the above table between consumption and imports is due to 
-supplies from other provinces. . 

f The term “Head of Lakes” is the division of territory made by the Bureau 
‘of Statistics for the purpose of coal trade returns and has to be’ adopted for that 
‘reason. It includes Port Arthur and the district of Ontario west of that point. 

f In the map of the acute fuel area on page 766, Saskatchewan is included because 
‘it does import a small quantity of United States coal, but it produces 22 per cent 
‘of its requirements and receives the balance from other provinces. 

Water-power and coal equivalent.—Estimates of the amount of coal equivalent 
‘to a given amount of water-power vary very considerably, mainly due to the differences 
‘in the efficiency of operation and load factor assumed and to local conditions. From 
“a study of the estimates made by a’ number of authorities it has been concluded that 
for the present purpose a conservative figure to take as representing average conditions 
eo Canada now and in the near future is 10 tons of coal per horse-power year on 


1 Evidence of Mr. Caye, purchasing agent, G.T.Ry., before H. of Cc. Committee, April 19, 
1921—-cost of U.S. coal delivered at Montreal from various sources $7.92 to $8.80, average $8.32. 
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| 33 per cent load factor for horse-power actually in use or to be developed, and 9 
ons for “ horse-power installed,” which includes spare plant, and these figures have 
en used in this study. The United States Super Power Survey take this at about 
1-5 tons. 

_ The diagram illustrating the present coal consumption, the coal equivalent of 
leveloped water-power and the coal equivalent of the total available water-power, 
§ given in plate 3, page 769, the blocks there shown being to seale, except those that 
we little more than a dot. A study of this diagram will show, speaking generally, 
how the bulk of the great water-power resources of Canada are situated in those 
istricts where coal is almost or totally absent and where they are most needed. This 
may be summarized thus:— 


Water-power Annual coalt 
available equivalent 
Ue SL SS Se a ee 6,000,000 H.P, 90,000,000 tons 
Wien Puta); |. tf. tek. 5,620,000 * 84,300,000 “ 
Manitoba and “Head of Lakes”... 3,450,000 <“ OL, 7D0, 000. 6% 
15,070,000 226,050,000 


’ It may assist full comprehension of this important point to sum up the situation 
P the acute fuel area as follows :— 


») ACUTE FUEL AREA 


‘COAL IMPORTS AND WATER-POWER AVAILABLE IN (ROUND FIGURES 
Annual Coal Equivalent 


b Of developed Of available 
* ‘Coal imports water-power water-power 


Pyuprecmenremr es CT mh, 5,100,000 8,381,000 90,000,000 
a Seo OE clo A 13,300,000 8,760,000 84,300,000 
id Manitoba and “Head of Lakes”.. 2,300,000 1,331,000 51,750,000 
Ie es hee 2 te 2S 8 8 Sk ES 
: 20,700,0002 18,472,000 226,050,000: 


ption and imports 94-5 per cent of that amount. 
_ These particulars are shown in greater detail and for the other provinces on 
a 3, page 769, and the figures are tabulated on plate 4, page 778. 


i. 
E Thus the “ Acute Fuel Area” uses 59 per cent of the total Canadian coal con- 
i 


_ Uses of Coal.—The proportion of coal used for the principal purposes in Canada, 
he United States and the United Kingdom is shown below. The Canadian figures 
e deduced from a detailed list of uses given for 1917 in the Final Report of the 
uel Controller—no more recent table in a similar detailed form appears to be 
vailable. Those for the United States are as given by Dr. George Otis Smith, 
director of the United States Geological Survey. Those for the United Kingdom 


1The “Water-Power Available” is given in terms of minimum continuous 24 nour power 
d on a 50 per cent load factor it would supply at least 50 per cent more power than the 
ounts indicate. ‘The coal equivalent is therefore calculated on that basis at 10 tons per H.P. 

See also Plate IV, page 778. ' 

259 per cent of the total coal consumption of ‘Canada. 


768 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
USES OF COAL*-EXCLUDING EXPORTS. 


Canada, United United © 
—- States, Kingdom, 


1920. 1920. 1913. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

1.: RailWavsiccstacas oh ead ee ee meee Ses che eh ne RE 42-6 27-0 8-0. 
Bunker coals vie EO Aa ek Re Te LE ie ee es 1-6 2-1 1-39 
44.2 29-1 9.3. 

2 Industries and'coke*making! 6.7. 2, Pe, RU ee 28-5 49.4 53-0 

3.) Hlectric power plantsck Ue eGt ee ee Ae ee ee 1-5 2-6 9-7 

4. Domestic tise and #as, works... 0... See. eR en es ie 25-8 18-9 28-0. 
100-0 100-0 100-0 


*For the details on which this Table is based see pages 779 and 780. 


(1) The most striking figure in the above fable is that showing the burda of 
the railways, due no doubt to the great length in proportion to the population. 

The proportion of coal used for railway purposes as shown is 50 per cent greater | 
in Canada than in the United |States and 430 per cent greater than in the United | 
Kingdom. 

The coal used per annum by railways in Canada is about 15,000,000 short tons, 
and in the United Kingdom 15,000,000 long tons, a difference of 12 per cent, but the 
respective populations served are 9,000,000 and 45,000,000. — j 

This may well be described as the burden of the railways in Canada and leads 
on to the question of railroad electrification by means of the abundant water-power 
available; this is further referred to below. 

The fee coal shown is that used for coasting and lake steamers. 

(2) The majority of this coke is believed to be used for manufacturing purposes 
but an unknown proportion is probably used for domestic purposes. 

(3) Electric power plants in Canada are mainly operated by water-power; i 
the United States largely by coal; in the United Kingdom almost. entirely by coal 
In consequence, the percentage ey coal so used is 73 per cent higher in the United 
States and 545 per cent higher in the United Kingdom than in Canada. 

(4) The lower figure for the United States is probably due to the milder average 
climate, becoming semi-tropical in the south. The higher figure for Great Brita in 
is due to the universal use’ of open fireplaces and the extensive use of gas lighting. - 

Uses of coal per capita.—This is shown in a similar manner to the foregoing in 
the table on page ‘770. From the latter it will be seen that the use of coal per capita 
is 159 per cent greater in industries and 150 per cent greater in electric power plants 
in the United States than in Canada and that the general average of coal used per 
capita is 50 per cent higher in the United States than in Canada. 
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USE OF COAL IN TONS PER CAPITA!—EXCLUDING EXPORTS. 


United States, United Kingdom, 
1920. 1913. | 
Canada, a rr 
—_— 1920. Per cent Per cent 
greater or greater or 
—~ - less than 3 less than 
Canada. Canada. 
1. Railways.ce Bs sce ee ee eee 1-67 1-58 0-3 
Benker coals een eee aa rane 0-06 0-13 0-06 — 77-5 
bE 1-71 — 1-2 0-39 . 
2.. Industries and: coke making.....:.)02..8..... dete 2-90 +159 2-22 + 98 
3.. Kleetsic power plants eco). Ge: ieee ee. o. 0-06 0-15 +150 0-40 +566 | 
4. Domestic use and gas works................ 1-01 1-12 + 10-9 1-17 + 15-8 | 
ONS Der-capilacwtus, nisi eee ee 3-92 5-88 + 50 4-18 + 6-64 


1For the details on which this Table is based see pages 779 and 780. 


It appears obvious that there is a direct relation between this fact and the fact 
that the water-power developed per capita in Canada is 194 per cent greater than 
in the United States. Furthermore it appears reasonable to assume that, especially 
in view of our cglder climate, ¢f this water-power development had not been made, 
the total consumption of coal in Canada would be 50 per cent or more greater than om 
it now ts. { 

Fifty per cent on the present total coal consumption is 17,613,000 tons, which, 
at an average price of $8.32 per ton’ amounts to $146,500,000 per annum, and this 
represents the nature of the additional annual sum that would have had to be spent 
on foreign coal and freight if this water-power development had not been made. 

This applies to the present time. It would not have been as large in the past 
but it will be greater in the future, both from the increase in consumption and from 
the probable increase in the average cost of coal, as shown in the following para- 
graph. 


Future price of coal—The Progress Report of the United States Super Power 
Survey, dated February 24, 1921, and addressed by the Secretary of the Interior to 
the President of the United States as follows :— . 


“A conference with the coal authorities indicates that a fair fieure for 
the average price of coal during 1919 was $2.90 at the mine and that during 
the period from that date to 1930, $3.50 per ton.” 


This appears to indicate that the average price for the next ten years will be 
over 20 per cent higher than in 1919. 


Capital invested in water-power.—The approximate total of water-power now 
developed in Canada is 2,459,200 horse-power and “the average investment per 
installed water horse-power is $217” (Dominion Bureau of Statistics), so that the 
total capital expended on water- power development is approximately $534,000,000. — 

This represents money invested in a home industry and of that investment over 
83 per cent or $445,000,000 1s within the acute fuel area. 

But for this investment for this particular purpose, it appears, as shown abou 
that Canada would now be expending some $146, 500,000 per annum for additional 
imported coal. 

It therefore appears that, owing to the new high level in the cost of coal and 
its probable continuance, the saving in imported coal due to water-power developed 
is, from the national point of view, now equivalent to 27-5 per cent per annum on 
the capital that has been invested and that has rendered that result possible. 


1 See page 765. ; 
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Electric energy exported and coal equivalent.—The report of the Electricity 
Inspection Service, Department of Trade and Commerce, 1920, shows that the total 
energy exported in the year ending March 31, 1920, was 950,000,000 K.W.H. 

This is central station energy and to be conservative the coal equivalent should 
be taken at the average figure for that class of service rather than the higher figure 
for all purposes. 

7 The most recent investigation on coal consumption and probably the most 
thorough ever made is that of the United States ‘Super Power Survey, and Mr. W. S. 
Murray, the chairman, states that the average coal consumption in central stations 
in that area is 4-7 pounds per K.W.H. 


On this basis the coal equivalent of Canadian electrical energy exported is 
2,232,200 tons per annum. 
; This export may be looked upon as a return to the United ‘States for an allied 
product that we are not able to produce ourselves within the acute fuel area, i.e., 
anthracite coal for house heating. 

The total anthracite coal imported in 1920 was 4,912,964 tons and, as above, the 


coal equivalent of the exported electric energy was 2,232,500 tons, or over 45 per cent 
of the anthracite coal imports. 


Ratroad electrification—The United States Super Power Survey is understood 
to have made a thorough study of this question within the proposed area and gives 
its conclusions in its Progress Report referred to on page 770. 

The area dealt with is that between Boston and Washington, approximately 
450 miles long by 100 to 150 miles wide, with a population of about 20,000,000. It 
is less than 5 per cent of the total area of the United States, but contains 70 per 
cent of the total industrial development and uses 40 per cent of the total coal 
consumed in the United States. 

The area contains a total (including yards and sidings) of 36,000 miles of 
track and although it is the most densely populated area in the United States it is 
concluded that the traffic density will only permit of electrifying 12,500 miles or 
about one-third of the total. It is estimated however that the electrification of that 
portion would save 6,000,000 tons of coal or $40,000,000 per annum and a further 
$50,000,000 in repairs and maintenance, a total of $90,000,000 per annum, and that 
the electrification would pay 14 per cent on the investment. 

| In considering these figures in relation to Canada it has to be borne in mind 
that they apply to an area supplied with abundant and comparatively cheap coal 
and that the limiting conditions as to traffic density would be less close within the 
acute fuel area of Canada. 


The present and future situation——Two diagrams have been prepared to show 
the relationship between coal consumption and water-power development from 1907 
-0 1920 and the estimated relationship up to 1930. 

These are plates V and VI, the actual figures and notes being on the following 
oage in each case. ' 

Before commenting on these diagrams the two following points should first be 
nade clear. 

The apparent great variation in annual imports of coal is understood to be 
argely due to the statistics being based on ‘Customs Department data. The Cana- 
lian record represents coal “entered for home consumption” and “this entry may 
ye deferred several months from the actual time of import.” . 

The apparently more rapid increase shown on the diagrams in the “Coal 
iquivalent of Developed Water-power” itself, is due to the equivalent coal being 
ken at 9 tons per H.P. year, so that each annual increase in water-power developed 
s multiplied by 9 to get the coal equivalent. ; 
“Rai 5 fication,’ John Murphy, before E.I'C. Mar. 28, 1918; “Canada’s Rai 
Sealine Rana” tedore E.1L.C., Jan. 18, 1917; “Electrification and Power Develop- 


: P ” ‘ Electrical News, Mar. 15 
for Steam Trunk Lines in Canada,” Walter P. Chapman, : ; ' nae 
came Problem of the Electric Railways,” L. A. Herdt, DSc., Electrical News, June 1, 
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q é Referring now to Plate 'V page 772, it will be seen from this diagram that the 
oal Equivalent of _Devedoped Water-power ” crossed the line of “Canadian Native 
Coal Consumption ” in 1910 and is tending to increase its lead. 

; The “ Total Coal Consumption” is so variable due to the variation in imports 
(see above explanation) that the “curve” cannot be satisfactorily projected, but the 


“Coal Equivalent of Developed Water-power ” appears to be certainly gaining rapidly 
on this also. 


USE OF COAL AND WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT—ALL CLASSES OF COAL, 1920. 


; Imports 
Canadian from United Developed 
Year. coal, States Total. water-power. Coal 
consumption!.| ‘‘Entered Horse-power | equivalent.2 
for con- installed.’ 
sumption.’’! 
Les CRIN SSE: se 8,617,352 10, 549, 503 19, 166, 855 700, 000 6, 300,000 
(| eS 2 9,156,478 10,195, 424 19,351,902 800,000 7,200,000 
LEN Ely py Seer ra 8,913,376 9,711,826 18, 625, 202 880,000 7,920,000 
SOS leigh als. Sck.'. 10, 532,103 10,438, 123 20,970, 226 980,000 8,820,000 
EN ee eet ee 9,822,749 14,424,949 24,247,698 1,320,000 11,700,000 
Be OUT E hi eer. 12, 385, 696 14, 549, 104 26, 934, 800 1,460,000 13,140, 000 
Diseetereree te 13,450,158 18, 132,387 31,582,545 1,700,000 15,300,000 
UL Bes ee a a 12,214, 403 14, 637, 920 26, 852, 323 1,900,000 17,100,000 
Dy Se ee, 11, 500, 480 12, 406,212 23,906, 692 2,040,000 18,360, 000 
Mc 12,348, 036 17,517,820 29, 865, 856 2,160,000 19,440,000 
LES OD, “oe 12, 313, 603 20,810,132 33,123,735 2 240,000 20,160,000 
| Lhe iss ae ee a as 13,160, 731 21,611,101 34,771, 832 2,320,000 20,880, 000 
ele eee 11,611,168 17,251, 849 28,863,017 2,400,000 21,600,000 
ee Bs. ck ca 14, 410,345 20,815, 596 35, 225, 941 2,459, 200 22,133,000 


ea te eg ee 


| “The Production of Coal and Coke in Canada, 1919,’’ Mines Branch, except 1920, which is from the 
“Preliminary Statement” for 1920 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
% *Taken at 9 tons per horse-power year, as this is horse-power installed and exceeds that actually 
in use.’’ ; 
‘Approximate figures, including only those wheels now in operation. 


In considering the effect of water-power development on coal consumption, 
however, it must be remembered that the use of anthracite coal for house heating is 
not affected thereby and that the use of coal for locomotives is not and will not be 
affected unless electrification takes place. 

To properly exhibit the effect therefore, it is necessary to prepare a similar 
diagram which excludes the above uses of coal. This has been done and is shown 
as plate VI.. 

Plate VI, page 774. This shows the coal equivalent of developed water power 
in the same manner as on plate V, but the consumption of coal is that of soft coal 
mly (bituminous and lignite) and excludes that used for locomotives—as the loco- 
motives used approximately 10,500,000 tons in 1920, this is a big item. 

It will be observed that the line of “Coal Equivalent of Developed Water-power ” 
saught up and passed the line of native safe coal consumption in 1908 and passed 
he line of total soft coal consumption in 1913 and is still well ahead of both in spite 
4 the hindrance to the financing of water-power projects due to war and post-war 
‘onditions. 

In estimating increases up to the year 1930 it will be observed that the increase 
n water power development is assumed not to be greater than that during the war 
md post-war period and that increases in coal consumption are shown as the projection 
if the line joining the consumptions of the previous eight years. 
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USE OF COAL AND WATER-POWER EQUIVALENT—SOFT COAL ONLY AND 
EXCLUDING THAT FOR LOCOMOTIVES, 1920. 


SS ee Le | he! Ce 


Consumption of Soft Coal.! Developed water-power. 
Year. Imported Total 
A ‘Entered for Soft, Horse-power Coal 
Canadian. Con- excluding installed. | equivalent.? 
sumption.’’ | locomotives. 

It Mat i ia Meats 237 4,754, 408 12,066, 645 700,000 6, 300, 000 
: Le Ee ae ee eee ana Se A Rae 7,693,383 3, 957,385 11, 650,768 800, 000 7,200,000 
LR ESS ES ae ns 7,299,119 3,180,080 10,479,199 880, 000 7,920,000 
bE SS ae rr 8, 634,318 2,695, 747 11,330,065 980,000 8,820,000 

Oh ae lol WAS Seo 7,876, 283 5, 628,315 13, 504, 598 1,320,000 11,700,000 
i CNS eee 10,058,795 4,821,793 14, 880, 588 1,460,000 13,140,000 

LE oye a NOE TT 52813 7,019, 896 17,795,709 1,700,000 15, 300, 000 

ae Oe, ~ ee 9,769,975 4,286, 047 14,056,022 1,900, 000 17,100, 000 
Ly Ee ee ee 9,527,211 3,563,710 13,091,921 2,040, 000 18, 360,000 

Eo 2 a 9,805,138 6, 734, 788 16, 539, 926 2,160,000 19, 440,000 
ES oe SN er 9,496, 462 8,447, 262 17,943,724 2,240,000 20, 160,000 
i 10,330, 420 9,768,427 20,098, 847 2,320,000 20,880,000 
LE 2 BO RI in a a 8, 966, 054 5, 748, 929 14, 714, 983 2,400,000 21,600,000 


ELS SSIS ates i Sn 11,382,576 8, 287, 632 19, 670, 208 2,459, 200 22,133,000 
ee Ee 8 ee eee es ee eee Se 


‘From the “Production of Coal and Coke in Canada, 1919,’ Mines Branch, except 1920, which is from 
the Preliminary Statement for 1920 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Anthracite coal for house 
heating and coal for locomotives are excluded as they are not so far appreciably affected by water-power 
development. Coal for locomotives is distributed in the proportion of 72-4 per cent American coal 
(in 1919) as per Bureau of Statistics. 


a *Taken at 9 tons per horse-power year, as this is ‘‘horse-power installed’’ and exceeds that actually 
in use. 
3A pproximate figures, including only those wheels now in operation. 


It will be seen from this diagram (plate VI, page 774) that, in spite of the 
financial conditions that have hindered development since 1914, the “ Coal Equivalent 
of Developed Water-power” was greater than the total soft coal consumption (less 
that for locos) in 1920 by 124 per cent and by 1930 it should be 40 per cent greater. 

It may be well to repeat here some of the points previously brought out in order 
that they may be considered together with the foregoing :— 


The consumption of coal per capita is 50 per cent less in Canada than in the 
United States due mainly to the water-power development per capita being 194 per 
cent greater in Canada than in the United States. Otherwise the colder climate 
might be expected to lead to an opposite result (page 770). 

: The resultant saving in coal is now equivalent to $146,500,000 per annum (page 
770) and, due to the new high level in the price of coal, this sum is, from the national 
point of view, now equivalent to a return of 27-5 per cent per annum on the capital 
invested in water power developments (page 770). 

The total. water-power now developed in Canada is 2,459,200 horse-power and 
the capital so invested is about $534,000,000, of which over 83 per cent is within 
the acute fuel area. 

The foregoing particulars have been prepared to show the influence of water- 
power development in economizing the consumption of fuel, both in past results and 
as regards the future. It is submitted that the actual results so far secured amply 
demonstrate the value and importance of this source of power and fuel economy, 
and the necessity of further promoting such development by all possible means. 


H. M. E. KENSIT. 
7, 4a02t. 
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FUEL SUPPLY OF CANADA ™ aR 


.USE OF COAL IN CANADA, 1917—-TONS PER ANNUM EXCLUDING EXPORTS. 


mi Per cent 
— Original Table. Rearrangement. of use. 
UR 4 Rha gi ae a eae | 11,792,550 12,685,550 42-6 
EES alte Oe pane et ag eee 428,929 464,091 1-6 
| f ———_—_—- 12, 221,479; 13,149, 641 
Industries— 44-2 
United States coal............... 4,556,704 
SOS ORS ets ct th ed 2,086, 741 
MPUtOUG OOK oe ns. te 1,240,558 
——___—_ 7,884,003 8,481,303 28-5 
Electric power plants— 
United States coal...........0.... 103,377 
oe PATS UES tele pai Mamta lame | 315, 626 
; —_—_———— 419,003 452, 503 1-5 
OE ne ie Ane: 6,819,058 
ESO CS | ot aa ile ial laa 290, 228 
| —___—. 7,109, 286): 4 7, 646, 286 25-8 
Zin Goold 29,729,733 100-0 
*Colliery consumption................ 1,083, 772 
2?Known losses in mining.............. 392, 362 
*Gain on tonnage in stock............. 615,828 ~ 
—__—_____ 2,095, 962 


29,729,733 
I ss eS eee 
1Deduced from Table on page 24 of ‘‘Final Report of the Fuel Controller,’’ March, 1919. 


*These items, distributed pro rata amongst the preceding items, gives the second column or 
‘“Rearrangement.’’ 


x USE OF COAL IN CANADA, 1920. 


1920 CONSUMPTION DIVIDED IN THE RATIO SHOWN BY THE FUEL CONTROLLER 
FOR 1917—INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED COAL, EXCLUDING 


EXPORTS. 
ae Tons. Ratio. Per capita.! 
Per cent 

ee a 15,000,000 

Ie eR Pe ATs PNG, oy os cle cena walow bn 565,000 
——————|_ 15, 565,000 44.2 1-73 
ee .  iccle oc a de eis Gains vie wo ap Molg ee Bae 10,040, 000 28-5 1-12 
BCC Niel ANG MOWEF PIATIUS.. ... oo. jee ee ae ees ec eee|sssdaw caves 530, 000 1-5 0-06 
Meaiestic tse, including gas Making... 2.5.6.6 6 5 voce no ofelele oegh celak h 9,091,000 25-8 1-01 
35, 226, 000 100-0 3-92 


1Population in 1920, 9,000,000, per estimate tabled in the House of Commons, April 6, 1920. 
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USE OF COAL IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 19131\-EXCLUDING EXPORTS. 


ae — Long tons. Ratio. Short tons. 
Per capita. 


Per cent. 
BSS eigen ON Tend MAME IT EMEA 0s ches trl ask ee 15,000, 000 
Bunker coal for coasting steamers.................0.. 2, 500,000 
: ——— ——-| 17,500,000 9-3 0-39 
Tn ustries. pen sta. Shades uetaite inte sca = aries IMR 100, 210, 000 53-0 2-220 
Electrie ight andipower. plants sii). 0 eeen uae one eee 18, 290, 000 9-7 0-40 © 
Domestic Use eye bass tee bE Ee Oe meee AY ee 35,000,000 
GAS WOLKE Sb cree ea eae ee U TE Aa Te, ACL ete ee 18, 000,000 
—————| 53,000,000 28-0 1-14 
189, 000, 000 100-0 4-18 — 


Long tons=2,240 lbs. In terms of short tons the consumption is therefore 


189,000,000 2,240 = 212,000,000. 


2,006 
Population of United Kingdom in 1911, 45,222,000. 


1Deduced from Final Report of the Coal Conservation Committee, Ministry of Reconstruction, 1918. j 
Cd. 9084, page 10. 


USE OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1919—PER 1,000 TONS MARKETED, 
EXCLUDING EXPORTS. 


' 
Original Table by Dr. George Otis Smith.! Rearrangement. of use. 


RailWays 5.0 hose esteil yee oe | SU PRICRe taeelin 200 “| RBLWAYS) Sos eee. ke 259 10 27-0 
Trdluptrieg ss yi teneen iat elie ans eayaieg ieee bk emma 350 |Bunker.coal.......... 20 70 2-1 
Coke manulacture.) he ge0 ee eee ees 130 —— 279 80 - 
Domestic heating and cooking............ 165 29-1 © 
Export aid bunkerssi.. |. . ene, cee 60 |Industries and coke manufacture 472 60 49-4 
Mining in:the coal’ freld. 4 ie ee ee 35 |Electric power plants.......... 24 86 2-6 
Gas works: boise ae en ees 10 |Domestic use and gas works.. 181 34 18-9. 
1,000 958 60 100-0 


Exports in 1918 were 4 per cent, say 40 tons per 
1,000, which should be excluded, and this 
leaves 20 tons for ‘‘bunkers,’’ which is specified 
to be for coasting vessels. 

Mining in coal field=35. Distribute this less the 
4 per cent. share against exports, pro rata 
amongst the other items. These changes give 
the second column. 


1United States Press Digest. November 17, 1920. 
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